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DISSERTATION, 


■ZBZBITnrO  ▲  QManULAL  TXXW  OF  TBS 

PROGRESS  OF  METAPHYSICAL,  ETHICAL, 

Ajn> 

POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

SINCE  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LETTERS  IN  EUROPE. 


PART  L 


PREFACE, 


CONTAININe  901IB  CRITICAL  REMARKS    ON  THE    DISCOURSE  PREFIXED  TO 
THE  FRENCH  ENCYCLOPE^DIE. 


When  I  ventured  to  undertake  the  task  of  contribut- 
ing a  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  these  Supplemental 
Volumes  of  the  Encycloptedia  Britannica,  my  original 
intention  was,  after  the  example  of  D'Alembert,  to  have 
begun  with  a  general  survey  of  the  various  departments 
of  human  knowledge.  The  outline  of  such  a  survey, 
sketched  by  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Bacon,  together 
with  the  corrections  and  improvements  suggested  by  his 
illustrious  disciple,  would,  I  thought,  have  rendered  it 
comparatively  easy  to  adapt  their  intellectual  map  to  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  sciences ;  while  the  unri- 
valled authority  which  their  united  work  has  long  main- 
tained in  the  republic  of,  letters,  would,  I  flattered  my- 
self, have  softened  those  criticisms  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  incurred  by  any  similar  attempt  of  a  more 
modern  hand.  On  a  closer  examination,  however,  of 
their  labors,  I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  aband- 
oning this  design.  Doubts  immediately  occurred  to  me 
with  respect  to  the  justness  of  their  logical  views,  and 
soon  terminated  in  a  conviction,  that  these  views  are 
radically  and  essentially  erroneous.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  endeavouring  to  give  additional  currency  to  specula- 
tions which  I  conceived  to  be  fundamentally  unsound, 
I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
point  out  their  most  important  defects  ; — defects  which, 
I  am  nevertheless  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  remark  than  to  supply.  The  critical  strict- 
ures which,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  offer  on  my  predecessors,  will,  at  the  same 
time,  accoimt  for  my  forbearing  to  substitute  a  new  map 
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of  my  own,  instead  of  that  to  which  the  names  of  Bacon 
and  D'Alembert  have  lent  so  great  and  so  well-meri  ed 
a  celebrity ;  and  may  perhaps  suggest  a  doubt,  whether 
the  period  be  yet  arived  for  hazarding  again,  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  a  repetition  of  their  bold 
experiment.  For  the  length  to  which  these  strictures 
are  likely  to  extend,  the  only  apology  I  have  to  offer  is 
the  peculiar  importance  of  the  questions  to  which  they 
relate,  and  the  high  authority  of  the  writers  whose  opin- 
ions I  presume  to  controvert. 

Before  entering  on  his  main  subject,  D'Alembert  is  at 
pains  to  explain  a  distinction,  which  he  represents  as  of 
considerable  importance — between  the  Genealogy  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  Encyclopedical  arrangement  of  the  ob- 
jects of  human  knowledge.*  **  In  examining  the  former," 
he  observes,  "  our  aim  is,  by  remounting  to  the  origin 
and  genesis  of  our  ideas,  to  trace  the  causes  to  which 
the  sciences  owe  their  birth ;  and  to  mark  the  character- 
istics by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  compre- 
hend, in  one  general  scheme^  all  the  various  departments 
of  study  ;  to  arrange  them  into  proper  classes  ;  and  to 
point  out  their  mutual  relations  and  dependencies." 
Such  a  scheme  is  sometimes  likened  by  D'Alembert  to  a 
map  or  chart  of  the  intellectual  world ;  sometimes  to  a 
Genealogical  t  or  Encyclopedical  Tree,  indicating  the 
manifold  and  complicated  affinities  of  those  studies,  which, 
however  apparently  remote  and  unconnected,  are  all  the 
common  offspring  of  the  human  understanding.  For 
executing  successfully  this  chart  or  tree,  a  philosophical 
delineation  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind  may  (ac- 
cording to  him)  furnish  very  useful  lights ;  although  he 
acknowledges  that  the  results  of  the  two  undertakings 
cannot  fail  to  differ  widely  in  many  instances, — the  laws 
which  regulate  the  generation  of  our  ideas  often  interfering 

*  "  l\  ne  faut  pas  confondre  Fordre  Encydop^dique  des  connoissances  humaines 
avec  la  G^n^alo^e  des  Sciences."    ^ertiasement,  p.  7. 

t  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  epithet  QtnealogUal  should  have  been  employed 
on  this  ocsasion,  where  the  author's  wish  was  to  contradistinguish  the  idea  denoted 
by  it,  from-  that  historical  view  of  (he  sciences  to  which  the  word  Qentaiogy  had 
be«n  previously  applied. 
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with  that  systematical  order  in  the  relative  arrangement 
of  scientific  pursuits,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  En- 
cyclopedical Tree  to  exhibit.* 

In  treating  of  the  first  of  these  subjects,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  D'AIembert  has  displayed  much  ingenuity 
and  invention ;  but  the  depth  and  solidity  of  his  general 
train  of  thought  may  be  questioned.  On  various  occa- 
sions, he  has  evidently  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by  a 
spirit  of  false  refinement ;  and  on  others,  where  probably 
he  was  fully  aware  of  his  inability  to  render  the  theoreti- 
cal chain  complete,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  concealing 
from  his  readers  the  faulty  links,  by  availing  himself  of 
those  epigrammatic  points,  and  other  artifices  of  style,  with 
which  the  genius  of  the  French  language  enables  a 
skilful  writer  to  smooth  and  varnish  over  his  most  illogic- 
al transitions. 

The  most  essential  imperfections,  however,  of  this 
historical  sketch,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  a  certain 
vagueness  and  indecision  in  the  author's  idea,  with 
regard  to  the  scope  of  his  inquiries.  What  he  has  in 
general  pointed  at,  is  to  trace,  from  the  theory  of  the 
Mind,  and  from  the  order  followed  by  nature  in  the 
developement  of  its  powers,  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  curiosity  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  gradually 
conducted  from  one  intellectual  pursuit  to  another  ;  but, 
in  the  execution  of  this  design  (which  in  itself  is  highly 
philosophical  and  interesting,)  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
paid  due  attention  to  the  essential  difference  between  the 
history  of  the  human  species,  and  that  of  the  civilized 
and  inquisitive  individual.  The  former  was  undoubtedly 
that  which  principally  figured  in  his  conceptions ;  and  to 

*  The  true  reason  of  tbis  might  perhaps  have  been  assigned  in  simpler  terms,  by 
remarluDg,  that  the  order  of  invention  is,  in  most  cases,  the  reverse  of  that  fitted  for 
didactic  communicatioD.  This  observation  applies  not  only  to  the  analytical  and 
synthetical  processes  of  the  individual;  but  to  the  progressive  improvements  of  the 
»pede8,  when  compared  with  the  arrangements  prescribed  by  logical  method,  for 
conveying  a  knowledge  of  them  to  students.  In  an  enlightened  age,  the  sciences 
are  jasdy  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  arts ;  and,  in  a  course  of  uberal  education^ 
the  fomer  are  always  taught  prior  to  the  latter.  But,  in  the  order  of  invention  and 
discovery,  the  arts  preceded  the  sciences.  Men  measured  land  before  they  studied 
speculative  geometry;  and  governments  were  established  before  politics  were 
studied  as  a  science.  A  remark  somewhat  similar  is  made  by  Celsus,  concerning  the 
lustoiy  of  medicine :  "  Non  medici  nam  ntioni  esie  potteriorem,  sed  post  medicinaia 
inyentam  nlionem  eas^  qoBsitam." 
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whichy  I  apprehend,  he  ought  to  hare  confined  hhnself 
exclusively  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  he  has  so  completely  blend- 
ed the  two  subjects  together,  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  say  which  of  them  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 
The  consequence  is,  that,  instead  of  throwing  upon  eith- 
er those  strong  and  steady  lights,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  powers,  he  has  inyolved  both  in  addi* 
tional  obscurity.  This  indistinctness  is  more  peculiarly 
remarkable  in  the  beginning  of  his  Discourse,  where  he 
represents  men  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  science,  before 
they  had  time  to  take  any  precautions  for  securing  the 
means  of  their  subsistence,  or  of  their  safety, — ^as  philos- 
ophizing on  their  sensations, — on  the  existence  of  their 
own  bodies, — and  on  that  of  the  material  world.  His 
Discourse,  accordingly,  sets  out  with  a  series  of  Medita- 
tions, precisely  analogous  to  those  which  form  the  intro- 
duction to  the  philosophy  of  Descartes ;  meditations 
which,  in  the  order  of  time,  have  been  uniformly  posteri- 
or to  the  study  of  external  nature ;  and  which,  even  in 
such  an  age  as  the  present,  are  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  recluse  metaphysicians. 

Of  this  sort  of  conjectural  or  theoretical  history,  the 
most  unexceptionable  specimens  which  have  yet  ap- 
peared, are  indisputably  the  fragments  in  Mr.  Smith's 
posthumous  work  on  the  History  of  Astronomy,  and  on 
that  of  the  Ancient  Systems  of  Physics  and  Metaphysics* 
That,  in  the  latter  of  these,  he  may  have  occasionally 
accommodated  his  details  to  his  own  peculiar  opinions 
concerning  the  object  of  Philosophy,  may  perhaps, 
with  some  truth,  be  alleged ;  but  he  must  at  least  be 
allowed  the  merit  of  completely  avoiding  the  error  by 
which  D'Alembert  was  misled ;  and,  even  in  those  in- 
stances where  he  himself  seems  to  wander  a  little  from 
the  right  path,  of  furnishing  his  successors  with  a  thread, 
leading  by  easy  and  almost  insensible  steps,  from  the 
first  gross  perceptions  of  sense,  to  the  most  abstract  re- 
finements of  the  Grecian  schools.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
praise  to  which  these  fragments  are  entitled.  By  seizing 
on  the  different  points  of  view  from  whence  tiie  same 
object  was  contemplated  by  different  sects,  they  often 
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bestow  a  certain  degree  of  unity  and  of  interest  on  what 
before  seemed  calculated  merely  to  bewilder  and  to  con- 
found ;  and  render  the  apparent  aberrations  and  caprices 
of  the  understanding,  subservient  to  the  study  of  its  ope- 
rations and  laws.  To  the  foregoing  strictures  on  D'A- 
lembert's  view  of  the  origin  of  the  sciences,  it  may  be 
added,  that  this  introductory  part  of  his  Discourse  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  immediate  connexion  with  the  se- 
quel. We  are  led,  indeed,  to  expect,  that  it  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  study  of  the  Encyclopedical  Tree 
afterwards  to  be  exhibited  ;  but  in  this  expectation  we 
are  completely  disappointed ; — no  reference  to  it  whatever 
being  made  by  the  author  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  his 
subject.  It  forms,  accordingly,  a  portion  of  his  Discourse 
altogether  foreign  to  the  general  design ;  while,  from  thie 
metaphysical  obscurity  which  pervades  it,  the  generality 
of  readers  are  likely  to  receive  an  impression,  either 
unfavorable  to  the  perspicuity  of  the  writer,  or  to  their 
own  powers  of  comprehension  and  of  reasoning.  It  were 
to  be  wished,  therefore,  that,  instead  of  occupying  the 
first  pages  of  the  Encyclopedie^  it  had  been  reserved  for 
a  separate  article  in  the  body  of  that  work.  There  it 
might  have  been  read  by  the  logical  student,  with  no 
small  interest  and  advantage ;  for,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, it  bears  numerous  and  precious  marks  of  its  author's 
hand. 

In  delineating  his  Encyclopedical  Tree,  D'Alembert 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  still  more  unsuccessful  than  in 
the  speculations  which  have  been  hitherto  under  our 
review.  His  veneration  for  Bacon  seems,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  have  prevented  him  from  giving  due  scope  to  his 
own  powerful  and  fertile  genius,  and  has  engaged  him 
in  the  fruitless  task  of  attempting,  by  means  of  arbitrary 
definitions,  to  draw  a  veil  over  incurable  defects  and 
blemishes.  In  this  part  of  Bacon's  logic,  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  owned,  that  there  is  something  peculiarly 
captivating  to  the  fancy  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  united 
in  its  favor  the  suffrages  of  almost  all  the  succeeding  au- 
thors who  have  treated  of  the  same  subjects  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  explain  fully  the  grounds 
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of  that  censure,  which,  in  opposition  to  so  many  illustri- 
ous names,  I  have  presumed  to  bestow  on  it. 

Of  the  leading  ideas  to  which  I  more  particularly  object, 
the  following  statement  is  given  by  D'Alembert.  I  quote 
it  in  preference  to  the  corresponding  passage  in  Bacon, 
as  it  contains  various  explanatory  clauses  and  glosses, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
mentator. 

"  The  objects  about  which  our  minds  are  occupied,  are 
either  spiritual  or  material,  and  the  media  employed  for 
this  purpose  are  our  ideas,  either  directly  received,  or  de- 
rived from  reflection.  The  system  of  our  direct  knowl- 
edge consists  entirely  inrthe  passive  and  mechanical  accu- 
mulation of  the  particulars  it  comprehends ;  an  accumula- 
tion which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  province  of  Memory. 
Reflection  is  of  two  kinds,  according  as  it  is  employed  in 
reasoning  on  the  objects  of  our  direct  ideas,  or  in  studying 
them  as  models  for  imitation. 

"  Thus,  Memory,  Reason,  strictly  so  called^  and  Ima- 
gination, are  the  three  modes  in  which  the  mind  operates 
on  the  subjects  of  its  thoughts.  By  Imagination,  howev- 
er, is  here  to  be  understood,  not  the  faculty  of  conceiving 
or  representing  to  ourselves  what  we  have  formerly  per- 
ceived, a  faculty  which  differs  in  nothing  from  the  memory 
of  these  perceptions,  and  which,  if  it  were  not  relieved  by 
the  invention  of  signs,  would  be  in  a  state  of  continual 
exercise.  The  power  which  we  denote  by  this  name  has 
a  nobler  province  allotted  to  it,  that  of  rendering  imitation 
subservient  to  the  creations  of  genius. 

"  These  three  faculties  suggest  a  corresponding  division 
of  human  knowledge  into  three  branches,  1.  History, 
which  derives  its  materials  from  Memory ;  2.  Philosophy, 
which  is  the  product  of  Reason ;  and  3.  Poetry  (compre- 
hending under  this  title  all  the  Fine  Arts),  which  is  the 
offspring  of  Imagination.*     If  we  place  Reason  before 

♦  The  latitude  given  by  D'Alembert  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Poetry  is  a  rea! 
and  very  important  improvement  on  Bacon,  who  restricts  it  to  ficticious  History  or 
Fables.  {De  Aug,  Sdent  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i.)  D'Alembert  on  the  other  hand,  employs 
it  in  its  natural  signification,  as  synonymous  with  invention  or  creation,  **  La  Pein- 
ture,  la  Sculpture,  I'Architecture,  la  Po^sie,  la  Musique,  et  lours  difli^rentes  divisions, 
composentla  troisi^me  distribution  g^n^rale  qui  nait  de  TlmaginatioD,  et  dontles 
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Imagination,  it  is  because  this  order  appears  to  us  con- 
formable  to  the  natural  progress  of  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions. *  The  imagination  is  a  creative  facult j,  and  the 
mind,  before  it  attempts  to  create,  begins  by  reasoning 
upon  what  it  sees  and  knows.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the 
faculty  of  Imagination,  both  Reason  and  Memory  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  combined, — the  mind  never  imagining  or 
creating  objects  but  such  as  are  analogous  to  those  whereof 
it  has  had  previous  experience.  Where  this  analogy  is 
wanting,  the  combinations  are  extravagant  and  displeas- 
ing; and,  consequently,  in  that  agreeable  imitation  of 
nature,  at  which  the  fine  arts  aim  in  common,  invention 
is  necessarily  subjected  to  the  control  of  rules  which  it  is 
the  business  of  the  philosopher  to  investigate. 

<^  In  farther  justification  of  this  arrangement,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  Reason,  in  the  course  of  its  successive 
operations  on  the  subjects  of  thought,  by  creating  abstract 
and  general  ideas,  remote  from  the  perceptions  of  sense, 
leads  to  the  exercise  of  Imagination  as  the  last  step  of  the 
process.  Thus  metaphysics  and  geometry  are,  of  all  the 
sciences  belonging  to  Reason,  those  in  which  Imagination 
has  the  greatest  share.  I  ask  pardon  for  this  observation 
from  those  men  of  taste,  who,  little  aware  of  the  near  af- 
finity of  geometry  to  their  own  pursuits,  and  still  less  sus- 
pecting that  the  only  intermediate  step  between  them  is 
formed  by  metaphysics,  are  disposed  to  employ  their  wit 
in  depreciating  its  value.  The  truth  is,  that,  to  the  geom- 
eter who  invents.  Imagination  is  not  less  essential  than  to 
the  poet  who  creates.  They  operate,  indeed,  difierently 
on  their  object,  the  former  abstracting  and  analyzing, 
where  the  latter  combines  and  adorns ; — two  processes  ojf 
the  mind,  it  must,  at  the  same  time  be  confessed,  which 
seem  from  experience  to  be  so  little  congenial,  that  it  maybe 

parties  sont  compiiaes  sous  le  Dom  de  Beaux-Arts.  On  peut  les  rapporter  tous  a  la 
Po^sie,  en  prenant  ce  mot  dans  sa  signification  naturelie,  qui  n^est  autre  chose 
qui'inFention  ou  creation." 

*  In  placing  Reason  before  Imagination,  D'AIembert  departs  from  the  order  in 
which  these  raculties  are  arranged  by  Bacon.  **  Si  nous  n*avons  pas  plac6,  comme 
Im,  la  Raison  apris  l*Imagination,  c*est  que  nous  avons  suivi,  dano  \t  systeme  £n- 
cyclop^dique,  l*ordre  metaphysique  des  operations  de  I'esprit  plutot  que  I*ordre  his- 
loriqiie  de  ses  progrds  deputs  la  renaissance  des  lettres." — {Due.  PriUm.)  How  far 
the  motiye  here  assigned  for  the  change  is  valid,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
from  the  sequel  of  the  above  quotation. 
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doubted  if  the  talents  of  a  great  geometer  and  of  a  great 
poet  will  ever  be  united  in  the  siame  person.  But,  whether 
these  talents  be  or  be  not  mutually  exclusive,  certain  it 
isy  that  they  who  possess  the  one,  have  no  right  to  de- 
spise those  who  cultivate  the  other.  Of  all  the  great  men 
of  antiquity,  Archimedes  is  perhaps  he  who  is  the  best  en- 
titled to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Homer." 

D'Alembert  afterwards  proceeds  to  observe,  that  of 
these  three  general  branches  of  the  Encyclopedical  Tree, 
a  natural  and  convenient  subdivision  is  afforded  by  the 
metaphysical  distribution  of  things  into  Material  and  Spir- 
itual. "  With  these  two  classes  of  existences,"  he  ob- 
serves farther,  "  history  and  philosophy  are  equally  con- 
versant ;  but  as  for  the  Imagination^  her  imitations  are 
entirely  confined  to  the  material  world; — a  circumstance," 
he  adds,  ^^  which  conspires  with  the  other  arguments  above 
stated  in  justifying  Bacon  for  assigning  to  her  the  last 
place  in  his  enumeration  of  our  intellectual  faculties."  * 
Upon  this  subdivision  he  enlarges  at  some  length,  and 
with  considerable  ingenuitiy  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  follow  him  any  farther,  as 
more  than  enough  has  been  already  quoted  to  enable  my 
readers  to  judge,  whether  the  objections  which  I  am  now 
to  state  to  the  foregoing  extracts  be  as  sound  and  decisive 
as  I  apprehend  them  to  be. 

Of  these  objections  a  very  obvious  one  is  suggested  by 
a  consideration,  of  which  D^Alembert  himself  has  taken 
notice, — that  the  three  faculties  to  which  he  refers  the 
whole  operation  of  the  understanding  are  perpetually  blend- 
ed together  in  their  actual  exercise,  insomuch  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  branch  of  human  knowledge  which  does  not, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  furnish  employment  to  them 
all.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  some  pursuits  exercise 
and  invigorate  particular  faculties  more  than  others  ;  that 

*  In  this  exclusive  limitation  of  the  province  of  Imagination  to  things  Material  and 
Sensible,  D*Atembert  has  followed  the  definition  given  by  Descartes  in  his  second 
Meditation ;  <<  Ima^ari  nihil  aliud  est  qtuim  rei  corporea  figuram  $eu  imaginem 
eontemplari ;  " — a  povrer  of  the  mind,  which  (as  I  have  elsewhere  observed)  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  most  precisely  expressed  in  our  language  by  the  word  Cone^- 
tion.  The  province  assigned  to  Imagination  by  D*AIembert  is  more  extensive  than 
this,  for  he  ascribes  to  her  also  a  creative  and  combining  power ;  but  stiD  his  defini- 
tion agrees  with  that  of  Descartes,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  entirely  from  her  domin- 
ion both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  .woilds. 
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the  study  of  History,  for  example^  although  it  may  occa- 
sionally require  the  aid  both  of  Reason  and  of  Imagination, 
yet  chiefly  furnishes  occupation  to  the  Memory ;  and  that 
this  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  logical  division  of  our  men- 
tal powers  as  the  groundwork  of  a  corresponding  Ency- 
clopedical classification.*  This,  however,  will  be  found 
more  specious  than  solid.  In  what  respects  is  the  faculty 
of  Memory  more  essentially  necessary  to  the  student  of 
history  than  to  the  philosopher  or  to  the  poet ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  what  value,  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences, 
would  be  a  collection  of  historical  details,  accumulated 
without  discrimination,  without  a  scrupulous  examination 
of  evidence,  or  without  any  attempt  to  compare  and  to 
generalize  ?  For  the  cultivation  of  that  species  of  history, 
io  particular,  which  alone  deserves  a  place  in  the  Ency- 
clopedical Tree,  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the  rarest 
and  most  comprehensive  combination  of  all  our  mental 
gifts  is  indispensably  requisite. 

Another,  and  a  still  more  formidable  objection  to  Bacon's 
classification,  may  be  derived  from  the  very  imperfect  and 
partial  analysis  of  the  mind  which  it  assumes  as  its  basis. 
Why  were  the  powers  of  Abstraction  and  Generalization 
passed  over  in  silence ; — powers  which,  according  as  they 
are  cultivated  or  neglected,  constitute  the  most  essential 
of  all  distinctions  between  the  intellectual  characters  of 
individuals.  A  corresponding  distinction,  too,  not  less 
important,  may  be  remarked  among  the  objects  of  human 
study,  according  as  our  aim  is  to  treasure  up  particular 
facts,  or  to  establish  general  conclusions.  Does  not  this 
distinction  mark  out,  with  greater  precision,  the  limits 
which  separate  philosophy  from  mere  historical  narrative, 
than  that  which  turns  upon  the  different  provinces  of 
Reason  and  of  Memory  ? 

*  I  allade  here  to  the  following  apology  for  Bacon,  suggested  by  a  very  learned  ind 
judicious  writer : — 

«  On  a  fait  cependant  a  Bacon  quelques  reproches  assez  fond^s.  On  a  observe  que 
sa  dajisification  des  sciences  repose  sur  une  distinction  qui  n*est  pas  rigoureuse,  puis- 
que  la  memoire,  la  raison,  et  l*imadnation  concourent  o^cessairement  dans  chaquc 
art,  comme  dans  chaque  science.  Mais  on  peut  r^poadre,  que  I*un  ou  I'autre  de  ccs 
trois  iacultes,  quoique  second6e  par  les  deux  autres,  peut  cependant  jouer  le  role 
principal.  En  prenant  la  distinction  de  Bacon  dans  ce  sens,  sa  classification  reste  ex- 
acts, et  devient  tr^s  utile. '*—(Degerando,  Hist.  Comp,  Tome,  I.  p.  298.) 

VOL.  VI.  2 
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I  shall  only  add  one  other  criticism  on  this  celebrated 
enumeration,  and  that  is,  its  want  of  distinctness,  in  con- 
founding together  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  under  the 
same  general  titles.  Hence  a  variety  of  those  capricious 
arrangements,  which  must  immediately  strike  every  reader 
who  follows  Bacon  through  his  details;  the  reference, 
for  instance,  of  the  Mechanical  arts  to  the  department 
of  History  ;  and  consequently,  according  to  his  own  anal- 
ysis of  the  Mind,  the  ultimate  reference  of  these  arts  to 
the  faculty  of  Memory  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  his 
tripartite  division  of  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge, 
the  art  of  Poetry  has  one  entire  province  allotted  to  itself. 

.These  objections  apply  in  common  to  Bacon  and  to 
D'Alembert;  That  which  follows  has  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  a  passage  already  cited  from  the  latter,  where, 
by  some  false  refinements  concerning  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  Imagination,  he  has  rendered  the  classification 
of  his  predecessor  incomparably  more  indistinct  and  illo- 
gical than  it  seemed  to  be  before. 

That  all  the  creations,  or  new  combinations  of  Imagi- 
nation, imply  the  previous  process  of  decomposition  or  anal- 
ysis, is  abundantly  manifest ;  and,  therefore,  without  de- 
parting from  the  common  and  popular  use  of  language,  it 
may  undoubtedly  be  said,  that  the  faculty  of  abstraction 
is  not  less  essential  to  the  Poet  than  to  the  Geometer  and 
the  Metaphysician.*  But  this  is  not  the  doctriue  of 
D' Alembert.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms  that  Metaphys- 
ics^ and  Geometry  are,  of  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
reason,  those  in  which  Imagination  has  th^  greatest  share ; 
an  assertion  which,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  has  at  first 
sight  somewhat  of  the  air  of  a  paradox;  and  which,  on 
closer  examination,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  altogether 
inconsistent  with  fact.     If  indeed  D'Alembert  had,  in  this 


*  This  assertion  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  qualifications ;  for,  al- 
though the  Poet  as  well  as  the  Geometer  and  the  Metaphysician,  be  perpetually  call- 
ed upon  to  decompose,  by  means  of  abstraction,  the  complicated  objects  of  percep- 
tion, it  roust  not  be  concluded  that  the  abstractions  of  all  the  three  are  exactly  of  the 
same  kind.  Those  of  the  Poet  amount  to  nothing  more  than  to  a  separation  into  parts 
of  the  realities  presented  to  his  senses ;  which  separation  is  only  a  preliminary  step  to 
a  subsequent  recomposition  into  new  and  ideal  forms  of  the  things  abstracted ;  where- 
as the  abstractions  of  the  Metaphysician  and  of  the  Geometer  fonn  the  veiy  objects  of 
their  respective  sciences. 
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instance,  used  (as  some  writers  have  done)  the  word  m- 
agination  as  synonymous  with  invention^  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  while  (at  least  as  far  as  the  geom- 
eter is  concerned)  to  dispute  his  proposition.  But  that 
this  was  not  the  meaning  annexed  to  it  by  the  author, 
appears  from  a  subsequent  clause,  where  he  tells  us,  that 
the  most  refined  operations  of  reason,  consisting  in  the 
creation  of  generals  which  do  not  fall  under  the  cogni*- 
zance  of  our  senses,  naturally  lead  to  the  exercise  of  ima- 
gination. His  doctrine,  therefore,  goes  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  Imagination  with  Abstraction ;  two  faculties  so  very 
different  in  the  direction  which  they  give  to  our  thoughts, 
that  (according  to  his  own  acknowledgment)  the  man  who 
is  habitually  occupied  in  exerting  the  one,  seldom  fails  to 
impair  both  his  capacity  and  his  relish  for  the  exercise  of 
the  other. 

This  identification  of  two  faculties,  so  strongly  contrast- 
ed in  their  characteristical  features,  was  least  of  all  to  be 
expected  from  a  logician,  who  had  previously  limited  the 
province  of  Imagination  to  the  imitation  of  material  ob- 
jects ;  a  limitation,  it  may  be  remarked  in  parsing,  which 
is  neither  sanctioned  by  common  use,  nor  by  just  views  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Mind.  Upon  what  ground  can  it  be 
alleged,  that  Milton's  portrait  of  Satan's  intellectual  and 
moral  character  was  not  the  offspring  of  the  same  cre- 
ative faculty  which  gave  birth  to  his  Garden  of  Edeq  ? 
After  such  a  definition,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
bow  so  very  acute  a  writer  should  have  referred  to  ima- 
gination the  abstractions  of  the  geometer  and  of  the  met- 
physician ;  and  still  more,  that  he  should  have  attempted 
to  justify  this  reference,  by  observing,  that  these  abstrac- 
tions do  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that,  in  the  composition  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage, he  had  a  view  to  the  unexpected  parallel  between 
Homer  and  Archimedes,  with  which  he  meant,  at  the 
close,  to  surprise  his  readers. 

If  the  foregoing  strictures  be  well  founded,  it  seems  to 
follow,  not  only  that  the  attempt  ofBacon  and  of  D'Alem- 
bert,  to  classify  the  sciences  and  arts  according  to  a  logical 
division  of  our  faculties,  is  altogether  unsatisfactory ;  but 
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that  every  future  attempt  of  the  same  kiad  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  liable  to  similar  objections*  In  studying,  indeed, 
the  Theory  of  the  Mind,  it  is  necessary  to  push  our  analy- 
sis as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of;  and, 
wherever  the  thing  is  possible,  to  examine  its  constituent 
principles  separately  and  apart  from  each  other :  but  this 
consideration  itself,  when  combined  with  what  was  before 
stated  on  the  endless  variety  of  forms  in  which  they  may 
be  blended  together  in  our  various  intellectual  pursuits,  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  ill  adapted  such  an  analysis  must  for 
ever  remain  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  Encyclopedical 
distribution.^ 

The  circumstance  to  which  this  part  of  Bacon's  philos- 
ophy is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  popularity,  is  the  specious 
simplicity  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  distribution  itself; 
— not  the  soundness  of  the  logical  views  by  which  it  was 
suggested.  That  all  our  intellectual  pursuits  may  be  re- 
ferred to  one  or  other  of  these  three  heads,  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  poetry,  may  undoubtedly  be  said  with  con- 
siderable plausibility ;  the  word  history  being  understood 
to  comprehend  all  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts  and 
particular  events ;  the  word  philosophy,  all  the  general 
conclusions  or  laws  inferred  from  these  particulars  by  in- 
duction; and  the  word  poetry,  all  the  arts  addressed  to 
the  Imagination.  Not  that  the  enumeration,  even  with 
the  help  of  this  comment,  can  be  considered  as  complete, 
for  (to  pass  over  entirely  the  other  objections  already  stat- 
ed) under  which  of  these  three  heads  shall  we  arrange  the 
various  branches  of  pure  mathematics  ? 

Are  we  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the  magnificent  de- 
sign, conceived  by  Bacon,  of  enumerating,  defining,  and 
classifying  the  multifarious  objects  of  human  knowledge, 

*  In  justice  to  the  authors  of  the  Encydopodical  Tree  prefixed  to  (he  French  Dic- 
tionary, it  ou^htto  be  observed,  that  it  is  spoken  of  by  D'AIembert*  in  his  Preliminary 
Discourse,  with  the  utmost  modesty  and  diffidence  ;  and  that  he  has  expressed,  not 
only  his  own  conviction,  but  that  of  his  colleague,  of  the  impossibility  ot  executing 
such  a  task  in  a  manner  likely  to  satisfy  the  public.  **  Nous  sommes  trop  convaincus 
de  I'arbitraire  qui  regnera  toojours  dans  une  pareille  division,  pour  croire  que  notre 
f yst^me  soit  Tunique  ou  le  meillure ;  il  nous  suffira  que  notre  travail  ne  soit  pas  en- 
ti^rement  desapprouv^  par  les  bons  esprits."  And,  some  pages  afterwards,  "  Si  le 
public  <^clair^  donne  son  approbation  a  ces  changemens,  elle  sera  la  recompense  de  notre 
docility  ;  et  s*il  ne  les  approuve  pas,  nous  n*en  serons  que  plus  convaincus  de  Timpos- 
sihilitlS  de  former  un  Arbre  Encyclopediquc  qui  soit  au  gr^  dc  tout  le  monde." 
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(a  design  on  the  snccedsfnl  accomplishment  of  which  hef 
himself  believed  that  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  es- 
sentially depended) — are  we  to  conclude,  that  this  design 
was  nothing  more  than  the  abortive  offspring  of  a  it'arm 
imagination,  unsusceptible  of  any  useful  application  to  cn-^ 
lighten  the  mind,  or  to  accelerate  its  progress  ?  My  own 
idea  is  widely  different.  The  design  was,  in  every  respect, 
worthy  of  the  sublime  genius  by  which  it  was  formed. 
Nor  does  it  follow,  because  the  execution  was  imperfect, 
that  the  attempt  has  been  attended  with  no  advantage. 
At  the  period  when  Bacon  wrote,  it  was  of  much  more 
consequence  to  exhibit  to  the  learned  a  comprehensive 
sketch,  than  an  accurate  survey  of  the  intellectual  world ; 
—such  a  sketch  as,  by  pointing  out  to  those  whose  views' 
had  beep  hitherto  confined  within  the  limits  of  particular 
regions,  the  relative  positions  and  bearings  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  might  in- 
vite them  all,  for  the  common  benefit,  to  a  reciprocal  ex- 
chaoge  of  their  local  riches.  The  societies  or  academies 
which,  soon  after  sprung  up  in  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  information,  by  the  collection  of  insulated 
facts,  conjectures,  and  queries,  afford  sufficient  proof,  that 
the  anticipations  of  Bacon  were  not,  in  this  instance,  al- 
together chimerical. 

In  examining  the  details  of  Bacon's  survey,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  (more  especially  when  we  reflect 
on  the  state  of  learning  two  hundred  years  ago)  with  the 
minuteness  of  his  information,  as  well  as  with  the  extent 
of  his  views ;  or  to  forbear  admiring  his  sagacity  in  point- 
ing out  to  future  adventurers,  the  unknown  tracks  still  left 
to  be  explored  by  human  curiosity.  Jf  his  classifications 
be  sometimes  artificial  and  arbitrary,  they  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  including,  under  one  head  or  another,  every  par- 
ticular of  importance ;  and  of  exhibiting  these  particulars 
with  a  degree  of  method  and  of  apparent  connexion,  which, 
if  it  does  not  always  satisfy  the  judgment,  never  fails  to 
interest  the  fancy  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  memory.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  to  the  glory  of  his  genius,  that  what 
he  failed  to  accomplish  remains  to  this  day  a  desideratum 
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in  science, — that  the  intellectual  chart  delineated  by  him 
is,  with  all  its  imperfections,  the  only  one  of  which  modern 
philosophy  has  yet  to  boast ; — and  that  the  united  talents 
of  D'Alembert  and  of  Diderot,  aided  by  all  the  lights  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  been  able  to  add  but  little  to 
what  Bacon  performed. 

After  the  foregoing  observations,  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made,  in  the  following  Essay,  to 
solve  a  problem  which  has  so  recently  baffled  the  powers 
of  these  eminent  writers  ;  and  which  will  probably  long 
continue  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  our  successors.  How 
much  remains  to  be  previously  done  for  the  improvement 
of  that  part  of  Logic,  whose  province  it  is  to  fix  the  lim- 
its by  which  contiguous  departments  of  study  are  defined 
and  separated  !  And  how  many  unsuspected  affinities  may 
be  reasonably  presumed  to  exist  among  sciences,  which, 
to  our  circumscribed  views,  appear  at  present  the  most 
alien  from  each  other !  The  abstract  geometry  of 
ApoUonius  and  Archimedes,  was  found,  after  an  interval 
of  two  thousand  years,  to  furnish  a  torch  to  the  physical 
inquiries  of  Newton ;  while,  in  the  further  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  Etymology  of  Languages  has  been  happi- 
ly employed  to  fill  up  the  chasms  of  Ancient  History  ;  and 
the  conclusions  of  Comparative  Anatomy  to  illustrate  the 
theory  of  the  Earth.  For  my  own  part,  even  if  the  task 
were  executed  with  the  most  complete  success,  I  should 
be  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  its  appropriate  place  in 
an  Encyclopaedia  would  be  as  a  branch  of  the  article  on  Lo- 
gic ;— <:ertainly  not  as  an  exordium  to  the  Preliminary 
Discourse  ;  the  enlarged  and  refined  views,  which  it  ne- 
cessarily presupposes,  being  peculiarly  unsuitable  to  that 
part  of  the  work  which  may  be  expected,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  attract  the  curiosity  of  every  reader.  As,  upon 
this  point,  however,  there  may  be  some  diversity  of 
opinion,  I  have  prevailed  on  the  Editor  to  add  to  these 
introductory  Essays  a  translation  of  D'Alembert's  Dis- 
course, and  of  Diderot's  Prospectus.  No  English  version 
of  either  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  hitherto  published ; 
and  the  result  of  their  joint  ingenuity,  exerted  on  Bacon's 
groundwork,  must  for  ever  fix  no  inconsiderable  era  in  the 
history  of  learning. 
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Before  •  coocluding  this  preface^  I  shall  subjoin  a  few 
slight  strictures  on  a  very  concise  and  comprehensive  di<- 
vision  of  the  objects  of  Human  Knowledge,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Locke,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  classification  of  the  sciences. 
Although  I  do  not  know  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  general  idea,  yet  the  re- 
peated approbation  which  has  been  lately  bestowed  on  a  . 
division  essentially  the  same,  by  several  writers  of  the 
highest  rank,  renders  it  in  some  measure  necessary,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  consider  how  far  it  is  founded  on 
just  principles ;  more  especially  as  it  is  completely  at  va* 
riance,  not  only  with  the  language  and  arrangement  adopt- 
ed in  these  preliminary  essays,  but  with  the  whole  of  that 
plan  on  which  the  original  projectors,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinuators,  of  the  Encyclopisdia  Britannica^  appear  to  have 
proceeded.  These  strictures,  will,  at  the  same  time,  af<^ 
ford  an  additional  proof  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  of  the 
impossibility,  in  the  actual  state  of  logical  science,  of  solv- 
iog  this  great  problem,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  unite 
the  general  suffrages  of  philosophers. 

"  All  that  can  fall,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  within  the  comr 
pass  of  Human  Understanding  being  either,  first,  The  na«- 
ture  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  their  relations, 
and  their  manner  of  operation  ;  or,  secondly.  That  which 
man  himself  ought  to  do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  agent, 
for  the  attainment  of  any  end,  especially  happiness  ;  or, 
thirdly.  The  ways  and  means  whereby  the  knowledge  off 
both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  is  attained  and  comr 
municated  :  I  think  science  may  be  divided  properly  into 
these  three  sorts : 

**  1.  0v(fixrl,  or  Natural  Philosophy.  The  end  of  this 
is  bare  speculative  truth ;  and  whatsoever  can  afford  the 
mind  of  man  any  such,  falls  under  this  branch,  whether  it 
be  God  himself,  angels,  spirits,  bodies,  or  any  of  their  af- 
fections, as  number  and  figure,  &c. 

"  2,  Ilgaxrixrlj  The  skill  of  right  applying  our  own 
powers  and  actions  for  the  attainment  of  things  good  and 
useful.  The  most  considerable  under  this  head  is  Ethics, 
which  is  the  seeking  out  those  rules  and  measures  of  human 
actions  which  lead  to  happiness,  and  the  means  to  practise 
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them.     The  end  of  this  is  not  bare  speculation)  but  right, 
and  a  conduct  suitable  to  it.^ 

^^3.  Uri/jLHOTixi^,  or  the  doctrine  of  signs^  the  most 
usual  whereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed 
also  Aoyixri^  Logic*  The  business  of  this  is,  to  consider 
the  nature  of  sighs  the  mind  makes  use  of  for  the  under- 
standing of  things,  or  conveying  its  knowledge  to  others. 

"  This  seems  to  me,"  continues  Mr.  Locke,  "  the  first 
and  most  general^  as  well  as  ruUural^  division  of  the  ob- 
jects of  ouf  understanding ;  for  a  man  can  employ  his 
thoughts  about  nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  of 
things  themselves,  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  about  the 
things  in  hi?  own  power,  which  are  hb  own  actions  for 
the  attainment  of  his  own  ends ;  or  the  signs  the  mind 
makes  use  of,  both  in  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right 
ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  information.  All  which 
^  three,  viz.  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  knowable ; 
actions  as  they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  happiness :  and 
the  right  use  of  signs^  in  order  to  knowledge  ;  being  toto 
ccelo  different,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great 
provinces  of  the  intellectual  world,  wholly  separate  and 
distinct  one  from  another."  t 

From  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Locke  expresses  him- 
self in  the  above  quotation,  he  appears  evidently  to  have 
considered  the  division  proposed  in  it  as  an  original  idea 
of  his  own ;  and  yet  the  truth  is,  that  it  coincides  exactly 
with  what  was  generally  adopted  by  the  philosophers  of 
ancient  Greece.  "  The  ancient  Greek  Philosophy," 
says  Mr  Smith,  '^  was  divided  into  three  great  branches, 
Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Ethics,  or  Moral 
Philosophy  ;  and  Logic.  This  general  division,^^  he 
adds,  "  seems  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  ofthings.^^ 
Mr.  Smith  afterwards  observes,  in  strict  conformity  lo 
Locke's  definitions,  (of  which,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  recollection  when  he  wrote  this  passage) 

*  From  this  definitioo  it  appears,  that,  as  Locke  included  under  the  title  of  Phys- 
ics, not  only  JVatural  PhUosophy^  properly  so  called,  but  JSTatural  Theology,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mmd,  so  he  meant  to  refer  to  the  bead  of  Practice, 
not  only  EthicB,  but  all  the  various  Arts  of  life,  both  mechanical  and  liberal. 

t  See  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Essay  on  Human  UnderstafuUng,  entitled, 
*<  Of  the  Division  of  the  Soiences." 
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^'  That,  as  the  human  mind  and  the  Deity,  in  whatever 
their  essence  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  are  parts  of 
the  great  system  of  the  universe,  and  parts,  too,  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  important  effects,  whatever  was 
taught  in  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece  concerning  their 
nature,  made  a  part  of  the  system  of  physics.''  * 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric^  has 
borrowed  from  the  Grecian  schools  the  same  very  exten- 
sive use  of  the  words  physics  and  physiology ^  which  he 
employs  as  synonymous  terms ;  comprehending  under 
this  title  "not  merely  Natural  History,  Astronomy, 
Geography,  Mechanics,  Optics,  Hydrostatics,  Meteorolo- 
gy, Medicine,  Chemistry,  but  also  Natural  Theology  and 
Psychology,  which,"  he  observes,  "  have  been,  in  his 
opinion,  most  unnaturally  disjoined  from  Physiology  by 
Philosophers.''  "  Spirit,"  he  adds,  "  which  here  com- 
prises only  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  Human  soul,  is 
serely  as  much  included  under  the  notion  of  natural  ob- 
jects as  body  is;  and  is  knowable  to  the  philosopher 
purely  in  the  same  way,  by  observation  and  experience."  t 

A  similar  train  of  thinking  led  the  late  celebrated 
M.  Turgot  to  comprehend  under  the  name  of  Physics, 
not  only  Natural  Philosophy  (as  that  phrase  is  understood 
by  the  Newtonians),  but  Metaphysics,  Logic,  and  even 
History,  t 

Notwithstanding  all  this  weight  of  authority,  it  is  difli- 
eult  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  an  arrangement  which, 
while  it  classes  with  Astronomy,  with  Mechanics,  ^  with 
Optics,  and  with  Hydrostatics,  the  strikingly  contrasted 
studies  of  Natural  Theology  and  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  disunites  from  the  two  last  the  far  more 
con{ienial   sciences  of   Ethics   and  of  Logic.     The  hu- 

*  Wealfh  of  Nations,  Book  v,  cbap.  i.  / 

t  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  i,  chap.  v.   Part  ili.  §  l.v 

X  •*  Sons  Ic  nom  de  sciences  physiques  Je  comprends  la  logique,  qui  est  W  con- 
DoisBaiice  des  operations  de  notre  esprit  et  de  la  g^n^ration  de  nos  id^es,  la  tn^ta- 
physique,  qui  s'occupe  de  la  nature  et  de  Torigine  des  etres,  et  enfin  la  physique,' 
piopiement  dite,  qoi  observe  Taction  mutnelle  des  coipe  les  uns  sur  les  anties,  et  les 
causes  et  Tenchainement  des  phenom^nes  seosibles.  On  powroit  y  adjouUr  TAis- 
<Mre."— (Euor^S  de  Targoty  Tome  II,  pp.  284,  285. 

In  the  year  1795,  a  qoavto  Tolume  was  published  at  Btth,  entitled  hOeUeetual 
Physics.  It  consists  entire^  of  speculations  concerning  the  human  mind,  and  is 
by  no  means  destitute  of  merit.  The  publication  was  anonymous ;  but  I  haye  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  ihe  author  was  the  late  well  known  Governor  Pownall. 

TOL.    VI.  3 
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man  mind,  it  is  true,  as  Well  as  the  material  world  which 
surrounds  it,  forms  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  the 
Universe  ;  but  is  it  possible  to  conceive  two  parts  of  the 
same  whole  more  completely  dissimilar,  or  rather  more 
diametrically  opposite,  in  all  their  characteristical  attri- 
butes ?  Is  not  the  one  the  appropriate  field  and  province 
of  oft^eruafoon,— a  power  habitually  awake  to  all  the 
perceptions  and  impressions  of  tlie  bodily  organs  ?  and 
does  not  the  other  fall  exclusively  under  the  cognizance 
of  rejlection^-^^n  operation  which  inverts  all  the  ordinary 
habits  of  the  understanding, — ^abstracting  the  thoughts 
from  every  sensible  object,  and  even  striving  to  abstract 
them  from  every  sensible  image  ?  What  ^buse  of  lan- 
guage can  be  greater,  than  to  apply  a  common  name  to 
departments  of  knowledge  which  invite  the  curiosity  in 
directions  precisely  contrary,  and  which  tend  to  form  in- 
tellectual talents,  which  if  not  altogether  incompatible, 
are  certainly  not  often  found  united  in  the  same  individu- 
al ?  The  word  Physics,  in  particular,  which,  in  our  lan- 
guage, long  and  constant  use  has  restricted  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  Matter,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  ear  as 
anomalously,  and  therefore  illogically,  applied,  when  ex- 
tended to  those  of  Thought  and  of  Consciousness. 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  that  these  observations  assume 
any  particular  theory  about  the  nature  or  essence  of 
Mind.  Whether  we  adopt,  on  this  point,  the  language 
of  the  Materialists,  or  that  of  their  opponents,  it  is  a 
proposition  equally  certain  and  equally  indisputable,  that 
the  phenomena  of  Mind  and  those  of  Matter,  as  far  as 
they  come  under  the  cognizance  of  our  faculties,  appear 
to  be  more  completely  heterogeneous,  than  any  other 
classes  of  facts  within  the  circle  of  our  knowledge ;  and 
that  the  sources  of  our  information  concerning  them  are 
in  every  respect  so  radically  different,  that  nothing  is 
more  carefully  to  be  avoided,  in  the  study  of  either,  than 
an  attempt  to  assimilate  them,  by  means  of  analogical  or 
metaphorical  terms,  applied  to  both  in  common.  In  those 
inquiries,  above  all,  where  we  have  occasion  to  consider 
Matter  and  Mind  as  conspiring  to  produce  the  same  joint 
effects  (in  the  constitution,  for  example,  of  our  own  com- 
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pounded  frame),  it  becomes  more  peculiarly  necessary  to 
keep  constantly  in  view  the  distinct  province  of  each,  and 
to  remember,  that  the  business  of  philosophy  is  not  to  re- 
solve the  phenomena  of  the  one  into  those  of  the  other, 
but  merely  to  ascertain  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
their  mutual  connexion.  Matter  and  Mindy  therefore,  it 
should  seem,  are  the  two  most  general  heads  which  ought 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  an  Encyclopedical  classification 
of  the  sciences  and  arts.  No  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
no  work  of  human  skill,  can  be  mentioned,  which  does  ndt 
obviously  fall  under  the  former  head  or  the  latter. 

Agreeably  to  this  twofold  classification  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  following  introductory  Es- 
says,* to  exhibit  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  made  since 
the  revival  of  letters :  Firsts  in  those  branches  of  knowl- 
edge which  relate  to  Mind ;  and,  secondly,  in  those  which 
relate  to  Matter.  D'Alembert,  in  his  Preliminary  Dis- 
course, has  boldly  attempted  to  embrace  both  subjects  in 
one  magnificent  design  ;  and  never,  certainly,  was  there  a 
single  mind  more  equal  to  such  an  undertaking.  The  his- 
torical outline  which  he  has  there  traced,  forms  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  that  performance,  and  will  for  ever 
remain  a  proud  monument  to  the  depth,  to  the  compre- 
hensiveness, and  to  the  singular  versatility  of  his  genius. 
In  the  present  state  of  science,  however,  it  has  been  ap- 
prehended that,  by  dividing  so  great  a  work  among  dif- 
ferent hands,  something  might  perhaps  be  gained,  if  not 
in  point  of  reputation  to  the  authors,  at  least  in  point  of 
instruction  to  their  readers.  This  division  of  labor  was, 
indeed,  in  some  measure,  rendered  necessary  (indepen- 
dently of  all  other  considerations)  by  the  important  acces- 
sions which  mathematics  and  physics  have  received  sinee 
D'Alembert's  time  ; — by  the  innumerable  improvements 
which  the  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation,  and  the  rivalship 
of  commercial  nations,  have  introduced  into  the  mechan- 

[*  Of  the  three  Dissertatioiu  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Encffdopadia 
BnUmniea,  the  first  is  this  of  Mr.  Stewart.  The  second  is  by  John  Playfair,  <*  ez- 
hibitlDg  a  general  view  of  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  since 
the  ReTiv:^  of  Letters,  in  Europe  ;  *'  and  the  third  is  by  William  Thomas  Brande» 
"  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  the  Progress  of  Chemical  Philosophy  from  the  Early 
Ages  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.'*] 
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ical  arts ;— and  above  all,  by  the  rapid  succession  of  chem- 
ical discoveries  which  connnences  with  the  researches  of 
Black  and  of  Lavoisier.  The  part  of  this  task  which  has 
fallen  to  my  share  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  the  least 
splendid  in  the  results  which  it  has  to  record  ;  but  I  am 
not  without  hopes,  that  this  disadvantage  may  be  partly 
compensated  by  its  closer  connexion  with  (what  ought  to 
be  the  ultimate  end  of  all  our  pursuits)  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  species. 

I  am  at  the  same  time,  well  aware  that  in  propor- 
tion as  this  last  consideration  increases  the  importance,  it 
adds  to  the  difficulty  of  my  undertaking.  It  is  chiefly  in 
judging  of  questions  ^^  coming  home  to  their  business  and 
bosoms,^'  that  casual  associations  lead  mankind  astray ; 
and  of  such  associations  how  incalculable  is  the  number 
arising  from  false  systems  of  religion,  oppressive  forms  of 
government,  and  absurd  plans  of  education !  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  while  the  physical  and  mathematical  dis- 
coveries of  former  ages  present  themselves  to  the  hand  of 
the  historian,  like  masses  of  pure  and  native  gold,  the 
truths  which  we  are  here  in  quest  of  may  be  compared  to 
ironj  which,  although  at  once  the  tnost  necessary  and  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  metals,  commonly  requires 
a  discriminating  eye  to  detect  its  existence,  and  a  tedious, 
as  Well  as  nice  process  to  extract  it  from  the  ore. 

To  the  same  circumstance  it  is  owing,  that  improve- 
ments in  Moral  and  in  Political  Science  do  not  strike  the 
imagination  with  nearly  so  great  force  as  the  discoveries 
of  the  Mathematician  or  of  the  Chemist.  When  an  invet- 
erate prejudice  is  destroyed  by  extirpating  the  casual  as- 
sociations on  which  it  was  grafted,  how  powerful  is  the 
new  impulse  given  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man ! 
Yet  how  slow  and  silent  the  process  by  which  the  effect 
is  accomplished !  Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  a  certain  class 
of  learned  authors,  who,  from  time  to  time,  heave  the 
log  into  the  deep,  we  should  hardly  believe  thai  the  rea- 
son of  the  species  is  progressive.  In  this  respect,  the 
religious  and  academical  establishments  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  are  not  without  their  use  to  the  historian  of  the 
Human  Mind.     Immoveably  moored  to  the  same  station 
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by  the  strength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight  of  their  an* 
chors,  they  enable  him  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  are  borne  along. 

Thisj  too,  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  our  prejudices ; 
that,  as  soon  as  the  film  falls  from  the  intellectual  eye, 
we  are  apt  to  lose  all  recollection  of  our  former  blindness. 
Like  the  fantastic  and  giant  shapes  which,  in  a  thick  fog, 
the  imagination  lends  to  a  block  of  stone,  or  to  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  they  produce,  while  the  illusion  lasts,  the  same 
effect  with  truths  and  realities ;  but  the  moment  the 
eye  has  caught  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  its  ol> 
ject,  the  spell  is  broken  for  ever ;  nor  can  any  effort  of 
thought  again  conjure  up  the  spectres  which  have  vanished. 

As  to  the  subdivisions  of  which  the  sciences  of  Matter 
and  of  Mind  are  susceptible,  I  have  already  said,  that  this 
b  not  the  proper  place  for  entering  into  any  discussion 
concerning  them.  The  passages  above  quoted  from 
D'Alembert,  from  Locke,  and  from  Smith,  are  sufficient 
to  show  how  little  probability  there  is,  in  the  actual  state 
of  Logical  Science,  of  uniting  the  opinions  of  the  learned, 
in  favor  of  any  one  scheme  of  partition.  To  prefix,  there- 
fore, such  a  scheme  to  a  work  which  is  professedly  to  be 
carried  on  by  a  set  of  unconnected  writers,  would  be 
equally  presumptuous  and  useless  ;  and,  on  the  most  fa- 
vorable supposition,  could  tend  only  to  fetter,  by  means  of 
dubious  definitions,  the  subsequent  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  expression.  The  example  of  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedie  cannot  be  here  justly  alleged  as  a  precedent.  The 
preliminarj  pages  by  which  it  is  introduced  were  written 
by  the  two  persons  who  projected  the  whole  plan,  and 
who  considered  themselves  as  responsible,  not  only  for 
their  own  admirable  articles,  but  for  the  general  conduct 
of  the  execution ;  whereas,  on  the  present  occasion,  a 
porch  was  to  be  adapted  to  an  irregular  edifice,  reared,  at 
different  periods,  by  different  architects.  It  seemed,  ac- 
cordingly, most  advisable,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  these  introductory  Essays,  all  innovations  in  language, 
and,  in  describing  the  different  arts  and  sciences,  to  follow 
scrupulously  the  prevailing  and  most  intelligible  phraseo- 
logy.    The  task  of  defining  them,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
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precision,  properly  devolves  upon  those  to  whose  province 
it  belongs,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  to  unfold  in  detail 
their  elementary  principles. 

The  sciences  to  which  I  mean  to  confine  my  observa- 
tions are  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Political  Philosophy  ; 
understanding,  by  Metaphysics,  not  the  Ontology  and 
Fneumatology  pf  the  schools,  but  the  inductive  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind  ;  and  limiting  the  phrase,  Political 
Philosophy,  almost  exclusively  to  the  modern  science  of 
Political  Economy ;  or,  (to  express  myself  in  terms  at 
once  more  comprehensive  and  more  precise)  to  that  branch 
of  the  theory  of  legislation  which,  according  to  Bacon's 
definition,  aims  to  ascertain  those  "  Leges  legum,  ex  quibus 
informatio  peti  potest  quid  in  singulis  legibus  bene  aut  per- 
peram  positum  aut  constitutum  sit."  The  close  affinity 
between  these  three  departments  of  knowledge,  and  the 
easy  transitions  by  which  the  curiosity  is  invited  from  the 
study  of  any  one  of  them  to  that  of  the  other  two,  will 
sufficiently  appear  from  the  following  Historical  Review. 


DISSERTATION, 


PART  I. 


In  the  following  Historical  and  Critical  Sketches,  it  has 
be£ii  judged  proper  by  the  different  writers,  to  confine  their 
views  entirely  to  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
revival  of  letters.  To  have  extended  their  retrospects  to 
the  ancient  world  would  have  crowded  too  great  a  multi- 
plicity of  objects  into  the  limited  canvass  on  which  they 
had  to  work.  For  my  own  part,  I  might,  perhaps,  with 
still  greater  propriety,  have  confined  myself  exclusively  to 
the  two  last  centuries ;  as  the  Sciences,  of  which  I  am  to 
treat,  present  but  little  matter  for  useful  remark,  prior  to 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon.  I  shall  make  no  apology,  how- 
ever for  devoting,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  pages  to  some 
observations  of  a  more  general  nature  ;  and  to  some  scanty 
gleanings  of  literary  detail,  bearing  more  or  less  directly 
on  my  principal  design. 

On  Uiis  occasion,  as  well  as  in  the  sequel  of  my  Dis- 
course, I  shall  avoid,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  distinctness 
and  perspicuity,  the  minuteness  of  the  mere  bibliographer ; 
and,  instead  of  attempting  to  amuse  my  readers  with  a 
series  of  critical  epigrams,  or  to  dazzle  them  with  a  rapid 
succession  of  evanescent  portraits,  shall  study  to  fix  their 
attention  on  those  great  lights  of  the  world  by  w|iom  the 
torch  of  science  has  been  successively  seized  and  transmit- 
ted.*     It  is  in  fact  such  leading  characters  alone  which 

*  1  have  ventured  here  to  combine  a  scriptural  expreflsion  with  an  allusion  of  Plato'^ 
to  a  Grecian  game ;  an  allusion  which,  in  his  writings,  is  finely  and  pathetically  ap- 
plied  to  the  rapid  succession  of  generations^  through  which  the  continuitj^  of  human 
fife  is  maintained  from  age  to  ase  ;  and  which  are  perpetually  transferring  from  hand  to 
band  the  concerns  and  mities  of  this  fleeting  scene.  TmSvnt  m2  Uni^nnt  wmUg, 
Mtidwif  Xu^i^dU  r§9  fitM  wm^Mi^tTH  iAJUir  l{  iXkm,     (Plato,  Zeg.  Ub.  vL) 

**  £t,  quasi  cuxsores,  vitai  lampada  tradunt.**— I^icre^ 
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furnish  matter  for  philosophical  history*  To  enumerate 
the  names  and  the  labors  of  obscure  or  even  secondary 
authors  (whatever  amusement  it  might  afford  to  men  of 
curious  erudition),  vj^ould  contribute  but  little  to  illustrate 
the  origin  and  filiation  of  consecutive  systems,  or  the 
gradual  developement  and  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

PSOM  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LETTERS   TO    THE  PUBLICATION  OF  BACON's    PHl- 
.LOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

The  long  interval,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  middle  agesy  which  immediately  preceded  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  forms  the  most 
melancholy  blank  which  occurs,  from  the  first  dawn  of 
recorded  civilization,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  history 
of  the  human  race.  In  one  point  of  view  alone,  the 
recollection  of  it  is  not  altogether  unpleasing,  in  as  much 
as,  by  the  proof  it  exhibits  of  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  ignorance  and  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and 
vice,  misery,  and  slavery,  on  the  other,  it  affords,  in  con- 
junction with  other  causes,  which  will  afterwards  fall 
under  cm*  review,  some  security  against  any  future  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  calamity. 

It  would  furnish  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
ject of  speculation,  to  record  and  to  illustrate  (with  the 
spirit,  however,  rather  of  a  philosopher  than  of  an  anti-  * 
quary)  the  various  abortive  efforts,  which,  during  this 
protracted  and  seemingly  hopeless  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  were  made  by  enlightened  individuals,  to  impart  to 
their  contemporaries  the  fruits  of  their  own  acquirements. 
For  in  no  one  age  from  its  commencement  to  its  close, 
does  the  continuity  of  knowledge  (if  I  may  borrow  an 
expression  of  Mr.  Harris)  seem  to  have  been  entirely  in- 
tenrupted :  "  There  was  always  a  faint  twilight,  like  that 
auspicious  gleam  which,  in  a  summer's  night,  fills  up  the 
interval  between  the  setting  and  the  rising  sun."*  On 
the  present  occasion,  I  shall  content  myself  with  remark- 
ing the  important  effects  produced  by  the  numerous  mo- 
nastic establishments  all  over  the  Christian  world,  in 
preserving,  amidst  the  general  wreck,  the  inestimable  re- 
mains of  Greek  and  Roman  refinement ;  and  in  keeping 
— — — — ■^ — ■ « 

I  *  Philological  Inquiries,  Part  III.  chap.  i. 

VOL.  VI.  4 
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alive,  during  so  many  centuries^  those  scattered  sparks  of 
truth  and  of  science,  which  were  afterwards  to  kindle 
into  so  bright  a  flame.  I  mention  this  particularly,  be- 
cause, in  our  zeal  against  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  how  deeply  we 
are  indebted  to  its  superstitious  and  apparently  useless 
foundations,  for  the  most  precious  advantages  that  we 
now  enjoy. 

The  study  of  the  Roman  Law,  which,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  natural  as  well  as  accidental,  became,  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century,  an  object  of  general  pursuit, 
shot  a  strong  and  auspicious  ray  of  intellectual  light  across 
the  surrounding  darkness.  No  stqdy  could  then  have 
been  presented  to  the  curiosity  of  men,  more  happily  adapt- 
ed to  improve  their  taste,  to  enlarge  their  views,  or  to 
invigorate  their  reasoning  powers ;  and  although,  in  the 
first  instance,  prosecuted  merely  as  the  object  of  a  weak 
and  undistinguishing  idolatry,  it  nevertheless  conducted 
the  student  to  the  very  confines  of  ethical  as  well  as  of 
political  speculation ;  and  served,  in  the  meantime,  as  a 
substitute  of  no  inconsiderable  value  for  both  these  scien- 
ces. Accordingly  we  find  that,  while  in  its  immediate 
effects,  it  powerfully  contributed,  wherever  it  struck  its 
roots,  by  meliorating  and  systematizing  the  administration 
of  justice,  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  order  and  of  civ- 
ilization, it  afterwards  furnished,  in  the  farther  career  of 
human  advancement,  the  parent  stock  on  which  were  graft- 
ed the  first  rudiments  of  pure  ethics  and  of  liberal  politics 
taught  in  modern  times.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  al- 
lude to  the  systems  of  natural  jurisprudence  compiled  by 
Grotius  and  his  successors ;  systems  which,  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  engrossed  all  the  learned  industry  of  the 
most  enlightened  part  of  Europe;  and  which,  however 
unpromising  in  their  first  aspect,  were  destined,  in  the 
last  result,  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten change  in  the  literary  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
"  which  has  every  where  turned  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
inquiry  from  frivolous  or  abstruse  speculations,  to  the 
business  and  affairs  of  men."* 

*  Dr.  Robertson  from  whom  I  quote  theae  words,  has  mentioned  this  change  as 
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The  revival  of  letters  may  be  considered  as  coeval  with 
the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  tow^ards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  a  num- 
ber of  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in  Italy,  vi^here  the 
taste  for  literature  already  introduced  by  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccacio,  together  with  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
illustrious  House  of  Medicis,  secured  them  a  welcome  re- 
ception. A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  soon  became 
fashionable ;  and  the  learned,  encouraged  by  the  rapid 
diflfusion  which  the  art  of  printing  now  gave  to  their  la- 
bors, vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  the  Greek  authors 
accessible,  by  means  of  Latin  translations,  to  a  still  wider 
circle  of  readers. 

For  a  long  time,  indeed,  after  the  era  just  mentioned, 
the  progress  of  useful  knowledge  was  extremely  slow. 
The  passion  for  logical  disputation  was  succeeded  by  an 
unbounded  admiration  for  the  wisdom  of  antiquity ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  pedaptry  of  the  schools  disappeared 
in  the  universities,  that  of  erudition  and  philology  occupi- 
ed its  place. 

Meanwhile,  an  important  advantage  was  gained  in  the 
immense  stock  of  materials  which  the  ancient  authors  sup- 
plied to  the  reflections  of  speculative  men  ;  and  which,  al- 
though frequently  accumulated  with  little  discrimination  or 
profit,  were  much  more  favorable  to  the  developement  of 
taste  and  of  genius  than  the  unsubstantial  subtleties  of  ontolo- 
gy or  of  dialectics.   By  such  studies  were  formed  Erasmus,* 

flie  ^ory  of  the  present  age,  meamng,  I  presume,  the  period  which  has  eltpae^ 
dace  the  time  of  Montesqmeu.    By  what  steps  the  philosophy  to  which  he  alludes 
took  its  rise  from  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  previously  in  fashion,  will  appear  in 
,  the  sequel  of  this  discourse. 

*  The  writing^  of  Eiasmus  probably  contributed  still  more  than  those  of  Luther 
himself  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  among  men  of  education  and  taste  ;  but, 
without  the  cooperation  of  bolder  and  more  decided  characters  than  his,  little  would 
to  this  day  have  been  effected  in  Europe  among  the  lower  orders.  "  Erasmus  ima- 
gined," as  is  observed  by  his  biographer, "  that  at  length,  by  training  up  youth  io 
feaming  and  useful  knowledge,  those  religious  improvements  would  gradually  be 
brought  about,  which  the  Prmces,  die  Prelates,  and  the  Divines  of  his  days  could 
uot  be  persuaded  to  admit  or  to  tolerate."  (Jortin,  p.  279.)  In  yielding,  however, 
'to  thu  pleasing  expectation,  Erasmus  must  have  flattered  himself  with  the  hope,  not 
only  of  a  perfect  freedom  of  literary  discussion,  but  of  such  reforms  in  the  prevailing 
modes  of  instruction,  as  would  give  complete  scope  to  the  eneigies  of  the  human 
mind ; — for,  where  books  and  teachers  are  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  those  who 
are  hostile  to  the  dissemination  of  truth,  they  become  the  most  powerful  of  all  aux- 
ifiaries  to  the  authority  of  established  errors. 

It  was  lon|  a  proverbial  saying  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Romish  church,  that 
'*  Erasmus  laid  die  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it ; "  and  there  is  more  truth  in  the  re- 
mariE,  than  in  most  of  their  sarcasms  on  the  same  subject. 
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Ludovicus  Vives,*  Sir  Thomas  More,t  and  many  other 
accomplished  scholars  of  a  similar  character,  who,  if  they 
do  not  rank  in  the  same  line  with  the  daring  reformers  by 
whom  the  errors  of  the  Catholic  church  were  openly  as- 
sailed, certainly  exhibit  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the 
barbarous  and  unenlightened  writers  of  the  preceding  age. 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately after,  was  itself  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  of  the  invention  of  printing. 
But  although,  in  one  point  of  view,  only  an  effect,  it  is 
not,  on  the  present  occasion,  less  entitled  to  notice  than 
the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced. 

The  renunciation,  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  of  theo- 
logical opinions  so  long  consecrated  by  time,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  creed  more  pure  in  its  principles,  and  more 
liberal  in  its  spirit,  could  not  fail  to  encourage,  on  all  other 
subjects,  a  congenial  freedom  of  inquiry.  These  circum- 
stances operated  still  more  directly  and  powerfully,  by  their 
influence  in  undermining  the  authority  of  Aristotle ;  an 
authority,  which  for  many  years  was  scarcely  inferior  in 
the  schools  to  that  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  which,  in  some 
Universities,  was  supported  by  statutes,  requiring  the 
teachers  to  promise  upon  oath,  that,  in  their  public  lectures, 
they  would  follow  no  other  guide. 

Luther,!  who  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  corruptions 
which  the  Romish  church  had  contrived  to  connect  with 


*  Ludovicus  Vives  was  a  learned  Spaniard,  intimately  connected  botii  with  Eras- 
mus and  More ;  with  the  former  of  whom  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Louvain ;  **  where 
they  both  promoted  literature  as  much  as  they  could,  though  not  without  great  op- 
position from  some  of  the  divines."    Jortin,  p.  255. 

**  He  was  invited  into  England  by  Wolsey,  in  1523 ;  and  coming  to  Oxford,  he 
read  the  Cardinars  lecture  of  Hwnamty^  and  also  lectures  of  Civil  Law,  which 
Henry  VIIL,  and  his  Queen  Catharine,  did  him  the  honor  of  attending."  (Ibid.  p. 
207.)    He  died  at  Bruges  in  1554. 

In  point  of  good  sense  and  acuteness,  wherever  he  treats  of  philosophical  ques- 
tions, he  yiel£  to  none  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  in  some  of  his  anticipations  of 
the  future  progress  of  science,  he  discovers  a  mind  more  comprehensive  and  saga- 
cious tiian  any  of  them.  Erasmus  appears,  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Budsus  (dated  in 
1521,)  to  have  foreseen  the  brilliant  career  which  Vives,  then  a  very  young  man, 
was  about  to  run.  *<  Vives  in  stadio  literaiio,  non  minus  feliciter  quam  gnaviter  de- 
certat,  et  si  satis  ingenium  hominis  novi,  non  conquiescet,  donee  omnes  a  tergo 
relinquerit." — For  this  letter  (the  whole  of  which  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it 
contains  a  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments of  his  daughters,)  see  Jortin's  Itfe  of  Erasmus,  vol.  II.  p.  866, 
etseq, 

t  See  Note  A. 

\  Bom  1488,  died  1546. 
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their  veneration  for  the  Stagirite,*  not  only  threw  off  the 
yoke  himself,  but,  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  speaks 
of  Aristotle  with  most  unbecoming  asperity  and  con- 
tempt.f  In  one  very  remarkable  passage,  he  asserts,  that 
the  study  of  Aristotle  was  wholly  useless,  not  only  in 
Theolc^y,  but  in  Natural  Philosophy,  "  What  does  it 
contribute,"  he  asks, "  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  to  trifle 
and  cavil  in  language  conceived,  and  prescribed  by  Aris- 
totle, concerning  matter,  form,  motion,  and  time  ? ''  { 
The  same  freedom  of  thought  on  topics  not  strictly  theo- 
logical, formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
Calvin.  A  curious  instance  of  it  occurs  in  one  of  his 
letters,  where  he  discusses  an  ethical  question  of  no  small 
moment  in  the  science  of  political  economy  ; — "  How  far 
it  is  consistent  with  morality  to  accept  of  interest  for  a 
pecuniary  loan  ?  "  On  this  question,  which,  even  in 
Protestant  countries,  continued,  till  a  very  recent  period, 
to  divide  the  opinions  both  of  divines  and  lawyers,  Calvin 
treats  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  that  of  the  church 
with  equal  disregard.  To  the  former,  he  opposes  a  close 
and  logical  argument,  not  unworthy  of  Mr.  Bentham. 

*  In  one  of  hii  letters  he  writes  thus:  "  Ego  simpUciter  credo,  quod  impossibile 
nt  ecclesiam  reformari,  nisi  funditus  canones,  decretales,  schoJastica  theologia,  phi- 
losophia,  logica,  ut  nunc  habentur,  eradlcentur,  et  alia  instituant'ur.'*  Bruckeri  Hist 
CW.PW/.  Tom.IV.p.96. 

t  For  a  specimen  of  Luther's  scurrility  against  Aristotle,  see  Bayle,  Art.  Luther, 
NoteHH. 

In  Luther's  ColloqtUa  MeruaUa  we  are  told,  that  "he  abhorred  the  Schoolmen^ 
and  called  them  sophistical  locusts,  caterpillars,  frogs,  and  lice.'*  From  the  same 
work  we  learn,  that  "  he  hated  Aristotle,  but  highly  esteemed  Cicero,  as  a  wise  and 
good  man."    See  Jortin's  Ltfe  of  Erasmus,  p.  12  L 

I "  Nihil  adjuroenti  ex  ipso  haberi  posse  non  solum  ad  theologiam  seu  sacras  literas, 
Terum  etiam  ad  ipsam  naturalem  philosophiam.  Quid  enim  juvet  ad  rerum  cognitio- 
nem,  si  de  materia,  forma,  motu,  tempore,  nugari  et  cavillari  queas  verbis  ab  Aiistotele 
conceptis  et  prffiscriptis  ? "    Brack.  Hist.  Phil,  Tom.  IV.  p.  101. 

The  following  passage  to  the  same  purpose  is  quoted  by  Bayle :  **  Non  mihi  per« 
suadebitis,  philosophiam  esse  garrulitatem  illam  de  materia,  motu,  infinite,  loco» 
vacuo,  tempore,  que  I'er^  in  Aristotele  sola  discimus,  talia  quas  nee  intellectum,  nee 
affectum,  nee  commimes  hominum  mores  quidquam  juvent ;  tantum  coutentionibus 
serendls  seminandisque  idonea."    Bayle,  Art.  Luther,  Note  HH. 

I  borrow  from  Bayle  another  short  extract  from  Luther :  "Nihil  ita  ardet  animus, 
qoiLm  histrionem  ilium,  (Aristotelem,)  qui  tarn  ver^  GrsBca  larva  ecclesiam  lusit, 
'  multis  revelare^  ignomi&iamque  ejus  cunctis  ostendere,  si  otium  esset  Habeo  in 
manos  commenlariolos  in  1,  Physicoram,  quibus  fabulam  Aristei  denuo  agere  statui 
in.  meum  istum  Protea  (Aristotelem.)  Pars  cracis  meae  vel  maxima  est,  quod  videte 
cogor  fratrum  optima  ingenia,  bonis  stidiis  nata,  in  btis  coenis  vitam  agere,  et  operam 
perdere."  Ibid. 

That  Luther  was  deeply  skiHed  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  we  learn  from  veiy 
high  authority,  that  of  Melanchthon ;  who  tells  us  farther,  that  he  was  a  strenuous 
p^r&san  of  the  sect  of  JSominaHsts,  or,  as  they  were  then  generally  «aUed>  Tarmi' 
nitis.    Brack.  Tom.  IV.  pp.  98,  94,  et  seq. 
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To  the  latter  he  replies,  by  showing,  that  the  Mosaic  law 
on  this  point  was  not  a  moral  but  a  municipal  prohibition  ; 
a  prohibition  not  to  be  judged  of  from  any  particular  text 
of  Scripture,  but  upon  the  principles  of  natural  equity.* 
The  example  of  these  two  Fathers  of  the  Reformation, 
would  probably  have  been  followed  by  consequences  still 
greater  and  more  immediate,  if  Melanchthon  had  not  un- 
fortunately given  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Peripatetic  school :  f  but  still,  among  the  Reform- 
ers in  general,  the  credit  of  these  doctrines  gradually 
declined,  and  a  spirit  of  research  and  of  improvement  pre- 
vailed. 

The  invention  of  printing,  which  took  place  very  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  be- 
sides adding  greatly  to  the  efficacy  of  the  causes  above 
mentioned,  must  have  been  attended  with  very  important 
effects  of  its  own,  on  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
For  us,  who  have  been  accustomed,  from  our  infancy,  to 
the  use  of  books,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  disadvantages  which  those  labored  under,  who  had  to 
acquire  the  whole  of  their  knowledge  through  the  medium 
of  universities  and  schools ; — blindly  devoted  as  the  gene- 
rality of  students  must  then  have  been  to  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  the  teacher,  who  first  unfolded  to  their  curi- 
osity the  treasures  of  literature  and  the  wonders  of  science. 
Thus  error  was  perpetuated  ;  and,  instead  of  yielding  to 
time,  acquired  additional  influence  in  each  successive 
generation.!     In  modern  times,  this  influence  of  names 

•  See  Note  B. 

t  "  £t  Melanchthoni  quidem  pnecipue  debetur  conservatio  philosophise  Aristotoli- 
C8B  in  Academiis  protestantium.  Scripsit  is  compendia  plerammque  disciplinanim 
philosophioB  AristoteKcaB  que  in  Academiis  dia  reKnarant"  Heineccii  EUm,  Hi$t. 
PhiL  §  ciii.    See  also  BayWs  Dictionary ^  Art  Melanchthon, 

X  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  mode  of  conducting  education  by  means  of  oral 
instruction  alone,  that  the  difierent  sects  of  philosophy  arose  in  ancient  Greece.;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the  obvious  inconveniences  re- 
sulting from  fhem,  that  Socrates  introduced  his  peculiar  method  of  questioning,  widi 
an  air  of  sceptical  diffidence,  those  whom  he  was  anxious  to  instruct ;  so  as  to  allow 
them,  in  forming  their  conclusions,  the  complete  and  unbiassed  exercise  of  their  own 
reason.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  apology  offered  for  the  apparent  indecision  of  the 
Academic  school,  by  one  of  its  wisest,  as  well  as  most  eloquent  adherents.  *'  As 
for  other  sects,"  says,^icero,  **  who  aie  boun4  in  fetters,  before  they  are  able  to  form 
any  judgment  of  what  is  right  or  true,  and  who  have  been  led  to  yield  themselves 
up,  m  their  tender  years,  to  the  guidance  of  some  fnend,  or  to  the  captivating  elo- 
quence of  the  teacher  whom  they  have  first  heard,  they  assume  to  themselves  the 
right  of  pronouncing  upon  questions  of  which  they  ate  completely  i^orant ;  adhering 
to  whatever  creed  the  wind  of  doctrine  may  have  driven  tiiem,  as  if  it  were  the  only 
rock  onwhich  their  safety  depended."    Cic.  iiuaittiM,  8. 
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is,  comparatiyely  speaking,  at  an  end.  The  object  of  a 
public  teacher  is  no  longer  to  inculcate  a  particular  system 
of  dogmas,  but  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  exercising  their 
own  judgments ;  to  exhibit  to  them  an  outline  of  the  dif- 
ferent sciences,  and  to  suggest  subjects  for  their  future 
examination*  The  few  attempts  to  establish  schools,  and 
to  found  sects,  have  all  (after  perhaps  a  temporary  suc- 
cess) proved  abortive.  Their  effect,  too,  during  their 
short  continuance,  has  been  perfectly  the  reverse  of  that 
of  the  schools  of  antiquity  ;  for  whereas  these  .are  insiru- 
mental,  on  many  occasions,  in  establishing  and  diffusing 
error  in  th6  world,  the  founders  of  our  modern  sects,  by 
mixing  up  important  truths  with  their  own  peculiar  tenets, 
and  by  disguising  them  under  the  garb  of  a  technical 
phraseology,  have  fostered  such  prejudices  against  them- 
selves, as  have  bUnded  the  public  mind  to  all  the  lights 
they  were  able  to  communicate.  Of  this  remark  a  mel- 
ancholy illustration  occurs  (as  M.  Turgot  long  ago  pre- 
dicted) in  the  case  of  the  French  Economists ;  and  many 
examples  of  a  similar  import  might  be  produced  from  the 
history  of  science  in  our  country ;  more  particularly  from 
the  history  of  tlie  various  medical  and  metaphysical 
schools  which  successively  rose  and  fell  during  the  last 
century. 

With  the  circumstances  already  suggested,  as  conspir- 
ing to  accelerate  the  progress  of  knowledge,  another  has 
cooperated  very  extensively  and  powerfully ;  the  rise  of 
the  lower  orders  in  the  diflferent  countries  of  Europe, — in 
consequence  partly  of  the  enlargement  of  commerce,  and 
partly  of  the  eflTorts  of  the  Sovereigns  to  reduce  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

Without  this  emancipation  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  wealth  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  invention  of  printing 
would  have  been  extremely  limited.  A  certain  degree  of 
ease  and  independence  is  essentially  requisite  to  inspire 
men  with  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  afford  the  leis- 
ure necessary  for  acquiring  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  en- 
couragement which  such  a  state  of  society  presents  to 
industry  and  ambition,  that  the  selfish  passions  of  the 
multitude  can  be  interested  in  the  intellectual  improve- 
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ment  of  their  children.  It  is  only,  too,  in  snch  a  state  of 
society,  that  education  and  books  are  likely  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  ;  iTor  while  these  advantages  are 
confined  to  one  privileged  description  of  individuals,  they 
but  furnish  them  with  an  additional  engine  for  debasing 
and  misleading  the  minds  of  their  inferiors.  To  all  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  shock  and  coll  is* 
ion  of  difierent  and  opposite  prejudices,  that  truths  are 
gradually  cleared  from  that  admixture  of  error  which  they 
have  so  strong  a  tendency  to  acquire,  wherever  the  course 
of  public  opinion  is  forcibly  constrained  and  guided  withi9 
certain  artificial  channels,  marked  out  by  the  narrow  views 
of  human  policy.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  therefore, 
occasioned  by  the  rise  of  the  lower  orders,  would  neces- 
sarily contribute  to  the  improvement  of  useful  science,  not 
merely  in  proportion  to  the  arithmetical  number  of  .culti- 
vated minds  now  combined  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  but  in 
a  proportion  tending  to  accelerate  that  important  effect 
with  a  far  greater  rapidity. 

Nor  ought  we  here  to  overlook  the  influence  of  the 
foregoing  causes,  in  encouraging  among  authors  the  prac- 
tice of  addressing  the  multitude  in  their  own  vernacular 
tongues.  The  zeal  of  the  Reformers  first  gave  birth  to 
this  invaluable  innovation  ;  and  imposed  on  their  adver- 
saries the  necessity  of  employing,  in  their  own  defence, 
the  same  weapons.*  From  that  moment  the  prejudice 
began  to  vanish  which  had  so  long  confounded  knowledge 
with  erudition;  and  a  revolution  commenced  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  analogous  to  what  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder produced  in  the  art  of  war.  "  All  the  splendid 
distinctions  of  mankind/'  as  the  Champion  aad  Flower 
of  Chivalry  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  were  thereby  thrown 
down ;  and  the  naked  shepherd  levelled  with  the  knight 
,  clad  in  steel." 

To  all  these  considerations  may  be  added  the  gradual 

*  ''  The  sacred  books  were,  in  almost  all  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe,  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  each  respective  people,  particularly  in  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  Britain."  (Mosheim's  Eccles,  Hist,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  265.)  The  effect  of 
this  single  circumstance  in  multiplying  the  number  of  readers  and  of  thinkers,  and  in 
^ving  a  certain  stability  to  the  mutable  forms  of  oral  speech,  may  be  easily  imagined, 
file  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Lowth  to  be 
still  the  best  standard  oi  our  language. 
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efiects  of  time  and  experience  in  correcting  the  errors  and 
prejudices  which  had  misled  philosophers  during  so  long 
a  succession  of  ages.  To  this  cause,  chiefly,  must  be  as- 
cribed the  ardor  with  which  we  find  various  ingenious 
men,  soon  after  the  period  in  question,  employed  in  pros- 
ecuting experimental  inquiries ;  a  species  of  study  to  which 
nothing  analogous  occurs  in  the  history  of  ancient  sci- 
ence.* The  boldest  and  most  successful  of  this  new 
school  was  the  celebrated  Paracelsus ;  born  in  1493,  and, 
consequently  only  ten  years  younger  than  Luther.  ^^  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt,"  says  Le  Clerc,  in  his  History  ofPhys- 
icj  ^^  that  he  possessed  an  extensiye  knowledge  of  what  is 
called  the  Materia  Medica^  and  that  he  had  employed 
much  time  in  working  on  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  mineral  substances  of  which  it  is  composed.  He 
seems,  besides,  to  have  tried  an  immense  number  of  ex- 
periments in  chemistry ;  but  he  has  this  great  defect,  that 
he  studiously  conceals  or  disguises  the  results  of  his  long 
experience.''  The  same  author  quotes  from  Paracelsus  a 
remarkable  expression,  in  which  he  calls  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  a  wooden  foundation.  ^^  He  ought  to  have  at- 
tempted," continues  Le  Clerc,  ^^  to  have  laid  a  better ; 
but  if  he  has  not  done  it,  he  has  at  least,  by  discovering 
its  weakness,  invited  his  successors  to  look  out  for  a  firmer 

basis,  "t 

Lord  Bacon  himself,  while  he  censures  the  moral  frail- 
ties of  Paracelsus,  and  the  blind  empiricism  of  his  follow- 
ers, indirectly  acknowledges  the  extent  of  his  experimental 
information :  ^^  The  ancient  sophists  may  be  said  to  have 
hid ;  but  Paracelsus  extinguished  the  light  of  nature. 
The  sophists  were  only  deserters  of  experience,  but  Para- 
celsus has  betrayed  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  so  far 
from  understanding  the  right  method  of  conducting  ex- 
periments, or  of  recording  their  results,  that  he  has  added 
to  the  trouble  and  tediousness  of  experimenting.  By 
wandering  through  the  wilds  of  experience,  his  disciples 
sometimes  stumble  upon  useful  discoveries,  not  by  reason, 
but  by  accident; — whence   rashly  proceeding  to  form 

*  <*  Hac  nostra  (ot  s«pe  diiimiis)  feUcitatifl  eujusdam  sunt  potiiu  quam  &ca]ta0«, 
et poHu$  temporU  partus  quam  ingenU"    J^Tov,  Org,    7***  *  -  '''"• 
t  Histobe  de  la  M^decine,  (kla  Haye,  1729,)  p.  819. 
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theories,  they  carry  the  smoke  and  tarnish  of  their  art 
along  with  them  ;  and,  like  childish  operators  at  the  fur- 
nace, attempt  to  raise  a  structure  of  philosophy  with  a  few 
experiments  of  distillation.'^ 

Two  other  circumstances,  of  a  nature  widely  different 
from  those  hitherto  enumerated,  although,  probably,  in  no 
small  degree  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principles, 
seconded,  with  an  incalculable  accession  of  power,  the 
sudden  impulse  which  the  human  mind  had  just  received. 
The  same  century  which  the  invention  of  printing,   and 
the  revival  of  letters  have  made  for  ever  memorable,  was 
also  illustrated  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,   and 
of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; — 
events  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  fixing  a  new  era 
in  the  political  and  moral  history  of  mankind ;  and  which 
still  continue  to  exert  a  growing  influence  over  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  our  species.     ''  It  is  an  era,"  as  Raynal 
observes,  "  which  gave  rise  to  a  revolution,  not  only  in  the 
commerce  of  nations,  but  in  the  manners,  industry,  and 
government  of  the  world.     At  this  period  new  connexions 
were  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant  re- 
gions, for  the  supply  of  wants  which  they  had  never  before 
experienced.     The  productions  of  climates  situated  under 
the  equator,  were  consumed  in  countries  bordering  on  the 
pole ;  the  industry  of  the  north  was  transplanted  to   the 
south  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  were  clothed  with 
the  manufactures  of  the  east ;    a  general  intercourse  of 
opinions,  laws,  and  customs,  diseases  and  remedies,  virtues 
and  vices,  was  established  among  men." 

"  Every  thing,"  continues  the  same  writer, "  has  chang- 
ed, and  must  yet  change  more.  But  4t  is  a  question,  . 
whether  the  revolutions  that  are  passed,  or  those  which 
must  hereafter  take  place,  have  been,  or  can  be,  of  any 
utility  to  the  human  race.  Will  they  add  to  the  tranquil- 
lity, to  the  enjoyments,  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankin4  ? 
Can  they  improve  our  present  state,  or  do  they  only 
change  it  ?  " 

I  have  introduced  this  quotation  not  with  the  design  of 
attempting  at  present  any  reply  to  the  very  interesting 
question  with  which  it  concludes ;  but  merely  to  convey 
some  slight  notion  of  the  political  and  moral  importance 
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of  the  eyents  in  question.  I  csinilot,  however,  forbear  to 
remark,  in  addition  to  Raynal's  eloquent  and  impressive 
sammarj,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  new  facts  which 
these  events  have  furnished  for  illustrating  the  versatile 
nature  of  man,  and  the  history  of  civil  society.  In  this 
respect  (as  Bacon  has  well  observed)  they  have  fully  ver- 
ified the  Scripture  prophecy,  multi  pertransibunt  et  auge- 
bitur  scientia ;  or,  in  the  still  more  emphatical  words  of 
oar  English  version,  ^'  Many  shall  go  to  and  fro,  and  knowl- 
edge shall  be  increased."  *  The  same  prediction  may  be 
applied  to  the  gradual  renewal  (in  proportion  as  modern 
governments  became  effectual  in  securing  order  and  tran- 
quillity) of  that  intercourse  between  the  different  states  of 
Europe,  which  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  during  the 
anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  consequence  of  these  combined  causes,  aided   by 
some  others  of  secondary  importance,!  the  Genius  of  the 

'"Neqoe  omittenda  est  prophetia  Danielis  dc  ultimis  mnndi  temporibus ;  mvUi 
fertransibunt  et  atigebitur  scientia :  Manifeste  iDDuens  et  signiiicaDs,  esse  in  fatis, 
id  est,  in  providenlia,  ut  pertransitus  mundi  (qui  per  tot  longinqiias  oavigationes  im> 
pletiir  pkD^  aat  jam  in  opera  esse  videtur)  et  augmenta  scientiarum  in  eandem 
statem  incidant.'*    JVbv.  Org.  Lib.^xciii. 

\  Such  as  the  accidental  iaventions  of  the  telescope  and  of  the  microscope.  The 
powerful  influence  of  these  inventions  may  be  easily  conceived ;  not  only  in  advanc- 
ing the  sciences  of  Astronomy  and  of  Natural  History,  but  in  banishing  many  of  the 
sebolastie  prejudices  then  universally  prevalent.  The  effects  of  the  telescope,  in  this 
respect,  have  been  often  remarked ;  but  less  attention  has  been  given  to  those  of  the 
microscope, — which,  however,  it  is  probable,  contributed  not  a  little  to  prepare  the 
my  for  the  modem  revival  of  the  Atomic  or  Corpuscular  Philosophy,  by  Bacon, 
Gassendi,  and  Newton.  That,  on  the  mind  of  Bacon,  the  wonders  disclosed  by  the 
poicroscope  produced  a  strong  impression  in  favor  of  the  Epicurean  physics,  may  be 
inferred  from  his  own  words.  "  Perspicillum  (microscopicum)  si  vidisset  Democritus, 
cxsiluisset  forte ;  et  modum  videndi  Atomum  (quem  ille  invisibilem  omnino  affirmavit) 
imrentnm  fuisse  putasset.'*    JVbo.  Org,  Lib.  ii.  §'  89. 

^  We  are  told  in  the  Ufe  of  Galileo,  that  when  the  telescope  was  invented,  some  in- 
dhriduals  carried  to  so  great  a  length  their  devotion  to  Aristotle,  that  they  positively 
refused  to  look  through  that  instrument:  so  averse  were  they  to  open  their  eyes  to 
any  truths  inconsistent  with  their  favorite  creed.  (  Vita  del  Galileo,  Venezia,  1744.) 
It  is  amusing  to  find  some  other  followers  of  the  Stagtrite,  a  very  few  yea^  afterwards, 
when  they  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  call  in  question  the  evidence  of  sense, 
asserting  that  it  was  from  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  where  he  attempts  to  explain  why 
stars  become  visible  in  the  daytime  when  viewed  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well, 
that  the  invention  of  the  telescope  was  borrowed.  The  two  facts,  when  combined 
together,  exhibit  a  truly  characteristical  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  fatal  weaknesses 
incident  to  humanity ;  and  form  a  moral  apologue,  daily  exemplified  on  subjects  of 
still  nearer  and  higher  interest  than  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 

In  ascribing  to  (iceident  the  inventions  of  the  telescope  and  of  the  microscope,  I 
have  expressed  myself  in  conformity  to  common  language ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  an  invention  may  be  accidental  with  respect  to  the  particular  author, 
and  yet  may  be  the  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  of  society  at  the  period  when 
it  took  place.  As  to  the  instruments  in  question,  the  combination  of  lenses  employed 
in  their  structure  is  so  simple,  that  it  could  scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  aU  the 
experimenten  and  mechanicians  of  that  busy  and  inquisitive  age.    A  similar  remark 
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human  race  seems,  all  at  once,  to  have  awakened  with 
renovated  and  giant  strength,  from  his  long  sleep*  In 
less  than  a  century  from  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  Copernicus  discovered  the 
true  theory  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  a  very  few  yeais 
afterwards,  was  succeeded  by  the  great  precursors  of  New- 
ton,— Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  Galileo* 

The  step  made  by  Copernicij^  may  he  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  human  reason; — wheth- 
er we  consider  the  sagacity  which  enabled  the  author  to 
obviate,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  many  plausible  objec- 
tions which  niust  have  presented  themselves  against  bis 
conclusions,  at  a  period  when  the  theory  of  motion  was  so 
imperfectly  understood;  or  the  bold  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  encouraged  him  to  exercise  his  private  judgment, 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle, — to  the  decrees 
of  the  church  of  Rome, — and  to  the  universal  belief  of  the 
learned,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages.  He  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  well  merited  the  encomium  bestowed  on 
him  by  Kepler,  when  he  calls  him  ^f  a  man  of  vast  genius, 
and,  what  is  of  still  greater  moment  in  these  researches,  a 
man  of  a  free  mind." 

The  establishment  of  the  Copernican  system,  beside 
the  new  field  of  study  which  it  opened  to  Astronomers, 
must  have  had  great  effects  on  philosophy  in  all  its  branch- 
es, by  inspiring  those  sanguine  prospects  of  future  improve- 
ment, which  stimulate  curiosity  and  invigorate  the  inven- 
tive powers.  It  afforded  to  the  common  sense,  even 
of  the  illiterate,  a  palpable  and  incontrovertible  proof,  that 
the  ancients  had  not  exhausted  the  stock  of  possible  dis- 
coveries ;  and  that,  in  matters  of  science,  the  creed  of  the 
Romish  church  was  not  infallible.  In  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  Kepler's  works,  we  perceive  the  influence  of  these 
prospects  on  his  mind.  ^^  Hsbc  et  caetera  hujusmodi  latent 
m  pandectis  aevi  sequentis,  non  antea  discenda,  quam 
librum  hunc  Deus  arbiter  sseculorum  recluserit  mortal- 
ibus.''  * 

has  been  made  by  Condorcet  coDceroing  fhe  iDvention  of  piinting.    *'  LMnvention 
de  rimprimerie  a  sans  doute  a^anc^  le  progr^s  de  Tcsp^ce  humaine ;  mais  cette  inyeii- 
tion  ^toit  elle-m^e  une  suite  de  I'uaajge  de  la  lecture  r^pandu  dans  on  grand  nombre 
de  ptys*"     ^^  du  Iktreot 
*  ffpit  Astron.  Copermc. 
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I  ha?e  hitherto  takea  no  notice  of  the  efiect^  of  the 
revival  of  letters  on  Metaphysical,  Moral,  or  Political  sci- 
ence* The  troth  is,  that  little  deserving  of  our  attemion 
occurs  in  an  j  of  these  departments  prior  to  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  ;  and  nothing  which  bears  the  most  remote  anal- 
ogy to  the  rapid  strides  made,  during  the  sixteenth,  in 
mathematics,  .astronomy,  and  physics.  The  influence, 
indeed,  of  the  reformation  on  the  practical  doctrines  of 
ethics  appears  to  have  been  great  and  immediate*  We 
may  judge  of  this  from  a  passage  in  Melanchthon,  where 
he  combats  the  pernicious  and  impious  tenets  of  those 
theologians  who  maintained,  that  moral  distinctions  are 
created  entirely  by  the  arbitrary  and  revealed  will  of  God. 
In  opposition  to  this  heresy  he  expresses  himself  in  these 
memorable  words : — "  Wherefore  our  decision  is  this ;  that 
those  precepts  which  learned  men  have  committed  to  writ- 
ing, transcribing  them  from  the  common  reason  and  com- 
mon feelings  of  human  nature,  are  to  be  accounted  as  not 
less  divine,  than  those  contained  in  the  tables  given  to 
Moses ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of  our  Maker 
to  supersede,  by  a  law  graven  upon  stone,  that  which  is 
written  with  his  own  finger  on  the  table  of  the  hearts"  * — 
This  language  was,  undoubtedly,  a  most  important  step 
towards  a  just  system  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  but  still,  like 
the  other  steps  of  the  Reformers,  it  was  only  a  return  to 
common  sense,  and  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity, 
firom  the  dogmas  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  by 
an  ambitious  priesthood.f     Many  years  were  yet  to  elapse, 

•  «« Proinde  sic  statuimus,  nthilo  minas  divma  precepta  esse  ea,  mm  a  sensu  com- 
mimi  et  natuns  judicio  mutuati  docti  homines  gentiles  literis,  mandarant,  quam  qus 
extant  in  ipfds  sazeis  Mosis  tabulis.  Neque  ille  ipse  coelestis  Pater  pluris  a  nobis  neii 
eas  leges  yoluit,  quas  in  saxo  scripdt,  quam  quasin  ipsos  animonun  nostrorums  eosus 
impresserat." 

Not  having  it  in  my  power  %t  present  to  constdt  Melanchthon's  works,  I  hare  tran- 
scribed the  foregoing  paragraph  on  the  authority  of  a  learned  German  Professor, 
Christ.  Meiners.    See  his  Hisioria  Doeirina  de  Vero  JDeo.    LemgoWs»  1780,  p*  12. 

t  It  is  obsenred  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  that  the  doctrine  which  refers  the  original  moral 
distinctions  to  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  the  Deily,  was  strongly  reprobated  by  the 
andent  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  that "  it  crept  up  afterward  in  the  scho- 
lastic sj^s ;  Occam  being  among  the  first  that  maintained,  that  there  is  no  act  evil, 
but  as  it  is  prohibited  by  God,  and  which  cannot  be  made  good,  if  it  be  commanded 
by  him.  In  this  doctrine  he  was  quiclcly  followed  by  Petrus  Alliacus,  Andreas  de 
Novo  Castro,  and  others."    See  Ihreatise  of  ImmvAable  MoraXUy, 

It  is  pleasing  to  remarli,  how  very  generally  the  heresy  here  ascribed  to  Occam  is 
now  feprobated  by  good  men  of  aH  persuasions.  The  Catholics  have  even  begun  to 
recriminate  on  the  Reformera  as  the  first  broachers  of  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  regtettaS,  that 
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before  any  attempts  were  to  be  made  to  trace,  with  ana- 
lytical accuracy,  the  moral  phenomena  of  human  life  to 
their  first  principles  in  the  constitution  and  condition  of 
man ;  or  even  to  disentangle  the  plain  and  practical  les- 
sons of  ethics  from  the  speculative  and  controverted  arti- 
cles of  theological  systems.* 

A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  powerful 
appeals  in  the  early  protestant  writers,  to  the  moral  judg- 
ment and  moral  feelings  of  the  human  race,  from  those 
casuistical  subtilties,   with   which   the    schoolmen    and 


ID  $ome  of  the  writings  of  the  latter,  too  near  approaches  to  it  are  to  be  found.  The 
truth  is  (as  Burnet  long  ago  observed),  that  the  effects  of  the  reformation  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  reformed  churches; — to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  have,  since  that  era,  profited  veiy  largely  by  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  sciences  and  of  human  reason. 

I  quote  the  following  sentence  from  a  highly  respectable  Catholic  writer  on  fhe 
law  of  nature  and  nations : — Qui  rationem  exsulare  jubent  a  moralibus  prseceptis 
qu»  in  sacris  Uteris  traduntur,  et  in  absurdam  enormemque  Lutheri  sentenUam  im- 
prudentes  incidunt  (quam  egregie  et  elegantissime  relutavit  Melchior  Canus,  Loc. 
TKeolog.  Lib.  ix.  et  x.)  et  ea-docent,  quae  si  sectatores  inveniant,  moralia  omnia 
susque  deque  miscere,  et  revelationem  ipsam  inutilem  omnino  et  inefficacem  reddere 
possent."  (Lampredi  Florentini  Jwris  J^atura  et  Oentium  Theoremata^  Tom.  II, 
p.  195.  Pisis,  1782.)  For  the  continuation  of  the  passage,  which  would  do  credit 
to  the  most  liberal  protestant,  I  must  refer  to  the  original  work.  The  zeal  of  Luther 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  had  probably  prepossessed  him,  in  his  early  years 
in  favor  of  some  of  the  theological  tenets  of  Occam ;  and  afterwards  prevented  him 
from  testifying  his  disapprobation  of  them  so  explicity  and  decidedly  as  Melanchthon 
and  other  reformers  have  done. 

•  '*  The  theological  system,"  says  the  learned  and  judicious  Mosheim,  "  that  now 
prevails  in  the  Lutheran  academies,  is  not  of  the  same  tenor  or  spirit  with  that  which 
was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  the  Reformation.  The  dorious  defenders  of  religious 
liberty,  to  whom  we  owe  the  various  blessings  of  the  Reformation,  could  not,  at 
once,  behold  the  truth  in  all  its  lustre,  and  in  all  its  extent;  but,  as  usually  happens 
to  persons  that  have  been  long  accustomed  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  their  ap- 
proaches towards  knowledge  were  but  slow,  and  their  views  of  things  but  imperfect'* 
(Maclaine's  Transl  of  Mosheim.  London,  2d  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  19.)  He  afterwards 
mentions  one  of  Luther's  eariy  disciples,  (Amsdorff ),  "  who  was  so  far  transported 
and  infatuated  by  his  excessive  zeal  for  the  supposed  doctrine  of  his  master,  as  to 
maintain,  that  good  works  are  an  impediment  to  salvcUion.**    Ibid.  p.  89. 

Mosheim,  after  reroarkine  that "  there  are  more  excellent  rules  of  conduct  in  the 
few  practical  productions  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
numerable-volumes of  all  the  ancient  ccuuists  and  moralizers,'*  candidly  acknowl- 
edges," that  the  notions  of  these  great  men  concerning  the  important  science  of  mo- 
rality were  far  from  being  sufficientiy  accurate  or  extensive.  Melanchthon  himself, 
whose  exquisite  judgment  rendered  him  peculiarly  capable  of  reducing  into  a  com- 
pendious system  the  elements  of  every  science,  never  seems  to  have  thought  of  treat- 
ing morals  in  this  manner ;  but  has  inserted,  on  the  contrary,  all  his  practical  rules  and 
instructions,  under  the  theological  articles  that  relate  to  the  law,  sin,  freewUl,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,**    Mosheim's  Eccles,  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  28,  24. 

The  same  author  elsewhere  observes,  that  "  the  progress  of  morality  among  the 
reformed  was  obstructed  by  the  very  same  means  that  retarded  its  improvement  amoi^ 
the  Lutherans ;  and  that  it  was  left  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state  by  Calvin  and  his 
associates.  It  was  neglected  amidst  the  tumult  of  controversy ;  and,  while  every 
pen  was  drawn  to  maintain  certain  systems  of  doctrine,  few  were  employed  in 
cultivating  that  master  science  which  has  mr/tie,  life,  and  mcmners  for  its  objects.** 
Ibid.  pp.  120, 121. 
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monks  of  the  middle  ages  bad  studied  to  obscure  the 
light  of  nature,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience. 
These  subtilties  were  precisely  analogous  in  their  spirit 
to  the  pia  et  religiosa  calliditas^  afterwards  adopted  in 
the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  and  so  inimitably  exposed  by 
Pascal  in  the  Provincial  Letters.  The  arguments  against 
them  employed  by  the  reformers,  cannot,  in  strict  pro- 
priety, be  considered  as  positive  accessions  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge  ;  but  what  scientific  discoveries  can 
be  compared  to  them  in  value  !  * 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  decline  t  of  that 
worst  of  all  heresies  of  the  Romish  church,  which,  by 
opposing  Revelation  to  reason,  endeavoured  to  extinguish 
the  light  of  both  ;  and  the  absurdity  (so  happily  describ- 
ed by  Locke)  became  every  day  more  manifest,  of  at- 
tempting "  to  persuade  men  to  put  out  their  eyes,  that 
they  might  the  better  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  in- 
visible star  by  a  telescope." 

In  the  meantime,  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  practical  morality  and  of  sound  policy,  was  superadded 
to  those  previously  existing  in  catholic  countries,  by  the 
rapid  growth  and  extensive  influence  of  the  Machiavellian 
school.  The  founder  of  this  new  sect  (or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  systematizer  and  apostle  of  its  doctrines) 
was  born  as  early  as  1469,  that  is,  about  ten  years  before 
Luther ;  and,  like  that  reformer,  acquired,  by  the  com- 

*  "  £t  tamen  ni  doctores,  angeUd^  eherubiei,  seraphici,^  non  modo  uoiveraam 
philosopbiam  ac  theologiam  erroribus  quam  pluriniis  iiiquioarunt ;  veram  etiam  in 
philosophiam  luoralem  iovexere  sacerrima  isla  pnncipm  probabilissimiy  methodi  diri- 
gendi  ifUentionenif  resenmtionis  tnentcUis,  peceati  philoiphici,  quibus  Jenuitae 
etiamnam  miiifice  delectantur."  Heinecc.  Elem,  Bistor,  PhU,  §  cii.  See  also  the 
references. 

With  respect  to  the  ethics  of  the  Jesuits,  which  exhibit  a  Tery  fair  picture  of  the 
freneral  state  of  that  science,  prior  to  the  reformation,  see  the  Provincial  Letters  ; 
Mosheim's  Eeelenastieal  Hiatory,  vol.  IV.  p.  354;  Domford's  Translation  of 
Putter's  Historical  Developement  of  t?ie  present  Political  Constitution  of  the 
Oermame  Empire,  (vol.  ii.  p.  6. ;)  and  the  Appendix  to  Penrose's  Bampton  Lee^ 
tures. 

1 1  have  said,  the  Decline  of  this  heresy ^  for  it  was  by  no  means  immediately 
extirpated  even  in  the  reformed  churches.  "  As  late  as  the  year  1598,  Daniel  Hoi- 
jnan.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  laying  hold  of  some  par- 
ticular opinions  of  Luther,  extravagantly  maintained,  that  philosophy  was  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  religion ;  that  truth  was  divisible  into  two  branches,  the  one  phUosophi- 
eat  and  the  other  theological;  and  that  what  was  inut  in  philosophy  ww  false  in 
theology."    Mosheim,  voL  iv.  p.  18. 
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manding  superiority  of  his  genius,  an  astonbhing  ascend- 
ant (though  of  a  very  different  nature)  over  the  minds  of 
his  followers.  No  writer,  certainly,  either  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  times,  has  ever  united,  in  a  more  remarkable 
degree,  a  greater  variety  of  the  most  dissimilar  and  seem- 
ingly the  most  discordant  gifts  and  attainments  ; — a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  all  those  arts  of  dissimulation 
and  intrigue,  which  in  the  petty  cabinets  of  Italy,  were 
then  universally  confounded  with  political  wisdom ; — ah 
imagination  familiarised  to  the  cool  contemplation  of 
whatever  is  perfidious  or  atrocious  in  the  history  of  con- 
spirators and  of  tyrants ; — combined  with  a  graphical  skill 
in  holding  up  to  laughter  the  comparatively  harmless 
follies  of  ordinary  life.  His  dramatic  humor  has  been 
often  compared  to  that  of  M oliere ;  but  it  resembles  it 
rather  in  comic  force,  than  in  benevolent  gayety,  or  in 
chastened  morality.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  forms  an 
extraordinary  contrast  to  that  strength  of  intellectual 
character,  which,  in  one  page,  reminds  us  of  the  deep 
sense  of  Tacitus,  and  in  the  next,  of  the  dark  and  infer- 
nal policy  of  Caesar  Borgia.  To  all  this  must  be  super- 
added a  purity  of  taste,  which  has  enabled  him,  as  an 
historian,  to  rival  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Grecian 
masters;  and  a  sagacity  in  combining  historical  facts, 
which  was  afterwards  to  afford  lights  to  the  school  of 
Montesquieu. 

Eminent,  however,  as  the  talents  of  Machiavel  unques- 
tionably were^  he  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  In  none  of  his  writings,  does  he 
exhibit  any  marks  of  that  lively  sympathy  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  human  race,  or  of  that  warm  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  truth  and  justice,  without  the  guidance  of 
which,  the  highest  mental  endowments,  when  applied  to 
moral  or  to  political  researches,  ai*e  in  perpetual  danger 
of  mistaking  their  way.  What  is  still  more  remarkable, 
he  seems  to  have  been  altogether  blind  to  the  mighty 
changes  in  human  affairs,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  invention  of  printing,  were  about  to  result  from 
the  progress  of  Reason  and  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge. 
Through  the  whole  of  his  Prince  (the  most  noted  as  well 
as  one  of  the  latest  of  his  publications)  he  proceeds  on 
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the  supposition,  that  the  sovereign  has  no  other  object  in 
goyerning,  but  his  own  advantage ;  the  very  circumstance 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  constitutes  the  es^ 
sence  of  the  worst  species  of  tyranny.*  He  assumes 
also  the  possibility  of  retaining  mankind  in  perpetual 
bondage  by  the  old  policy  of  the  double  doctrine ;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  enlightening  the  few,  and  hoodwinking 
the  many ; — a  policy  less  or  more  practised  by  statesmen 
in  all  ages  and  countries ;  but  which  (wherever  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  respected)  cannot  fail,  by  the  insult 
it  offers  to  the  discernment  of  the  multitude,  to  increase 
the  insecurity  of  those  who  have  the  weakness  to  employ 
it.  It  has  been  contended,  indeed,  by  some  of  Machia- 
vePs  apologists,  that  his  real  object  in  unfolding  and 
systematizing  the  mysteries  of  King-Crafty  was  to  point 
out  indirectly  to  the  governed  the  means  by  which  the 
encroachments  of  their  rulers  might  be  most  effectually 
resisted ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  satirize,  under 
the  ironical  mask  of  loyal  and  courtly  admonition,  the 
characteristical  vices  of  princes.f  But,  although  this 
hypothesis  has  been  sanctioned  by  several  distinguished 
names,  and  derives  some  verisimilitude,  from  various 
incidents  in  the  author's  life,  it  will  be  found,  on  exami- 
nation,  quite  untenable ;  and  accordingly  it  is  now,  I 
believe,  very  generally  rejected.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  if  such  were  actually  Machiayel's  views,  they  were 
much  too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  his  royal  pupils.  By 
many  of  these  his  book  has  been  adopted  as  a  manual  for 
daily  use ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  instance, 
in  which  it  has  been  regarded  by  this  class  of  students 
as  a  disguised  panegyric  upon  liberty  and  virtue.  The 
question  concerning  the  motives  of  the  author  is  surely  of 
littlemoment,  when  experience  has  enabled  us  to  pro- 
nounce so  decidedly  on  the  practical  effects  of  his  pre- 
cepts. 

"  About  the  period  of  the  Reformation,"  says  Condorcet, 

•  "  There  is  a  third  kind  of  tyranny,  which  most  properly  deserves  that  odious 
name,  and  which  stands  In  direct  opposition  to  royalty ;  it  takes  place  when^one 
man,  the  worst  perhaps  and  basest  in  the  country,  governs  a  kingdom,  with  no  other 
view  than  the  advantage  of  himself  and  his  family."  Aristotle^i  PoHties,  Book  vi, 
chap.  X.     See  Dr.  Gillie's  Translation. 

t  See  Note  C. 

VOL.  VI.  6 
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^^  the  principles  of  religious  Machiavelism  had  become  the 
only  creed  of  princes,  of  nninisters,  and  of  pontiifs ;  and 
the  same  opinions  had  contributed  to  corrupt  philosophy. 
What  code,  indeed,  of  morals,"  he  adds,  "  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  system,  of  which  one  of  the  principles  is, — 
that  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  morality  of  the  people 
by  false  pretences, — and  that  men  of  enlightened  minds 
have  a  right  to  retain  others  in  the  chains  from  which  they 
have  themselves  contrived  to  escape ! ''  The  fact  is  per- 
haps stated  in  terms  somewhat  too  unqualified ;  but  there 
are  the  best  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  exceptions  were 
few,  when  compared  with  the  general  proposition. 

The  consequences  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  creed 
among  the  rulers  of  mankind  were  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. ^'Infamous  crimes,  assassinations,  and  poison- 
ings," says  a  French  historian, "  prevailed  more  than  ever. 
They  were  thought  to  be  the  growth  of  Italy,  where  the 
rage  and  weakness  of  the  opposite  factions  conspired  to 
multiply  them.  Morality  gradually  disappeared,  and  with 
it  all  security  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  The  first  princi- 
ples of  duty  were  obliterated  by  the  joint  mfluence  of 
atheism  and  of  superstition."  * 

And  here,  may  I  be  permitted  to  caution  my  readers 
against  the  common  error  of  confounding  the  double  doc- 
trine of  Machiavellian  politicians,  with  the  benevolent 
reverence  for  established  opinions,  manifested  in  the  noted 
maxim  of  Fontenelle, — "  that  a  wise  man,  even  when  his 
hand  was  full  of  truths,  would  often  content  himself  with 
opening  his  little  finger  ?  "  Of  the  advocates  for  the  for- 
mer, it  may  be  justly  said,  that "  they  love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil;  "  well  knowing 
(if  I  may  borrow  the  words  of  Bacon,)  "  that  the  open 
daylight  doth  not  shew  the  masks  and  mummeries,  and 
triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  as  candlelight."  The 
philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  duly  impressed  with 
the  latter,  may  be  compai-ed  to  the  oculist,  who,  after  re- 
moving the  cataract  of  his  patient,  prepares  the  still  irrita- 
ble eye,  by  the  glimmering  dawn  of  a  darkened  apartment, 
for'' enjoying  in  safety  the  light  of  day.f 

•  Millot. 

t  How  strange  is  the  following  misrepresentation  of  Fontenello's  fine  and  deep 
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Machiavel  is  well  known  to  have  been,  at  bottom,  no 
friend  to  the  priesthood ;  and  his  character  has  been  stig- 
matized by  many  of  the  order  with  the  most  opprobrious 
epithets.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  to  his  maxims 
the  rojal  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith  have  been  indebt- 
ed for  the  spirit  of  that  policy  which  they  have  uniformly 
opposed  to  the  innovations  of  the  Reformers.  The  Prince 
was  a  favorite  book  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  was 
called  the  Bible  of  Catharine  of  Medicis.  At  the  court 
of  the  latter,  while  Regent  of  France,  those  who  ap- 
proached her  are  said  to  have  professed  openly  its  most 
atrocious  maxims  ;  particularly  that  which  recommends 
to  sovereigns  not  to  commit  crimes  by  halves.  The  Ital* 
lan  cardinals,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  secret 
instigators  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartbolome  W;  were  bred 
in  the  same  school.* 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  there  is  scarcely 
any  maxim  in  the  Prince,  which  subsequent  experience 
has  not  entirely  refuted.''  **  Machiavel,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "  was  entirely  a  great  genius ;  but  having  confined 
his  study  to  the  furious  and  tyrannical  governments  of  an-  • 
cient  times,  or  to  the  little  disorderly  principalities  of  Italy, 
his  reasonings,  especially  upon  monarchical  governments, 
have  been  found  extremely  defective.  The  errors  of  this 
politician  proceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  from  his  having 


saying,  by  the  comparatively  coarse  hand  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm !  '*  II  disoh,  que 
s^il  eat  tenu  la  Y^rit^  dans  sea  mains  comme  un  oiseau,  il  I'auroit  etouflRSe,  tent  il  re- 
eardoit  1e  plus  beau  present  du  ciel  inutile  et  dangereux  pour  le  genre  humaio.'* 
{Memaire$  JBRstori^s,  &c.  par  le  Baron  de  Grimm.  Londres,  1814.  Tome  I,  p. 
840.)  Of  the  complete  inconsistency  of  this  statement,  not  only  witfi  the  testimony 
of  his  most  auUientic  biographers,  but  with  the  general  tenor  bath  of  his  life  and 
writings,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  an  expression  of  D'AIembert,  in  his  very 
ingenious  and  philosopmcal  parallel  between  Fontenelle  upd  La  Motte.  <<  Tous 
deux  ont  port^  trop  loin  leur  revoke  d^cid^e,  quoique  douce  en  apparence,  centre 
les  dieux  et  ies  lois  du  Parnasse ;  mais  la  Hberte  dee  opinions  de  la  Motte  semble 
tenir  plus  intim^ment  iL  Tint^ret  personnel  qu*il  avoit  de  les  soutenlr ;  et  la  liberuS  des 
opinions  de  Fontenelle  it  Vint6r6t  genSrcU,  pent  itre  quelquefois  mat  entendu,  qu'U 
prerurit  au  progrds  de  la  raison  dStu  tous  le»  genreB.**  What  follows  may  be  le- 
sarded  in  the  light  of  a  comment  on  the  maxim  above  quoted:  «<  La  finesse  de  la 
Motte  est  plus  d^velopp^e,  celle  de  Fontenelle  Taisse  plus  a  devlner  k  son  lecteur. 
La  Motte,  sans  jamais  en  trop  dire,  n'oublie  rien  de  ce  que  son  sujet  lui  pr^ente,  met 
habilement  tout  en  ceuvre,  et  semble  craindre  perdre  par  des  reticences  trop  subtiles 
qoelqa'ou  de  ses  avantages ;  Fontenelle,  sans  jamais  etre  obscur,  except^  pour  ceux 
qui  DC  m^ritent  pas  memo  qu*on  soit  clair,  se  menage  a,  la  fob  et  le  plaisir  de  aous- 
entendre,  et  celui  d'esp^rer  qu'il  sera  pleinement  eotendu  par  ceux  qui  en  son^ 
dignes."    £loge  de  la  Motfe. 

*  Voltaire,  Essay  on  Universal  History, 
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lived  iQ  too  early  an  age  of  the  world,  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  political  truth."  * 

To  these  very  judicious  remarks  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  bent  of  M achiavePs  mind  seems  to  have  disposed  him 
much  more  strongly  to  combine  and  to  generalize  his  his- 
torical reading,  than  to  remount  to  the  first  principles  of 
political  science,  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and 
in  the  immutable  truths  of  morality.  His  conclusions, 
accordingly,  ingenious  and  refined  as  they  commonly  are, 
amount  to  little  more  (with  a  few  very  splendid  excep- 
tions) than  empirical  results  from  the  events  of  past  ages. 
To  the  student  of  ancient  history  they  may  be  often  both 
interesting  and  instructive ;  but  to  the  modern  politician, 
the  most  important  lesson  they  afford  is,  the  danger,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  of  trusting  to  such 
results,  as  maxims  of  universal  application,  or  of  permanent 
utility. 

The  progress  of  political  philosophy,  and  along  with  it 
of  morality  and  good  order,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  since 
the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  forms  so  pleas- 
ing a  comment  on  the  profligate  and  shortsighted  policy 
of  Machiavel,  that  I  cannot  help  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
remark  the  fact.  In  stating  it,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
words  of  the  same  profound  writer,  whose  strictures  on 
Machiavel's  Prince  I  had  already  occasion  to  quote. 
"  Though  all  kinds  of  government,''  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  be 
improved  in  modern  times,  yet  monarchical  government 
seems  to  have  made  the  greatest  advances  towards  perfec- 
tion. It  may  now  be  affirmed  of  civilized  monarchies, 
what  was  formerly  said  of  republics  alone,  that  they  are  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men.  They  are  found  suscep- 
tible of  order,  method,  and  constancy  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree. Property  is  there  secure,  industry  encouraged,  the 
arts  flourish,  and  the  prince  lives  secure  among  his  sub- 
jects, like  a  father  among  his  children.  There  are,  per- 
haps, and  have  been  for  two  centuries,  near  two  hundred 
absolute  princes,  great  and  small, .in  Europe;  and  allow- 
ing twenty  years  to  each  reign,  we  may  suppose  that  there 
have  been  in  the  whole,  two  thousand  monarchs  or  tyrants^ 

*  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty. 
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as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  them.  Yet  of  these 
there  has  not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  so 
bad  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitiaii,  who  were 
four  in  twelve  among  the  Roman  emperors."  * 

For  this  very  remarkable  fact,  it  seems  difficult  to  as- 
sign any  cause  equal  to  the  effect,  but  the  increased  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  (imperfect,  alas !  as  this  diffusion  still 
is)  by  means  of  the  Press ;  which,  while  it  has  raised,  in 
free  states,  a  growing  bulwark  against  the  oppression  of 
rulers,  in  the  light  and  spirit  of  the  people,  has,  even  un- 
der the  most  absolute  governments,  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence— by  teaching  princes  to  regard  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity and  instruction  of  their  subjects  as  the  firmest 
basis  of  their  grandeur — in  directing  their  attention  to  ob- 
jects of  national  and  permanent  utility.  How  encourag- 
ing the  prospect  thus  opened  of  the  future  history  of  the 
world !  and  what  a  motive  to  animate  the  ambition  of 
those,  who,  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  aspire  to  bequeath 
their  contributions,  how  slender  soever,  to  the  progressive 
mass  of  human  improvement  and  happiness  ! 

In  the  brighiconstellationof  scholars,  historians,  artists, 
and  wits,  who  shed  so  strong  a  lustre  on  Italy  during  that 
splendid  period  of  its  history  which  commences  with  the 
revival  of  letters,  it  is  surprising  how  few  names  occur, 
which  it  is  possible  to  connect,  by  any  palpable  link,  with 
the  philosophical  or  political  speculations  of  the  present 
times.  As  an  original  and  profound  thinker,  the  genius 
of  Machiavel  completely  eclipses  that  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries. Not  that  Italy  was  then  destitute  of  writers 
who  pretended  to  the  character  of  philosophers;,  but  as 
their  attempts  were,  in  general,  limited  to  the  exclusive 
illustration  and  defence  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  ancient 
systems  for  which  they  had  conceived  a  predilection,  they 
added  but  little  of  their  own  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowl- 
edge ;  and  are  nov*^  remembered  chiefly  from  the  occa- 
sional recurrence  of  their  names  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
curious,  or  in  works  of  philological  erudition.  The  zeal 
of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  for  the 
revival  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  was  more  peculiarly 

»  Essay  ou  Civil  Liberty. 
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remarkable ;  and,  at  one  time,  produced  so  general  an  im- 
pression,  as  to  alarm  the  followers  of  Aristotle  for  the 
tottering  authority  of  their  master.  If  we  may  credit  Lau- 
noius,  this  great  revolution  was  on  the  point  of  being  actu- 
ally accomplished,  when  Cardinal  Bellarmine  warned  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  of  the  peculiar  danger  of  showing  any  favor 
to  a  philosopher  whose  opinions  approached  so  nearly  as 
those  of  Plato  to  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  In 
what  manner  Bellarmine  connected  his  conclusions  with 
his  premises,  we  are  not  informed.  To  those  who  are 
uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  conclave,  his  inference 
would  certainly  appear  much  less  logical  than  that  of  the 
old  Roman  Pagans,  who  petitioned  the  Senate  to  condemn 
the  works  of  Cicero  to  the  flames,  as  they  predisposed 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  them  for  embracing  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

By  a  small  band  of  bolder  innovators,  belonging  to  this 
golden  age  of  Italian  literature,  the  Aristotelian  doctrines 
were  more  directly  and  powerfully  assailed.  Laurentius 
Valla,  Marius  Nizolius,  and  Franciscus  Patricius,*  have 
all  of  them  transmitted  their  names  to  posterity  as  philo- 
sophical reformers,  and,  in  particular,  as  revolters  against 
the  authority  of  the  Stagirite.  Of  the  individuals  just 
mentioned,  Nizolius  is  the  only  one  who  seems  entitled  to 
maintain  a  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  modern  sci- 
ence.    His  principal  work,  entitled  JntibarbaruSji  is  not 

*  His  DUcusMonea  Peripateticas  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1571.  Another  work, 
entitled  JVbva  de  Universis  Philosophia,  also  printed  at  Venice,  appeared  in  1593. 
I  have  never  happened  to  meet  with  either  ;  but  from  the  accoimt  ^ven  of  the  author 
by  Thuanus,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  that  notice  from  his  contemporaries, 
to  which  his  learning  and  talents  entitled  him.  (Thuan.  Hist.  Lib.  cxix,  xvii.)  His 
JHacusnones  Peripatetica  are  mentioned  by  Brucker  in  the  following  terms :  OptJU 
egregiam,  doetum,  varium,  Ittculentum,  seainvidid  odioque  imSristotelem  plenum 
BOtia  superque."  (HiaU  PhiL  Tom.  IV,  p.  425.)  The  same  very  laborious  and 
candid  writer  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  had  derived  from  Pdricius  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. — **  In  qua  tractatione  fatemur  cgregiam  enitere 
Patricii  doctrinam,  iogenii  clegantiam  prorsus  admirabilem,  et,  quod  primo  loco 
ponendum  est,  insoiitam  veteris  philosophix  cognitionem,  cujus  ope  nos  Peripatetics 
discjplinae  historian  multoties  lucem  attulisse,  grati  suis  locis  professi  sumus.'*  Ibid, 
p.  426. 

t  ,4ntibarhainu^  sioe  dt  Verts  Piincipiis  et  Verd  Batione  PhUoiophandi  contra 
PseudO'philo90pho9»  Parmse,  1553.  "  Les  faux  philosophes,"  dit  Fontenelle, 
<<  6toient  tous  les  scholastiques  passes  et  pr^sens ;  et  i^^zolius  s'el^ve  avec  la  demiire 
hardiesse  contre  Icurs  id^es  roonstrueuses  et  leur  language  barbare.  La  longue  et 
constante  admiration  qu'on  avoit  eu  pour  Aristote,  ne  prouvoit,  disoit-il,  que  la  multi- 
tude des  sots  et  la  duree  de  la  sottise."  The  merits  or  this  writer  are  much  too  lightly 
estimated  by  Brucker.    See  Hist.  Phil.  Tom.  IV,  Pats  I.  pp.  9i»  92. 
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only  a  bold  invectire  against  the  prevailing  ignorance  and 
barbarism  of  the  schools,  but  contains  so  able  an  argument 
against  the  then  fashionable  doctrine  of  the  Realists  coBr 
ceTnmggeneralideas,  that  Leibnitz  thought  it  worthwhile, 
a  century  afterwards,  to  republish  it,  with  the  addition  of 
a  long  and  valuable  preface  written  by  himself. 

At  the  same  period  with  Franciscus  Patricius,  flourished 
another  learned  Italian,  Albericus  Gentilis,  whose  writings 
seem  to  have  attracted  more  notice  in  England  and  Ger- 
many than  in  his  own  country.  His  attachment  to  the 
reformed  faith  having  driven  him  from  Italy,  he  sought  an 
asylum  at  Oxford,  where  he  published,  in  1688,  a  book 
de  Jure  Belli ;  and  where  he  appears  to  have  read  lec- 
tures on  Natural  Jurisprudence,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
University.  His  name  has  already  sunk  into  almost  total 
oblivion ;  and  I  should  certainly  not  have  mentioned 
it  on  the  present  occasion,  were  it  not  for  his  indisputable 
merits  as  the  precursor  of  Grotius,  in  a  department  of  study 
which,  forty  years  afterwards,  the  celebrated  treatise  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads  was  to  raise  to  so  conspicuous  a  rank 
among  the  branches  of  academical  education.  The  avow- 
ed aim  of  this  new  science,  when  combined  with  the  anx- 
iety of  Gentilis  to  counteract  the  effect  of  MachiavePs 
Prince,  by  representing  it  as  a  warning  to  subjects  rather 
than  as  a  manual  of  instruction  for  their  rulers,  may  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  growing  influence, 
even  at  that  era,  of  better  ethical  principles  than  those 
commonly  imputed  to  the  Florentine  Secretary.* 

The  only  other  Italian  of  whom  I  shall  take  notice,  at 
present,  is  Campanella  ;  t  a  philosopher  now  remembered 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  eccentric  character  and  event- 
ful life,  but  of  whom  Leibnitz  has  spoken  in  terms  of  such 
high  admiration,  as  to  place  him  in  the  same  line  with 

*  The  claims  of  Albericus  Gentilis  to  be  regarded  as  the  fitther  of  JVb/ural  Juri»- 
prudenu,  are  strongly  asserted  by  his  countryman  Lampredi,  in  his  very  judicious 
and  elegant  work,  entitled,  Juris  Pubtici  Theoremaia,  published  at  Pisa  in  1782. 
'*  Hie  primus  jus  aliquod  Belli  et  esse  et  tradi  posse  excogitavit,  et  Belli  et  Pads 
regpoJao  explanavit  primus,  et  fortasse  in  causa  fuit  cur  Grotius  cpus  suum  conacribere 
ai^redeietur ;  dignus  sane  qui  prda  cseteris  roemoretur,  Italise  enim,  in  qua  ortus  erat, 
et  imde  Juris  Romani  di^dplinam  hauserat,  gloriam  auzit,  efiecitque  ut  que  fueiat 
bonarum  artiom  omnium  restitutrix  et  allriz,  eadem  esset  et  prima  Jurisprudentie 
Naturalis  magistn.** 

t  Bom  1568,  died  1689. 
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Bacon.  After  looking  into  several  of  his  works  with  some 
attention,  I  must  confess,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon 
what  grounds  the  eulogy  of  Leibnitz  proceeds ;  but  as  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose,,  that  the  praise  of  this  great  man 
was  in  any  instance,  the  result  of  mere  caprice,  I  shall 
put  it  in  the  power  of  my  readers  to  judge  for  themselves, 
by  subjoining  a  faithful  translation  of  his  words.  I  do 
this  the  more  willingly,  as  the  passage  itself  (whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  critical  judgments  pronounced  in 
it),  contains  some  general  remarks  on  intellectual  charac- 
ter, which  are  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  author. 

<^  Some  men,  in  conducting  operations  where  attention 
to  minutiae  is  requisite,  discover  a  mind  vigorous,  subtile, 
and  versatile,  and  seem  to  be  equal  to  any  undertaking, 
how  arduous  soever.  But  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
act  on  a  greater  scale,  they  hesitate  and  are  lost  in  their 
own  meditations;  distrustful  of  their  judgment,  and  con- 
scious of  their  incompetency  to  the  scene  in  which  they 
are  placed :  men,  in  a  word,  possessed  of  a  genius  rather 
acute  than  comprehensive.  A  similar  difference  may  be 
traced  among  authors.  What  can  be  more  acute  than 
Descartes  in  Physics,  or  than  Hobbes  in  Morals !  And 
yet,  if  the  one  be  compared  with  Bacon,  and  the  other 
with  Campanella,  the  former  writers  seem  to  grovel  upon 
the  earth, — the  latter  to  soar  to  the  Heavens  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  their  conceptions,  their  plans,  and  their  enterprises, 
and  toaim  at  objects  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  powers. 
The  former,  accordingly,  are  best  fitted  for  delivering  the 
first  elements  of  knowledge,  the  latter  for  establishing 
conclusions  of  important  and  general  application."  * 

•Lcibnit.  Opera,  vol.  W.  p.  803,  ed.  Dutens.— It  is  probable  that,  in  the  above 
passage,  Leibnitz  alluded  more  to  the  elevated  tone  of  Campanella*8  reasoning  on 
moial  and  political  subjects,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  Hobbes,  than  to  the  inteUee- 
tual  superiority  of  the  former  writcr.above  the  latter.  No  philosopher,  certainly,  has 
spolcen  with  more  reverence  than  Campanella  has  done,  on  various  occasions,  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  his  eloauent  com- 
parison of  the  human  hand  with  the  organs  of  touch  in  other  animals.  (  Viae  Campao. 
Physiolog,  cap.  xz.  Art.  2.)  Of  his  Political  Aphorisms  (which  form  the  third  part 
of  his  treatise  on  Morals),  a  sufficient  idea  for  our  purpose  is  conveyed  by  the  con- 
cluding corollary,  **  Probitas  custodit  regem  populosque  ;  non  autem  indocta  Machia- 
vellistarum  astutia.**  On  the  other  hand,  Campanella's  works  abound  with  immoral- 
ities and  extravagancies  far  exceeding  those  of  Hobbes.  In  his  idea  of  a  perfect  com- 
monwealth (to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Civitaa  SoUs),  the  impurity  of  his  ima- 
gination and  the  unsoundness  of  his  judgment  are  equally  conspicuous.  He  recom- 
mends, under  certain  regulations,  a  community  of  women ;  and,  In  every  thing  con- 
nected with  procreation,  lays  great  stress  on  the  opinions  of  astrologers. 
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The  annals  of  France,  during  this  period)  present  very 
scanty  materials  for  the  History  of  Philosophy,  The 
name  of  the  Chancellor  De  PHopital,  however,  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  As  an  author,  he  does  not 
rank  high  ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  at  all  valued  himself 
on  the  careless  effusions  of  his  literary  hours ;  but,  as  an 
upright  and  virtuous  magistrate,  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  unrivalled  to  this  day."*  His  wise  and  indul- 
gent principles  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  and  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  adhered  to  them,  under  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  danger,  exhibit  a 
splendid  contrast  to  the  cruel  intolerance,  which,  a  few 
years  before,  had  disgraced  the  character  of  an  illustrious 
Chancellor  of  England.  The  same  philosophical  and 
truly  catholic  spirit  distinguished  his  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent de  Thou ;  f  and  gives  the  principal  charm  to  the  just- 
ly admired  preface  prefixed  to  his  history.  In  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
such  insulated  and  anomalous  examples  of  the  triumph  of 
reason  over  superstition  and  bigotry,  deserve  attention,  not 
less  than  what  is  due  in  a  history  of  the  experimental  arts, 
to  Friar  Bacon's  early  anticipation  of  gunpowder,  and  of 
the  telescope. 

Contemporary  with  these  great  men  was  Bodin  (orBo- 
dinus,)!  an  eminent  French  lawyer,  who  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  that  united  a  philosophical  turn  of 
thinking  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  jurisprudence 
and  of  history.  His  learning  is  often  ill  digested,  and  his 
conclusions  still  oftener  rash  and  unsound  :  yet  it  is  but 
justice  to  him  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  his  views  of  the 
philosophy  of  law,  he  has  approached  very  nearly  to  some 
leading  ideas  of  Lord  Bacon ;  ^  while,  in  his  refined  com- 
binations of  histoi;ical  facts,  he  has  more  than  once  struck 

*  "  Magistrat  au-dessus  de  tout  ^loge ;  et  d'apr^e  lequel  on  a  jug^  tous  ceux  qui  out 
08^  a'asseoir  sur  ce  meme  tribunal  sans  avoir  son  courage  ni  ses  lutnieres.*'  Renault, 
Abrege  Ckronologique. 

t  '*  One  cannot  help  admiring,*'  says  Dr.  Jortin,  "  the  decent  manner,  in  which  the 
illustrious  Thuanus  hath  spoken  of  Calvin :  *  Acri  vir  ac  vehement!  insenio,  et  ad- 
mirabill  facundia.  prseditus;  turn  inter  Protestantes  magni  nominis  Theologus." 
mfe  qf  Erasmus,  p.  555.)  The  same  writer  has  remarked  the  great  decency  and 
moderaiion  with  which  Thuanus  speaks  of  Luther.    Ibid.  p.  118. 

I  Bom  in  1530,  died  in  1596. 

9  See,  in  particular,  the  preface  to  his  book,  entitled  Methodus  adfaeUeni  JBisto- 
riarum  eognitionem, 
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into  a  train  of  speculation,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  afterwards  pursued  by  Montesquieu.*  Of  this 
resemblance,  so  remarkable  an  instance  occurs  in  his 
chapter  on  the  moral  effects  of  Climate,  and  on  the  atten- 
tion due  to  this  circumstance  by  the  legislator,  that  it  has 
repeatedly  subjected  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  (but 
in  my  opinion  without  any  good  reason)  to  the  imputation 
of  plagiarism^t  A  resemblance  to  Montesquieu,  still 
more  honorable  to  Bodinus,  may  be  traced  in  their  com- 
mon attachment  to  religious  as  well  as  to  civil  liberty. 
To  have  caught,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  somewhat  of 
the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  eighteenth,  reflects  less 
credit  on  the  force  of  his  mind,  than  to  have  imbibed,  in 
the  midst  of  the  theological  controversies  of  his  age,  those 
lessons  of  mutual  forbearance  and  charity,  which  a  long 
and  sad  experience  of  the  fatal  effects  of  persecution  has, 
to  this  day,  so  imperfectly  taught  to  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  liberal  and  moderate  views  of  this 
philosophical  politician,  I  shall  quote  two  short  passages 
from  his  Treatise  De  la  Bipuhlique^  which  seem  to  me 
objects  of  considerable  curiosity,  when  contrasted  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 
The  first  relates  to  liberty  of  conscience,  for  which  he  was 
a  strenuous  and  intrepid  advocate,  not  only  in  his  publi- 
cations, but  as  a  member  of  the  Elais  Generaux^  assem- 
bled at  Blois  in  1676.  "  The  mightier  that  a  man  is,"  says 
Bodin,  "  the  more  justly  and  temperately  he  ought  to  be- 
have himself  towards  all  men,  but  especially  towards  his 
subjects.     Wherefore  the  senate  and  people  of  Basil  did 

*  See  the  work  De  la  HepubUqiie, passim.  Iq  this  treatise  there  are  two  chapters 
singularly  curious,  considering  Uie  time  when  they  were  written ;  the  second  and 
thi^  chapters  of  the  sixth  book.  The  first  is  entitled  Des  Finances  ;  the  second, 
Le  Moyen  d'empicher  que  les  Monnoyes  soyent  aUerees  de  Prix  oufaXs\fiees.  The 
reasonings  of  the  Author  on  various  points  there  treated  of,  will  be  apt  to  excite  a 
smile  among  those  who  have  studied  the  higuiry  into  the  Wealth  ofJVaiions;  but 
it  reflects  no  small  credit  on  a  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  subjected 
such  questions  to  philosophical  examlnaton,  and  to  have  formed  so  just  a  conception, 
as  Bodin  appears  evidently  to  have  done,  not  only  of  the  object,  but  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  modern  science  of  political  economy. 

Thuanus  speaks  highly  of  Bodin's  dissertations  De  Re  Monetarid,  which  I  have 
never  seen. — The  same  historian  thus  expressed  himself  with  respect  to  the  work  De 
Bepublicd :  **  Opus  in  quo  ut  omni  scientiarum  genere  non  tincti  sed  imbuti  ingenii 
fidem  fecit,  sic  nonnullis,  qui  recte  judicant,  non  omnino  ah  ostentcUunUs  innatogenti 
mHo  vacuum  se  probavit'^    IRsi.  Lib.  cxvii.  9. 

t  See  Note  D. 
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wisely,  who,  having  renounced  the  Bishop  of  Rome^s  re- 
ligion, would  not,  upon  the  sudden,  thrust  the  monks  and 
nuns,  with  the  other  religious  persons,  out  of  their  abbeys 
and  monasteries,  but  only  took  order,  that,  as  they  died, 
they  should  die  both  for  themselves  and  their  successors, 
expressly  forbidding  any  new  to  be  chosen  in  their  places, 
so  that,  by  that  means,  their  colleges  might,  by  little  and 
little,  by  the  death  of  the  fellows,  be  extinguished. 
Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Cathu- 
sians,  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking  their  cloisters,  yet  one 
of  them  all  alone  for  a  long  time  remained  therein,  quietly 
and  without  any  disturbance,  holding  the  right  of  his  con- 
vent, being  never  enforced  to  change  either  his  place,  or 
habit,  or  old  ceremonies,  or  religion  before  by  him  re- 
ceived. The  like  order  was  taken  at  Coire  in  the  diet  of 
the  Grisons ;  wherein  it  was  decreed,  that  the  ministers 
of  the  reformed  religion  should  be  maintained  of  the 
profits  and  revenues  of  the  church,  the  religious  men, 
nevertheless,  still  remaining  in  their  cloisters  and  con- 
vents, to  be  by  their  death  suppressed,  they  being  now 
prohibited  to  choose  any  new  instead  of  them  which 
died.  By  which  means,  they  which  professed  the  new 
religion,  and  they  who  professed  the  old,  were  both  pro- 
vided for."  * 

The  aim  of  the  chapter  from  which  I  have  extracted 
the  foregoing  passage,  is  to  show,  that  ^^  it  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous thing,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  change  the 
form,  laws,  and  customs  of  a  commonwealth."  The 
scope  of  the  author's  reasonings  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
concluding  paragraph. 

"  We  ought  then,  in  the  government  of  a  well  ordered 
estate  and  commonweath,  to  imitate  and  follow  the  great 
God  of  Nature,  who  in  all  things  proceedeth  easily,  and 
by  little  and  little ;  who  of  a  little  seed  causeth  to  grow 

*  Book  iv.  Chap.  iii. — The  hook  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken  was  puhlished 
only  twenty-three  years  after  the  murder  of  Servetus  at  Geneva ;  an  event  which 
leaves  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  memoir  not  only  of  Calvin,  but  on  that  of  the  milder 
and  more  charitable  Melanchthon.  The  epistle  of  the  latter  to  Bullinger,  where  he 
applauds  the  conduct  of  the  judges  who  condemned  to  the  flames  this  incorrigible 
heretic,  aflbrds  the  most  decisive  of  all  proofs,  bow  remote  the  sentiments  of  the  most 
enlightened  Fathers  of  the  Reformation  were  from  those  Christian  and  philosophical 
principles  of  toleration,  to  which  their  noble  exertions  have  (puluaUy,  and  now  al- 
most universally,  led  the  way. 
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a  tree,  for  height  and  greatness,  right  admirable,  and  yet 
for  all  that  insensibly  ;  and  still  by  means  conjoining  the 
extremities  of  nature,  as  by  putting  the  spring  between 
winter  and  summer,  and  autumn  betwixt  summer  and 
winter,  moderating  the  extremities  of  the  terms  and  sea- 
sons, with  the  selfsame  wisdom  which  it  useth  in  all  other 
things  also,  and  that  in  such  sort,  as  that  no  violent  force 
or  course  therein  appeareth."  * 

Notwithstanding  these  wise  and  enlightened  maxims, 
it  must  be  owned  on  the  other  hand,  that  Bodin  has  in- 
dulged himself  in  various  speculations,  which  would  expose 
a  writer  of  the  present  times  to  the  imputation  of  insani- 
ty. One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  these,  is  his  elab- 
orate argument  to  prove,  that,  in  a  well  constituted  state, 
the  father  should  possess  the  right  of  life  and  death  over 
his  children ; — a  paradox  which  forms  an  unaccountable 
contrast  to  the  general  tone  of  humanity  which  charac- 
terizes his  opinions.  Of  the  extent  of  his  credulity  on 
the  subject  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  deep  horror  with 
which  he  regarded  those  who  affected  to  be  skeptical 

t  Book  iv.  Chap.  iii. — ^The  substance  of  the  abore  reflection  has  been  compressed 
by  Bacon  into  the  following  well  known  aphorisms. 

**  Time  is  the  greatest  innovator ;  shall  we  then  not  imitate*  time  ? 

*<What  innovator  imitates  time,  which  innovates  so  silently  as  to  mock  the 
sense?" 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  passages  b  still  more  striking  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sions of  their  respective  authors. 

**  Deum  igitur  preepotentem  oaturse  parentem  imltemur,  qui  omnia  paulatim :  nam- 
que  semhia  perquam  eztgua  in  arbores  ezcelsas  ezcrescere  jubet,  idque  tarn  occulta 
ut  nemo  sentiat."    Bodinus* 

*'  Novator  mazimus  tempus ;  quidni  igitur  tempus  imitemur  ?  ** 

<'  Quis  novator  tempos  imitatur,  quod  novationes  ita  insinuat,  ut  seoaus  fallapt  ?  *' 
Bacon, 

The  Treatise  of  Bodin  De  la  B^pubUque  (by  far  the  most  important  of  his  works) 
was  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1676,  and  was  reprinted  seven  tiihes  in  the  space  of  three 
years.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  author  himself;  with  a  view  chiefly  (as 
is  said)  to  the  accommodation  of  the  schokrs  of  England,  among  whom  it  was  so 
highly  esteemed,  that  lectures  upon  it  were  given  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  as 
early  as  1680.  In  1679,  Bodin  visited  London  in  the  suite  of  the  Due  d'Alen^on  ; 
a  circumstance  which  probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  recommend  his  writings,  so 
very  soon  after  their  publication,  to  the  attention  of  our  countnrmen.  In  1606,  the 
treatise  of  The  BepubUe  was  done  into  English  by  RichaM  l^olles,  who  appears 
to  have  collated  the  French  and  Latin  copies  so  carefully  and  judiciously,  that  his 
version  is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  either  of  the  originals.  It  is  from  this  ver^ 
sion,  accordingly,  that  I  have  transcribed  the  passages  above  quoted  ;  trusting,  that  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers,  while  lookmg  back  to  the  inteUectuu  attain- 
ments of  our  forefathers,  to  have  an  opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  of  marking  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  England,  more  tiun  two  centuries  ago.  In  the  arts 
of  writing  and  of  translation. 

For  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  Knolles's  merits  as  an  historian,  and  as  an  English 
writer,  see  the  Bambler,  No.  123. 
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about  the  reality  of  that  crime,  he  has  left  a  lasting  memo- 
rial ia  a  learned  and  curious  volume  entitled  Demonoma- 
nie ;  *  while  the  eccentricity  of  his  religious  tenets  was 
such,  as  to  incline  the  candid  mind  of  Grotius  to  suspect 
him  of  a  secret  leaning  to  the  Jewish  faith.f 

In  contemplating  the  characters  of  the  eminent  persons 
who  appeared  about  this  era,  nothing  is  more  interesting 
and  instructive  than  to  remark  the  astonishing  combina- 
tion, in  the  same  minds  of  the  highest  intellectual  endow- 
ments, with  the  most  deplorable  aberrations  of  the  under* 
standing ;  and  even,  in  numberless  instances,  with  the 
most  childish  superstitions  of  the  multitude.  Of  this  ap- 
parent inconsistency,  Bodinus  does  not  furnish  a  solitary 
example.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  to  most  of  the  other  celebrated  names 
hitherto  mentioned.  Melanchthon,  as  appears  from  his 
letters,  was  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  and  a  caster  of  nativ- 
ities; t  and  Luther  not  only  sanctioned,  by  his  authority, 
the  popular  fables  about  the  sexual  and  prolific  intercourse 
of  Satan  with  the  human  race,  but  seems  to  have  seriously, 
believed  that  he  had  himself  frequently  seen  the  arch 
enemy  face  to  face,  and  held  arguments  with  him  on 
points  of  theology.^  Nor  was  the  study  of  the  severer 
sciences,  on  all  occasions,  an  effectual  remedy  against 
such  illusions  of  the  imagination.  The  sagacious  Kepler 
was  an  astrologer  and  a  visionary  ;  and  his  friend  Tycho 
Brahe,  ths  Pnnce  of  Astronomers^  kept  an  idiot  in  his 
service,  to  whose  prophecies  he  listened  as  revelations 
from  above.  II     During  the  long  night  of  Gothic  barba- 


^  Dela  JHmonotnanie  des  Sorcien.  Far  J.  Bodin  ADgevin,!  Paris,  1680.  This 
book,  which  exhibits  so  melancholy  a  contrast  to  the  mental  powers  displayed  in  the 
treatise  De  la  MepubUque,  was  dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  friend,  the  President 
de  Thoa;  and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find,  that  it  exposed  Bodin  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  being  a  magician.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  illustrious 
historian  just  mentioned.  (Thuanus,  Lib.  cxvii.  9.)  Nor  did  it  recommend  the 
author  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  Catholic  church,  having  been  formally  condemned 
and  prohibited  by  the  Roman  Inquisition.  The  reflection  of  the  Jesuit  Martin  del 
Rio  on  this  occasion  is  worth  transcribing.  **  Adeo  htbrieitm  et  periculosum  de  his 
disserere,  nisi  Deutn  semper ^  et  cathoUeamfidem,  ecclesiaeque  RomaiuB  eensuram 
tanquam  eynosvram  aequaris."  JHsquisUionum  MagUarum  LUni  Sex,  Auctore 
Martino  del  Rio,  Societatis  Jesu  Presbytero.    Venet.  1640,  p.  8. 

t  EpiaUad  Cordesium,  (Quoted  by  Bayle.) 

1  Jortin's  L^e  of  Erasmus^  p.  166. 

0  See  Note  £. 

H  See  the  lift  of  HS^cho  Brahe^  by  Gassendi. 
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rism,  the  intellectual  world  had  again  become,  like  the 
primitive  earth,  "  without  form  and  void ;  "  the  light  had 
already  appeared  ;  "  and  God  had  seen  the  light  that  it 
was  good  ;  "  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  to  "  divide  it 
from  the  darkness."  * 

In  the  midst  of  the  disorders,  both  political  and  moral, 
of  that  unfortunate  age,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  anti- 
cipations of  brighter  prospects,  in  the  speculations  of  a 
few  individuals.  Bodinus  himself  is  one  of  the  number ;  f 
and  to  his  name  may  be  added  that  of  his  countryman 
and  predecessor  Budaeus.t  But,  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Ludovicus  Vives  seems  to  have  had 
the  liveliest  and  the  most  assured  foresight  of  the  new 

*  I  have  allotted  to  Bodin  a  larger  space  than  may  seem  due  to  his  literary  impor- 
tance ;  hut  the  truth  is,  I  know  of  no  political  writer,  of  the  same  date,  whose  ex- 
tensive and  various  and  discriminating  reading  appears  to  me  to  have  contributed  more 
to  facilitate  and  to  guide  the  researches  of  his  successors ;  or  whose  references  to 
ancient  learning  have  been  more  frequently  transcribed  without  acknowledgment. 
Of  late,  his  works  have  fallen  into  very  general  neglect ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible 
that  so  many  gross  mistakes  should  be  current  about  the  scope  and  spirit  of  his  prin- 
ciples. By  many  he  has  been  mentioned  as  a  zealot  for  republican  forms  of  Govern- 
ment (probably  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  chose  to  call  his  book  a  Treatise 
De  Repuhlied :)  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  uniformly  a  warm  and  able  advocate 
for  monarchy ;  and,  although  no  friend  to  tyranny,  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
carried  his  monarchical  principles  to  a  very  blameahle  excess.  (See,  in  particular, 
chapter  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  Sixth  Book.)  On  the  other  hand,  Grouvelle,  a  writer 
of  some  note,  has  classed  Bodin  with  Aristotle,  as  an  advocate  for  domestic  slavery. 
'*  The  reasonings  of  both,"  he  says,  "  are  refuted  by  Montesquieu."  {De  VAutorite 
de  Montesquieu  dans  la  R6volution  presente.  Paris,  1789.)  Whoever  has  the 
curiosity  to  compare  Bodin  and  Montesquieu  together,  will  be  satisfied,  that,  on  this 
point,  their  sentiments  were  exactly  the  same ;  and  that,  so  hr  from  refuting  Bodin, 
Montesquieu  has  borrowed  from  him  more  than  one  argument  in  support  of  his  gen- 
eral conclusion. 

The  merits  of  Bodin  have  been,  on  the  whole,  veiy  fairly  estimated  by  Bayle,  who 
pronounces  him  **  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  appeared  in  France  during  the  sixteenth 
century."  "  Si  nous  voulons  disputer  a  Jean  Bodin  la  quality  d'^cnvain  ^xact  et 
judicieux,  laissons  lui  sans  controverse,  un  grand  g^nie,  un  vaste  savoir,  une  m^moire 
et  une  lecture  prodigieuses." 

\  See,  in  particular,  his  Method  of  Studying  Btstoryt  Chap.  VII.,  entitled  Con^ 
fijUatio  eorum  qui  quatuor  Monarehicu  jSureaque  SaetUa  stattierunt.  In  this 
chapter,  after  enumerating  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
the  modems,  he  concludes  with  mentioning  the  art  of  printing,  of  the  value  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  just  estimate.  "Una  Typographia  cum  omnibus 
yeterum  inventis  certare  facile  potest,  Itaque  non  minus  peccant,  qui  a  veteribus 
aiunt  omnia  comprehensa,  quam  qui  illos  de  veteri  multarum  artium  possessione  de- 
turbant.  Habet  Natura  scientiarum  thesauros  innumerabUes,  qui  nullis  aetatibus  ex- 
hauriri  possunt."  In  the  same  chapter  Bodinus  expresses  himself  .thus :  "  etas  ilia 
quam  auream  vocant,  si  ad  nostram  conferatur, /errea  videri  possit." 

X  The  works  of  Budaeus  were  printed  at  Basle,  in  four  volumes  folio,  1657.  My 
acquaintance  with  them  is  much  too  slight  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  them  from  my 
own  judgment  No  scholar  certainly  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  age. 
**  Quo  viro,*'  says  Ludovicus  Yives,  "  Gallia  acutiore  ingenio,  acriore  judido,  exac- 
tiore  diligentia,  majors  eruditione  nullum  unquam  produxit ;  hac  vero  state  nee 
Italia  quidem."  The  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  other  contemporary  writen  of  the 
highest  eminence  is  equally  lavish. 
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career  on  which  the  human  mind  was  about  to  enter. 
The  following  passage  from  one  of  his  works  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  the  Novum  Organon :  "  The  simili- 
tude which  many  have  fancied  between  the  superiority  of 
the  moderns  to  the  ancients,  and  the  elevation  of  a  dwarf 
on  the  back  of  a  giant,  is  altogether  false  and  puerile. 
Neither  were  ihey  giants,. nor  are  we  dwarfs,  but  all  of  us 
men  of  the  same  standard, — and  we  the  taller  of  the  two, 
by  adding  their  height  to  our  own  :  provided  always,  that 
we  do  not  yield  to  them  in  study,  attention,  vigilance,  and 
love  of  truth ;  for,  if  these  qualities  be  wanting,  so  far 
from  mounting  on  the  giant's  shoulders,  we  throw  away 
the  advantages  of  our  own  just  stature,  by  remaining 
prostrate  on  the  ground."  * 

I  pass  over,  without  any  particular  notice,  the  names  of 
some  French  logicians  who  flourished  about  this  period, 
because,  however  celebrated  among  their  contemporaries, 
they  do  not  seem  to  form  essential  links  in  the  history  of 
Science.  The  bold  and  persevering  spirit  with  which 
Ramus  disputed,  in  the  University  of  Paris,  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  persecutions  he  incurred  by  this  phi- 
losophical heresy,  entitled  him  to  an  honorable  distinction 
from  the  rest  of  his  brethren.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of 
uncommon  acuteness  as  well  as  eloquence,  and  placed  in 
a  very  strong  light  some  of  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic ;  without,  however,  exhibiting  any 
marks  of  that  deep  sagacity  which  afterwards  enabled 
Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Locke,  to  strike  at  the  very  roots 
of  the  system.  His  copious  and  not  inelegant  style  as  a 
writer,  recommended  his  innovations  to  those  who  were 
disgusted  with  the  barbarism  of  the  schools  ;  t   while  his 

*  Vives  de  Cans,  Corrupt.  Artium,  Lib.  i.  Similar  ideas  occur  in  the  works  of 
Roger  Bacon :  **  Quanto  juniores  tanto  perspicaciores,  quia  juniores,  posteriores  succes- 
sione  temponitti,  ingrediunturlabores  priorum."  ( Ojms  MqjuSy  edit.  Jebb.  \>*  9.)  Nor 
were  they  altoeether  overlooked  by  ancient  writers.  "  Veniet  tempus,  quo  ista  que 
latent  nunc  in  lucem  dies  extrahet,  et  longioris  tevi  diligentia.  Veniet  tempus,  quo 
poster!  nostii  tam  aperta  nos  ignorasse  mirabuntur."  ( Seneca,  Qu<B8t.  JVdt.  Lib.  vii. 
€.  25.)  This  language  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  the  Chancellor  Bacon ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  latter  to  illustrate  the  connexion  between  the  progress  of  human  ' 
knowledge,  and  of  human  happiness;  or  (to  borrow  his  own  phraseology)  the  con- 
nexion between  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  enlargement  of  man's  poioer 
over  the  destiny  of  his  own  species.  Among  other  passages  to  this  purpose,  see 
JVav.  Org,  Lib.  i.  c.  129. 

t  To  the  accomplishments  of  Ramus  as  a  writer,  a  very  flattering  testimony  is 
given  by  an  eminent  En^^sh  scholar,  by  no  means  disposed  to  ovenate  his  merits  as 
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avowed  partiality  for  the  reformed  faith  (to  which  he  fell 
a  martyr  in  the  massacre  of  Paris,)  procured  many  prose- 
lytes to  his  opinions  in  all  the  Protestant  countries  of  Eu* 
rope.  In  England  his  logic  had  the  honor,  in  an  age  of 
comparative  light  and  refinement,  to  find  an  expounder  and 
methodizer  in  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost ;  and  in  some 
of  our  northern  universities,  where  it  was  very  early  in- 
troduced, it  maintained  its  ground  till  it  was  supplanted 
by  the  logic  of  Locke. 

It  has  been  justly  said  of  Ramus,  that,  ^^  although  he 
had  genius  sufficient  to  shake  the  Aristotelian  fabric,  he 
was  unable  to  substitute  any  thing  more  solid  in  its 
place : "  but  it  ought  not  be  forgotten,  that  even  this 
praise,  scanty  as  it  may  now  appear,  involves  a  large 
tribute  to  his  merits  as  a  philosophical  reformer.  Before 
human  reason  was  able  to  advance,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  first  be  released  from  the  weight  of  its  fet- 
ters.* 

It  is  observed,  with  great  truth,  by  Condorcet,  that,  in 
the  times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  "  the  science  of 

a  logidHB.  **  Polsa  taudem  barbarie,  PetruB  Ramus  politioiis  literatonB  Tiry-euras  est 
Aristotelem  acrhis  ubique  et  libeiius  incessere,  universamque  Peripateticam  philoso- 
phiam  exagitare.  Ejus  dialectica  exiguo  tempore  fuit  apud  pluiimos  summo  in  pretio, 
nuixime  eloquentie  studiosos,  idque  odio  scholasticorum  quorum  dictio  et  stylus 
ingrate  fueraot  auribus  Ciceronianis."  Logica  Artis  Compendium,  Auctore  R.  San- 
dersoD,  Episc.  Lincoln,  pp.  150, 151.  Edit.  Decima.  Oxon.  The  first  edition  was 
printed  in  1618. 

*  Dr.  Barrow,  in  one  of  his  mathematical  lectures,  speaks  of  Ramus  in  terms  far 
too  contemptuous.  **  Homo,  ne  quid  gravius  dicam,  arguluhu  et  dicaeulut,*' — 
**  Sane  vix  indignationi  mede  tempero,  quin  ilium  accipiam  pro  suo  merito,  regeram- 
que  validius  in  ejus  caput,  quoa  contra  veteres  jactat  convicia."  Had  Barrow  con- 
fined this  censure  to  the  weak  and  arrogant  attacks  made  by  Ramus  upon  Euclid 
(particularly  upon  Euclid's  definition  of  Proportion,)  it  would  not  have  been  more 
tiian  Ramus  deserved ;  but  it  is  evident  he  meant  to  extend  it  also  to  the  more  pow- 
erful attacks  of  the  same  reformer  upon  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  Of  these  there  are 
many  which  may  be  read  with  profit,  even  in  the  present  times.  I  select  one  pas- 
sage as  a  specimen,  recommending  it  strongly  to  the  consideration  of  those  logicians 
who  have  lately  stood  forward  as  advocates  for  Aristotle's  abecedarian  demonstrations 
of  the  syllogistic  rules.  "  In  Aristotelis  arte,  unius  praecepti  unicum  exemplum  est, 
ac  saepissime  nullum :  Sed  unico  et  singulari  exemplo  non  potest  artifex  effici ;  plii- 
ribus  opus  est  et  dissimilibus.  Et  quidem,  ut  Aristotelis  exempla  tantummodo  non 
falsa  siut,  qualia  tamen  sunt  ?  Omne  6  est  a ;  omne  e  est  b :  ergo  omne  e  est  a. 
Exemplum  Aristotelis  est  puero  a  grammatlcis  et  oratoribus  venienti,  et  istam  muto- 
ram  Matbematicorum  linguam  ignoranti,  novum  et  durum :  et  in  totis  Analyticis  ista 
,Don  Attica,  non  lonica,  non  Dorica,  non  i£olica,  non  communi,  sed  geometrica  lin- 
gua usus  est  Aristoteles,  odiosa  pueris,  ignota  populo,  a  communi  sensu  remota,  a 
rhetorics  usu  et  ab  humanitatis  usu  alieDissima."  (P.  Rami  pro  PhUo»ophicd 
JParisierms  Jicademia  DucipUnd  Oratio,  1550.)  If  these  strictures  should  be 
thought  too  loose  and  declamatory,  the  reader  may  consult  the  fourth  chapter  (De 
ConveraionibuB)  of  the  seventh  book  of  Ramus's  Dialeetics^  where  the  same  charge 
is  ui|^d,  in  my  opinion,  with  irresistible  force  of  argument 
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political  economy  did  not  exist.  Princes  estimated  not  the 
number  of  men,  but  of  soldiers  in  the  state ; — finance  was 
merely  the  art  of  plundering  the  people,  without  driving 
them  to  the  desperation  that  might  end  in  revolt ; — ^and 
governments  paid  no  other  attention  to  commerce,  but  that 
of  loading  it  with  taxes,  of  restricting  it  by  privileges,  or 
of  disputing  for  its  monopoly.'' 

The  internal  disorders  then  agitating  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom, were  still  less  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  sci- 
ence, considered  as  a  branch  of  speculative  study.  Reli- 
gious controversies  every  where  divided  the  opinions  of 
the  multitude ; — involving  those  collateral  discussions  con- 
cerning the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  relative  claims 
of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  which,  by  threatening  to  re- 
solve society  into  its  first  elements,  present  to  restless  and 
aspiring  spirits  the  most  inviting  of  all  fields  for  enterprise 
and  ambition.  Amidst  the  shock  of  such  discussions,  the 
calm  inquiries  which  meditate  in  silence  the  slow  and 
gradual  melioration  of  the  social  order,  were  not  likely  to 
possess  strong  attractions,  even  to  men  of  the  most  san- 
guine benevolence  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  political  specu- 
lations of  this  period  turn  almost  entirely  on  the  com- 
parative advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  forms 
of  government ;  or  on  the  still  more  alarming  questions 
concerning  the  limits  of  allegiance  and  the  right  of  re- 
sistance. 

The  dialog^ue  of  our  illustrious  countryman  Buchanan, 
De  Jure  Regni  apud  ScotoSy  though  occasionally  disfigur- 
ed by  the  keen  and  indignant  temper  of  the  writer,  and  by 
a  predilection  (pardonable  in  a  scholar  warm  from  the 
schools  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome)  for  forms  of  policy 
unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Modern  Europe,  bears, 
nevertheless,  in  its  general  spirit,  a  closer  resemblance  to 
the  political  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  than 
any  composition  which  had  previously  appeared.  The 
ethical  paradoxes  afterwards  inculcated  by  Hobbes  as  the 
ground  work  of  his  slavish  theory  of  government,  are  an- 
ticipated and  refuted ;  and  a  powerful  argument  is  urged 
against  that  doctrine  of  Utility  which  has  attracted  so 
much  notice  in  our  times.  The  political  reflections,  too, 
incidentally  introduced  by  the  same  author  in  his  History 
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of  Scotland,  bear  marks  of  a  mind  worthy  of  a  better  age 
than  fell  to  his  lot.  Of  this  kind  are  the  remarks  with 
which  he  closes  his  narrative  of  the  wanton  cruelties 
exercised  in  punishing  the  murderers  of  James  the  First. 
In  reading  them,  one  would  almost  imagine,  that  one  is 
listening  to  the  voice  of  Beccaria  or  of  Montesquieu. 
"  After  this  manner,"  says  the  historian,  "  was  the  cruel 
death  of  James  still  more  cruelly  avenged.  For  punish- 
ments so  far  exceeding  the  measure  of  humanity,  have 
less  effect  in  deterring  the  multitude  from  crimes,  than  in 
rousing  them  to  greater  efforts,  both  as  actors  and  as  suffer- 
ers. Nor  do  they  tend  so  much  to  intimidate  by  their 
severity,  as  by  their  frequency  to  diminish  the'  terrors  of 
the  spectators.  The  evil  is  more  peculiarly  great,  when 
the  mind  of  the  criminal  is  hardened  against  the  sense 
of  pain  ;  for  in  the  judgment  of  the  unthinking  vulgar,  a 
stubborn  confidence  generally  obtains  the  praise  of  heroic 
constancy." 

After  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  the  name  of 
Scotland,  so  early  distinguished  over  Europe  by  the  learn- 
ing and  by  the  fervid  genius*  of  her  sons,  disappears  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  History  of  Let- 
ters.— But  from  this  subject,  so  pregnant  with  melancholy 
and  humiliating  recollections,  our  attention  is  forcibly 
drawn  to  a  mighty  and  auspicious  light  which,  in  a  more 
fortunate  part  of  the  island,  was  already  beginning  to  rise 
on  the  philosophical  world.f 

*  "  Prefervidum  Scotonim  ingenittm." 

t  Thtt,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  Scotish  nation  were  advancing  not 
less  rapidly  than  their  neighbours,  in  every  species  of  mental  cultivation,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  their  literary  remains,  both  in  the  Latin  language,  and  in  their  own  ver- 
nacular tongue.  A  remarkable  testimony  to  the  same  purpose  occurs  in  the  Dialogue 
above  quoted ;  the  author  of  which  had  spent  the  best  yean  of  Us  life  in  the  most 
polished  society  of  the  Continent.  *<  As  often,**  says  Buchanan,  "  as  I  turn  my  eyes 
to  the  niceness  and  elegance  of  our  own  times,  the  ancient  mannera  of  our  forefathers 
appear  sober  and  venerable,  but  withal  rough  and  horrid."—**  Quoties  oculos  ad  nos- 
tri  temporis  munditias  et  elegantiam  refero,  antiquitas  ilia  sancta  et  sobria,  sed  horrida 
tamen,  et  nondum  $ati$  expoUtay  fuisse  yidetur."  (De  Jure  Regni  mpud  Seotog.) 
One  would  think,  that  he  conceived  the  taste  of  his  countiymen  to  have  then  anived 
at  the  ne  phu  uUra  of  national  refinement, 

*<  jfHTM  nnoe,  oUm  fylTSsttibns  hmidt  dunii." 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


FBOM  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  BACON's   PHILOSOPHICAL   WOiUCfl,  TILL  THAT 
OF  THE  ESaAY  ON  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 


SECTION  L 

Prografi  of  PhOosophy  in  England  during  this  period. 

Bacon.^ 

The  state  of  science  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  presented  a  field  of  observation  singularly  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  curiosity,  and  to  awaken  the  genius  of 
Bacon ;  nor  was  it  the  least  of  his  personal  advantages, 
that  as  the  son  of  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers,  he 
had  a  ready  access,  wherever  he  went,  to  the  most  en- 
lightened society  in  Europe.  While  yet  only  in  the  sev- 
enteenth year  of  his  age,  he  was  removed  by  his  father 
from  Cambridge  to  Paris,  where  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  - 
that  the  novelty  of  the  literary  scene  must  have  largely 
contributed  to  cherish  the  natural  liberality  and  independ- 
ence of  his  mind.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  remarked,  in 
one  of  his  academical  Discourses,  that  ^^  every  seminary 
of  learning  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  floating 
knowledge,  where  every  mind  may  imbibe  somewhat  con- 
genial to  its  own  original  conceptions."  f  He  might  have 
added,  with  still  greater  truth,  that  it  is  an  atmosphere,  of 
which  it  is  more  peculiarly  salutary,  for  those  who  have 
been  elsewhere  reared,  to  breathe  the  air.  The  remark 
is  applicable  to  higher  pursuits  than  were  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  philosophical  artist ;  and  it  suggests  a  hint 
of  no  inconsiderable  value  for  the  education  of  youth. 

The  merits  of  Bacon,  as  the  father  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  are  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  would 

.   •  Bom  1661,  died  1626. 
t  Discourse  deUvered  at  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy,  January  2, 1769. 
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be  superfluous  to  touch  upon  them  here.  The  lights 
which  be  has  struck  out  in  various  branches  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mind,  have  been  much  less  attended  to ;  although 
the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  his  speculations  show,  that 
to  this  study  his  genius  was  far  more  strongly  and  hap- 
pily turned,  than  to  that  of  the  Material  World.  It  was 
not,  as  some  seem  to  have  imagined,  by  sagacious  antici- 
pations of  particular  discoveries  afterwards  to  be  made  in 
physics,  that  his  writings  have  had  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence in  accelerating  the  advancement  of  that  science.  In 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  h\s  physical  knowledge,  he  was 
far  inferior  to  many  of  his  predecessors  ;  but  he  surpassed 
them  all  in  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  the  resources,  and 
the  limits  of  the  human  understanding.  The  sanguine 
expectations  with  which  he  looked  forwards  to  the  future, 
'  were  founded  solely  on  his  confidence  in  the  untried  ca- 
pacities  of  the  mind ;  and  on  a  conviction  of  the  possibility 
of  invigorating  and  guiding,  by  means  of  logical  rules, 
those  faculties,  which,  in  all  our  researches  after  truth, 
are  the  organs  or  instruments  to  be  employed.  "  Such 
rules,"  as  he  himself  has  observed,  "do  in  some  sort  equal 
men's  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage  or  preeminence 
to  the  perfect  and  excellent  motions  of  the  spirit.  To 
draw  a  straight  line,  or  to  describe  a  circle,  by  aim  of  hand 
only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  an  un- 
steady and  unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady  and  practised ; 
but  to  do  it  by  rule  or  compass  jt  is  much  alike.'' 

Nor  is  it  merely  as  a  logician  that  Bacon  is  entitled  to 
notice  on  the  present  occasion.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  another  writer  prior  to  Locke,  whose  works  are  en- 
riched with  so  many  just  observations  on  the  intellectual 
phenomena.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable  relate  to 
the  laws  of  Memory,  and  of  Imagination  ;  the  latter  of 
which  subjects  he  seems  to  have  studied  with  peculiar 
care.  In  one  short  but  beautiful  paragraph  concerning 
Poetry  (under  which  title  may  be  comprehended  all  the 
various  creations  of  this  faculty)  he  has  exhausted  every 
thing  that  philosophy  and  good  sense  have  yet  had  to  offer, 
on  what  has  been  since  called  the  Beau  Ideal ;  a  topic, 
which  has  furnished  occasion  to  so  many  over-refinements 
among  the  French  critics,  and  to  so  much  extravagance 
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and  mysticism  in  the  claud-capt  metaphysics  of  the  new 
German  school. "^  In  consideriDg  imagination  as  connected 
with  the  nervous  system,  more  particularly  as  connected 
with  that  species  of  sympathy  to  which  medical  writers 
have  given  the  name  of  imitatiorij  he  has  suggested  some 
very  important  hints,  which  none  of  his  successors  have 
hitherto  prosecuted  ;  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  left  an 
example  of  cautious  inquiry,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  all 
who  may  attempt  to  investigate  the  laws  regulating  the 
union  between  Mind  and  Body.f  His  illustration  of  the 
different  classes  of  prejudices  incident  to  human  nature,  is, 
in  point  of  practical  utility,  at  least  equal  to  any  thing  on 
that  head  to  be  found  in  Locke ;  of  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  forbear  remarking,  as  a  circumstance  not  easily  expli- 
cable, that  he  should  have  resumed  this  important  discus- 
sion, without  once  mentioning  the  name  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor. The  chief  improvement  made  by  Locke,  in  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  argument,  is  the  application  of 

*  "  Cum  mundus  sensibilis  sit  anima  rational!  digbitate  inferior,  videtur  PogsU,  heoe 
humanae  naturae  lareiri  quae  historia  denegat ;  atqiie  animo  umbris  rerum  utcunque 
satisfacere,  cum  soTida  haberi  non  possint.  Si  quia  enim  rem  acutius  introspiciat, 
firmum  ex  PoCsi  sumltur  argumentum,  magnitudinem  rerum  magis  illustrem,  ordinem 
magis  pertectum,  et  varietatem  magis  pulchram,  anime  humanee  complacere,  quam  ia 
natura  ipsa,  post  lapsum  reperiri  ullo  modo  possit.  Quapropter,  cum  res  gestae  et 
eventus  qui  verse  historiie  subjictuntur,  non  sint  ejus  amplitudinis,  in  qua  anima  hu- 
mana  sibi  satisfaciat,  praesto  est  PoCsis,  quae  facta  magis  heroica  confingat.  Cum 
historia  vera  successus  rerum,  minime  pro  meritis  virtutum  et  scelerum,  narret,  cor- 
rigit  earn  PoCkis,  et  exitus  et  fortunas,  secundum  merita,  et  ex  lege  Nemeseos,  exhi- 
bet.  Cum  Iiistoria  vera  obvia  rerum  satietate  et  similitudine,  animae  humanae  fastidio 
rit,  re6cit  earn  Poesis,  inexpectata,  et  varia,  et  vicissitudinum  plena  canens.  Adeo  ut 
Pogsit  ista  non  solum  ad  delectationem,  sed  ad  anlmi  magnitudinem,  et  ad  mores 
conferat*'    (jDe  Jiug.  Scient,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.) 

t  To  this  branch  of  the  pbilosopby  of  mind.  Bacon  gives  the  title  of  Doetrina 
defcedere,  give  de  communi  vinciUo  anima  et  corporis.  {DeJiug.  Scient^Lih.iY. 
cap.  i.)  Under  this  article,  he  mentions,  among  other  desiderata,  an  inquiry  (which 
he  recommends  to  physicians)  concerning  the  influence  of  imagination  over  the  body. 
His  own  words  are  very  remarkable ;  more  particularly,  the  clause  in  which  he  re- 
marlcs  the  effect  of  fixing  and  concentrating  the  attention,  in  giving  to  ideal  objects 
the  power  of  realities  over  the  belief.  '*  Ad  allud  quidpiam,  quod  hue  pertinet,  parce 
admodum,  nee  pro  rci  subtilitate,  vel  utilitate,  inquisitum  est ;  qualenus  scilicet  ipsa 
imaginatio  animce  vel  eogitatio  perquam  fixa,  et  veluH  infidemqxiandamexaltata, 
valeat  ad  immutandum  corpus  imaginaotis."    (Ibid^.    He  suggests  also,  as  a  curious 

Eroblem,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  fortify  and  exalt  the  Imagination ;  and 
y  what  means  this  may  most  effectually  be  done.  The  class  of  facts  here  alluded 
to,  are  manifestly  of  the  same  description  with  those  to  which  the  attention  of  philos- 
ophers has  been  lately  called  by  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer  and  of  Perkins :  "  Atque 
'huic  conjuncta  estdi3quisitio,quomodo  imaginatio  intendi  et  fortificari  possit  ?  Quippe, 
si  Imaginatio  fortis  tantarum  sit  virium,  opene  pretium  fuerit  nosse,  quibus  modis  earn 
ezaltari,  et  se  Ipsa  majorem  fieri  detur  ?  Atque  hie  oblique,  nee  minus  periculose  se 
insimiat  palliatio  ^uaedam  et  defensio  maximas  partis  Magia  CeremoniaUs"  &c. 
&e.    De  Aug,  Sdent.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  iii. 
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Hobbes's  theory  of  association,  to  explain  in  what  manner 
these  prejudices  are  originally  generated. 

In  Bacon's  scattered  hints  on  topics  connected  with  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  strictly  so  called,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  precise  and  just  ideas  they  display 
of  the  proper  aim  of  this  science.  He  had  manifestly 
reflected  much  and  successfully  on  the  operations  of  his 
own  understanding,  and  had  studied  with  uncommon  sa- 
gacity the  intellectual  characters  of  others.  Of  his  re- 
flections and  observations  on  both  subjects,  he  has  recorded 
many  important  results ;  and  has  in  general  stated  them 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  physiological  theory 
concerning  their  causes,  or  to  any  analogical  explanations 
founded  on  the  caprices  of  metaphorical  language.  If,  on 
some  occasions,  he  assumes  the  existence  of  animal  smriis^ 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  Soul  and  Body, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  was  then  the  universal 
belief  of  the  learned  ;  and  that  it  was  at  a  much  later 
period*  not  less  confidently  avowed  by  Locke.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  overlooked  (I  mention  it  to  the  credit  of  both  au- 
thors), that  in  such  instances  the  fact  is  commonly  so  sta- 
ted, as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  reader  to  detach  it  from 
the  theory.  As  to  the  scholastic  question  concerning  the 
nature  and  essence  of  mind, — whether  it  be  extended  or 
unextended  ?  whether  it  have  any  relation  to  space  or 
to  time  ?  or  whether  (as  was  contended  by  others)  it  exist 
in  every  ubi^  but  in  no  place  ? — Bacon  has  uniformly  pass- 
ed them  over  with  silent  contempt ;  and  has  probably 
contributed  not  less  effectually  to  bring  them  into  general 
discredit,  by  this  indirect  intimation  of  his  own  opinion, 
than  if  he  had  descended  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  expos- 
ing their  absurdity.* 

While  Bacon,  however,  so  cautiously  avoids  these  un- 

*  Notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  Spinoza's  own  philosophical  creed,  he  is  one 
of  the  very  few  among  Bacon's  successors,  who  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  justness,  importance,  and  originality  of  the  method  pointed  out  in  the  JVbvtim 
Organon  for  the  study  of  the  mind.  **  Ad  haec  intelli^enda,  non  est  opus  naiuram 
mMiis  cognoscere,  sed  suffidt,  mentis  sive  pereeptumum  histoiiolam  concinnare 
mode  illo  quo  Verulamius  docet."    Spin.  EpisU  42. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  whole  merit  of  this  remark,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that,  according  to  the  Cartesian  phraseology,  which  is  here  adopted  by  Spinosa,  the 
word  pereepUon  is  a  general  term,  equally  applicable  to  all  the  intellectual  operations. 
The  words  of  Descartes  himself  are  these :  "  Omnes  modi  cogitandi,'(]|uos  in  nobis 
ezperimur,  ad  quos  generales  refent  possunt :  quorum  onus  est,  pereeptto,  five  ope- 
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profitable  discussions  about  the  nature  of  Mind,  he  decid- 
edly states  his  conviction,  that  the  faculties  of  Man  differ 
not  merely  in  degree,*  but  in  kind,  from  the  instincts  of 
the  brutes.  "  I  do  not,  therefore,"  he  observes  on  one 
occasion,  ^^  approve  of  that  confused  and  promiscuous 
method  in  which  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  treat  of 
pneumatology ;  as  if  the  human  Soul  ranked  above  those 
of  brutes,  merely  like  the  sun  above  the  stars,  or  like 
gold  above  other  metals." 

Among  the  various  topics  started  by  Bacon  for  the  con- 
sideration of  future  logicians,  he  did  not  overlook  (what 
may  be  justly  regarded  in  a  practical  view,  as  the  most 
interesting  of  all  logical  problems)  the  question  concern- 
ing the  mutual  influence  of  thought  and  of  language  on 
each  other.  "  Men  believe,"  says  he,  "  that  their  reason 
governs  their  words ;  but,  it  often  happens,  that  words 
have  power  enough  to  react  upon  reason."  This  aphor- 
ism may  be  considered  as  the  text  of  by  far  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  Locke's  Essay, — that  which  relates  to  the 
imperfectiofis  and  abuse  of  words ;  but  it  was  not  till 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  its  depth  and  importance 
Wffe  perceived  in  all  their  extent.  I  need  scarcely  say, 
that  I  allude  to  the  excellent  memoirs  of  M.  Prevost  and 
of  M.  Degerando,  on  "  Signs  considered  in  their  connex- 
ion with  the  Intellectual  Operations."  The  anticipations 
formed  by  Bacon,  of  that  branch  of  modern  logic  which 
relates  to  Universal  Grammar,  do  no  less  honor  to  his  sa- 
gacity. "  Grammar,"  he  observes,  "  is  of  two  kinds ;  the 
one  literary,  the  other  philosophical.  The  former  has  for 
its  objects  to  trace  the  analogies  running  through  the 
structure  of  a  peculiar  tongue  so  as  to  facilitate  its  acqui- 
sition to  a  foreigner,  or  to  enable  him  to  speak  it  with  cor- 
rectness and  purity.  The  latter  directs  the  attention,  no< 
to  the  analogies  which  words  bear  to  words,  but  to  the 
analogies  which  words  bear  to  things  ; "  ^  or,  as  he  after- 
wards explains  himself  more  clearly,  "  to  language  con- 
sidered as  the  sensible  portraiture  or  image  of  the  mental 

latio  inteUeetus ;  alius  yero,  voliUo,  dve  opeiatio  Toluntatis.  JVam  tenftr^,  imagmarit 
el  fwre  mtelUgare,  ittni  tantum  dioenimodi  perdpiendi;  ut  et  cupere,  avenari, 
affirmare,  necaie,  dulntare,  sunt  diTenl  modi  Tolendi."    Prine.  FkU.  Pan  L  6  82. 
•  De  Ai«.  Soent  Lib.  vi.  cap.  i. 
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processes."  In  farther  illustration  of  these  hints,  he  takes 
notice  of  the  lights  which  the  different  geniuses  of  the 
different  languages  reflect  on  the  characters  and  habits  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  respectively  spoken.  "  Thus," 
says  he,  "  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  Greeks  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  culture  of  the  arts,  the  Romans  engrossed 
with  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  inasmuch,  as  the  technical 
distinctions  introduced  in  the  progress  of  refinement  re- 
quire the  aid  of  compounded  words ;  while  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life  stands  in  no  need  of  so  artificial  a  phraseolo- 
gy.'^ *  Ideas  of  this  sort  have,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  already  become  common,  and  almost  trivial ; 
but  how  different  was  the  case  two  centuries  ago  ! 

With  these  sound  and  enlarged  views  concerning  the 
Philosophy  of  the  mind,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  to 
those  who  have  attended  to  the  slow  and  irregular  advances 
of  human  reason,  that  Bacon  should  occasionally  blend 
incidental  remarks  savouring  of  the  habits  of  thinking  prev- 
alent in  his  time.  A  curious  example  of  this  occcurs  in 
the  same  chapter  which  contains  his  excellent  definition 
or  description  of  universal  grammar.  "  This  too,"  he 
observes,  "  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  ancient  langua,ges 
were  full  of  declensions,  of  cases,  of  conjugations,  of  tenses, 
and  of  other  similar  inflections ;  while  the  modern,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  these,  indolently  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  by  the  help  of  prepositions,  and  of  auxiliary 
verbs. — Whence,"  he  continues,  ^*  may  be  inferred  (how- 
ever we  may  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  our  own  su- 
periority), that  the  human  intellect  was  much  more  acute 
and  subtile  in  ancient  than  it  now  is  in  modern  times."  f 
How  very  unlike  is  this  last  reflection  to  the  usual  strain 
of  Bacon's  writings !  It  seems,  indeed,  much  more  con- 
genial to  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Harris  and  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  sanctioned  with  the 
approbation  of  both  these  learned  authors.  If  my  mem- 
ory does  not  deceive  me,  it  is  the  only  passage  in  Bacon's 
works,  which  Lord  Monboddo  has  any  where  conde- 
scended to  quote. 

*  De  Aug.  Scient.  Lib.  yi  cap.  i.  f  Ibid. 
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These  observations  afford  me  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  remarking  the  progress  and  diflusion  of  the  philoso- 
phical  spirit,  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  short  passage  just  cited  from  Bacon,  there 
are  involved  no  less  than  two  capital  errors,  which 
are  now  almost  universally  ranked  by  men  of  education, 
among  the  grossest  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  The 
one,  that  the  declensions  and  conjugations  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  the  modern  substitution  in  their  place,  of 
prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  are,  both  of  them,  the 
deliberate  and  systematical  contrivances  of  speculative 
grammarians ;  the  other  (still  less  analogous  to  Bacon's 
general  style  of  reasoning),  that  the  faculties  of  man  have 
declined  as  the  world  has  grown  older.  Both  of  these 
errors  may  be  now  said  to  have  disappeared  entirely.  The 
latter,  more  particularly,  must,  to  the  rising  generation, 
seem  so  absurd,  that  it  almost  requires  an  apology  to 
have  mentioned  it.  That  the  capacities  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  in  all  ages  the  same  ;  and  that  the  diver- 
sity of  phenomena  exhibited  by  our  species,  is  the  re- 
sult merely  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which  men 
are  placed,  has  been  long  received  as  an  incontrovertible 
logical  maxim ;  or  rather,  such  is  the  influence  of  early 
instruction,  that  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
obvious  suggestions  of  common  sense.  And  yet,  till  about 
the  time  of  Montesquieu,  it  was  by  no  means  so  generally 
recognised  by  the  learned,  as  to  have  a  sensible  influence 
on  the  fashionable  tone  of  thinking  over  Europe.  The 
application  of  this  fundamental  and  leading  idea  to  the 
natural  or  theoretical  history  of  society  in  all  its  various 
aspects : — to  the  history  of  languages,  of  the  arts,  of  the 
sciences,  of  laws,  of  government,  of  manners,  and  of  reli- 
gion,— is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  and  iforms  a  characteristical  feature  in 
its  philosophy,  which  even  the  imagination  of  Bacon  was 
unable  to  foresee. 

It  would  be  endless  to  particularize  the  original  sug- 
gestions thrown  out  by  Bacon  on  topics  connected  with 
the  science  of  Mind.  The  few  passages  of  this  sort  al- 
ready quoted,  are  produced  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest.      They  are  by  no  means  selected  as  the  most  im- 
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portant  in  his  writings;  but,  as  they  happened  to  be 
those  which  had  left  the  strongest  impression  on  my 
memory,  I  thought  them  as  likely  as  any  other,  to  invite 
the  curiosity  of  my  readers  to  a  careful  examination  of 
the  rich  mine  from  which  they  are  extracted. 

The  Ethical  disquisitions  of  Bacon  are  almost  entirely 
of  a  practical  nature.  Of  the  two  theoretical  questions, 
so  much  agitated,  in  both  parts  of  this  Island,  during  the  . 
eighteenth  century,  concerning  the  principle  and  the  06- 
ject  of  moral  approbation,  he  has  said  nothing ;  but  he 
has  opened  some  new  and  interesting  views  with  respect 
to  the  influence  of  custom  and  the  formation  of  habits ; — 
a  most  important  article  of  moral  philosophy,  on  which 
he  has  enlarged  more  ably  and  more  usefully  than  any 
writer  since  Aristotle.*  Under  the  same  head  of  Ethics 
may  be  mentioned  the  small  volume  to  which  he  has 
'  given  the  title  of  Essays ;  the  best  known  and  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  works.  It  is  also  one  of  those  where 
the  superiority  of  his  genius  appears  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  reflections  often 
receiving  a  strong  relief  from  the  triteness  of  his  subject. 
It  may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours, — 
and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to 
remark  in  it  something  overlooked  before.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  they  fur- 
nish to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic  activity 
they  impart  to  our  torpid  faculties. 

The  suggestions  of  Bacon  for  the  improvement  of  Po- 
litical Philosphy,  exhibit  as  strong  a  contrast  to  the  nar- 
row systems  of  contemporary  statesmen,  as  the  Inductive 
Logic  to  that  of  the  Schools.  How  profound  and  com- 
prehensive are  the  views  opened  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, when  compared  with  the  scope  of  the  celebrated 
treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pdcis ;  a  work  which  was  first 
published  about  a  year  before  Bacon's  death,  and  which 
continued,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  to 
be  regarded  in  all  Protestant  universities  of  Europe,  as 
an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  moral  and  jurisprudential 
wisdom  ! 

•  De  Aug.  Scient.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  8. 
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"  The  ultimate  object  which  legislators  ought  to  have 
in  view,  and  to  which  all  their  enactments  and  sanctions 
ought  to  be  subservient,  is,  that  the  citizens  may  live 
happily.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  receive  a  religious  and  pious  education  ;  that  they 
should  be  trained  to  good  morals ;  that  they  should  be 
secured  from  foreign  enemies  by  proper  military  arrange- 
ments;  that  they  should  be  guarded  by  an  effectual 
police  against  seditions  and  private  injuries ;  that  they 
should  be  loyal  to  government,  and  obedient  to  magis- 
trates ;  and  finally,  that  they  should  abound  in  wealth, 
and  in  other  national  resources."  *  "  The  science  of 
such  matters  certainly  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
province  of  men  who,  by  habits  of  public  business,  have 
been  led  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  social 
order ;  of  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large ;  of 
the  rules  of  natural  equity  ;  of  the  manners  of  nations ; 
of  the  different  forms  of  government ;  and  who  are  thus 
prepared  to  reason  concerning  the  wisdom  of  laws,  both 
from  considerations  of  justice  and  of  policy.  The  great 
desideratum,  accordingly,  is,  by  investigating,  the  prin- 
ciples o{  natural  justice  J  and  those  o{  political  expediency^ 
to  exhibit  a  theoretical  model  of  legislation,  which,  while 
it  serves  as  a  standard  for  estimating  the  comparative 
excellence  of  municipal  codes,  may  suggest  hints  for 
their  correction  and  improvement,  to  such  as  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  mankind."  t 

How  precise  the  notion  was  that  Bacon  had  formed 
of  a  philosophical  system  of  jurispnidence  (with  which,  as 
a  standard,  the  municipal  laws  of  different  nations  might 
be  compared),  appears  from  a  remarkable  expression,  in 
which  he  mentions  it  as  the  proper  business  of  those 
who  might  attempt  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  to 
investigate  those  ^^  leges  legum,  ex  quibus  informatio 

*  Exemplum  Tractatus  de  Fontibus  Juris,  Aphor.  5.  This  enumeration  of  the 
different  objects  of  law  approaches  very  nearly  to  Mr  Smith's  ideas  on  the  same 
subject,  as  expressed  by  himself  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments.  **  In  another  Discourse » I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the 
general  principles  of  law  and  government,  and  of  the  different  revolutions  they  have 
ondergooe  in  the  different  ages  and  periods  of  society  ;  not  only  in  what  concerns 
justice,  but  in  what  concerns  police,  revenue,  and  arms,  and  whatever  else  is  the 
object  of  law." 

t  De  Aug.  Scient.  Lib.  yiiL  cap.  3. 
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peti  possit,  quid  in  singulis  legibus  bene  aut  perperam 
positutn  aut  constitutum  sit.''  *  I  do  not  know  if,  in 
Bacon's  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  future  progress  of 
physics,  there  be  anything  more  characteristical,  both  of 
the  grandeur  and  of  the  justness  of  his  conceptions,  than 
this  short  definition ;  more  particularly,  when  we  con- 
sider how  widely  Grotius,  in  a  work  professedly  devoted 
to  this  very  inquiry,  was  soon  after  to  wander  from  the 
right  path,  in  consequence  of  his  vague  and  wavering 
idea  of  the  aim  of  his  researches. 

The  sagacity,  however,  displayed  in  these,  and  various 
other  passages  of  a  similar  import,  can  by  no  means  be 
duly  appreciated,  without  attending,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  cautious  and  temperate  maxims  so  frequently  incul- 
cated by  the  author,  on  the  subject  of  political  innovation. 
"  A  stubborn  retention  of  customs  is  a  turbulent  things 
not  less  than  the  introduction  of  new." — "  Time  is  the 
greatest  innovator ;  shall  we  then  not  imitate  time,  which 
innovates  so  silently  as  to  mock  the  sense?"  Nearly 
connected  with  these  aphorisms,  are  the  profound  reflec- 
tions in  the  first  book  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum^  on  the 
necessity  of  accommodating  every  new  institution  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is 
intended;  and  on  the  peculiar  danger  which  literary 
men  run,  of  overlooking  this  consideration,  from  the  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  they  acquire,  in  the  course  of  their 

*  De  FoDtibus  Juris,  Apbor.  6. 

From  the  preface  to  a  small  tract  of  Bacon's,  entitled,  The  Elements  of  the  Com- 
mon Laws  of  England,  (written  while  he  was  Solicitor  General  to  Queen  Elizabeth), 
we  learn,  that  Uie  phrase  kgum  leges  had  been  previously  used  by  some  **  great 
Civilian."  To  what  cimZian  Bacon  here  alludes,  I  know  not ;  but  whoever  he  was, 
I  doubt  much  if  he  annexed  to  it  the  comprehensive  and  philosophical  meaning,  so 
precisely  explained  in  the  above  definition.  Bacon  himself,  when  he  wrote  his 
Tract  on  the  Common  Laws,  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  risen  to  this  vantage-ground 
of  Universal  Jurbprudence.  His  great  object,  he  tells  us,  was  *'  to  collect  the  rules 
and  grounds  dispersed  throughout  the  body  of  the  same  laws,  in  order  to  see  more 
profoundly  into  the  reason  of  such  judgments  and  ruled  cases,  and  tliereby  to  make 
more  use  of  them  for  the  decision  of  other  cases  more  doubtful ;  so  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law,  which  is  the  principal  and  most  just  challenge  that  is  made  to  the 
laws  of  our  nation  at  this  time,  will,  by  this  new  strength  laid  to  the  foundation,  be 
somewhat  the  more  settled  and  corrected."  In  this  passage,  no  reference  whatever  is 
made  to  the  Universal  Justice  spoken  of  in  the  aphorisms  de  FontibiLs  Juris;  but 
merely  to  the  leading  and  governing  rules  which  give  to  a  municipal  system  whatever  it 
possesses  of  analogy  and  consistency.  To  these  rules  Bacon  gives  the  title  of  leges 
legum  ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  on  this  occasion,  differs  from  that  in  which 
he  afterwards  employed  it,  not  less  widely,  than  the  ndes  of  Latin  or  of  Greek 
syntax  differ  from  the  principles  of  Universal  Grammar. 
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earlj  studies,  with  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  an* 
cient  classics. 

The  remark  of  Bacon  on  the  systematical  policy  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  was  manifestly  suggested  by  the  same  train 
of  thinking.  "  His  laws  (whoso  marks  them  well)  were 
deep  and  not  vulgar ;  not  made  on  the  spur  of  a  particu^ 
lar  occasion  for  the  present,  but  out  of  providence  for  the 
future ;  to  make  the  estate  bf  his  people  still  more  and 
more  happy,  after  the  manner  of  the  legislators  in  an- 
cient and  heroic  times."  How  far  this  noble  eulogy  was 
merited,  either  by  the  legislators  of  antiquity,  or  by  the 
modern  prince  on  whom  Bacon  has  bestowed  it,  is  a 
question  of  little  moment.  I  quote  it  merely  on  account 
of  the  important  philosophical  distinction  which  it  indi- 
rectly marks  between  "  deep  and  vulgar  laws ; "  the 
former  invariably  aiming  to  accomplish  their  end,  not  by 
giving  any  sudden  shock  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  existing  generation,  but  by  allowing  to  natural  causes 
time  and  opportunity  to  operate  ;  and  by  removing  those 
artificial  obstacles  which  check  the  progressive  tenden- 
cies of  societies.  It  is  probable,  that,  on  this  occasion. 
Bacon  had  an  eye  more  particularly  to  the  memorable 
statute  of  alienation;  to  the  effects  of  which  (whatever 
w^ere  the  motives  of  its  author)  the  above  description 
certainly  applies  in  an  eminent  degree. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
rather  in  his  general  views  and  maxims,  than  in  the  de- 
tails of  his  political  theories,  that  Bacon's  sagacity  ap- 
pears to  advantage.  His  notions  with  respect  to  commer- 
cial policy  seem  to  have  been  more  peculiarly  erroneous  ; 
originating  in  an  overweening  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of 
law,  in  matters  where  natural  causes  ought  to  be  allowed 
a  free  operation.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the 
statutes  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  relating  to  the  police  of  his 
kingdom,  are  generally  contrived  with  more  judgment 
than  his  commercial  regulations.  The  same  writer  adds, 
that  "ihe  more  simple  ideas  of  order  and  equity  are 
sufficient  to  guide  a  legislator  in  everything  that  regards 
the  internal  administration  of  justice  ;  but  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce  are  much  more  complicated,  and 
require  long  experience  and  deep  reflection  to  be  well 
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understood  in  any  state.  The  real  consequence  is  there 
often  contrary  to  first  appearances.  No  wonder,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  these  matters  were 
frequently  mistaken ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that, 
even  in  the  age  of  Lord  Bacon,  very  imperfect  and  er- 
roneous ideas  were  formed  on  that  subject." 

The  instances  mentioned  by  Hume,  in  confirmation  of 
these  general  remarks,  are  peculiarly  gratifjdng  to  those 
who  have  a  pleasure  in  tracing  the  slow  but  certain  pro- 
gress of  reason  and  liberality.  "  During  the  reign,"  says 
he,  "  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  was  prohibited  to  export 
horses,  as  if  that  exportation  did  not  encourage  the  breed, 
and  make  them  more  plentiful  in  the  kingdom.  Prices  were 
also  affixed  to  woollen  cloths,  to  caps  and  hats,  and  the 
wages  of  laborers  were  regulated  by  law.  It  is  evident, 
iliat  these  matters  ought  always  to  he  left  free^  and  be 
entrusted  to  the  common  course  of  business  and  com- 
merce.^^ — "  For  a  like  reason,"  the  historian  continues, 
^^  the  law  enacted  against  inclosures,  and  for  the  keeping 
up  of  farmhouses,  scarcely  deserves  the  praises  bestowed 
on  it  by  Lord  Bacon.  If  husbandmen  understand  agri- 
culture, and  have  a  ready  vent  for  their  commodities,  we 
need  not  dread  a  diminution  of  the  people  employed  in 
the  country.  During  a  century  and  a  half  after  this 
period,  there  was  a  frequent  renewal  of  laws  and  edicts 
against  depopulation ;  whence  we  may  infer,  that  none 
of  them  were  ever  executed.  The  natural  course  of  im- 
provement at  last  provided  a  remedy. '^^ 

These  acute  and  decisive  strictures  on  the  impolicy  of 
some  laws  highly  applauded  by  Bacon,  while  they  strong- 
ly illustrate  the  narrow  and  mistaken  views  in  political 
economy,  entertained  by  the  wisest  statesmen  and  phi- 
losophers two  centuries  ago,  afford,  at  the  same  time,  a 
proof  of  the  general  diffiision  which  has  since  taken  place 
among  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  of  juster  and  more 
enlightened  opinions  on  this  important  branch  of  legisla- 
tion. Wherever  such  doctrines  find  their  way  into  the 
page  of  history,  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  that  the  public 
mind  is  not  indisposed  to  give  them  a  welcome  reception. 

The  ideas  of  Bacon  concerning  the  education  of  youth, 
were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  philosophical 
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Statesman.  On  the  conduct  of  education  in  genera], 
with  a  view  to  the  developement  and  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  character,  he  has  suggested  various  useful 
hints  in  different  parts  of  his  works ;  but  what  I  wish 
chiefly  to  remark  at  present  is,  the  paramount  importance 
which  he  has  attached  to  the  education  of  the  people, — 
comparing  (as  he  has  repeatedly  done)  the  effects  of 
early  culture  on  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  to  the 
abundant  harvest  which  rewards  the  diligent  husbandman 
for  the  toils  of  the  spring.  To  this  analogy  he  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of 
his  readers,  by  bestowing  on  education  the  title  of  the 
Georgics  of  the  Mind;  identifying,  by  a  happy  and  im- 
pressive metaphor,  the  two  proudest  functions  entrusted  to 
the  legislator, — the  encouragement  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry, and  the  care  of  national  instruction.  In  both 
instances,  the  legislator  exerts  a  power  which  is  literally 
productive  or  creative ;  compelling,  in  the  one  case,  the 
unprofitable  desert  to  pour  forth  its  latent  riches ;  and  in 
the  other,  vivifying  the  dormant  seeds  of  genius  and 
virtue,  and  redeeming  from  the  neglected  wastes  of 
human  intellect,  a  new  and  unexpected  accession  to  the 
common  inheritance  of  mankind. 

When  from  such  speculations  as  these,  we  descend  to 
the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  ei  Pads,  the  contrast  is  mor- 
tifying indeed.  And  yet,  so  much  better  suited  were 
the  talents  and  accomplishments  of  Grotius  to  the  taste, 
not  only  of  his  contemporaries,  but  of  their  remote  de- 
scendants, that,  while  the  merits  of  Bacon  failed,  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  to  command  the  general  admiration 
of  Europe,*  Grotius  continued,  even  in  our  British  uni- 
versities, the  acknowledged  Oracle  of  Jurisprudence  and 
of  Ethics,  till  long  after  the  death  of  Montesquieu.  Nor 
was  Bacon  himself  unapprized  of  the  slow  growth  of  his 
posthumous  fame.  No  writer  seems  ,ever  to  have  felt 
more  deeply,  that  he  properly  belonged  to  a  later  and 

*  *<  La  c^I^brit^  en  France  des  Merits  du  Chancelier  Bacon,  n'a  gulre  pour  date 
que  celle  de  rEncylop^die."  ( Sistoire  des  Mathetnatiquea  par  Montuela,  Preface, 
p.  iz.)  h  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  Bayle,  who  has  so  often  wasted 
his  erudition  and  acuteness  on  the  most  insignificant  characters,  and  to  whom 
Le  Clerc  has  very  justly  ascribed  the  merit  of  une  exactitude  Stonnante  dans  des 
choses  de  niant^  should  have  devoted  to  Bacon  only  twelve  lines  of  his  Dictionaiy. 
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more  ealighteoed  age  ; — ^a  sentimeot  which  he  has  pa- 
thetically .  expressed  in  that  clause  of  his  testament, 
where  he  ^^  bequeaths  his  name  to  posterity,  after  some 
generations  shall  be  past."  * 

Unbounded,  however,  as  the  reputation  of  Grotius  was 
on  the  Continent,  even  before  his  own  death,  it  was  not 
till  many  years  after  the  publication  of  the  treatise  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacvi,  that  the  science  of  natural  jurispru- 
dence became,  in  this  Island,  an  object  of  much  atten- 
tion, even  to  the  learned.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  to 
the  sequel  of  this  section  some  degree  of  continuity,  I 
shall  reserve  my  observations  on  Grotius  and  his  succes- 
sors, till  I  shall  have  finished  all  that  I  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  further,  with  respect  to  the  literature  of  bur 
own  country,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Mr  Locke's 
Essay. 

The  rapid  advancement  of  intellectual  cultivation  in 
England,  between  the  years  1588  and  1640  (a  period  of 
almost  uninterrupted  peace,)  has  been  remarked  by  Mr 
Fox.  "The  general  improvement,''  he  observes,  **in 
all  arts  of  civil  life,  and  above  all,  the  astonishing  pro- 
gress of  literature,  are  the  most  striking  among  the  gen- 
eral features  of  that  period  ;  and  are  in  themselves  causes 
sufficient  to  produce  effects  of  the  utmost  importance. 
A  country  whose  language  was  enriched  by  the  works  of 
Hooker,  Raleigh,  and  Bacon,  could  not  but  experience 
a  sensible  change  in  its  manners,  and  in  its  style  of  think- 
ing ;  and  even  to  speak  the  same  language  in  which 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare  had  written,  seemed  a  sufficient 
plea  to  rescue  the  Commons  of  England  from  the  appel- 
lation of  Brutesj  with  which  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
addressed  them." — The  remark  is  equally  just  and  re- 
fined. It  is  by  the  mediation  of  an  improving  lan- 
guage, that  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  chiefly  continued 
from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  that  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  enlightened  few  are  insensibly  imparted  to 
the  many.  Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  ambiguities 
of  speech,  or  to  fix,  with  more  logical  precision,  the  im- 

•  See  Note  (F.) 
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port  of  general  terms; — above  all,  whatever  tends  to 
embody,  in  popular  forms  of  expression,  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  the  wise  and  good,  augments  the  natural 
powers  of  the  human  understanding,  and  enables  the 
succeeding  race  to  start  from  a  higher  ground  than  was 
occupied  by  their  fathers.  The  remark  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  study  of  the  Mind  itself;  a  study, 
where  the  chief  source  of  error  is  the  imperfection  of 
words;  and  where  every  improvement  on  this  great 
instrument  of  thought  may  be  justly  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  discovery.  * 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  illustrious  names,  Mr.  Fox  has, 
with  much  propriety,  connected  those  of  Bacon  and  Ra- 
leigh ;  two  men,  who,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
their  professional  pursuits,  and  the  strong  contrast  of 
their  characters,  exhibit,  nevertheless,  in  their  capacity 
of  authors,  some  striking  features  of  resemblance.  .  Both 
of  them  owed  to  the  force  of  their  own  minds,  their 
emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  the  schools;  both  were 
eminently  distinguished  above  their  contemporaries,  by 
the  originality  and  enlargement  of  their  philosophical 
views ;  and  both  divide,  with  the  venerable  Hooker,  the 
glory  of  exemplifying  to  their  yet  unpolished  countrymen, 
the  richness,  variety,  and  grace,  which  might  be  lent  to 
the  English  idiom  by  the  hand  of  a  master.f 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Fox  might  have  includ- 

*  It  is  not  80  foreign  m  may  at  first  be  supposed  to  the  object  of  this  Discouise, 
to  take  notice  here  of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  books  on  AgricuUure  under  the 
sovemment  of  James  the  First.  The  fact  is  thus  very  strongly  stated  by  Dr.  Johhnson» 
m  liis  introduction  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  *<  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  because 
it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  treatises  on  husbandry  and  agriculture,  wliich 
were  pubUsbed  during  the  reign  of  Kin^  James,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  imagined  by  whom  they  were  written,  or  to  whom  they  were  sold."  Nothing 
can  illustrate  more  strongly  the  effects  of  a  pacific  system  of  policy,  in  encouraging 
a  gencyral  taste  £or  reading,  as  well  as  an  active  spirit  of  national  improvement.  At 
all  times,  and  in  every  country,  the  extensive  sale  of  books  on  agriculture,  may  bo 
legaided  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  symptoms  of  mental  cultivation  in  the  great 
b<Siy  of  the  people. 

t  To  prevent  being  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  genercS  style  of  these  old  authors ;  but  only  of  detached  passages, 
which  may  be  selected  from  all  of  them,  as  earnests  or  firat  fruits  of  a  new  and 
briffiiter  era  in  English  Uerature.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  in  their  works,  and 
in  Die  prose  compositions  of  Milton,  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  finest  sentences  of 
which  our  language  has  yet  to  boast.  To  propose  them  now  as  models  for  imitation, 
would  be  quite  aosurd.  Dr.  Lowth  certainly  went  much  too  far  when  he  8aid» 
"  That  in  eorreetness,  propriety,  and  puritv  of  English  style,  Hooker  hath  hardly 
been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  any  of  his  successors."  Preface  to  LowtKt 
EngUsh  Grammcar. 

VOL.  VI.  10 
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ed  the  name  of  Hobbes  m  the  same  enumeration,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  an  aversion  to  his  slavish  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  by  his  general  disrelish  for 
metaphysical  theories.  As  a  writer,  Hobbes  unquestion- 
ably ranks  high  among  the  older  English  classics ;  and  is 
so  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  and  ease  of 
his  manner,  that  one  would  naturally  have  expected  from 
Mr.  Fox's  characteristical  taste,  that  he  would  have 
relished  his  style  still  more  than  that  of  Bacon*  or  of 
Raleigh. — It  is  with  the  philosophical  merits,  however, 
of  Hobbes,  that  we  are  alone  concerned  at  present ;  and, 
in  this  point  of  view,  what  a  space  is  filled  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  our  domestic  literature,  by  his  own  works, 
and  by  those  of  his  innumerable  opponents !  Little  else, 
indeed,  but  the  systems  which  he  published,  and  the  con- 
troversies which  they  provoked,  occurs,  during  the  interval 
between  Bacon  and  Locke,  to  mark  the  progress  of  En- 
glish Philosophy,  either  in  the  study  of  the  Mind,  or  in 
the  kindred  researches  of  Ethical  and  Political  Science. 
Of  the  few  and  comparatively  trifling  exceptions  to  this 
remark,  furnished  by  the  metaphysical  tracts  of  Glanville, 
of  Henry  More,  and  of  John  Smith,  I  must  delay  taking 
notice,  till  some  account  shall  be  given  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy ;  to  which  their  most  interesting  discussions 
have  a  constant  reference,  either  in  the  way  of  comment 
or  refutation. 


*  According  to  Dr.  Bumet  (no  contemptible  judge  of  style,)  Bacon  was  '*  the  first 
that  writ  our  language  correctly."  The  same  learned  prelate  pronounces  Bacon  to 
be  <*  still  our  best  author ;  *'  and  this,  at  a  time,  when  the  works  of  Sprat,  and  many 
of  the  prose  compositions  of  Cowley  and  of  Dryden,  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  Burnet  proceeded,  in  hazarding 
so  extraordinary  an  opinion.  See  the  prefiure  to  Bumef  s  translation  of  More's 
Utopia, 

It  is  still  more  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  account  for  the  following  veiy  bold 
decision  of  Mr.  Hume.  I  transcribe  it  from  an  essay  first  published  in  1742 ;  bat 
the  same  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works,  corrected  by  him- 
self. '«The  first  polite  prose  we  have,  was  writ  by  a  man  (Dr.  Swift)  who  is  still 
alive.  As  to  Sprat,  Locke,  and  even  Temple,  they  knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art 
to  be  esteemed  elegant  writers.  The  prose  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and  Milton,  is 
altogether  stiff  and  pedantic ;  though  their  sense  be  excellent" 

How  insignificant  are  the  petty  grammatical  improvements  proposed  by  Swift, 
when  compared  with  the  inexhaustible  riches  imparted  to  the  english  tongue  by  the 
writers  of  ue  seventeenth  century ;   and  how  inferior,  in  all  the  higher  qualities  and 

gaces  of  style,  are  his  prose  compositions,  to  those  of  his  immediate  predecesioni, 
ryden,  Pope,  and  Addison ! 
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HOBBBS.  * 

"  The  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  says  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton,  *'  was  the  terror  of  the  last  age,  as  Tindall  and  Col- 
lins are  of  this.  The  press  sweat  with  controversy ;  and 
every  young  churchman  militant  would  try  his  arms  in 
thundering  on  Hobbes's  steel  cap."  f  Nor  was  the  oppo- 
sition to  Hobbes  confined  to  the  clerical  order,  or  to  the 
controversialists  of  his  own  times.  The  most  eminent 
moralists  and  politicians  of  the  eighteenth  century  may 
be  ranked  in  the  number  of  his  antagonists,  and  even  at 
the  present  moment,  scarcely  does  there  appear  a  new 
publication  on  Ethics  or  Jurisprudence,  where  a  refuta- 
tion of  Hobbism  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  period  when  Hobbes  began  his  literary  career,  as 
well  as  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life,  were,  in  a  sin- 
gular degree,  favorable  to  a  mind  like  his ;  impatient  of 
the  yoke  of  authority,  and  ambitious  to  attract  attention, 
if  not  by  solid  and  useful  discoveries,  at  least  by  an  in- 
genious defence  of  paradoxical  tenets.  After  a  residence 
of  five  years  at  Oxford,  and  a  very  extensive  tour  through 
France  and  Italy,  he  had  the  good  fortune,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  England,  to  be  admitted  into  the  intimacy  and 
confidence  of  Lord  Bacon ;  a  circumstance  which,  we 
may  presume,  contributed  not  a  little  to  encourage  that 
bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  that  aversion  to  scholastic 
learning,  which  characterize  his  writings.  Happy,  if  he 
had,  at  the  same  time,  imbibed  some  portion  of  that  love 
of  truth  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
which  seem  to  have  been  Bacon's  ruling  passions  !  But 
such  was  the  obstinacy  of  his  temper,  and  his  overween- 
ing self-conceit,  that,  instead  of  co-operating  with  Bacon 
in  the  execution  of  his  magnificent  design,  he  resolved 
to  rear,  on  a  foundation  exclusively  his  own,  a  complete 
structure  both  of  Moral  and  Physical  science ;  disdaining 
to  avail  himself  even  of  the  materials  collected  by  his 
predecessors,  and  treating  the  experimentarian  philoso<* 
phers  as  objects  only  of  contempt  and  ridicule !  | 
**  ■■''  II      ■  ■«■>  ^.11,. ,  1,^ 

•  Bom  1688»  died  1679. 

t  Dkdne  Legation^  Pret  to  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

}  See  Note  (G.) 
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In  the  politiccU  writiDgs  of  Hobbes,  we  may  perceive 
the  influence  also  of  other  motives.  From  his  earliest 
years,  he  seeins  to  have  been  decidedly  hostile  to  all  the 
forms  of  popular  government ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
with  the  design  of  impressing  his  countrymen  with  a  just 
sense  of  the  disorders  incident  to  democratical  establish- 
mentS)  that  he  published,  in  1618,  an  Englbh  translation 
of  Thucydides*  In  these  opinions  he  was  more  and  more 
confirmed  by  the  events  he  afterwards  witnessed  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  he  early  foresaw 
with  so  miK^h  alarm,  that,  in  1640,  he  withdrew  from  the 
approaching  storm,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  philoso- 
phical friends  at  Paris.  It  was  here  he  wrote  his  book 
De  Cive^  a  few  copies  of  which  were  printed,  and  privately 
circulated  in  1642.  The  same  work  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  public,  with  material  corrections  and  improvements, 
in  1647,  when  the  author's  attachment  to  the  royal  cause 
being  strengthened  by  his  personal  connexion  with  the 
exiled  King,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  stand  forth 
avowedly  as  an  advocate  for  those  principles  which  he 
had  long  professed.  The  great  object  of  this  performance 
was  tp  strengthen  the  hands  of  sovereigns  against  the  ris- 
ing spirit  of  democracy,  by  arming  them  with  the  weapons 
of  a  new  philosophy. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  political 
works  of  Hobbes  are  contained  in  the  following  proposi- 
tions. I  recapitulate  them  here,  not  on  their  own  account, 
but  to  prepare  the  way  for  some  remarks  which  I  mean 
afterwards  to  offer  on  the  coincidence  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  Hobbes  and  those  of  Locke.  In  their  practical 
conclusions,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens,  the  two  writers  diflfer  widely ;  but  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  very  nearly  they  set  out  from  the  same 
hypothetical  assumptions. 

All  men  are  by  nature  equal ;  and,  prior  to  government, 
they  had  all  an  equal  right  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
this  worldu  Man,  too,  is  (according  to  Hobbes)  by  nature 
a  solitary  and  purely  selfish  animal ;  the  social  union  be-^ 
ing  entirely  an  interested  league,  suggested  by  prudential 
views  of  personal  advantage.  The  necessary  consequence 
is,  that  a  state  of  nature  must  be  a  state  of  perpetual  war- 
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fare,  in  which  no  individual  has  any  other  means  of  safety 
than  his  own  streogth  or  ingenuity ;  and  in  which  there 
is  no  room  for  regiuar  industry,  because  no  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  its  fruits.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  society,  Hobbes  appeals  to  facts  falling  daily 
within  the  circle  of  our  own  experience.  ^^  Does  not  a 
man,''  he  asks,  '^  when  taking  a  journey,  arm  himself,  and 
seek  to  go  well  accompanied  ?  When  going  to  sleep,  does 
he  not  lock  his  doors  ?  Nay,  even  in  his  own  house,  does 
he  not  lock  his  chests  ?  Does  he  not  there  as  much  accuse 
mankind  by  his  actions,  as  I  do  by  my  words  ? ''  *  An 
additional  argument  to  the  same  purpose,  may,  according 
to  some  later  Hobbists,  be  derived  from  the  instinctive 
aversion  of  infants  for  stmngers ;  and  from  the  apprehen- 
sion which  (it  is  alleged)  every  person  feels,  when  he 
hears  the  tread  of  an  unknown  foot  in  the  dark. 

For  the  sake  of  peace  and  security,  it  is  necessary  that 
each  mdividual  should  surrender  a  part  of  his  natural  right, 
and  be  contented  with  such  a  share  of  liberty  as  he  is 
willing  to  allow  to  others  ;  or,  to  use  Hobbes's  own  lan- 
guage, <^  every  man  musi  divest  himself  of  the  right  he  has 
to  all  things  by  nature ;  the  right  of  all  men  to  all  things 
being  in  effect  no  better  than  if  no  man  had  a  right  to  any 
thing."  t  In  consequence  of  this  transference  of  natural 
rights  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  body  of  individuals,  the 
multitude  become  one  person,  under  the  name  of  a  State 
or  Republic,  by  which  person  the  common  will  and  power 
are  exercised  for  the  common  defence.  The  ruling  power 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
committed ;  nor  can  they  be  punished  for  misgovernment. 
The  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  to  be  sought,  not  from 
the  comments  of  philosophers,  but  from  the  authority  of 
the  ruler ;  otherwise  society  would  every  moment  be  in 
danger  of  resolving  itself  into  the  discordant  elements  of 
which  it  was  at  first  composed.  The  will  of  the  magis- 
traite,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  his  voice  to  be  listened  to  by  ev- 
ery citizen  as  the  voice  of  conscience. 

Not  many  years  afterwards,!  Hobbes  pushed  the  argu- 

*  Of  Man,  Pvt  I.  chap.  xUL  1 1>«  Coipore  Polidco,  But  I.  chap.  i.  &  10. 
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meDt  for  the  absolute  power  of  princes  still  further,  in  a 
work  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Leviathan.  Under 
this  appellation  he  means  the  body  politic ;  insinuating, 
that  man  is  an  untameable  beast  of  prey,  and  that  gov- 
ernment is  the  strong  chain  by  which  he  is  kept  from  mis- 
chief. The  fundamental  principles  here  maintained  are 
the  same  as  in  the  book  De  Give ;  but  as  it  inveighs  more 
particularly  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  with  the  view 
of  subjecting  the  consciences  of  men  to  the  civil  authori- 
ty, it  lost  the  author  the  favor  of  some  powerful  protectors 
he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  amon^  the  English  divines  who 
attended  Charles  the  Second  in  France ;  and  he  even  found 
it  convenient  to  quit  that  kingdom,  and  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, where  Cromwell  (to  whose  government  his  political 
tenets  were  now  as  favorable  as  they  were  meant  to  be 
to  the  royal  claims)  suffered  him  to  remain  unmolested. 
The  same  circumstances  operated  to  his  disadvantage  af- 
ter the  Restoration,  and  obliged  the  King,  who  always 
retained  for  him  a  very  strong  attachment,  to  confer  his 
marks  of  favor  on  him  with  the  utmost  reserve  and  cir- 
cumspection.* 

The  details  which  I  have  entered  into,  with  respect  to 
the  History  of  Hobbes's  political  writings,  will  be  found, 
by  those  who  may  peruse  them,  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  author's  reasonings.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  thus  con- 
sidering them  in  their  connexion  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  writer,  that  a  just 
notion  can  be  formed  of  their  spirit  and  tendency. 

The  ethical  principles  of  Hobbes  are  so  completely 
interwoven  with  his  political  system,  that  all  which  has 
been  said  of  the  one  may  be  applied  to  the  other.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  Descartes  should  have  thought  so 
highly  of  the  former,  as  to  pronounce  Hobbes  to  be  "a. 
much  greater  master  of  morality  than  of  metaphysics ; " 
a  judgment  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  mark  the  very 
low  state  of  ethical  science  in  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Addison,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  a  decided  preference  (among  all  the  books  written 
by  Hobbes)  to  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature ;  and  to 

«  See  Note  (H.) 
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his  opinion  on  ihis  point  I  most  implicitly  subscribe ;  in- 
cluding, however,  in  the  same  commendation,  some  of  his 
other  philosophical  essays  on  similar  topics.  They  are 
the  only  part  of  his  works  which  it  is  possible  now  to  read 
^vith  any  interest;  and  they  every  where  evince  in  their 
author,  even  when  he  ^hinks  most  unsoundly  himself,  that 
power  of  setting  his  reader  a-thinking,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  original  genius.  They 
have  plainly  been  studied  with  the  utmost  care,  both  by 
Locke  and  Hume.  To  the  former  they  have  suggested 
some  of  the  most  important  observations  on  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas,  as  well  as  much  of  the  sophistry  displayed  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Essay,  on  the  Origin  of  our  Knowl- 
edge, and  on  the  factitious  nature  of  oilr  moral  principles ; 
to  the  latter,  (among  a  variety  of  hints  of  less  consequence) 
his  theory  concerning  the  nature  of  those  established  con- 
nexions among  physical  events,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  natural  philosopher  to  ascertain,*  and  the  substance 
of  his  argument  against  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  general 
conceptions.  It  is  from  the  works  of  Hobbes,  too,  that 
our  later  Necessitarians  have  borrowed  the  most  formida- 
ble of  those  weapons  with  which  they  have  combated 
the  doctrine  of  moral  liberty  ;  and  from  the  same  source 
has  been  derived  the  leading  idea  which  runs  through  the 
philological  materialism  of  Mr.  Hofne  Tooke.  It  is  prob- 
able, indeed,  that  this  last  author  borrowed  it,  at  second- 
hand, from  a  hint  in  Locke's  Essay ;  but  it  is  repeatedly 
stated  by  Hobbes,  in  the  most  explicit  and  confident  terms. 
Of  this  idea,  (than  which,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  puerile  and  unsound,)  Mr.  Tooke's  eiy- 

*  The  same  doctrine,  concerDine  the  proper  object  of  natural  philosophy  (com- 
monly ascribed  to  Mr.  Hume,  both  by  his  followers  and  by  his  opponents, ]f  is  to  be 
found  in  various  writers  contemporary  with  Hobbes.  It  is  stated  with  uncommon 
precbion  and  clearness,  in  a  book  entitled  Scepsis  Scientifica,  or  Confessed  Igno- 
lance  the  way  to  Science ;  bv  Joseph  GlanviU,  (printed  in  1666).  The  whole  work 
18  strongly  marked  with  the  features  of  an  acute,  an  original,  and  (in  matters  of  sci- 
ence) a  somewhat  sceptical  genius ;  and,  when  compared  with  the  treatise  on  witch- 
craft, by  the  same  author,  adds  another  proof  to  those  already  mentioned,  of  the 
possible  union  of  the  highest  intellectual  gifts  with  the  most  degrading  intellectual 
weaknesses. 

With  respect  to  the  Scepsis  Scieniifieat  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  doctrine 
maintained  in  it  conceminc  physical  causes  and  effects  does  not  occur  in  the  form  of 
a  detached  observatioD,  of  the  value  of  which  the  author  might  not  have  been  fully 
aware,  bat  is  the  very  basis  of  the  general  argument  running  through  all  his  dis- 
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mologies,  when  he  applies  them  to  the  solution  of  meta- 
physical questions,  are  little  more  than  an  ingenious  ex- 
pansion, adapted  and  levelled  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
multitude. 

The  speculations  of  Hobbes,  however,  concerning  the 
theory  of  the  understanding,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  so  much  attended  to  durmg  his  own  life,  as  some 
of  his  other  doctrines,  which,  having  a  more  immediate 
reference  to  human  affairs,  were  better  adapted  to  the  un* 
settled  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  by 
these  doctrines,  chiefly,  that  his  name  has  since  become 
so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  modern  literature ;  and 
although  they  now  derive  their  whole  interest  from  the 
extraordinary  combination  they  exhibit  of  acuteness  and 
subtilty  with  a  dead-palsy  in  the  powers  of  taste  and  of 
moral  sensibility,  yet  they  will  be  found,  on  an  atten- 
tive examination,  to  have  had  a  far  more  extensive  influ- 
ence on  the  subsequent  history  both  of  political  and  of 
ethical  science,  than  any  other  publication  of  the  same 
period. 

Antagonists  op  Hobbes. 

Cudworth  *  was  one  of  the  first  who  successfully  com- 
bated this  new  philosophy.  As  Hobbes,  in  the  frenzy  of 
his  political  zeal,  had  been  led  to  sacrifice  wantonly  all 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  to  the  establishment 
of  his  conclusions,  his  works  not  only  gave  ofience  to  the 
friends  of  liberty,  but  excited  a  general  alarm  among  all 
sound  moralists.  His  doctrine  in  particular,  that  there  is 
no  natural  distinction  between  Right  and  Wrong,  and  that 
these  are  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, was  so  obviously  subversive  of  all  the  commonly 
received  ideas  concerning  the  moral  constitution  of  human 
nature,  that  it  became  indispensably  necessary,  either  to 
expose  the  sophistry  of  the  attempt,  or  to  admit  with 
Hobbes,  that  man  is  a  beast  of  prey,  incapable  of  being 
governed  by  any  motives  but  fear,  and  the  desire  of  self^ 
preservation. 

Between  some  of  these  tenets  of  the  courtly  Hobbists, 

•  Bom  1617»  died  1688. 
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and  those  inculcated  bj  the  Cromwellian  Antinomians, 
there  was  a  very  extraordinary  and  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence ;  the  latter  insisting,  that,  in  expectation  of  Christ's' 
second  coming,  ^'  the  obligations  of  morality  and  natural 
law  were  suspended ;  and  that  the  elect,  guided  by  an  in- 
ternal principle,  more  perfect  and  divine,  were  superior  to 
the  beggarly  elements  pf  justice  and  humanity."  *  It  was 
the  object  of  Cudworth  to  vindicate,  against  the  assaults 
of  both  parties,  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  very  able  argument  on  this 
subject,  Cudworth  displays  a  rich  store  of  enlightened  and 
choice  erudition,  penetrated  throughout  with  a  peculiar 
vein  of  sobered  and  subdued  Platonism,  from  whence 
some  German  systems,  which  have  attracted  no  small  no- 
tice in  our  own  times,  will  be  found,  when  stripped  of 
their  deep  neological  disguise,  to  have  borrowed  their  most 
valuable  materials.f 

*  Hume. — For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  English  Antinomiaos,  see  Mosfaeim, 
voL  17.  p.  534,  et  aeq. 

t  The  mind  (according  to  Cudworth)  perceives,  by  occasion  of  outward  objects,  as 
much  more  than  is  presented  to  it  by  sense,  as  a  learned  man  does  in  the  best  written 
book,  than  an  illiterate  person  or  brute.  "  To  the  eyes  of  both,  the  same  characters 
will  appear ;  but  the  learned  man,  in  those  characters,  will  see  heaven,  earth,  sun, 
and  stars ;  reap  profound  theorems  of  philosophy  or  geometry ;  learn  a  great  deal  of 
new  knowledge  from  them,  and  adroire  the  wisdom  of  the  composer ;  while,  to  the 
other,  Dotblng  appears  but  black  strokes  drawn  on  white  paper.  The  reason  of  which 
is,  that  the  mind  of  the  one  is  furnished  with  certain  previous  inward  anticipatlonSt 
ideas,  and  instructioD,  that  the  other  wants." — "  In  the  foom  of  this  book  of  human 
cooiposltioo  let  us  now  substitute  the  book  of  Nature,  written  all  over  with  the  char- 
meters  and  impressions  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  but  legible  only  to  an  intel- 
lectual eye.  To  the  sense,  both  of  man  and  brute,  there  appears  nothing  else  in  it, 
but  as  in  the  other,  so  many  inky  scrawls  ;  that  is,  nothing  but  figures  and  colors. 
But  the  mind,  which  hath  a  participation  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  made  it,  upon  oc- 
casion of  those  sensible  delineations,  exerting  its  own  inward  activity,  will  have  not 
only  a  wonderfiil  scene,  and  large  prospects  of  other  thoughts  laid  open  before  it,  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  logical,  mathematical,  and  moral  displayed  ;  but  also  clearly^' 
read  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  every  page  of  this  great  volume,  as  it  v^ere 
written  in  large  and  legible  characters.*' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  adept  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant ;  but  I  certainly  think  I 
pay  it  a  very  high  compliment,  when  I  suppose,  that,  in  the  Critie  of  Pure  Reason^ 
the  leading  idea  is  somewhat  analogous  to  what  is  so  much  better  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  passage.  To  Kant  it  was  probably  suggested  by  the  following  veiy 
acute  and  decisive  remark  of  Leibnitz  on  Locke's  Essay  :  **  Nempe,  nihil  est  in  intel- 
lectu,  quod  non  fuerit  in  sensu  niai  ipse  intelleetiu** 

In  justice,  to  Aristotle*  it  may  be  here  observed,  that,  although  the  general  strain  of  his 
language  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  scholastic  maxim  just  quoted,  lie  does  not  seem 
to  have  altogether  overlooked  the  important  exception  to  it  pointed  out  by  Leibnitz. 
Indeed,  this  exception  or  limitation  is  very  nearly  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  words. 
Kmi  airot  Td  ym  f»nrit  Urn  S^Ttf  rk  vntd  •  M  fth  yk^  rSv  inu  ZXnt,  «  »M 
Utt  ri  fMtrt  *mi  ro  m«^im?.  "  And  the  mind  itself  is  an  object  of  knowledge,  as  well 
as  other  things  which  are  intelligible.  For,  in  immaterial  beings,  that  which  under- 
stands is  the  same  with  that  which  is  understood."  (De  Animd,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  6.)  I 
quote  this  very  curious,  and,  I  suspect,  very  little  known  sentence,  in  order  to  vindi- 

VOL.  VI.  11 
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Another  coincidence  between  the  Hobbists  and  the  An- 
tinomians^  may  be  remarked  in  their  common  zeal  for  the 
scheme  of  necessity ;  which  both  of  them  stated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  equally  inconsistent  with  the  moral  agency 
of  man,  and  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God.*     The 
strongest  of  all  presumptions  against  this  scheme  is  af- 
forded by  the  other  tenets  with  which  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally combined ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  very  shrewdly 
observed  by  Cudworth,  that  the  licentious  system  which 
flourished  in  his  time  (under  which  title,  I  presume,  he 
comprehended  the  immoral  tenets  of  the  fanatics,  as  well 
as  of  the  Hobbists,)  "  grew  up  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
fatal  necessity  of  all  actions  and  events,  as  from  its  proper 
root."    The  unsettled,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disputatious 
period,  during  which  Cudworth  lived,  aflbrded  him  pecu- 
liarly favorable  opportunities  of  judging  from  experience, 
of  the  practical  tendency  of  this  metaphysical  dogma ; 
and  the  result  of  his  observations  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  fair  and  harmless  theme  for  the  display  of  con- 
troversial subtilty.     To  argue,  in  this  manner,  against  a 
speculative   principle   from   its   palpable   effects,  is   not 
always  so  illogical  as  some  authors  have  supposed.    "  You 
repeat  to  me  incessantly,"  says  Rousseau  to  one  of  his 
correspondents,  "  that  truth  can  never  be  injurious  to  the 
world.     I  myself  believe  so  as  firmly  as  you  do  ;  and  it 
is  for  this  very  reason  I  am  satisfied  that  your  proposition 
is  felse."t 

But  the  principal  importance  of  Cudworth,  as  an  ethi- 
cal writer,  arises  from  the  influence  of  his  argument  con- 
cerning the  immutability  of  right  and  wrong  on  the  vari- 
ous theories  of  morals  which  appeared  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  To  this  argument  may,  more 
particularly,  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  ques- 

cate  Aristotle  against  the  misrepresentations  of  some  of  his  present  idolaters,  who,  in 
their  anxiety  to  secure  to  him  all  the  credit  of  Locke's  doctrine  concerning  the  Ori- 
gin of  oar  Jfdeas,  have  overlooked  the  occasional  traces  which  occur  in  his  works,  of 
that  hieher  and  sounder  philosophy  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 

*  "  The  doctrines  of  fate  or  destiny  were  deemed  by  the  Independents  essential  to 
all  religion.  In  these  rigid  opinions,  the  whole  sectaries^  amidst  all  other  differences, 
unanimously  concurred.'^    Hume's  History,  chap.  Ivii. 

t "  Vous  r^p^tez  sans  cesse  que  la  v^rite  ne  pent  jamais  faire  de  mal  aux  hommes ; 
je  le  crois,  et  c'est  pour  moi  la  preuve  que  ce  que  vous  dites  n'est  pas  la  v^iit^.*' 
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tioD,  Whether  the  principle  of  moral  approbation  is  to  be 
ultimately  resolved  into  Reason,  or  into  Sentirnent  ? — ^a 
question,  which  has  furnished  the  chief  ground  of  differ- 
ence between  the  systems  of  Cudworth  and  of  Clarke,  on 
the  one  hand;  and  those  of  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson, 
Hume,  and  Smith,  on  the  other.  The  remarks  which  I 
have  to  offer  on  this  controversy  must  evidently  be  delay- 
ed, till  the  writings  of  these  more  mode^  authors  shall  fall 
under  review. 

The  Intellectual  System  of  Cudworth,  embraces  a  field 
much  wider  than  his  treatise  of  Immutable  Morality. 
The  latter  is  particularly  directed  against  the  ethical  doc- 
trines of  Hobbes,  and  of  the  Antinomiaus ;  but  the  former 
aspires  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  all  the  principles,  both 
physical  and  metaphysical,  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
It  is  a  work,  certainly,  which  reflects  much  honor  on  the 
talents  of  the  author,  and  still  more  on  the  boundless  ex- 
tent of  his  learning ;  but  it  is  so  ill  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  present  age,  that,  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr. 
Price,  I  scarcely  recollect  the  slightest  reference  to  it  in 
the  writings  of  our  British  metaphysicians.  Of  its  faults 
(beside  the  general  disposition  of  the  author  to  discuss 
questions  placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fac- 
ulties,) the  most  prominent  is  the  wild  hypothesis  of  a 
plastic  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  "  of  a  vital  and  spir- 
itual, but  unintelligent  and  necessary  agent,  created  by  the 
Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  purposes."  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  these,  and  many  other  abatements  of  its 
merits,  the  Intellectual  System  will  for  ever  remain  a  pre- 
cious mine  of  information  to  those  whose  curiosity  may 
lead  them  to  study  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  theories ;  and 
to  it  we  may  justly  apply  what  Leibnitz  has  somewhere 
said,  with  far  less  reason,  of  the  works  of  the  schoolmen, 
^^  Scholasticos  agnosco  abundare  ineptiis ;  sed  aurum  est 
in  illo  c(Bnoy  * 

Before  dismissing  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  remark,  that  all  his  leading  principles  are 
traced  by  Cudworth  to  the  remains  of  the  ancient  scep- 

*  The  hiUUectual  System  was  published  in  1678.  The  TVeatUe  eoneeming 
EUmal  and  Immutable  Morality,  did  not  appear  till  a  considerable  number  of  jroars 
after  Oie  author's  death. 
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tics,  by  some  of  whom,  as  well  as  by  Hobbes,  they  seem 
to  have  been  adopted  from  a  wish  to  flatter  the  uncon- 
trolled passions  of  sovereigns.  Not  that  I  am  disposed  to 
call  in  question  the  originality  of  Hobbes;  for  it  appears, 
from  the  testimony  of  all  his  friends,  that  he  had  much 
less  pleasure  in  reading  than  in  thinking.  "  If  I  had  read," 
he  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^^  as  much  as  some  others,  I 
should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they  are."  But  similar 
political  circumstiinces  invariably  reproduce  similar  phi- 
losophical theories ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  disad- 
vantages attending  an  inventive  mind,  not  properly  fur- 
nished with  acquired  information,  to  be  continually  liable 
to  a  waste  of  its  powers  on  subjects  previously  exhausted. 

The  sudden  tide  of  licentiousness,  both  in  principles 
and  in  practice,  which  burst  into  this  island  at  the  moment 
of  the  Restoration,  conspired  with  the  paradoxes  of 
Hobbes,  and  with  the  no  less  dangerous  errors  recently 
propagated  among  the  people  by  their  religious  instructors, 
to  turn  the  thoughts  of  sober  and  speculative  men  towards 
ethical  disquisitions.  The  established  clergy  assumed  a 
higher  tone  than  before  in  their  sermons ;  sometimes  em- 
ploying them  in  combating  that  Epicurean  and  Machia- 
vellian philosophy  which  was  then  fashionable  at  court,  and 
which  may  be  always  suspected  to  form  the  secret  creed 
of  the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ; — on  other 
occasions,  to  overwhelm,  with  the  united  force  of  argument 
and  learning,  the  extravagancies  by  which  the  ignorant  en- 
thusiasts of  the  preceding  period  had  exposed  Christiani; 
,  ty  itself  to  the  scoffs  of  their  libertine  opponents.  Among 
the  divines  who  appeared  at  this  era,  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  over  in  silence  the  name  of  Barrow,  whose  theolo- 
gical works  (adorned  throughout  by  classical  erudition, 
and  by  a  vigorous,  though  unpolished  eloquence,)  exhibit, 
in  every  page,  marks  of  the  same  inventive  genius,  which, 
in  mathematics,  has  secured  to  him  a  rank  second  alone 
to  that  of  Newton.  As  a  writer,  he  is  equally  distinguish- 
ed by  the  redundancy  of  his  matter,  and  by  the  pregnant 
brevity  of  his  expression ;  but  what  more  peculiarly  char- 
acterizes his  manner,  is  a  certain  air  of  powerful  and  of 
conscious  facility  in  the  execution  of  whatever  he  under- 
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takes. — ^Whether  the  subject  be  mathematical,  meta*- 
physical,  or  theological,  he  seems  always  to  bring  to  it 
a  mind  which  feels  itself  superior  to  the  occasion ;  and 
which,  in  contending  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  ^^  puts 
forth  but  half  its  strength."  He  has  somewhere  spoken 
of  his  Lectiones  Mathematics  (which  it  may,  in  passing, 
be  remarked,  display  metaphysical  talents  of  the  highest 
order,)  as  extemporaneous  effusions  of  his  pen ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  same  epithet  is  stilAnore  literally  appli- 
cable to  his  pulpit  discourses.  It  is,  indeed,  only  thus  we 
can  account  for  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  voluminous 
remains,  when  we  recollect  that  the  author  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-six.* 

To  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  Barrow  committed 
his  thoughts  to  writing,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  hasty 
and  not  altogether  consistent  opinions  which  he  has  haz- 
arded on  some  important  topics.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  single  example,  which  I  select  in  preference  to  others, 
as  it  bears  directly  on  the  most  interesting  of  all  questions 
connected  with  the  theory  of  morals.  "  If  we  scan,'' 
says  he,  "  the  particular  nature,  and  search  into  the  ori- 
ginal causes  of  the  several  kinds  of  naughty  dispositions 
in  our  souls,  and  of  miscarriages  in  our  lives,  we  shall 
.  find  inordinate  self-love  to  be  a  main  ingredient,  and  a 
common  source  of  them  all ;  so  that  a  divine  of  great  name 
had  some  reason  to  affirm, — that  original  sin  (or  that  in- 
nate distemper  from  which  men  generally  become  so  very 
prone  to  evil,  and  averse  to  good,)  doth  consist  in  self- 
love,  disposing  us  to  all  kinds  of  irregularity  and  excess." 
In  another  passage,  the  same  author  expresses  himself 
thus  :  ^<  Reason  dictateth  and  prescribeth  to  us,  that  we 
should  have  a  sober  regard  to  our  true  good  and  welfare ; 
to  our  best  interests  and  solid  content ;  to  that  which  (all 
things  being  rightly  stated,  considered,  and  computed)  will, 

*  Id  a  note  aonexed  to  an  Ei^lish  translation  of  the  Cardinal  Maury's  Principles 
of  Eloquence,  it  is  stated,  upon  the  auUiority  of  a  manuscript  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  that 
mo$t  of  Barrow's  sermons  were  transcribed  three  times,  and  some  much  oftener. 
They  seem  to  me  to  contain  very  strong  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  incorrectness  of 
this  anecdote. — ^Mr.  Abraham  Hill,  (in  his  Account  of  the  lAfe  of  Barrow,  addressed 
to  Dr.  TiilotsoB,)  contents  himself  with  saying,  that  "  Some  of  his  sermons  were 
written  four  or  five  times  over ;  '* — mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  a  circumstance 
which  may  account  for  this  fact,  in  perfect  consistency  with  what  I  have  stated 
above»— 4Mt «  Banrow  wif  veiy  ready  ioknd  hi*  aacmaoB  aa  often  aa  deoirod." 
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ia  the  final  event,  prove  most  beneficial  and  satisfactory  to 
us:  a  self-love  working  in  prosecution  of  such  things, 
common  sense  cannot  but  allow  and  approve." 

Of  these  two  opposite  and  irrreconcilable  opinions,  the 
latter  is  incomparably  the  least  wide  of  the  truth ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Locke,  and  his  innumerable  followers,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  have  maintained,  that 
virtue  and  an  enlightened  self-love  are  one  and  the  same. 
I  shall  afterwards  find  a  more  convenient  opportunity  for 
stating  some  objections  to  the  latter  doctrine,  as  well  as 
to  the  former.  I  have  quoted  the  two  passages  here, 
merely  to  show  the  very  little  attention  that  had  been 
paid,  at  the  era  in  question,  to  ethical  science,  by  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  profound  divines  of  his  age.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  his  works  every  where  incul- 
cate the  purest  lessons  of  practical  morality,  and  evince 
a  singular  acuteness  and  justness  of  eye  in  the  observation 
of  human  character.  Whoever  compares  the  views  of 
Barrow,  when  he  touches  on  the  theory  of  Morals,  with 
those  opened  about  fifty  years  afterwards  by  Dr.  Butler, 
in  his  Discourses  on  Human  Nature^  will  be  abundantly 
satisfied,  that,  in  this  science,  as  well  as  in  others,  the 
progress  of  the  philosophical  spirit  during  the  intervening 
period  was  not  inconsiderable. 

The  name  of  Wilkins,  (although  he  too  wrote  with 
some  reputation  against  the  Epicureans  of  his  day,)  is  now 
remembered  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  treatises  con- 
cerning a  universal  language  and  a  real  character.  Of 
these  treatises,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  take  some 
notice,  under  a  ditferent  article.  With  all  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  them,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  accessions 
of  much  value  to  science ;  and  the  long  period  since 
elapsed,  during  which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  turn 
them  to  any  practical  use,  affords  of  itself  no  slight  pre- 
sumption against  the  solidity  of  the  project. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Hobbes,  Dr.  Cumber- 
land (afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  published  a 
book,  entitled,  De  Legibus  Naturce^  Disquisitio  Philoso- 
phica ;  the  principal  aim  of  which  was  to  confirm  and 
illustrate,  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  the  conclusions  of  Gro- 
tius,  concerning  Natural  Law.    The  work  is  executed 
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with  ability,  and  discovers  juster  views  of  the  object  of 
moral  scieace,  than  any  modern  system  that  had  yet  ap- 
peared ;  the  author  resting  the  strength  of  his  argument, 
not,  as  Grotius  had  done,  on  an  accumulation  of  authori- 
ties, but  on  the  principles  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  human  race.  The  circumstance, 
however,  which  chiefly  entitles  this  publication  to  our 
notice  is,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  on  the 
subject  which  attracted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
attention  of  English  scholars.  From  this  time,  the  wri- 
tings of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  began  to  be  generally 
studied,  and  soon  after  made  their  way  into  the  Universi- 
ties. In  Scotland,  the  impression  produced  by  them  was 
more  peculiarly  remarkable.  They  were  every  where 
adopted  as  the  best  manuals  of  ethical  and  of  political  in- 
struction that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  students ;  and 
gradually  contributed  to  form  that  memorable  school,  from 
whence  so  many  philosophers  and  Philosophical  Historians 
were  afterwards  to  proceed. 

From  the  writings  of  Hobbes  to  those  of  Locke,  the 
transition  is  easy  and  obvious ;  but,  before  prosecuting 
farther  the  history  of  philosophy  in  England,  it  will  be 
proper  to  turn  our  attention  to  its  progress  abroad,  since 
the  period  at  which  this  section  commences.*  In  the  first 
place,  however,  I  shall  add  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks 

*  Through  the  whole  of  this  Discourse,  I  have  avoided  touching-on  the  discussions 
which,  on  various  occasions,  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  government, 
and  the  comparative  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  different  political  forms.  Of  the 
scope  and  spirit  of  these  discussions  it  would  be  seldom  possible  to  convey  a  just 
idea,  without  entering  into  details  of  a  local  or  tempoi-ary  nature,  inconsistent  with 
m^  general  design.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  besides,  the  theory 
of  government  (although,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  most  important  of  all  studies) 
seems  to  possess  a  very  subordinate  interest  to  inquiries  connected  with  politicad 
economy,  and  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  legislation.  What  is  it,  indeed, 
tiiat  renders  one  form  of  government  more  favorable  than  another  to  human  happi- 
ness, but  the  superior  security  it  provides  for  the  enactment  of  wise  laws,  and  for 
their  impartial  and  vigorous  execution  ?  These  considerations  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  my  passing  over  in  silence,  not  only  the  names  of  Needham,  of  Sydney, 
and' of  Milton,  but  that  of  Harrington,  whose  Oceana  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  boasts  of  English  literature,  and  is  pronounced  by  Hume  to  be  **  the  only  valua- 
ble model  of  a  commonwealth  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public.*'  {Essays  and 
Dreatises,  Vol.  I.  Essay  zvi.) 

A  remark  which  Hume  has  elsewhere  made  on  the  Oceana,  appears  to  me  so 
striking  and  so  instructive,  that  I  shall  give  it  a  place  in  this  note.  *'  Harrington," 
he  obwrv^s,  **  thought  himself  so  sure  of  his  general  principle,  that  the  balance  of 
power  depends  on  that  of  property,  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  impossible 
ever  to  reestablish  monarchy  in  England:  but  his  book  was  scarcely  published 
when  the  King  was  restored ;  and  we  see  (hat  monarchy  has  ever  since  subsisted  on 
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on  some  important  events  which  occurred  in  'this  country 
during  the  lifetime  of  Hobbes,  and  of  which  his  extra- 
ordinary longevity  prevented  me  sooner  from  taking  no- 
tice. 

Among  these  events,  that  which  is  most  immediately 
connected  with  our  present  subject,  is  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1662,  which  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  afterwards  by  that  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Paris.  The  professed  object  of  both 
institutions  was  the  improvement  of  Experimental  Knowl- 
edge, and  of  the  auxiliary  science  of  Mathematics ;  but 
their  influence  on  the  general  progress  of  human  reason 
has  been  far  greater  than  could  possibly  have  been  fore- 
seen at  the  moment  of  their  foundation.  On  the  happy 
eflects  resulting  from  them  in  this  respect.  La  Place  has 
introduced  some  just  reflections  in  his  System  of  the  Worlds 
which,  as  they  discover  more  originality  of  thought  than 
he  commonly  displays,  when  he  ventures  to  step  beyond 
the  circumference  of  his  own  magic  circle,  I  shall  quote, 
in  a  literal  translation  of  his  words. 

"  The  chief  advantage  of  learned  societies,  is  the  phi- 
losophical spirit  to  which  they  may  be  expected  to  give 
birth,  and  which  they  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  over  all  the 
various  pursuits  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  are  es- 
tablished. The  insulated  scholar  may  without  dread 
abandon  himself  to  the  spirit  of  system ;  he  hears  the 
voice  of  contradiction  only  from  afar.  But  in  a  learned 
society,  the  collision  of  systematic  opinions  soon  termin- 
ates in  their  common  destruction ;  while  the  desire  of 
mutual  conviction  creates  among  the  members  a  tacit 
compact,  to  admit  nothing  but  the  results  of  observation, 
or  the  conclusions  of  mathematical  reasoning.  According- 
ly, experience  has  shown,  how  much  these  establishments 
have  contributed,  since  their  origin,  to  the  spread  of  true 
philosophy.  By  setting  the  example  of  submitting  every 
thing  to  the  examination  of  a  severe  logic,  they  have  dis- 

the  same  footing  as  before.  So  dangerous  is  it  for  a  politician  to  venture  to  foretel 
the  situation  of  public  affairs  a  few  years  hence.*'  ^  Ibid,  Essay  vii. 

How  much  nearer  the  truth  (even  in  the  science  of  politics)  is  Bacon*a  cardinal 
principle,  that  knowledge  is  power !— a  principle,  which  applies  to  Man  not  less  in 
his  corporate  than  in  his  individual  capacity ;  and  wtiich  may  be  safely  trusted  to  as 
the  most  solid  of  all  foundations  for  our  reasonings  concerning  the  future  history  of 
the  worid. 
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sipated  the  prejudices  which  had  too  long  reigned  in  the 
sciences ;  and  which  the  strongest  minds  of  the  preceding 
centuries  had  not  been  able  to  resist.  They  have  con- 
stantly opposed  to  empiricism  a  mass  of  knowledge,  against 
which  the  errors  adopted  by  the  vulgar,  with  an  enthusi- 
asm which,  in  former  times,  would  have  perpetuated  their 
empire,  have  spent  their  force  in  vain.  In  a  word,  it  has 
been  in  their  bosoms,  that  those  grand  theories  have  been 
conceived,  which,  although  far  exalted  by  their  generality 
above  the  reach  of  the  multitude,  are  for  this  very  reason 
entitled  to  special  encouragement,  from  their  innumera- 
ble applications  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  arts."  * 

In  confirmation  of  these  judicious  remarks,  it  may  be 
farther  observed,  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  hap- 
pily imagined,  than  the  establishment  of  learned  corpora- 
tions for  correcting  those  prejudices  which  (under  the 
significant  title  of  Idola  Speeds^)  Bacon  has  described  as 
incident  to  the  retired  student.  While  these  idols  of  the 
den  maintain  their  authority,  the  cultivation  of  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  is  impossible ;  or  rather,  it  is  in  a  renunciation 
of  this  idolatry  that  the  philosophical  spirit  essentially 
consists.  It  was  accordingly  in  this  great  school  of  the 
learned  world,  that  the  characters  of  Bacon,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Locke  were  formed  ;  the  four  individuals 
who  have  contributed  the  most  to  diffuse  the  philosophical 
spirit  over  Europe.  The  remark  applies  more  peculiarly 
to  Bacon,  who  first  pointed  out  the  inconveniences  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  minute  and  mechanical  subdivision  of 
literary  labor ;  and  anticipated  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  institution  of  learned  academies,  in  en- 
larging the  field  of  scientific  curiosity,  and  the  correspond- 
ent grasp  of  the  emancipated  mind.  For  accomplishing 
this  object,  what  means  so  effectual  as  habits  of  daily 
intercourse  with  men  whose  pursuits  are  different  from 
our  own  ;  and  that  expanded  knowledge,  both  of  man  and 

*  The  Royal  Society  of  London,  though  not  incorporated  by  charter  till  1662,  may 
be  considered  as  virtuallv  existioe,  at  least  as  far  back  as  1638,  when  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  oiiginal  members  began  first  to  hold  rei^ular  meetings  at  Gre- 
cfttam  College,  for  the  purpose  of  philosopliical  discussion.  Eren  these  meetings 
were  but  a  continuation  of  those  previously  held  by  the  same  individuals  at  the 
apartments  of  Dr.  Wilkins  in  Oxford.    See  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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of  iNiture,  of  which  such  an  intercourse  must  necessarily 
be  productive ! 

Another  event  which  operated  still  more  forcibly  and 
universally  on  the  intellectual  character  of  our  country- 
men, was  the  civil  war  which  began  in  1640,  and  which 
ultimately  terminated  in  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 
It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  the  prevalence  of 
democratical  principles,  under  the  Commonwealth,  en- 
gaged the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  appren- 
tices to  merchants ;  and  that  commerce  has  ever  since 
been  more  honorable  in  England,  than  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean kingdom."*  "The  higher  and  the  lower  ranks," 
as  a  late  writer  has  remarked,  "  were  thus  brought  closer 
together,  and  all  of  them  inspired  with  an  activity  and 
vigor  that,  in  former  ages,  had  no  example."  f 

To  this  combination  of  the  pursuits  of  trade  with  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  may  be  ascribed  the 
great  multitude  of  ingenious  and  enlightened  speculations 
on  commerce,  and  on  the  other  bmnches  of  national  in- 
dustry, which  issued  from  the  press,  in  the  short  interval 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution;  an  inter- 
val during  which  the  sudden  and  immense  extension  of 
the  trade  of  England,  and  the  corresponding  rise  of  the 
commercial  interest,  must  have  presented  a  spectacle 
peculiarly  calculated  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  inquisi- 
tive observers.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
with  respect  to  these  economical  researches,  which  now 
engage  so  much  of  the  attention  both  of  statesmen  and 
of  philosophers,  that  they  are  altogether  of  modern 
origin.  "  There  is  scarcely,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  any 
ancient  writer  on  politics  who  has  made  mention  of 
trade ;  nor  was  it  ever  considered  as  an  affair  of  state  till 
the  seventeenth  century."  t — The  work  of  the  celebrated 
John  de  Witt,  entitled,  "  The  true  Interest  and  Political 
Maxims  of  the  Republic  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland," 
is  the  earliest  publication  of  any  note,  in  which  commerce 
is  treated  of  as  an  object  of  national  and  political  con- 


*  History  of  England,  chap.  Izii. 

t  Chalmers's  Political  £atiiiuite,  &c.  (London,  1S04.)  p.  44. 

X  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty. 
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cero^  in  opposition  to  the  partial  interests  of  corporations 
and  of  monopolists. 

Of  the  English  publications  to  which  1  have  just  allud- 
ed, the  greater  part  consist  of  anonymous  pamphlets, 
DOW  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 
A  few  bear  the  names  of  eminent  English  merchants.  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  more  particularly 
afterwards,  when  I  come,  to  speak  of  the  writings  of 
Smith,  Quesnay,  and  Turgot.  At  present,  1  shall  only 
observe,  that,  in  these  fugitive  and  now  neglected  tracts, 
are  to  be  found  the  first  rudiments  of  that  science  of 
Political  Economy  J  whichis  justly  considered  as  the  boast 
of  the  present  age  ;  and  which,  although  the  aid  of  learn- 
ing  and  philosophy  was  necessary  to  rear  it  to  maturity, 
may  be  justly  said  to  have  had  its  cradle  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  of  London. 

Mr.  Locke  was  one  of  the  first  retired  theorists  (and 
this  singular  feature  in  his  history  has  not  been  sufficient- 
ly attended  to  by  his  biographers,)  who  condescended  to 
treat  of  trade  as  an  object  of  liberal  study.  Notwith- 
standing the  manifold  errors  into  which  he  fell  in  the 
course  of  his  reasonings  concerning  it,  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  if  he  has  anywhere  else  given  greater  proofs, 
either  of  the  vigor  or  of  the  originality  of  his  genius. 
But  the  name  of  Locke  reminds  me,  that  it  is  now  time 
to  interrupt  these  national  details  ;  and  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  of  science  on  the  Continent,  since 
the  times  of  Bodinus  and  of  Campanella. 


SECTION  n. 

Progress  of  Philosophy  in  France  during  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Montaigne — Charron — La  Rochefoucauld. 

At  the  head  of  the  French  writers  who  contributed,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  their  countrymen  to  subjects  connected  with 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Montaigne  may,  I  apprehend, 
be  justly  placed.  Properly  speaking,  he  belongs  to  a 
period  somewhat  earlier ;  but  his  tone  of  thinking  and  of 
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writing  classes  him  much  more  naturally  with  his  suc- 
cessors, than  with  any  French  author  who  had  appeared 
before  him.* 

In  assigning  to  Montaigne  so  distinguished  a  rank  in 
the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
that  I  leave  entirely  out  of  the  account  what  constitutes 
(and  justly  constitutes)  to  the  generality  of  readers  the 
principal  charm  of  his  Essays ;  the  good  nature,  humani- 
ty,  and  unaffected  sensibility,  which  so  irresistibly  attach 
us  to  his  character, — lending,  it  must  be  owned,  but  too 
often,  a  fascination  to  his  talk^  when  he  cannot  be  re- 
commended as  the  safest  of  companions.  Nor  do  I  lay 
much  stress  on  the  inviting  frankness  and  vivacity  with 
which  he  unbosoms  himself  about  all  his  domestic  habits 
and  concerns ;  and  which  render  his  book  so  expressive 
a  portrait,  not  only  of  the  author,  but  of  the  Gascon 
country  gentleman,  two  hundred  years  ago.  I  have  in 
view  chiefly  the  minuteness  and  good  faith  of  his  details 
concerning  his  own  personal  qualities,  both  intellectual 
and  moral.  The  only  study  which  seems  ever  to  have 
engaged  his  attention  was  that  of  man;  and  for  this  he 
was  singularly  fitted,  by  a  rare  combination  of  that  talent 
for  observation  which  belongs  to  men  of  the  world,  with 
those  habits  of  abstracted  reflection,  which  men  of  the 
world  have  commonly  so  little  disposition  to  cultivate. 
"  I  study  myself,"  says  he,  "  more  than  any  other  sub- 
ject. This  is  my  metaphysic ;  this  my  natural  philos- 
ophy." t  He  has  accordingly  produced  a  work,  unique  in 
its  kind  ;  valuable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  an  authentic 
record  of  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  human  nature ; 
but  more  valuable  by  far,  as  holding  up  a  mirror  in  which 
every  individual,  if  he  does  not  see  his  own  image,  will 
at  least  occasionally  perceive  so  many  traits  of  resem- 
blance to  it,  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  invite  his  curiosity 
to  a  more  careful  review  of  himself.  In  this  respect, 
Montaigne's  writings  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
what  painters  call  studies ;  in  other  words,  of  those  slight 
sketches  which  were  originally  designed  for  the  improve- 

*  Montaigne  was  bom  in  1638,  and  died  in  1592. 
t  Essays,  Book  iii.  chap.  13. 
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ment  or  amusement  of  the  artist ;  but  which,  on  that 
account,  are  the  more  likely  to  be  useful  in  developing 
the  germs  of  similar  endowments  in  others. 

Without  a  union  of  these  two  powers  (reflection  and 
observation),  the  study  of  Man  can  never  be  successfully 
prosecuted.  It  is  only  by  retiring  within  ourselves  that 
we  can  obtain  a  key  to  the  characters  of  others ;  and  it 
18  only  by  observing  and  comparing  the  characters  of 
others,  that  we  can  thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate 
our  own. 

After  all,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  not- 
withstanding the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  Mon- 
taigne has  endeavoured  to  delineate  his  own  portrait,  if 
he  has  l>een  always  sufficiently  aware  of  the  secret  folds 
and  reduplications  of  the  human  heart.  That  he  was  by 
no  means  exempted  from  the  common  delusions  of  self- 
love  and  self-deceit,  has  been  fully  evinced  in  a  very 
acute,  though  somewhat  uncharitable,  section  of  the  Port 
liotfallogic;  but  this  consideration,  so  far  from  diminish- 
ing the  value  of  his  Essays,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
lessons  they  afford  to  those  who,  after  the  example  of 
the  author,  may  undertake  the  salutary  but  humiliating 
task  of  seljf-examination. 

As  Montaigne's  scientific  knowledge  was,  according 
to  his  own  account,  "  very  vague  and  imperfect ;  "*  and 
his  book  learning  rather  sententious  and  gossiping,  than 
comprehensive  and  systematical,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect,  in  his  philosophical  arguments,  much 
either  of  depth  or  of  solidity.f  The  sentiments  he  haz- 
ards are  to  be  regarded  but  as  the  impressions  of  the 
moment ;  consisting  chiefly  of  the  more  obvious  doubts 
and  difficulties,  which,  on  all  metaphysical  and  moral 
questions,  are  apt  to  present  themselves  to  a  speculative 
mind,  when  it  first  attempts  to  dig  below  the  surface  of 


•  Book  i.  ch.  25. 

t  Mootaigne*s  education,  however,  had  not  been  neglected  by  his  father.  On 
the  contrary,  he  tells  us  himself,  that  "  George  Buchanan,  the  great  poet  of  Scotland, 
and  Marcus  Antonius  Muretus,  the  best  orator  of  his  time,  were  amon^  the  number 
of  his  domestic  preceptors." — **  Buchanan,"  he  adds,  "  when  I' saw  him  aAenrards 
in  the  retinue  of  the  late  Mareschal  de  Brissac,  told  me,  that  he  was  about  to  write 
a  treatise  on  the  education  of  children,  and  that  he  would  take  the  model  of  it  from 
mine."    Book  i.  chap.  25. 
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common  opinions.  In  reading  Montaigne,  accordingly, 
what  chiefly  strikes  us,  is  not  the  novelty  or  the  refine- 
ment of  his  ideas,  but  the  liveliness  and  felicity  wixh 
which  we  see  embodied  in  words  the  previous  wanderings 
of  our  own  imaginations.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  direct  plagiarism,  that 
his  Essays  appear  to  contain  the  germs  of  so  many  of 
the  paradoxical  theories  which,  in  later  times,  Helvetius 
and  others  have  labored  to  systematize  and  to  support 
with  the  parade  of  metaphysical  discussion.  In  the 
mind  of  Montaigne,  the  same  paradoxes  may  be  easily 
traced  to  those  deceitful  appearances,  which,  in. order  to 
stimulate  our  faculties  to  their  best  exertions,  nature 
seems  purposely  to  have  thrown  in  our  way,  as  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  on  such  occasions,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
happiness,  that  his  genius  and  temper  qualified  and  dis- 
posed him  more  to  start  the  problem,  than  to  investi- 
gate the  solution. 

When  Montaigne  touches  on  religion,  he  is,  in  general, 
less  pleasing  than  on  other  subjects.  His  constitutional 
temper,  it  is  probable,  predisposed  him  to  scepticism  ; 
but  this  original  bias  could  not  fail  to  be  mightily  strength- 
ened by  the  disputes,  both  religious  and  political,  which, 
during  his  lifetime,  convulsed  Europe,  and  more  particu- 
larly his  own  country.  On  a  mind  like  his,  it  may  be 
safely  presumed  that  the  writings  of  the  reformers,  and 
the  instructions  of  Buchanan,  were  not  altogether  with- 
out ofTect ;  and  hence,  in  all.  probability,  the  perpetual 
struggle,  which  he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  between  the 
creed  of  his  infancy,  and  the  lights  of  his  mature  under* 
standing.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  "reposing  tranquilly 
on  the  pillow  of  doubt ; "  but  this  language  is  neither 
reconcileable  with  the  general  complexion  of  his  works, 
nor  with  the  most  authentic  accounts  we  have  received 
of  his  dying  moments.  It  is  a  maxim  of  his  own,  that, 
"  in  forming  a  judgment  of  a  man's  life,  particular  regard 
should  be  paid  to  his  behaviour  at  the  end  of  it ; ''  to 
which  he  pathetically  adds,  "  that  the  chief  study  of  his 
own  life  was,  that  his  latter  end  might  be  decent,  calm, 
and  silent."     The  fact  is  (if  we  may  credit  the  testimony 
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of  his  biographers,)  that,  in  his  declining  years,  he  ex- 
changed his  boasted  pillow  of  doubt  for  the  niore  power- 
ful opiates  prescribed  by  the  infallible  church  ;  and  that  he 
expired  in  performing,  what  his  old  preceptor  Buchanan 
would  not  have  scrupled  to  describe  as  an  act  of  idolatry.* 
The  scepticism  of  Montaigne  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  very  peculiar  cast,  and  to  have  had  little  in  common 
with  that  either  of  Bayle  or  of  Hume.  The  great  aim 
of  the  two  latter  writers  evidently- was,  by  exposing  the 
uncertainty  of  our  reasonings  whenever  we  pass  the  limit 
of  sensible  objects,  to  inspire  their  readers  with  a  com- 
plete distrust  of  the  human  faculties  on  all  moral  and 
metaphysical  topics.  Montaigne,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  thinks  of  forming  a  sect ;  but,  yielding  passively 
to  the  current  of  his  reflections  and  feelings,  argues,  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  varying  state  of  his  im- 
pressions and  temper,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
question.  On  all  occasions,  he  preserves  an  air  of  the 
most  perfect  sincerity ;  and  it  was  to  this,  I  presume, 
much  more  than  to  the  superiority  of  his  reasoning  powers, 
that  Montesquieu  alluded,  w  hen  he  said,  '^  In  the  greater 
part  of  authors  I  see  the  writer;  in  Montaigne  I  see 
nothing  but  the  thinker.^^  The  radical  fault  of  his  un- 
derstanding consisted  in  an  incapacity  of  forming,  on 
disputable  points,  those  decided  and  fixed  opinions,  which 
can  alone  impart  either  force  or  consistency  to  intellectual 
character.  For  remedying  this  weakness,  the  religious 
controversies,  and  the  civil  wars  recently  engendered  by 
the  Reformation,  were  but  ill  calculated.  The  minds  of 
the  most  serious  men,  all  over  Christendom,  must  have 
been  then  unsettled  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and 
where  any  predisposition  to  scepticism  existed,  every 
external  circumstance  must  have  conspired  to  cherish  and 
confirm  it  Of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  about 
the  same  period,  in  England,  some  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  description  of  a  Sceptic^  by  a 
writer  not  many  years  posterior  to  Montaigne. 

•  *'  Sentant  sa  fin  approcher,  il  fit  dire  la  messe  dans  sa  chambre.  A  Pel^vation 
de  I'hostie.  il  se  le^a  sur  son  lit  pour  Tadorer ;  mais  uoe  foiblesse  Tenleva  dans  ce 
moment  meme,  le  15  Soptembre,  1592,  a  60  ans.**  J^Touveau  Diet,  IRstor,  a  Lyon, 
1804.    Art.  Montaigne. 
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'^  A  sceptic  in  religion  is  one  that  hangs  in  the  balance 
with  all  sorts  of  opinions ;  whereof  not  one  but  stirs  him, 
and  none  sways  him.  A  man  guiltier  of  credulity  than 
he  is  taken  to  be;  for  it  is  out  of  his  Belief  of  every  thing 
that  he  believes  nothing.  Each  religion  scares  him  from 
its  contrary ;  none  persuades  him  to  itself.  He  would 
be  wholly  a  Christian,  but  that  he  is  something  of  an 
Atheist ;  and  wholly  an  Atheist,  but  that  he  is  partly  a 
Christian  ;  and  a  perfect  Heretic,  but  that  there  are  so 
many  to  distract  him.  He  finds  reason  in  all  opinions, 
truth  in  none  ;  indeed,  the  least  reason  perplexes  him, 
and  the  best  will  not  satisfy  him.  He  finds  doubts  and 
scruples  better  than  resolves  them,  and  is  always  too  hard 
for  himself.^'**  If  this  portrait  had  been  presented  to 
Montaigne,  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  had 
the  candor  to  acknowledge,  that  he  recognised  in  it  some 
of  the  most  prominent  and  characteristical  features  of  his 
own  mind.f 

The  most  elaborate,  and  seemingly  the  most  serious,  of 
all  Montaigne's  essays,  is  his  long  and  somewhat  tedious 
Apology  for  Raimond  de  Sebonde^  contained  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  his  second  book.  This  author  appears,  from 
Montaigne's  account,  to  have  been  a  Spaniard,  who  pro- 
fessed physic  at  Thoulouse,  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  and  who  published  a  treatise,  entitled 
Theologia  Naturalise  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Montaigne's  father  by  a  friend,  as  a  useful  antidote  against 
the  innovations  with  which  Luther  was  then  beginning 
to  disturi)  the  ancient  faith.  That,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  book  answered  the  intended  purpose,  may  be 
presumed  from  the  request  of  old  Montaigne  to  his  son, 

*  MicO'Cosmographyj  or  a  Piece  of  the  World  Discovered,  in  Essays  and  Char- 
acters. For  a  short  notice  of  the  author  of  this  very  curious  book,  (Bishop  Earle,) 
see  Letters  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  vol  I.  p.  141.  I  understand  it  has  been 
lately  reprinted  in  London,  but  have  only  seen  one  of  the  old  editions  (the  seventh), 
printed  in  1638.  The  chapter  from  which  I  have  transcribed  the  above  passage  is 
entitled  A  Skeptic  in  Religion  ;  and  it  has  plainly  suggested  to  Lord  Clarendon 
some  of  the  ideas,  and  even  expressions,  which  occur  in  bis  account  of  Chilling- 
worth. 

t  "  The  writings  of  the  best  authors  among  the  ancients,"  Montaigne  tells  us  on 
one  occasion,  "heingfull  and  solid,  tempt  and  carry  me  which  way  almost  they 
wilL  He  that  1  am  reading  seems  always  to  have  the  most  force ;  and  I  find  that 
every  one  in  turn  has  reason,  though  they  contradict  one  another.*'  Book  ii. 
chap.  12. 
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a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  translate  it  into  French 
from  the  Spanish  original.  His  request  was  accordingly 
complied  with;  and  the  translation  is  referred  to  by 
Montaigne  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays,  printed  at 
Bourdeaux  in  1580 ;  but  the  execution  of  this  filial  duty 
seems  to  have  produced  on  Montaigne's  own  mind  very 
different  effects  from  what  his  father  had  anticipated** 

The  principle  aim  of  Sebonde's  book,  according  to 
Montaigne,  is  to  show  that  "  Christians  are  in  the  wrong 
to  make  human  reasoning  the  basis  of  their  belief,  since 
the  object  of  it  is  only  conceived  by  faith,  and  by  a  spe- 
cial inspiration  of  the  divine  grace.''  To  this  doctrine 
Montaigne  professes  to  yield  an  implicit  assent ;  and, 
under  the  shelter  of  it,  contrives  to  give  free  vent  to  all 
the  extravagancies  of  scepticism.  The  essential  distinc- 
tion between  the  reason  of  man,  and  the  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals,  is  at  great  length,  and  with  no  inconside- 
rable ingenuity,  disputed ;  the  powers  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, in  all  inquiries,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
are  held  up  to  ridicule ;  an  universal  Pyrrhonism  is  re- 
commended ;  and  we  are  again  and  again  reminded,  that 
**  the  senses  are  the  *  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  our 
knowledge.^^  Whoever  has  the  patience  to  peruse  this 
chapter  with  attention,  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  it  the 
rudiments  of  a  great  part  of  the  licentious  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  nor  can  he  fail  to  remark  the 
address  with  which  the  author  avails  himself  of  the  lan- 
guage afterwards  adopted  by  Bayle,  Helvetius,  and 
Hume  : — V*  That,  to  be  a  philosophical  sceptic,  is  the 
first  step  towards  becoming  a  sound  believing  Christian."  f 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  this 
insidious  maxim  should  have  been  sanctioned,  in  our 
times,  by  some  theologians  of  no  common  pretensions  to 
orthodoxy ;  who,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  words  of 
Scripture,  have  ventured  to  assert,  that  "  he  who  comes 
to  God  must  first  believe  that  he  is  not."  Is  it  necessary 

*  The  yeiy  few  pardculara  known  with  respect' to  Sebonde  have  been  coUected  by 
Bayle.    See  his  JHeHonary,  Art.  Seboode. 

t  This  expression  is  Mr.  Home's ;  but  the  same  proposition,  in  substance,  is 
freqaently  repeated  by  the  two  other  writers,  and  is  ven^  fully  enlargped  upon  bj 
Bayle  in  the  JUustraHon  ujpon  the  Seepiies,  annexed  to  his  Dictionary. 
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to  remind  these  grave  retailers  of  Bayle's  sly  and  ironical 
sophistry,  that  every  argument  for  Christianity,  drawn 
from  its  internal  evidence,  tacitly  recognises  the  authori- 
ty of  human  reason  ;  and  assumes,  as  the  ultimate  criteria 
of  truth  and  of  falsehood,  of  right  and  of  wrong,  certain 
fundamental  articles  of  belief,  discoverable  by  the  light  of 
Nature  ?  * 

Charron  is  well  known  as  the  chosen  friend  of  Mon- 
taigne's latter  years,  and  as  the  confidential  depositary  of 
his  philosophical  sentiments.  Endowed  with  talents  far 
inferior  in  force  and  originality  to  those  of  his  master,  he 
possessed,  nevertheless,  a  much  sounder  and  more  regu- 
lated judgment ;  and  as  his  reputation,  notwithstanding 
the  liberality  of  some  of  his  peculiar  tenets,  was  high 
among  the  most  respectable  and  conscientious  divines  of 
his  own  church,  it  is  far  from  improbable,  that  Montaigne 
committed  to  him  the  guardianship  of  his  posthumous 
fame,  from  motives  similar  to  those  which  influenced 
Pope,  in  selecting  Warburton  as  his  literary  executor. 
The  discharge  of  this  trust,  however,  seems  to  have  done 
less  good  to  Montaigne  than  harm  to  Charron  ;  for,  while 
the  unlimited  scepticism,  and  the  indecent  levities  of  the 
former,  were  viewed  by  the  zealots  of  those  days  with  a 
smile  of  tenderness  and  indulgence,  the  slighter  heresies 
of  the  latter  were  marked  with  a  severity  the  more  rigor- 
ous and  unrelenting,  that,  in  points  of  essential  impor- 

•  **  I  once  asked  Adrian  ISimebus,'**  says  Montaigne,  "  what  he  thought  of  Se- 
bonde's  treatise  ?  The  answer  he  made  to  me  was,  That  he  believed  it  to  be  some 
extract  from  Thoma»  Aquintu,  for  that  none  but  a  genius  like  hiji  was  capable  of 
■uch  ideas." 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention,  that  a  very  learned  Protestant,  Hugo  Gro- 
Hus,  has  expressed  himself  to  his  friend  Bignon  not  unfavorably  of  Sebonde*s  inten- 
tions, although  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  are  somewhat  equivocal,  and 
imply  but  litUe  satisfaction  with  the  execution  of  his  design.  **  Non  i^oras  quan- 
tum excoluerint  istam  materiam  (argumentum  scil.  pro  Beligione  Chnstiand)  phi- 
losophicd  subtilitate  Raimimdus  Sebundus,  dialogorum  varietate  Ludovicus  Vives, 
maxima  autem  tum  enididone  turn  facundia  vestras  Philippus  Mornseus."  The  authoni 
of  the  J^ouveau  JHcHonfiaire  Hiaiorique  (Lyons,  1804,)  have  entered  much  more 
completely  into  the  spirit  and  drift  of  Sebonde's  reasoning,  when  they  observe, 
**  Ce  livre  oflre  des  singularit^s  hardies,  qui  plurent  dans  le  temps  aux  philosophes 
de  ce  si^cle,  et  qui  lie  aeplairoient  pas  h  ceux  du  ndtte," 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  Sebonde  only  through  the  medium 
of  Montaigne's  version,  which  does  not  lay  claim  .to  the  merit  of  strict  fidelity ;  the 
translator  himself  having  acknowledged,  that  he  had  given  to  the  Spanish  philoso- 
pher "  un  accoutrement  a  la  Fran^oise,  et  qu'il  Ta  dcvetu  de  son  port  farouche  et 
maintien  barbaresque,  de  mani^re  qu*il  a  mes-hul  assez  de  fa^on  pour  se  presenter  en 
toute  bonne  compagnie.'. 
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tance,  they  deviated  so  very  little  from  the  standard  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  motives 
of  this  inconsistency ;  but  such  we  find  from  the  fact  to 
have  been  the  temper  of  religious  bigotry,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  political  religionism,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.* 

As  an  example  of  Charron's  solicitude  to  provide  an 
antidote  against  the  more  pernicious  errors  of  his  friend, 
1  shall  only  mention  his  ingenious  and  philosophical  at* 
tempt  to  reconcile,  with  the  moral  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  apparent  discordancy  in  the  judgments  of 
difierent  nations  concerning  right  and  wrong.  His  argu- 
ment on  this  point  is  in  substance  the  very  same  with 
that  so  well  urged  by  Beattie,  in  opposition  to  Locke's 
reasonings  against  the  existence  of  innate  practical  prin- 
ciples. It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether,  in  this  instance, 
the  coincidence  between  Montaigne  and  Locke,  or  that 
between  Charron  and  Beattie,  be  the  more  remslrkable.t 

Although  Charron  teis  affected  to  give  to  his  work  a 
systematical  form,  by  dividing  and  subdividing  it  into 
books  and  chapters,  it  is  in  reality  little  more  than  an 
unconnected  series  of  essays  on  various  topics,  mqre  or 
less  distantly  related  to  the  science  of  Ethics.  On  the 
powers  of  the  understanding  he  has  touched  but  slightly  ; 
nor  has  he  imitated  Montaigne,  in  anatomizing,  for  the 
edification  of  the  world,  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  mor- 
al character.  It  has  probably  been  owing  to  the  desulto- 
ry and  popular  style  of  composition  common  to  both,  that 

*  **  MoDtaigne,  cet  auteur  charmant, 
Tour-a-tour  profond  et  frivole, 
DaDs  SOD  chateau  paisiblement, 
Loin  de  tout  froodeur  male  vole, 
Doutoit  de  tout  impuD^meot, 
£t  se  moquoit  tr^s  librement 
Bes  bavards  fourr^s  de  T^cole ; 
Mais  quand  son  ^leve  Charron, 
Plus  retenu,  plus  m^thodique. 
Be  sagesse  donna  le^on, 
II  fut  pr^s  de  p^rir,  dit  on, 
Par  la  baine  th^ologique." 

Voltaire,  Epitre  au  PrSsideni  H6nauU, 

t  See  Beattie's  Essay  on  Fctble  and  Romance ;  and  Charron  de  la  Sagesse, 
Liv.  ii.  c.  8.  It  may  amuse  the  curious  reader  also  to  compare  the  theoretical  rea- 
soninn  of  Charron  with  a  memoir  in  the  PfUl,  Trans,  for  1773  (by  Sir  Roger  Curtis,) 
contaTning  some  particulars  toith  respect  to  the  country  ofLabradore, 
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SO  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  either  by  those  who 
have  treated  of  the  history  of  French  philosophy.  To 
Montaigne's  merits,  indeed,  as  a  lively  and  amusing  es- 
sayist, ample  justice  has  been  done  ;  but  his  influence  on 
the  subsequent  habits  of  thinking  among  his  countrymen 
remains  still  to  be  illustrated.  He  has  done  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  author  (I  am  inclined  to  think  with 
the  most  honest  intentions,)  to  introduce  into  men^s 
houses  (if  I  may  borrow  an  expression  of  Cicero)  what 
is  now  called  the  new  philosophy^ — a  philosophy  certain- 
ly very  different  from  that  of  Socrates.  In  the  fashiona- 
ble world,  he  has,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  maintain- 
ed his  place  as  the  first  of  moralists;  a  circumstance  easi- 
ly accounted  for,  when  we  attend  to  the  singular  combi- 
nation, exhibited  in  his  writings,  of  a  semblance  of  erudi- 
tion, with  what  Malebranche  happily  calls  his  air  du 
monde,  and  air  cavalier.*  As  for  the  graver  and  less 
attractive  Charron,  his  name  would  probably  before  now 
have  sunk  into  oblivion,  had  it  nQt  been  so  closely  asso- 
ciated, by  the  accidental  events  of  his  life,  with  the>more 
celebrated  name  of  Montaigne.f 

The  preceding  remarks  lead  me,  by  a  natural  connex- 
ion of  ideas  (to  which  I  am  here  much  more  inclined  to 
attend  than  to  the  order  of  dates,)  to  another  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  influence  over  the  literary 
and  philosophical  taste  of  France  has  been  far  greater 
than  seems  to  be  commonly  imagined.  1  allude  to  the 
Duke  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  author  of  the  Maxims  and 
Moral  Reflections. 

*  *<  Ah  Taimable  homme,  qu*il  est  de  bonne  compagnie  !  C'est  mon  ancien  ami ; 
mais  a  force  d'etre  ancien,  il  m'est  nouveau."    Madame  de  S^vign^. 

t  Montaigne  himself  seems,  from  the  general  strain  of  his  writings,  io  have  had 
but  little  expectation  of  the  posthumous  fame  which  he  has  so  long  continued  to 
enjoy.  One  of  his  reflections  on  this  head  is  so  characteristical  of  the  author  as  a 
man ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  so  fine  a  specimen  of  the  graphical  powers  of 
his  now  antiquated  style,  that  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  it  in  his  own  words: 
**  J'^cris  mon  livre  a  peu  d'hommes  et  k  peu  d'ann^es ;  s'il  c'eut  ^t^  une  matiere  de 
dur^e,  il  Teiit  fallu  commettre  a  ^un  language  plus  ferme.  Selon  la  variation  con- 
tinuelle  qui  a  suivi  le  notre  jusqu*a  cette  heure,  qui  pent  esp^rer  que  sa  forme  pr^- 
sente  soil  en  usage  dMci  a  cinquante  ans  ?  il  ^coule  tous  les  jours  de  nos  mains,  et 
depuis  que  je  vis,  s'est  alt^re  de  moiti^.  Nous  disons  qu'il  est  a  cette  heure  par^ 
fait :  Autant  en  dit  du  sien  chaque  si^cle.  C'eat  aux  bons  et  utUe$  Scriia  de  le 
clouerd  eux,  et  ira  sa  fortune  selon  le  credit  de  notre  Hat," 

How  completely  have  both  the  predictions  in  the  last  sentence  been  verified  by 
the  subsequent  histoiy  of  the  French  language ! 
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Voltaire,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  ventured  to  as- 
sign to  La  Rochefoucauld  the  preeminent  rank  which  be- 
longs to  him  among  the  French  classics.  "  One  of  the 
works,"  says  he,  '^  which  contributed  most  to  form  the  taste 
of  the  nation  to  a  justness  and  precision  of  thought  and 
expression,  was  the  small  collection  of  maxims  by  Francis 
Duke  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  Although  there  be  little 
more  than  one  idea  in  the  book,  that  seljF'-love  is  the  spring 
of  all  our  actions  J  yet  this  idea  is  presented  in  so  great  a 
variety  of  forms,  as  to  be  always  amusing.  When  it  first  ap- 
peared, it  was  read  with  avidity ;  and  it  contributed,  more 
than  any  other  performance  since  the  revival  of  letters,  to 
improve  the  vivacity,  correctness,  and  delicacy  of  French 
composition." 

Another  very  eminent  judge  of  literary  merit  (the  late 
Dr.  Johnson)  was  accustomed  to  say  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld's Maxims^  that  it  was  almost  the  only  book  written 
by  a  man  of  fashion,  of  which  professed  authors  had  reason 
to  be  jealous.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  consider 
the.  unwearied  industry  of  the  very  accomplished  writer, 
in  giving  to  every  part  of  it  the  highest  and  most  finished 
polish  which  his  exquisite  taste  could  bestow.  When  he 
had  committed  a  maxim  to  paper,  he  was  in  use  to  circu- 
late it  among  his  friends,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
their  critical  animadversions ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Se- 
graisi  altered  some  of  them  no  less  than  thirty  times,  be- 
fore venturing  to  submit  them  to  the  public  eye. 

That  the  tendency  of  these  maxims  is,  upon  the  whole, 
unfavorable  to  morality,  and  that  they  always  leave  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  on  the  mind,  must,  I  think,  be  grant- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  if  the 
motives  of  the  author  have  in  general  been  well  under- 
stood, either  by  his  admirers  or  his  opponents.  In  affirm- 
ing that  self-love  is  the  spring  of  all  our  actions,  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  he  meant  to  deny  the 
reality  of  moral  distinctions  as  a  philosophical  truth  ; — a 
supposition  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own  fine  and  deep 
remark,  thzt  hypocrisy  is  itself  an  homage  which  vice  ren- 
ders to  virtue.  He  states  it  merely  as  a  fact^  which,  in 
the  course  of  his  experience  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  had 
found  very  generally  verified  in  the  higher  classes  of  soci- 
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ety ;  and  which  he  was  induced  to  announce  without  any 
qualification  or  restriction,  in  order  to  give  more  force  and 
poignancy  to  his  satire.  In  adopting  this  mode  of  writing, 
he  has  unconsciously  conformed  himself,  like  many  other 
French  authors,  who  have  since  followed  his  example,  to 
a  suggestion  which  Aristotle  has  stated  with  admirable 
depth  and  acuteness  in  his  Rhetoric.  "  Sentences  or 
apothegms  lend  much  aid  to  eloquence.  One  reason  of 
this  is,  that  they  flatter  the  pride  of  the  hearers,  who  are 
delighted  when  the  speaker,  making  use  of  general  lan- 
guage, touches  upon  opinions  which  they  had  before  known 
to  be  true  in  part.  Thus,  a  person  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  live  in  a  bad  neighbourhood,  or  t'o  have  worthless 
children,  would  easily  assent  to  the  speaker  who  should 
affirm  that  nothing  is  more  vexatious  than  to  have  any 
neighbours ;  nothing  more  irrational  than  to  bring  chil- 
dren into  the  world."  *  This  observation  of  Aristotle, 
w|iile  it  goes  far  to  account  for  the  imposing  and  dazzling 
effect  of  these  rhetorical  exaggerations,  ought  to  guard  us 
against  the  common  and  popular  error  of  mistaking  them 
for  the  serious  and  profound  generalizations  of  science. 
As  for  La  Rochefoucauld,  we  know,  from  the  best  author- 
ities, that,  in  private  life,  he  was  a  conspicuous  example 
of  all  those  moral  qualities  of  which  he  seemed  to  deny 
the  existence  ;  and  that  he  exhibited,  in-  this  respect,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  has  pl-e- 
sumed  to  censure  him  for  his  want  of  faith  in  the  reality 
of  virtue. 

In  reading  La  Rochefoucauld,  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  it  was  within  the  vortex  of  a  court  he  enjoyed 
his  chief  opportunities  of  studying  the  world  ;  and  that 
the  narrow  and  exclusive  circle  in  which  he  moved  was 
not  likely  to  afford  him  the  most  favorable  specimens  of 
human  nature  in  general.  Of  the  Court  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  in  particular,  we  are  told  by  a  very  nice  and 

*  '£;^«iw<  Ik  (yfSfuu)  us  T9Ut  Xiypg  ^tM%uu  fuy^kntt  /uAt  ftl*  ^  ^  ft^ntimrm 

fMM*^  ?;^«v^'v* — 'H  fiif  yk^  yvtiftny  St^i^  tt^firt,  k^t^awU  i'f  '  ;^«/^#vr<  I)  ttmiiXtv 
XtyefAvw,  S  zark  f^i^f  ir(»tnr»XaftC^f»frts  ruy%af»»^tf  •  tJn  cTr/f  ^jVtTi  r»x*f  ''XC*^*^' 
a,  $Ti  «vft»  iiXtimn^p  r%%fsr»tUs,     Arist.  HtuL  Lib.  ii.  c.  21. 

The  whole  chapter  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  shows  how  profoundly  Aris- 
totle had  meditoted  the  principles  of  the  rhetorical  art 
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reflecting  observer  (Madame  de  la  Fayette,)  that  '*  ambi- 
tion and  gallantry  were  the  soul,  actuating  alike  both  men 
and  women.  So  many  contending  interests,  so  many  dif- 
ferent cabals  were  constantly  at  work,  and  in  all  of  these, 
women  bore  so  important  a  part,  that  love  was  always 
mingled  with  business,  and  business  with  love.  Nobody 
was  tranquil  or  indifferent.  Every  one  studied  to  ad- 
vance himself  by  pleasing,  serving,  or  ruining  others. 
Idleness  and  languor  were  unknown,  and  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  intrigues  or  pleasures." 

In  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Voltaire,  he  takes 
notice  of  the  effect  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims,  in 
improving  the  style  of  French  composition.  We  may  add 
to  this  remark,  that  their  effect  has  not  been  less  sensible 
in  vitiating  the  tone  and  character  of  French  philosophy, 
by  bringing  into  vogue  those  false  and  degrading  repre- 
sentations of  human  nature  and  of  human  life,  which  have 
prevailed  in  that  country,  more  or  less,  for  a  century  past. 
Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Tatler,  expresses 
his  indignation  at  this  general  bias  among  the  French 
writers  of  his  age.  "  ^*  It  is  impossible,"  he  observes,  "  to 
read  a  passage  in  Plato  or  TuUy,  and  a  thousand  other 
ancient  moralists,  without  being  a  greater  and  better  man 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  never  read  any  of  our 
modish  French  authors,  or  those  of  our  own  country,  who 
are  the  imitators  and  admirers  of  that  nation,  without  be- 
ing, for  some  time,  out  of  humor  with  myself,  and  at  ev- 
ery thing  about  me.  Their  business  is  to  depreciate  hu- 
man nature,  and  to  consider  it  under  the  worst  appear- 
ances ;  they  give  mean  interpretations  and  base  motives. 
to  the  worthiest  actions.  In  short,  they  endeavour  to  make 
no  distinction  between  man  and  man,  or  between  the  spe- 
cies of  man  and  that  of  the  brutes."  * 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  censure  here  bestowed 
by  Addison  on  the  fashionable  French  wits  of  his  time, 
should  be  so  strictly  applicable  to  Helvetius,  and  to  many 
other  of  the  most  admired  authors  whom  France  has  pro- 
duced in  our  own  day.     It  is  still  more  remarkable  to  find 

*  Tatler,  No.  108.  The  last  paper  of  the  Tatler  was  published  in  1711 ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  above  passage  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  modish  tone  of 
French  philosophy,  prior  to  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
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the  same  depressing  spirit  shedding  its  malignant  influ- 
ence on  French  literature,  as  early  as  the  time  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  and  even  of  Montaigne ;  and  to  observe 
how  very  little  has  been  done  by  the.  successors  of  these 
old  writers,  but  to  expand  into  grave  philosophical  sys- 
tems their  loose  and  lively  paradoxes ; — disguising  and 
fortifying  them  by  the  aid  of  those  logical  principles,  to 
which  the  name  and  authority  of  Locke  have  given  so 
wide  a  circulation  in  Europe. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  that  false  philosophy  on  which 
the  excesses  of  the  French  revolutionists  havs  entailed 
such  merited  disgrace,  it  is  usual  to  rismount  no  higher 
thati  to  the  profligate  period  of  the  Regency ;  but  the 
seeds  of  its  most  exceptionable  doctrines  had  been  sown 
in  that  country  at  an  earlier  era,  and  were  indebted  for 
the  luxuriancy  of  their  harvest,  much  more  to  the  political 
and  religious  soil  where  they  struck  their  roots,  than  to 
the  skill  or  foresight  of  the  individuals  by  whose  hands 
they  were  scattered. 

I  have  united  the  names  of  Montaigne  and  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld, because  I  consider  their  writings  as  rather  ad- 
dressed to  the  world  at  large,  than  to  the  small  and  select 
class  of  speculative  students.  Neither  of  them  can  be 
said  to  have  enriched  the  stock  of  human  knowledge  by 
the  addition  of  any  one  important  general  conclusion  ;  but 
the  maxims  of  both  have  operated  very  extensively  and 
powerfully  on  the  taste  and  principles  of  the  higher  orders 
all  ovej:  Europe,  and  predisposed  them  to  give  a  welcome 
reception  to  the  same  ideas,  when  afterwards  reproduced 
with  the  imposing  appendages  of  logical  method,  and  of  a 
technical  phraseology.  The  foregoing  reflections,  there- 
fore, are  not  so  foreign  as  might  at  first  be  apprehended, 
to  the  subsequent  history  of  ethical  and  of  metaphysical 
speculation.  It  is  time,  however,  now  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  far  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
general  progress  of  human  reason^ — the  philosophy  of 
Descartes. 
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Descartes— 47  AssENDi — Malebranchb. 

According  to  a  late  writer,*  whose  literary  decisions 
(excepting  w^here  he  touches  on  religion  or  politics)  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  highest  deference,  Descartes  has  a 
better  claim  than  any  other  individual,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  father  of  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  which,  in  modern 
Europe,  has  so  remarkably  displayed  itself  in  all  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  knowledge.  Of  Bacon,  he  observes, 
^^  that  though  he  possessed,  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  the 
genius  of  philosophy,  he  did  not  unite  with  it  the  genius 
of  the  sciences ;  and  that  the  methods  proposed  by  him 
for  the  investigation  of  truth,  consisting  entirely  of  pre- 
cepts which  he  was  unable  to  exemplify,  had  little  or  no 
effect  in  accelerating  the  rate  of  discovery."  As  for  Gali- 
leo, he  remarks  on  the  other  hand,  ^^  that  his  exclusive 
taste  for  mathematical  and  physical  researches,  disquali- 
fied him  for  communicating  to  the  general  mind  that  im- 
pulse of  which  it  stood  in  need." 

"  This  honor,"  he  adds,  "  was  reserved  for  Descartes, 
who  combined  in  himself  the  characteristical  endowments 
of  both  his  predecessors.  If,  in  the  physical  sciences,  his 
march  be  less  sure  than  that  of  Galileo — if  his  logic  be 
less  cautious  than  that  of  Bacon — ^yet  the  very  temerity 
of  his  errors  was  instrumental  to  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man race.  He  gave  activity  to  minds  which  the  circum- 
spection of  his  rivals  could  not  awake  from  their  lethargy. 
He  called  upon  men  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority, 
acknowledging  no  influence  but  what  reason  should  avow : 
and  his  call  was  obeyed  by  a  multitude  of  follovv^ers,  en- 
couraged by  the  boldness,  and  fascinated  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  their  leader." 

In  these  observations,  the  ingenious  author  has  rashly 
generalized  a  conclusion  deduced  from  the  literary  history 
of  his  own  country.  That  the  works  of  Bacon  were  but 
little  read  there  till  after  the  publication  of  D'Alembert's 
Preliminary  Discourse,  is,  I  believe,  an  unquestionable 
fact ;  t  not  that  it  necessarily  follows  from  this,  that,  even 

^  CoDdorcet. 

t  One  reason  for  fhis  is  well  pointed  out  by  D'AIembert    *<  l\  n'y  a  que  les  chefii 
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in  France,  no  previous  eflFect  had  been  produced  by  the 
labors  of  Boyle,  of  Newton,  and  of  the  other  English  ex- 
perimentalists, trained  in  Bacon's  school.  With  respect 
to  England,  it  is  a  fact  not  less  certain,  that  at  no  period 
did  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  produce  such  an  impres- 
sion on  public  opionion,  either  in  Physics  or  in  Ethics,  as 
to  give  the  slightest  color  to  the  supposition,  that  it  con- 
tributed, in  the  most  distant  degree^  to  the  subsequent 
advances  made  by  our  countrymen  in  these  sciences.  In 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  indeed,  the  case  was  different. 
Here  the  writings  of  Descartes  did  much ;  and  if  they 
had  been  studied  with  proper  attention,  they  might  have 
done  much  more.  But  of  this  part  of  their  merits,  Con- 
dorcet  seems  to  have  had  no  idea.  His  eulogy,  therefore, 
is  rather  misplaced  than  excessive.  He  has  extolled  Des- 
cartes as  the  father  of  Experimental  Physics :  he  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  pointed  him  out  as 
the  father  of  the  Experimental  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind. 

In  bestowing  this  title  on  Descartes,  I  am  far  from  be- 
ing inclined  to  compare  him,  in  the  number  or  importance 
of  the  facts  which  he  has  remarked  concerning  our  intel- 
lectual powers,  to  various  other  writers  of  an  earlier  date. 
I  allude  merely  to  his  clear  and  precise  conception  of  that 
operation  of  the  understanding  (distinguished  afterwards 
in  Locke's  Essay^  by  the  name  of  Reflection^)  through 
the  medium  of  which  all  our  knowledge  of  Mind  is  exclu- 
sively to  be  obtained.  Of  the  essential  subserviency  of 
this  power  to  every  satisfactory  conclusion  that  can  be 
formed  with  respect  to  the  mental  phenomena,  and  of  the 
futility  of  every  theory  which  would  attempt  to  explain 
them  by  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  material  world,  no 
other  philosopher  prior  to  Locke  seems  to  have  been  fully 
aware ;  and  from  the  moment  that  these  truths  were  re- 
cognised as  logical  principles  in  the  study  of  wiwrf,  a  new 
era  commences  in  the  history  of  that  branch  of  science. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  allot  to  the  illustration 
of  this  part  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  a  larger  space, 

de  secte  en  tout  genre,  dont  les  ouvnees  puissent  avoir  un  certain  ^clat ;  Bacon  n'a 
pas  M  du  nombre,  et  la  forme  de  sa  philosophie  8*y  opposoit :  elle  ^toit  trop  aage 
poor  ^tonner  personne."    JHu,  Prei. 
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than  the  limits  of  my  undertaking  will  permit  me  to  af- 
ford to  the  researches  of  some  succeeding  inquirers,  who 
ma}(,  at  £rst  sight,  appear  more  worthy  of  attention  in  the 
present  times. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  the  Materialists  of 
the  last  century,  that  Descartes  was  the  first  Metaphysi- 
cian by  whom  the  pure  immateriality  of  the  human  soul 
was  taught ;  and  that  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  as 
the  schoolmen,  went  no  farther  than  to  consider  mind  as 
the  result  of  a  material  organization  in  which  the  constitu- 
ent elements  approached  to  evanescence,  in  point  of  sub- 
tilty.  Both  of  these  propositions  I  conceive  to  be  totally 
unfounded.  That  many  of  the  schoolmen,  and  that  the 
wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  when  they  described 
the  mind  as  a  spirit j  or  as  a  spark  of  celestial  fire^  em- 
ployed these  expressions  not  with  any  intention  to  mate- 
rialize its  essence,  but  merely  from  want  of  more  unex- 
ceptionable language,  might  be  shown  with  demonstrative 
evidence,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  for  entering  into 
the  discussion.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  to  be 
attended  to,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  the  effect  of  Des- 
cartes' writings  in  disentangling  the  logical  principle  above 
mentioned,  from  the  scholastic  question  about  the  nature 
of  mind^  as  contradistinguished  from  matter.  It  were  in- 
deed to  be  wished,  that  he  had  perceived  still  more  clearly 
and  steadily  the  essential  importance  of  keeping  this  dis- 
tinction constantly  in  view ;  but  he  bad  at  least  the  merit 
of  illustrating,  by  his  own  example,  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  possibility  of  study- 
ing the  mental  phenomena,  without  reference  to  any 
facts  but  those  which  rest  on  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness. The  metaphysical  question  about  the  nature  of 
mind  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  a  problem,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  was  an  easy  corollary  from  these  facts^  if 
distinctly  apprehended ;  but  still  as  a  problem,  whereof  it 
was  possible  that  different  views  might  be  taken  by  those 
who  agreed  in  opinion,  as  far  as/acts  alone  were  concern- 
ed. Of  this,  a  very  remarkable  example  has  since  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  Mr.  Locke,  who,  although  he  has 
been  at  great  pains  to  show,  that  the  power  of  reflection 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  study  of  the  mental  phenome- 
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na,  which  the  power  of  observation  bears  to  th^  study  of  the 
material  world,  appears,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  far 
less  decided  than  Descartes  with  respect  to  the  essential 
distinction  between  Mind  and  Matter;  'and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  hazard  the  unguarded  proposition,  that 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  the  Deity  to  have 
superadded  to  the  other  qualities  of  matter  the  power  of 
thinking.  His  scepticism,  however,  on  this  point,  did 
not  prevent  his  good  sense  from  perceiving,  with  the  most 
complete  conviction,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  ab- 
stracting from  the  analogy  of  matter,  in  studying  the  laws 
of  our  intellectual  frame. 

The  question  about  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  soul, 
has  been,  in  all  ages,  a  favorite  subject  of  discussion 
among  metaphysicians,  from  its  supposed  connexion  with 
the  argument  in  proof  of  its  immortality.  In  this  light  it 
has  plainly  been  considered  by  both  parties  in  the  dis- 
pute ;  the  one  conceiving,  that  if  Mind  could  be  shown 
to  have  no  quality  in  common  with  Matter,  its  dissolution 
was  physically  impossible  ;  the  other,  that  if  this  assump- 
tion could  be  disproved,  it  would  necessarily  follow,  that 
the  whole  man  must  perish  at  death.  For  the  last  of 
these  opinions  Dr.  Priestley  and  many  other  speculative 
theologians  have  of  late  very  zealously  contended ;  flatter- 
ing themselves,  no  doubt,  with  the  idea,  that  they  were  thus 
preparing  a  triumph  for  their  own  peculiar  schemes  of 
Christianity.  Neglecting,  accordingly,  all  the  presump- 
tions for  a  future  state,  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the 
course  of  human  affairs  with  the  moral  judgments  and 
moral  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  and  overlooking,  with 
the  same  disdain,  the  presumptions  arising  from  the  nar- 
row sphere  of  human  knowledge,  when  compared  with 
the  indefinite  improvement  of  which  our  intellectual 
powers  seem  to  be  susceptible  ;  this  acute  but  superficial 
writer  attached  himself  exclusively  to  the  old  and  hack- 
neyed pneumatological  argument ;  tacitly  assuming  as 
a  principle,  that  the  future  prospects  of  man  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  determination  of  a  physical  problem,  analo- 
gous to  that  which  was  then  dividing  chemists  about  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  Phlogiston.  In  the  actual 
state  of  science,  these  speculations  might  well  have  been 
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spared.  Where  is  the  sober  metaphysician  to  be*  found, 
who  now,  speaks  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a 
logical  consequence  of  its  immateriality  ;  instead  of  con- 
sideriog  it  as  depending  on  the  will  of  that  Being  by 
whom  it  was  at  first  called  into  existence  ?  And  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  not  universally  admitted  by  the  best 
philosophers,  that  whatever  hopes  the  light  pf  nature 
encourages  beyond  the  present  scene,  rest  solely  (like  all 
our  anticipations  of  future  events)  on  the  general  tenor 
and  analogy  of  the  laws  by  which  we  perceive  the  uni- 
verse to  be  governed  ?  The  proper  use  of  the  argument 
concerning  the  immateriality  of  mind,  is  not  to  establish 
any  positive  conclusion  as  to  its  destiny  hereafter ;  but 
to  repel  the  reasonings  alleged  by  materialists,  as  proofs 
that  its  annihilation  must  be  the  obvious  and  necessary 
effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body.* 

I  thought  it  proper  to  state  this  consideration  pretty 
fully,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  logical  method 
recommended  by  Descartes  for  studying  the  phenomena 
of  mind,  has  any  necessary  dependance  on  his  meta- 
physical opinion  concerning  its  being  and  properties,  as  a 
separate  substance.f  Between  these  two  parts  of  his 
system,  however,  there  is,  if  not  a  demonstrative  con- 
nexion, at  least  a  natural  and  manifest  affinity  ;  inasmuch 
as  a  steady  adherence  to  his  logical  method  ^or,  in  other 
words,  the  habitual  exercise  of  patient  rejUction)^  by 
accustoming  us  to  break  asunder  the  obstinate  associ- 

•  **  We  shall  here  be  content,"  says  the  learned  John  Smith  of  Cambrid|;e,  "  with 
that  sober  thesis  of  Plato,  in  his  Timceus,  who  attributes  the  perpetuation  of  all 
rabstauces  to  the  benignity  and  liheralit}'  of  the  Creator;  whom  he  therefore  brings 
in  thus  speaking,  *T^i7f  «vs  Srri  Ua*»rt  •uSi  iXvruf  &c.  You  are  not  of  yourselves 
immortal  nor  indissoluble,  but  would  relapse,  and  slide  back  from  that  being 
tchieh  I  have  given  you,  should  I  uithdraw  the  influence  of  my  own  power  from 
you  ;  hut  yet  you  shall  hold  your  immortality  by  a  patent  from  mysetf^."  ( Select 
Discourses,  Cambridge,  1660.)  I  quote  this  passage  from  one  of  the  oldest  parti- 
zans  of  Descartes  among  the  English  philosophers. 

Descartes  himself  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  **  On  a  ^t^  ^tonn^," 
•ays  Thomas,  "  que  dans  ses  Meditations  Metaphysiques,  Descartes  n'ait  point 
parU  de  Timmortalit^  de  Tame.  Mais  il  nous  apprend  lui-meme  par^  une  de  ses 
lettres,  qu'ayant  ^tabti  clairement,  dans  cet  ouvrage,  la  distinction  de  Tame  et  de  la 
matiere,  il  suivoit  n^cessairement  de  cette  distinction,  que  Tame  par  sa  nature  ne 
pouvoit  p^rir  avec  le  corps."    Eloge  de  Descartes.    Note  21. 

t  I  employ  the  scholastic  word  substance,  in  conformity  to  the  phraseology  of 
Descartes ;  but  I  am  fullv  aware  of  the  strong;  objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  not 
only  as  a  wide  deviation  from  popular  use,  which  has  appropriated  it  to  things  ma- 
terial and  tangible,  but  as  implying  a  greater  degree  of  positive  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  mind,  than  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  attain. — For  some  farther 
lemaiks  on  this  point,  see  Note  (I.) 
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ations  to  which  materialism  is  iDdebted  for  the  early 
hold  it  is  apt  to  take  of  the  fancy,  gradually  and  insensi- 
bly predisposes  us  in  favor  of  his  metaphysical  conclusion. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  stating  this  conclusion,  his 
commentators  should  so  frequently  make  use  of  the  word 
spirituality ,;  for  which  I  do  not  recollect  that  his  own 
w^orks  afford  any  authority.  The  proper  expression  is 
immateriality,  conveying  merely  a  negative  idea;  and 
of  consequence,  implying  nothing  more  than  a  rejection 
of  that  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of  Mind,  which 
the  scheme  of  materialism  so  gratuitously,  yet  so  dogmat- 
ically assumes.^ 

The  power  of  reflection,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  last 
of  our  intellectual  faculties  that  unfolds  itstelf;  and,  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  individuals,  it  never  unfolds 
itself  in .  any  considerable  degree.  It  is  a  fact  equally 
certain,  that  long  before  the  period  of  life  when  this 
power  begins  to  exercise  its  appropriate  functions,  the 
understanding  is  already  preoccupied  with  a  chaos  of 
opinions,  notions,  impressions,  and  associations,  bearing 
on  the  most  important  objects  of  human  inquiry  ;  not  to 
mention  the  innumerable  sources  of  illusion  and  error 
connected  with  the  use  of  a  vernacular  language,  learned 
in  infancy  by  rote,  and  identified  with  the  first  processes 
of  thought  and  perception.  The  consequence  is,  that 
when  Man  begins  to  reflect,  he  finds  himself  (if  I  may 
borrow  an  allusion  of  M.  Turgot's)  lost  in  a  labyrinth, 
into  which  he  had  been  led  blindfolded.f  To  the  same 
purpose,  it  was  long  ago  complained  of  by  Bacon,  "  that 
no  one  has  yet  been  found  of  so  constant  and  %severe  a 
mind,  as  to  have  determined  and  tasked  himself  utterly 
to  abolish  theories  and  common  notions,  and  to  apply  his 
intellect,  altogether  smoothed  and  even,  to  particulars 
anew.  Accordingly,  that  human  reason  which  we  have, 
is  a  kind  of  medley  and  unsorted  collection,  from  much 
trust,  and  much  accident,  and  the  childish  notions  which 
we  first  drank  in.  Whereas,  if  one  of  ripe  age  and  sound 
senses,  and  a  mind  thoroughly  cleared,  should  apply  him- 

•  See  Note  (K.) 

t  "  Quand  rhomme  a  voulu  se  replier  sur  lui-meme  il  s'est  trouv^  dans  un  laby- 
linth^  ou  il  4toit  entr^  les  yeux  band^s."     CEuvres  de  Turgot^  torn.  II.  p.  261. 
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self  freshly  to  experiment  and  particulars,  of  him  were 
better  things  to  be  hoped." 

What  Bacon  has  here  recommended,  Descartes  at- 
tempted to  execute ;  and  so  exact  is  the  coincidence  of 
his  views  on  this  fundamental  point  with  those  of  his 
predecessor,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can  persuade  my- 
self that  he  had  never  read  Bacon's  works.*  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  the  first  steps  of  Des- 
cartes are  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive  ;  and  it  is 
these  alone  which  merit  our  attention  at  present.  As  for 
the  details  of  his  system^  they  are  now  curious  only  as 
exhibiting  an  arousing  contrast  to  the  extreme  rigor  of 
the  principle  from  whence  the  author  sets  out ;  a  con- 
trast so  very  striking,  as  fully  to  justify  the  epigrammatic 
saying  of  D'Alembert,  that  "  Descartes  began  with  doubt- 
ing of  everything,  and  ended  in  believing  that  he  had 
left  nothing  unexplained." 

Among  the  various  articles  of  common  belief  which 
Descartes  proposed  to  subject  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  he 
enumerates  particularly,  the  conclusiveness  of  mathemat- 
ical demonstration  ;  the  existence  of  God ;  the  existence 
of  the  material  world ;  and  even  the  existence  of  his 
own  body.  The  only  thing  which  appeared  to  him  cer- 
tain and  incontrovertible,  was  his  own  existence ;  by 
which  he  repeatedly  reminds  us,  we  are  to  understand 
merely  the  existence  of  his  mindy  abstracted  from  all 
consideration  of  the  material  organs  connected  with  it. 
About  every  other  proposition,  he  conceived  that  doubts 
might  reasonably  be  entertained;  but  to  suppose  the 
non-existence  of  that  which  thinks,  at  the  very  moment 
it  is  conscious  of  thinking,  appeared  to  him  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  From  this  single  postulatum,  accordingly, 
he  took  his  departure  ;  resolved  to  admit  nothing  as  a 
philosophical  truth,  which  could  not  be  deduced  from 
it  by  a  chain  of  logical  reasoning.f 

•  See  Note  (L.) 

t  "  Sic  autem  rejicientes  ilia  oraDia,  de  qaibus  aliquo  modo  possumus  dubitare,  ac 
etiam  faisa  esse  fingentes,  facile  quidem  supponimus  nullum  esse  Deum,  nullum  coelum, 
nulla  corpora ;  nosque  etiam  ipsos,  non  habere  manus,  nee  pedes,  nee  denique  ullum 
corpus  ;  non  autem  ideo  nos,  qui  talia  cogitamus,  nihil  esse ;  repugnat  enim,  ut 
putemus,  id  quod  cogitat,  eo  ipso  tempore  quo  cogitat,  non  existere.  Ac  proinde 
nxe  cognitio,  ego  cogito^  ergo  «Ufn,  est  omnium  prima  et  certissima,  quce  cuOibet 
ordine  philospfaanti  occurrat.'"    Princip,  PhUos.  Pars  I.  §  7. 
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Having  first  satisfied  himself  of  his  own  existence,  his 
next  step  was  to  inquire,  how  far  his  perceptive  and  in- 
tellectual faculties  were  entitled  to  credit.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  begins  with  offering  a  proof  of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God ;  truths  which  he  conceived  to  be 
necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  he  was  able  to  form  of  a 
perfect,  self-existent,  and  eternal  being.  His  reasonings 
on  this  point  it  would  be  useless  to  state.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  they  led  him  to  conclude,  that  God 
cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  deceive  his  creatures ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  intimations  of  our  senses,  and  the 
decisions  of  our  reason,  are  to  be  trusted  to  with  entire 
confidence,  wherever  they  afford  us  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  their  respective  objects.* 

As  Descartes  conceived  the  existence  of  God  (next  to 
the  existence  of  his  own  mind)  to  be  the  most  indisputa- 
ble of  all  truths,  and  rested  his  confidence  in  the  conclu- 
sions of  human  reason  entirely  on  his  faith  in  the  divine 
veracity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  rejected 
the  argument  from  final  causes^  as  superfluous  and  unsat- 
isfactory. To  have  availed  himself  of  its  assistance, 
would  not  only  have  betrayed  a  want  of  confidence  in 
what  he  professed  to  regard  as  much  more  certain  than 
any  mathematical  theorem ;  but  would  obviously  have 

*  The  substaDce  of  Descartes's  argument  on  these  fundamental  points,  is  thus 
briefly  recapitulated  by  himself  in  the  conclusion  of  his  third  Meditation : — "  Dura 
in  meipsum  mentis  aciem  converto,  non  modo  intelli^o  me  esse  rem  incompletam,  et 
ab  alio  dependentem,  remque  ad  majora  et  meliora  indefinite  aspirantem,  sed  simul 
etiam  intelligo  ilium,  a  quo  pendeo,  majora  ista  omnia  non  indeflnite  et  potentia  tan- 
tum,  sed  reipsa  infinite  in  se  habere,  atque  ita  Deum  esse ;  totaque  vis  argumenti  in 
eo  est,  quod  agnoscam  fieri  non  posse  ut  existem  talis  naturae  qualis  sum,  nempe 
ideam  Dei  in  me  habens,  nisi  revera  Deus  etiam  existeret,  Deus,  inquam,  ille  idem 
cujus  idea  in  me  est,  hoc  est,  habens  omnes  illas  perfectiones  quas  e^  non  comprehen- 
dere  sed  quocunque  modo  attingere  cogitatione  possum,  et  nulhs  plan^  defectibus 
obnoxius.  Ex  his  satis  patet,  ilium  fallacem  esse  non  posse ;  omnem  enim  firau- 
dem  et  deceptionem  a  defectu  aliquo  pcndere  lumine  naturali  manifestum  est." 

The  above  argument  for  the  existence  ol  God,  (very  improperly  called  by  some 
foreigners  an  argument  d,  priori),  was  long  considered  by  the  most  eminent  men  in 
Europe  as  quite  demonstrative.  For  my  own  part,  although  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  by  any  means  so  level  to  the  apprehension  of  common  inquirers,  as  the  argument 
from  the  marks  o(  design  every  where  manifested  in  the  universe,  I  am  stilt  less  in- 
clined to  reject  it  as  altogether  unworthy  of  attention.  It  is  far  from  being  so  meta- 
physically abstruse  as  the  reasonings  of  Newton  and  Clarke,  founded  on  our  concep- 
tions of  space  and  of  time  ;  nor  would  it  appear,  perhaps,  less  logical  and  conclusive 
than  that  celebrated  demonstration,  if  it  were  properly  unfolded,  and  stated  in  more 
simple  and  popular  terms.  The  two  arguments,  however,  are  in  no  respect  exclu- 
sive of  each  other ;  and  I  have  always  thought,  that,  by  combining  (hem  together,  a 
proof  of  the  point  in  question  might  be  formed,  more .  impressive  and  luminous  than 
'  is  to  be  obtained  from  either,  when  stated  apart.  a 
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exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  first  appealing  to  the  divine 
attributes  in  proof  of  the  authority  of  his  faculties  ;  and 
afterwards,  of  appealing  to  these  faculties,  in  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God. 

It  is  wonderful,  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  pen- 
etration of  this  most  acute  thinker,  that  a  vicious  circle 
of  the  same  description  is  involved  in  every  appeal  to  the 
intellectual  powers,  in  proof  of  their  own  credibility ; 
and  that  unless  this  credibility  be  assumed  as  unques- 
tionable, the  farther  exercise  of  human  reason  is  alto- 
gether nugatory.  The  evidence  for*  the  existence  of  God 
seems  to  have  appeared  to  Descartes  too  irresistible  and 
overwhelming,  to  be  subjected  to  those  logical  canons 
which  apply  to  all  the  other  conclusions  of  the  under-' 
standing.* 

Extravagant  and  hopeless  as  these  preliminary  steps 
must  now  appear,  they  had  nevertheless  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  direct  the  attention  of  the  author,  in  a  singular 
degree,  to  the  phenomena  of  thought ;  and  to  train  him 
to  those  habits  of  abstraction  from  external  objects,  which, 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  are  next  to  impossible.  In  this 
way,  he  was  led  to  perceive,  with  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, that  the  attributes  of  Mind  were  still  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  knowable  than  those  of  Matter ; 
and  that,  in  studying  the  former,  so  far  from  attempting 
to  explain  them  by  analogies  borrowed  from  the  latter, 
our  chief  aim  ought  to  be,  to  banish  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  fancy,  every  analogy,  and  even  every  analogical 
expression,  which,  by  inviting  the  attention  abroad,  might 
divert  it  from  its  proper  business  at  home.  In  one  word, 
that  the  only  right  method  of  philosophizing  on  this  sub- 
ject was  comprised  in  the  old  Stoical  precept  (understood 
in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  that  originally  annex- 

•  How  painful  is  it  to  recollect,  that  the  philosopher  who  had  represented  his  faith 
in  the  veracity  of  God,  as  the  sole  foundation  of  his  confidence  in  the  demonstrations 
of  mathematics,  was  accused  and  persecuted  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  atheist ; 
and  thaty  loo,  in  the  same  country  (Holland)  where,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
after  his  death,  his  doctrines  were  to  be  taught  in  all  the  universities  with  a  blind 
idolatry  !  A  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  the  influence  of  iliose  earthly  passions, 
from  which  cveq  Protestant  divines  are  not  always  exempted,  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 

Sfar  to  account  for  this  inconsistency  an^- injustice,  without  adopting  the  unchar- 
ble  insinuation  of  D*Alembert :  "  Malgr^  toute  la  sagacite  qu'il  avoit  employee 
pour  prouver  Pezistence  de  DieUj  11  fut  accus^  de  la  nier  par  dea  ministres,  quipeut- 
itre  ne  la  eroyoient  pas,** 

VOL.  VI.  16 
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ed  to  it),  Nec  ie  queesiveris  extra.  A  just  conception  of 
this  rule,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  its  spirit,  constitutes 
the  groundwork  of  what  is  properly  called  the  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  It  is  thus  that 
all  our  facts  relating  to  Mind  must  be  ascertained ;  and  it 
is  only  upon  facts  thus  attested  by  our  own  consciousness, 
that  any  just  theory  of  Mind  can  be  reared. 

Agreeably  to  these  views,  Descartes,  was,  I  think  the 
first  who  clearly  saw,  that  our  idea  of  Mind  is  not  direct, 
but  relative  ; — relative  to  the  various  operations  of  which 
we  are  conscious.  What  am  I  ?  he  asks,  in  his  second 
Meditation :  A  thinking  being, — that  is,  a  being  doubting, 
knowing,  affirming,  denying,  consenting,  refusing,  suscep- 
tible of  pleasure  and  of  pain/  Of  all  these  things  I 
might  have  had  complete  experience,  without  any  previ- 
ous acquaintance  with  the  qualities  and  laws  of  matter ; 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  the  study  of  matter 
can  avail  me  aught  in  the  study  of  myself.  This,  accor- 
dingly, Descartes  laid  down  as  a  first  principle  ;  that  no- 
thing  comprehensible  by  the  imagination  can  be  at  all 
subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  Mind ;  and  that  the  sensi- 
ble images  involved  in  all  our  common  forms  of  speaking 
concerning  its  operations,  are  to  be  guarded  against  with 
the  most  anxious  care,  as  tending  to  confound,  in  our 
apprehensions,  two  classes  of  phenomena,  which  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  distinguish  .accurately  from  each 
other.t 

*  "  Non  sum  compa|^8  ilia  membrorum,  quae  corpus  humanum  appellatur :  non  sum 
etiam  tenuis  aliquis  aer  istls  membris  iufusus ;  non  ventus,  non  ignis,  non  vapor,  noa 

halitus. Quid  igitursuni  ?  res  cogitans ;  quid  est  hoc  ?  nempe  dubitans,  intelligens, 

affirmans,  negans,  volens,  nolens,"  &c.    Med.  See, 

t  "  Itaque  cognosco,  nihil  eorum  quae  possum  ImaginaHone  comprehendere,  ad 
hanc  quam  de  me  habeo  notitiam  pertinere ;  mentemque  ab  illis  dilifi^entissirae  esse 
avocandam,  ut  suam  ipsa  naturara  quam  distinctissiroe  percipiat.  Ibid.  A  few  sen- 
tences before,  Descartes  explains  wilh  precision  In  what  sense  Imagination  is  here 
to  be  understood.  "  Nihil  aliud  est  imagincui  quam  rei  corpores  figuram  seu  imagi- 
nem  contemplari." 

The  following  extracts  from  a  book  published  at  Cambridge  in  1660  (precisely  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Descartes,)  while  they  furnish  a  useful  comment  on  some 
of  the  above  remarks,  may  serve  to  show,  how  completely  the  spmt  of  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  of  Mind  had  been  seized,  even  theHf  by  some  of  the  members  of  that 
university. 

"  The  souls  of  men  exercising  themselves  first  of  all  Mn^^t  «>;«C«rM^  as  the 
Greek  philosopher  expresseth  himself,  merelv  by  a  progressive  ktiuL  oj  motion, 
spending  themselves  about  bodily  and  material  acts,  and  conversing  only  with  sensi- 
ble tbinzs ;  they  are  apt  to  acquire  such  deep  stamps  of  material  phantasms  to  them- 
selves, that  they  cannot  imagine  their  own  Being  to  be  any  other  than  material  and 
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To  those  who  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Locke,  and  of  the  very  few  among  his  successors 
who  have  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  philos- 
ophy, the  foregoing  observations  may  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess much  either  of  originality  or  of  importance ;  but 
when  first  given  to  the  world,  they  formed  the  greatest 
step  ever  made  in  the  science  of  Mind,  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual. What  a  contrast  do  they  exhibit,  not  only  to  the 
discussions  of  the  schoolmen,  but  to  the  analogical  theo- 
ries of  Hobbes  at  the  very  same  period !  and  how  often 
have  they  been  since  lost  sight  of,  notwithstanding  the 
clearest  speculative  conviction  of  their  truth  and  impor- 
tance, by  Locke  himself,  and  by  the  greatest  part  of  his 
professed  followers!  Had  they  been  duly  studied  and  un- 
derstood by  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  they  would  have  furnished 
him  with  a  key  for  solving  those  etymological  riddles, 
which,  although  mistaken  by  many  of  his  contemporaries 
for  profound  philosophical  discoveries,  derive,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  their  mystery,  from  the  strong  bias  of  shallow 
reasoners  to  relapse  into  the  same  scholastic  errors,  from 
which  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Reid, 
have  so  successfully  labored  to  emancipate  the  mind. 

If  any  thing  can  add  to  our  admiration  of  a  train  of 
thought  manifesting  in  its  author  so  unexampled  a  triumph 
over  the  strongest  prejudices  of  sense,  it  is  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  of  its  having  first  occurred  to  a  young 
man,  who  had  spent  the  years  commonly  devoted  to  aca- 
demical study,  amid  the  dissipation  and  tumult  of  camps.* 

divisible,  though  of  a  fine  ethereal  nature.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  well  to  know 
what  our  souls  are,  but  only  by  their  Mn^$  mmtXiMmif  their  circular  or  reflex  motions^ 
and  conyerse  with  themselves,  which  can  only  steal  from  them  their  own  secrets.** 
Smith's  Select  IH$courae$f  pp.  65,  66. 

**  If  we  reflect  but  upon  oar  own  souls,  how  manifestly  do  the  notions  of  retuon, 
freedom,  perception,  and  the  like,  offer  Uiemselves  to  us,  whereby  we  may  know  a 
thousand  times  more  distinctly  what  our  souls  are,  than  what  our  bodies  are.  For 
the  former  we  know,  by  an  immediate  converse  with  ourselves,  and  a  distinct  sense 
of  their  operations ;  whereas  all  our  knowledge  of  the  bod^  is  little  better  than  merely 
historical,  which  we  gather  up  by  scraps  and  piecemeal,  Kom  more  doubtful  and  un- 
certain eiperiments  which  we  make  of  them ;  but  the  notions  which  we  have  of  a 
mind,  i.  e.  something  within  us  that  thinks,  apprehends,  reasons,  and  discourses,  are 
to  clear  and  distinct  from  all  those  notions  which  we  can  fasten  upon  a  body,  that  we 
can  earily  conceive  tibat  if  all  body-being  in  the  world  were  destroyed,  yet  we  might 
then  as  well  subsist  as  now  we  do.'*    IHd.  p.  98. 

•  *<  Descartes  porta  les  armes,  d*abord  en  Hollande,  sous  le  c^l^bre  Maurice  de 
Naasan ;  de-la  en  Allemagne,  sous  Maximilien  de  Baviere,  au  commencement  de  la 
fQene  de  trente  ans.    U  passa  ensuite  au  service  de  rEmpereur  Ferdinand  II.  pour 
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Nothing  could  make  this  conceivable  but  the  very  liberal 
education  which  he  had  previously  received  under  the 
Jesuits,  at  the  college  of  La  Fleche ;  *  where,  we  are  told, 
that  while  yet  a  boy,  he  was  so  distinguished  by  habits 
of  deep  meditation,  that  he  went  among  his  companions 
by  the  name  of  the  Philosopher.  Indeed,  it  is  only  at 
that  early  age,  that  such  habits  are  to  be  cultivated  with 
complete  success. 

The  glory,  however,  of  having  pointed  out  to  his  suc- 
cessors the  true  method  of  studying  the  theory  of  Mind^ 
is  almost  all  that  can  be  claimed  by  Descartes  in  logical 
and  metaphysical  science.  Many  important  hints,  indeed, 
may  be  gleaned  from  his  works  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
has  added  very  little  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Nor  will  this  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  he  aspired  to  accomplish  a  similar  revolution  in  all  the 
various  departments  of  physical  knowledge ; — not  to  men- 
tion the  time  and  thought  he  must  have  employed  in  those 
mathematical  researches,  which,  however  lightly  esteemed 
by  himself,  have  been  long  regarded  as  the  most  solid 
basis  of  his  fame.f 

Among  the  principal  articles  of  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy, which  are  now  incorporated  with  our  prevailing  and 
most  accredited  doctrines,  the  following  seem  to  me  to  be 
chiefly  entitled  to  notice  : 

voir  de  plus  pr^s  les  troubles  de  la  Hongrie.  On  croit  aussi,  qu*au  si^n^  de  la  Ro- 
chelle,  il  combattit,  comme  votontaire,  dans  une  bataiJle  centre  la  flotte  Angloise." 
Thomas,  Eloge  de  Descartes,  Note  8. 

When  Descartes  quitted  the  profession  of  arms,  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five. 

*  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  it  was  in  the  same  village  of  La  FUche  that  Mr. 
Hume  fixed  his  residence,  while  composing  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  he  was  partlv  attracted  to  it,  by  associations  similar  to  those 
which  presented  themselves  to  the  fancy  of  Cicero,  when  he  visited  the  walks  of  the 
Academy  ? 

In  the  beginning  of  Descartes's  dissertation  upon  Method,  he  has  given  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  pursuits  which  occupied  his  youth !  and  of  the  considera- 
tions which  suggested  to  him  the  bold'undertaldng  of  reforming  philosophy. 

t  Such  too  IS  the  judgment  pronounced  by  D'Alembert.  **  Les  math^matiques 
dont  Descartes  semble  avoir  &it  assez  peu  de  cas,  font  n^anmoins  aujourd'hui  la  partie 
la  plus  solide  et  la  moins  contest^e  de  sa  gloire."  To  this  he  adds  a  very  ingenious 
renection  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Descartes,  considered  as  a  geometer  and  as  a 
philosopher.  "  Comme  philosophe,  il  a  peut-etre  M  aussi  grand,  mais  il  n'a  pas  4t6 
si  heureuz.  La  O^om^trie,  qui  par  la  nature  de  son  objet  doit  toujours  gagner  sans 
perdre,  ne  pouvoit  manquer,  etant  mani^e  par  un  aussi  grand  g^nie,  de  faire  des  pro- 
gr^s  tr^s-sensibles  et  apparens  pour  tout  le  monde.  JLa  philosophie  se  trouvoit  dans 
un  ^tat  bien  different ;  tout  y  ^toit  a  commencer ;  et  que  ne  eciAtent  jpoitU  les  pre- 
miers pas  en  tout  genre  !  le  mhite  de  les  faire  dispense  de  eelui  d'en  faire  de 
grands."    Disc,  Pttl. 
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1.  His  luminous  exposition  of  the  common  logical  er- 
ror of  attempting  to  define  words  which  express  notions 
too  simple  to  admit  of  analj^sis.  Mr.  Locke  claims  this 
improvement  as  entirely  his  own  ;  but  the  merit  of  it  un- 
questionably belongs  to  Descartes,  although  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  has  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to  it  in 
his  own  researches.* 

2.  His  observations  on  the  different  classes  of  our 
prejudices ; — particularly  on  the  errors  to  which  we  are 
liable  in  consequence  of  a  careless  use  of  language  as  the 
instrument  of  thought.  The  greater  part  of  these  ob- 
servations, if  not  the  whole,  had  been  previously  hinted  at 
by  Bacon ;  but  they  are  expressed  by  Descartes  with 
greater  precision  and  simplicity,  and  in  a  style  better 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age. 

3.  The  paramount  and  indisputable  authority  which,  in 
all  our  reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind,  he  ascribes 
to  the  evidence  of  consciousness.  Of  this  logical  princi- 
ple he  has  availed  himself,  with  irresistible  force,  in  re- 
futing the  scholastic  sophisms  against  the  liberty  of  human 
actions,  drawn  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  and  other 
considerations  of  a  theological  nature. 

4.  The  most  important,  however,  of  all  his  improve- 
ments in  metayhysips,  is  the  distinction  which  he  has  sa 
clearly  and  so  strongly  drawn  between  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  qualities  of  matter.  This  distinction,  was 
not  unknown  to  some  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy 
m  Greece ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by  Aristotle, 
and  by  the  schoolmen ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Descartes 
to  place  it  in  such  a  light,  as  (with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  sceptical  or  rather  paradoxical  theorists)  to 
unite  the  opinions,  of  all  succeeding  inquirers.  For  thid 
step,  so  apparently  easy,  but  so  momentous  in  its  conse- 
quences, Descartes  was  not  indebted  to  any  long  or  diffi- 
cult processes  of  reasoning ;  but  to  those  habits  of  accurate 
and  patient  attention  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind, 

*  **  The  names  of  simple  ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  definitions ;  the  names  of  all 
complex  ideas  are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know,  been  yet  observed  by  any  body,  what 
words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of  being  defined."  (Locke's  Essay,  Book  iii. 
chap.  iv.  §!▼.)  Compare  this  with  the  Prineipiaoi  Descartes,  1.  10;  and  with 
Loid  Stair's  PkUologla  JYova  Experimentalis,  pp.  9,  and  79,  printed  at  Leyden  in 
1986. 
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which,  from  his  early  years,  it  was  the  great  business  of 
his  life  to  cultivate.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the 
epithets  primary  and  secondary^  now  universally  employed 
to  mark  the  distinction  in  question,  were  first  introduced 
by  Locke ;  a  circumstance  which  may  have  contributed  to 
throw  into  the  shade  the  merits  of  those  inquirers,  who 
had  previously  struck  into  the  same  path. 

As  this  last  article  of  the  Cartesian  system  has  a  close 
connexion  with  several  of  the  most  refined  conclusions 
yet  formed  concerning  the  intellectual  phenomena,  I  feel 
it  due  to  the  memory  of  the  author,  to  pause  for  a  few 
moments,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  some  leading 
ideas,  commonly  supposed  by  the  present  race  of  meta- 
physicians to  be  of  much  later  origin.  In  doing  so,i  shall 
have  an  opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  of  introducing  one 
or  two  remarks,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  useful  in  clearing 
up  the  obscurity,  which  is  allowed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
followers  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  still  to  hang  over  this 
curious  discussion. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  Descartes  has  been 
very  generally  charged  by  the  writers  of  the  last  century, 
with  a  sophistical  play  upon  words,  in  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  non-existence  of  secondary  qualities  ;  while, 
in  fact,  he  was  the  first  person  by  whom  the  fallacy  of 
this  scholastic  paralogism  was  exposed  to  the  world.*  In 
proof  of  this,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  own 
statement,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Principia ;  t  but  for  a 


*  "  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Locke,  revived  the  distinction  between  primary 
and  secondary  qualities.  But  they  made  the  secondary  qualities  mere  sensations, 
and  the  primary  ones  resemblances  of  our  sensations.    They  maintained,  that  color, 

sound,  and  heat,  are  not  any  thing  in  bodies,  but  sensations  of  the  mind. ^The 

paradoices  of  these  philosophers  were  only  an  abuse  of  words.  For  when  they  main- 
tain, as  an  important  modem  discovery ^  that  there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire,  they  mean 
DO  more,  than  that  the  fire  does  not  feel  heat,  which  every  one  knew  before." — Meid'§ 
Inquiry,  Chap.  V.  Sect.  viiL 

t  See  sections  Ixix.  Ixx.  Ixxi.  The  whole  of  these  three  para|:raphs  is  highly 
interesting ;  but  I  shall  only  quote  two  sentences,  which  are  fully  sufficient  to  show, 
that,  in  the  above  observations,  I  have  done  Descartes  no  more  than  strict  justice. 

"  Patet  itaque  in  re  idem  esse,  cum  dicimus  nos  percipere  colores  in  objectis,  ac  si 
diceremus  nos  percipere  aliquid  in  objectis,  quod  quidem  quid  sit  ignoramus,  sed  a 
quo  efficitiir  in  nobis  ipsis  sensus  quidam  valde  manifestus  et  perspicuus,  qui  vocator 

sensus  colorum. — Cum  vero  putamus  nos  percipere  colores  in  objectis,  etsi 

revera  nesciamusq  uidnam  sit  quod  tunc  nomine  coloris  appellamus,  nee  ullam  simili- 
todinem  intelligere  possimus,  inter  colorem  quem  supponimus  esse  in  objectis,  et 
Ulum  quem  experimur  esse  in  sensu,  quia  tamen  hoc  ipsom  non  advertimus,  et  multft 
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reason  which  will  immediately  appear,  I  think  it  more 
adnsable,  on  this  occasion,  to  borrow  the  words  of  one  of 
his  earliest  and  ablest  commentators.  ^^  It  is  only,"  says 
Father  Malebranche,  "  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  that  to 
those  confused  and  indeterminate  questions,  whether  fire 
is  hot,  grass  green,  and  sugar  sweet,  philosophers  are  in 
use  to  reply,  by  distinguishing  the  equivocal  meaning  of 
the  words  expressing  sensible  qualities.  If  by  heat,  cold, 
and  savour,  you  understand  such  and  such  a  disposition  of 
parts,  or  some  unknown  motion  of  sensible  qualities,  then 
fire  is  hot,  grass  green,  and  sugar  sweet.  But  if  by  heat 
and  other  qualities  you  understand  what  I  feel  by  fire, 
what  I  see  in  grass,  &;c.,  fire  is  not  hot,  nor  grass  green ; 
for  the  heat  I  feel,  and  the  colors  I  see,  are  only  in  the 
soul.''  *  It  is  surprising  how  this,  and  other  passages  to 
the  same  purpose  in  Malebmnche,  should  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Reid ;  for  nothing  more  precise  on  the 
ambiguity  in  the  names  of  secondary  qualities  is  to  be 
found  in  his  own  works.  It  is  still  more  surprising  that 
Buffier,  who  might  be  expected  to  have  studied  with  care 
the  speculations  of  his  illustrious  countrymen,  should  have 
directly  charged,  not  only  Descartes,  but  Malebranche, 
with  maintaining  a  paradox,  which  they  were  at  so  much 
pains  to  banish  from  the  schools  of  philosophy.! 

The  important  observations  of  Descartes  upon  this  sub- 
ject, made  their  way  into  England  very  soon  aftet  his 
death.  They  are  illustrated  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  great  ingenuity,  by  Glanville,  in  his  Scepsis  Scientific 
ca^  published  about  thirteen  years  before  Malebranche's 


a]ia  stmt,  ut  mavnitudo,  figura,  numerus,  &c.  quaa  clare  percipimus  non  aliter  a  nobis 
seotiri  vel  intelligi,  quam  ut  sunt,  aut  saltern  esse  possunt  in  objectis,  facile  in  eum 
errorem  delabimur,  ut  judicemus  id,  quod  in  objectis  vocamus  colorem,  esse  quid 
omnino  simile  colori  quein  sentimus,  atque  ita  ut  id  quod  nullo  modo  percipimus,  a 
nobis  dare  percipi  arbitraremur." 

•  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  Livre  vi.  chap.  ii. 

t  "  J^ai  adroir^  souvent  que  d'aussi  grands  hommes  que  Descartes  et  Malebranche, 
avec  leurs  sectateurs,  fissent  valoir,  cornme  une  rare  decouverte  de  leur  philosophie, 
que  la  chaleur  itoit  dans  notu-mSmes  et  nuUement  dans  le  feu  ;  au  lieu  que  le 
eommun  des  hommes  trouvoient  que  la  chaleur  etoU  dans  lefeu  aussi  bien  que 

dans  nous. Mais  en  ce  fameux  d^bat,  de  quoi  s'agit  il  ?    Uniquement  de  Tim- 

perfection  du  langage,  qui  causoit  une  id^e  confuse  par  le  mot  de  chaleur^  co  mot 
ezprimant  ^galement  deux  choses,  qui  a  la  v^rit^  ont  quelque  rapport  ou  analogie,  et 
pourtant  qui  sont  tr^s  differentes;  savoir,  I.  le  sentiment  de  chaleur  que  nous  eprou* 
Tons  en  nous ;  2.  la  diitposition  qui  est  dans  le  feu  a  produire  en  nous  ce  sentiment 
de  chaleur."    Cours  de  Sciences,  par  le  P^re  Buffier,  p.  819.    A  Paris;  17S2. 
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Search  after  Truth.  So  slow,  however,  is  the  progress 
of  good  sense,  when  it  has  to  struggle  against  the  preju- 
dices of  the  learned,  that,. as  lately  as  1713,  the  paradox 
so  clearly  explained  and  refuted  by  Descartes,  appears  to 
have  kept  some  footing  in  that  university  from  which, 
about  thirty  years  before,  Mr.  Locke  had  been  expelled. 
In  a  paper  of  the  Guardian^  giving  an  account  of  a  visit 
paid  by  Jack  Lizard  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  after  a  yeat 
and  a  half's  residence  at  Oxford,  the  following  precis  is 
given  of  his  logical  attainments.  "  For  the  first  week,''  it 
is  said,  '^  Jack  dealt  wholly  in  paradoxes.  It  was  a  com- 
mon jest  with  him  to  pinch  one  of  his  sister's  lapdogs,  and 
afterwards  prove  he  could  not  feel  it.  When  the  girls 
were  sorting  a  set  of  knots,  he  would  demonstrate  to  them 
that  all  the  ribbons  were  of  the  same  color ;  or  rather, 
says  Jack,  of  no  color  at  all.  My  Lady  Lizard  herself, 
though  she  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  son's  improver 
ments,  was  one  day  almost  angry  with  him ;  for,  having 
accidentally  burnt  her  fingers  as  she  was  lighting  the  lamp 
for  her  teapot,  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish.  Jack  laid  hold 
of  the  opportunity  to  insruct  her,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  heat  in  the  fire." 

This  miserable  quibble  about  the  non-existence  of  sec- 
ondary qualities,  never  could  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
so  many  profound  thinkers,  had  it  not  been  for  a  peculiar 
difficulty  connected  with  our  notions  of  color^  of  which  I 
do  not  know  any  one  English  philosopher  who  seems  to 
have  been  sufficiently  aware.  That  this  quality  belongs  to 
the  same  class  with  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  heat,  and  cold, 
is  Equally  admitted  by  the  partizans  of  Descartes  and  of 
Locke ;  and  must  indeed,  appear  an  indisputable  fact  to  all 
who  are  capable  of  reflecting  accurately  on  the  subject. 
But  still  between  color  and  the  other  qualities  now  men- 
tioned, a  very  important  distinction  must  be  allowed  to 
exist.  In  the  case  of ,  smells,  tastes,  sounds,  heat,  and 
cold,  every  person  must  immediately  perceive,  that  his 
senses  give  him  only  a  relative  idea  of  the  external  quali- 
ty ;  in  other  words,  that  they  only  convey  to  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  certain  properties  or  pow- 
ers in  external  objects,  which  fit  them  to  produce  certain 
sensations  in  his  mind  ;  and  accordingly,  nobody  ever  hes- 
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itated  a  moment  about  the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  in  so  far  as  these  qualities  alone  are 
concerned.  But,  in  the  application  of  the  same  doctrine 
to  color^  I  have  conversed  with  many,  with  whom  I  found 
it  quite  in  vain  to  argue  ;  and  this^  not  from  any  defect  in 
their  reasoning  powers,  but  from  their  incapacity  to  reflect 
steadily  on  the  subjects  of  their  consciousness ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  from  their  incapacity  to  separate,  as  objects  of 
the  understanding,  two  things  indissolubly  combined  by 
early  and  constant  habit,  as  objects  of  the  imagination. 
The  silence  of  modem  metaphysicians  on  this  head  is  the 
more  surprising,  that  D'Alembert  long  ago  invited  their 
attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  ^^  The  bias  we  ac- 
quire," I  quote  his  own  words,  **  in  consequence  of  habits 
contracted  in  infancy,  to  refer  to  a  substance  material  and 
divisible,  what  really  belongs  to  a  substance  spiritual  and 
simple,  is  a  thing  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  meta- 
physicians. Nothing,"  he  adds,  "  is  perhaps  more  extra- 
ordinary, in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  than  to  see  it 
transport  its  sensations  out  of  itself,  and  to  spread  them, ' 
as  it  were,  over  a  substance  to  which  they  cannot  possi- 
bly belong!"  It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  fact  in 
question  in  terms  more  brief,  precise,  and  perspicuous. 

That  the  illusion,  so  well  described  in  the  above  quota- 
tion, was  not  overlooked  by  Descartes  and  Malebranche, 
appears  unquestionably,  from  their  extreme  solicitude  to 
reconcile  it  with  that  implicit  faith,  which,  from  religious 
considerations,  they  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  testimony 
of  those  faculties  with  which  our  Maker  has  endowed  us. 
Malebranche,  in  particular,  is  at  pains  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  sensation,  and  the  judgment  combined  with  it. 
"  The  sensation  never  deceives  us  ;  it  differs  in  no  respect 
from  what  we  conceive  it  to  be.  The  judgment,  too,  is 
natural,  or  rather,"  says  Malebranche,  "  it  is  only  a  sort  of 
compounded  sensation;  *  but  this  judgment  leads  us  into 
no  error  with  respect  to  philosophical  truth.  The  moment 
we  exercise  our  reason,  we  see  the  fact  in  its  true  light, 

*  He  would  hare  expressed  himself  more  accurately,  if  he  had  said,  that  the  judg- 
ment 18  indissolubly  combined  with  the  sensation ;  but  his  meaning  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

VOL.  VI.  16 
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and  can  account  completely  for  that  illusive  appearance 
which  it  presents  to  the  imagination." 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  perhaps  apprehensive  that  it  might  not 
appear  quite  satisfactory  to  some  others,  he  has  called  in 
to  his  assistance  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  asserting, 
that  all  the  mistaken  judgments  which  our  constitution 
leads  us  to  form  concerning  external  objects  and  their 
qualities,  are  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  our  first  pa- 
rents ;  since  which  adventure  (jts  it  is  somewhat  irreverent- 
ly called  by  Dr.  Beattie),  it  requires  the  constant  vigilance 
of  reason  to  guard  against  the  numberless  tricks  and  im- 
postures practised,  upon  us  by  our  external  senses.*  In 
another  passage^  Malebranche  observes  very  beautifully 
(though  not  very  consistently  with  his  theological  argu- 
ment on  the  same  point,)  that  our  senses  being  given  us 
for  the  preservation  of  our  bodies,  it  was  requisite  for  our 
well  being,  that  we  should  judge  as  we  do  of  sensible 
qualities.  <'  In  the  case  of  the  sensations  of  pain  and  of 
heat^  it  was  much  more  advantageous  that  we  should  seem 
to  feel  them  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  imifle- 
diately  affected  by  them,  than  that  we  should  associate 
them  with  the  external  objects  by  which  they  are  occa- 
sioned ;  because  pain  and  heat,  having  the  power  to  in- 
jure our  members,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be 
warned  in  what  place  to  apply  the  remedy ;  whereas  co- 
lors not  being  likely,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  hurt  the  eye,  it 
would  have  been  superfluous  for  us  to  know  that  they  are 
painted  on  the  retina.  On  the  contrary,  as  they  are  only 
useful  to  us,  from  the  information  they  convey  with  re- 
spect to  things  external,  it  was  essential  that  we  should 
be  so  formed  as  to  attach  them  to  the  corresponding  ob- 
jects on  which  they  depend."  t 

1 ■  ■' — ■ — 

*  "  We  are  informed  by  Father  Malebranche,  that  the  sendes  were  at  first  as  honest 
faculties  as  one  could  desire  to  be  endued  with,  till  after  they  were  debauched  by 
original  sin ;  an  adventure  from  which  they  contracted  such  an  invincible  propensity 
to  cheating,  that  they  are  now  continually  lying  in  wait  to  deceive  us.'*  Eaaay  on 
TYuthj  p.  241,  second  edition. 

t  Recherche  de  la  V^rit^,  Liv.  i.'chap.  xiii.  6  5.  In  Dr.  Reid's  strictures  on  Des- 
cartes and  Locke  there  are  two  remarks  which  1  am  at  a  loss 'how  to  reconcile.  "  Co- 
lor,'* says  he,  '*  differs  from  other  secondary  qualities  in  this,  that  whereas  ^e  name 
of  the  quality  is  sometimes  given  to  the  sensation  which  indicates  it,  and  is  occasion- 
ed by  it,  we  never,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  give  the  name  of  color  to  (he  sensation,  but 
to  the  quality  only.'*    A  few  sentence»  before,  he  had  observed,  "  That  when  we 
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The  two  following  remarks,  which  I  shall  state  with  all 
possible  brevity,  appear  to  me  to  go  far  towards  a  solution 
of  the  problem  proposed  by  D'Alembert. 

1.  According  to  the  new  theory  of  vision,  commonly 
(but,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  not  altogether  yti5%)  as- 
cribed to  Dr.  Berkeley,  lineal  distance  from  the  eye  is  not 
an  original  perception  of  sight.  In  the  meantime,  from 
the  first  moment  that  the  eye  opens,  the  most  intimate 
connexion  must  necessarily  be  established  between  the 
notion  of  color  and  those  of  visible  extension  and  figure. 
At  first  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  of  them  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  merely  modifications  of  the  mind ;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  pianifest  consequence  is,  that  when 
a  comparison  between  the  senses  of  Sight  and  of  Touch 
has  taught  us  to  refer  to  a  distance  the  objects  of  the  one, 
the  indissolubly  associated  sensations  of  the  other  must 
of  course  accompany  them,  how  far  soever  that  distance 
may  extend.* 

2.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  general  law  of  our  constitu- 
tion, when  one  thing  is  destined  either  by  nature  or  by 
convention,  to  be  the  sign  of  another,  that  the  mind  has  a 
disposition  to  pass  on,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the  thing 
signified,  without  dwelling  on  the  sign  as  an  object  worthy 
of  its  attention.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  examples  of 
this  occurs  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  where  our 
estimates  of  distance  are  frequently  the  result  of  an  intel- 
lectual process,  comparing  a  variety  of  different  ^fi^ 
together,  without  a  possibility  on  our  part,  the  moment 
afterwards,  of  recalling  one  single  step  of  the  process  to 
our  recollection.     Our  inattention  to  the  sensations  of  co- 


think  or  speak  of  any  particular  color,  however  simple  the  notion  may  seem  to  be 
which  is  presented  to  the  imagination,  it  is  really  in  some  sort  compounded.  It  in- 
volves an  unlmown  cause,  and  a  known  effect.  The  name  of  color  belongs  indeed 
to  the  cause  only,  and  not  to  the  effect  But  as  the  cause  is  unknown,  we  can  form 
no  distinct  conception  of  it,  but  by  its  relation  to  the  known  effect.  And,  therefore, 
both  go  together  in  Uie  imagination,  and  are  so  closely  united,  that  they  are  mistaken 
for  one  simple  object  of  thought."    htqwryt  chap.  vi.  sect  4. 

These  two  passages,  seem  quite  inconsistent  with  each  other.  If  in  the  percep- 
tion ol  color,  &e  sensation  and  the  quality  "  be  so  closely  united  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  one  single  object  of  thought,"  does  it  not  obviously  foUow,  that  it  is  to  this  com- 
pounded notion  the  name  of  color  must,  in  general,  be  given  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  name  of  color  is  never  given  to  the  sensation  btU  to  the  qtuU' 
ffy  orUy,  does  not  this  imply,  that  every  time  the  word  is  pronounced,  the  quality  is 
separated  from  the  sensation,  even  in  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar  ? 

*  See  Note  (M.) 
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lor,  considered  as  affections  of  the  Mind,  or  as  modifica- 
tions of  our  own  being,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fact  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  description ;  for  all  these  sensations  were 
plainly  intended  by  nature  to  perform  the  office  of  signsj 
indicating  to  us  the  figures  and  distances  of  things  exter- 
nal. Of  their  essential  importance  in  this  point  of  view, 
an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  supposing  for  a  moment  the 
whole  face  of  nature  to  exhibit  only  one  uniform  color, 
without  the  slightest  variety  even  of  light  and  shade.  Is 
it  not  self-evident  that,  on  this  supposition,  the  organ  of 
sight  would  be  entirely  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the 
varieties  of  color  alone  that  the  outlines  or  visible  figures 
of  bodies  are  so  defined,  as  to  be  distinguishable  one  from 
another  ?  Nor  could  the  eye,  in  this'  case,  give  us  any  in- 
formation concerning  diversities  of  distance ;  for  all  the 
various  signs  of  it,  enumerated  by  optical  writers,  presup- 
pose the  antecedent  recognition  of  the  bodies  around  us, 
as  separate  objects  of  perception.  It  is  not,  therefore  sur- 
prising, that  signs  so  indispensably  subservient  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  noblest  sense,  should  cease,  in  early  infancy, 
to  attract  notice  as  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness ;  and 
that  afterwards  they  should  present  themselves  to  the 
imagination  rather  as  qualities  of  Matter,  than  as  attri- 
butes of  Mind.* 

To  this  reference  of  the  sensation  of  color  to  the  exter- 
nal object,  I  can  think  of  nothing  so  analogous  as  the  feel- 
ings we  experience  in  surveying  a  library  of  books.  We 
speak  of  the  volumes  piled  upon  its  shelves,  as  treasures 
or  magazines  of  the  knowledge  of  past  ages ;  and  con- 
template them  with  gratitude  and  reverence,  as  inexhaust- 
ible sources  of  instruction  and  delight  to  the  mind.     Even 

*  In  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry,  he  has  introduced  a  discussion  concerning  the  perception  of 
vinblefigwet  which  has  puzzled  me  since  the  first  time  (more  than  forty  years  ago) 
tluit  I  read  his  work.  The  discussion  relates  to  this  question,  **  Whether  there  be 
any  seosation  proper  to  visible  figure,  by  which  it  is  suggested  in  vision  ?  "  The  re- 
sult of  the  argument  is,  that "  our  eye  might  have  been  so  framed  as  to  suggest  the 
figure  of  the  object,  without  suggesting  color,  or  any  other  quality ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, that  there  seems  to  be  fk»  sensatitm  appropriated  to  visible  figure ;  this  qual- 
ity beinj;  su^ested  immediately  by  the  material  impression  upon  the  organ,  of  which 
impression  we  are  not  conscious."  (Mquiry,  &c.  chap.  vi.  sect.  8).  To  my  appre- 
hension, nothing  can  appear  more  manifest  tlian  this,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  variety 
in  our  sensations  of  color,  and  still  more,  if  we  had  no  sensation  of  color,  whatso- 
ever, the  organ  of  sight  could  have  given  us  no  information,  either  with  inspect  to 
figures  or  to  distances  ;  and,  of  consequence,  would  have  been  as  useless  to  us,  as  if 
we  had  been  aflUcted,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth,  with  a  gutta  serena. 
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in  looking  at  a  page  of  print  or  of  manuscript,  we  are 
apt  to  say,  that  the  ideas  we  acquire  are  received  by  the 
sense  of  sight ;  and  we  are  scarcely  conscious  of  a  meta- 
phor, when  we  employ  this  language.  On  such  occasions 
we  seldom  recollect  that  nothing  is  perceived  by  the  eye 
but  a  multitude  of  black  strokes  drawn  upon  white  paper ^ 
and  that  it  is  our  own  acquired  habits  which  communicate 
to  these  strokes  the  whole  of  that  significancy  whereby 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  unmeaning  scrawling  of 
an  infant  or  a  changeling.  The  knowledge  which  we 
conceive  to  be  preserved  in  books,  like  the  fragrance  of  a 
rQ3e,  or  the  gilding  of  the  clouds,  depend.s,  for  its  exist- 
ence, on  the  relation  between  the  object  and  the  percipi- 
ent mind;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is,  that  in  the  one,  this  relation  is  the  local  and  temporary 
effect  of  conventional  habits  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  univer- 
sal and  the  unchangeable  work  of  nature.  The  art  of 
printing,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  in  future  render  the  former 
relation,  as  well  as  the  latter,  coeval  with  our  species  ;  but, 
in  the  past  history  of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
often  it  may  have  been  dissolved.  What  vestiges  can 
now  be  traced  of  those  scientific  attainments  which,  in 
early  times,  drew  to  Egypt,  from  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  be  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  philosophy  ?  The  symbols  which  still  re- 
main in  that  celebrated  country,  inscribed  on  eternal 
monuments,  have  long  lost  the  correspondent  minds  which 
reflected  upon  them  their  own  intellectual  attributes.  To 
us  they  are  useless  and  silent,  and  serve  only  to  attest  the 
existence  of  arts,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  unriddle  the 
nature  and  the  objects. 

''Variis  nanc  sculpta  figuris 
Marmora^  trunca  tamen  visuntur  mutaque  nobis ; 
Signa  repertorum  tuimur,  cecidere  reperta." 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to  written 
characters,  may  be  extended  very  nearly  to  oral  language. 
When  we  listen  to  the  discourse  of  a  public  speaker,  elo- 
quence and  persuasion  seem  to  issue  from  his  lips  ;  and  we 
are  little  aware,  that  we  ourselves  infuse  the  soul  into 
every  word  that  he  utters.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same 
when  we  enjoy  the  conversation  of  a  friend.     We  ascribe 
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the  charm  entirely  to  his  voice  and  accents ;  but  with- 
out our  cooperation,  its  potency  would  vanish.  How 
very  small  the  comparative  proportion  is,  which,  in  such 
cases,  the  words  spoken  contribute  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  effect,  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show. 
I  have  enlarged  on  this  part  of  the  Cartesian  system, 
not  certainly  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  theory  of  our  external  perceptions  (although 
even  in  this  respect  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  phi- 
losophical inquirer,)  but  because  it  affords  the  most  pal- 
pable and  striking  example  I  know  of,  to  illustrate  the 
indissoluble  associations  established  during  the  period  of 
infancy,  between  the  intellectual  and  the  material  worlds. 
It  was  plainly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  our  thoughts 
should  be  habitually  directed  to  things  external;  and 
accordingly,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  only  indisposed 
to  study  the  intellectual  phenomena,  but  are  incapable 
of  that  degree  of  reflection  which  is  necessary  for  their 
examination.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  we  begin  to  an- 
alyze our  own  internal  constitution,  we  find  the  facts  it 
presents  to  us  so  very  intimately  combined  in  our  concep- 
tions with  the  qualities  of  matter,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  draw  distinctly  and  steadily  the  line  between  them ; 
and  that,  when  Mind  and  Matter  are  concerned  in  the 
same  result,  the  former  is  either  entirely  overlooked,  or 
is  regarded  only  as  an  accessory  principle,  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  the  latter.  To  the  same  cause  it  is  ow- 
ing, that  we  find  it  so  diflicult  (if  it  be  at  all  practicable) 
to  form  an  idea  of  any  of  our  intellectual  operations,  ab- 
stracted from  the  images  suggested  by  their  metaphorical 
names.  It  was  objected  to  Descartes  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing 
the  abstractions  which  he  recommended,  furnished  of  it- 
self a  strong  argument  against  the  soundness  of  his  doc- 
trines.* The  proper  answer  to  this  objection  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  ;  nor,  so  far  as  1  know,  to 
any  of  his  successors  ; — that  the  abstractions  of  the  wn- 
derstanding  are  totally  different  from  the  abstractions  of 
the  imagination;   and  that  we  may  reason  with  most 


*  Sec,  in  particular,  Gasse7idi  Opera,  Tom.  Ill,  pp.  800,  801.  Lugduni,  1668. 
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logical  correctness  about  things  considered  apart,  which 
it  is  impossible,  even  in  thought,  to  conceive  as  separated 
from  each  other.  His  own  speculations  concerning  the 
indissolubility  of  the  union  established  in  the  mind  be- 
tween the  sensations  of  color  and  the  primary  qualities 
of  extension  and  figure,  might  have  furnished  him,  on  this 
occasion,  with  a  triumphant  reply  to  his  adversaries ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  variety  of  metaphors,  equally  fitted 
to  denote  the  same  intellectual  powers  and  operations, 
might  have  been  urged  as  a  demonstrative  proof,  that 
none  of  these  metaphors  have  any  connexion  with  the 
general  laws  to  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  philoso- 
pher to  trace  the  mental  phenomena. 

When  Descartes  established  it  as  a  general  principle, 
that  nothing  conceivable  by  the  power  of  imagination^ 
could  throw  any  light  on  the  operations  of  thought  (a 
principle  which  I  consider  as  exclusively  his  own,)  he 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  experimental  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind.  That  the  same  truth  had  been 
previously  perceived  more  or  less  distinctly,  by  Bacon 
and  others,  appears  probable  from  the  general  complexion 
of  their  speculations ;  but  which  of  them  has  expressed 
it  with  equal  precision,  or  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  in  their  logic  ?  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  am 
disposed  to  date  the  origin  of  the  true  Philosophy  of 
Mind  from  the  Principia  of  Descartes  rather  than  from 
the  Organon  of  Bacon,  or  the  Essay  of  Locke  ;  without, 
however,  meaning  to  compare  the  French  author  with 
our  two  countrymen,  either  as  a  contributor  to  our  stock 
of  facts  relating  to  the'  intellectual  phenomena,  or  as  the 
author  of  any  important  conclusion  concerning  the  gene- 
ral laws  to  which  they  may  be  referred.  It  is  mortifying 
to  reflect  on  the  inconceivably  small  number  of  subse- 
quent inquirers  by  whom  the  spirit  of  this  cardinal  max- 
im has  been  fully  seized ;  and  that,  even  in  our  own 
times,  the  old  and  inveterate  prejudice  to  which  it  is  op- 
posed, should  not  only  have  been  revived  with  succe3s, 
but  should  have  been  very  generally  regarded  as  an  origi- 
nal and  profound  discovery  in  metaphysical  science. 
These  circumstances  must  plead  my  apology  for  the  space 
I  have  assigned  to  the  Cartesian  Metaphysics  in  the  crowd- 
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ed  historical  picture  which  I  am  at  present  attempting  to 
sketch.  The  fulness  of  illustration  which  I  have  be- 
stowed on  the  works  of  the  master,  will  enable  me  to 
pass  over  those  of  his  disciples,  and  even  of  his  antago- 
nists, with  a  correspondent  brevity.* 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  singular  merits  of 
Descartes  as  the  father  of  genuine  metaphysics,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  add,  that  his  errors  in  this  science 
were  on  a  scale  of  proportionate  magnitude.  Of  these 
the  most  prominent  (for  1  must  content  myself  with  bare- 
ly mentioning  a  few  of  essential  importance)  were  his 
obstinate  rejection  of  all  speculations  about  final  causes  ;  f 
his  hypothesis  concerning  the  lower  animals,  which  he 
considered  as  mere  machines ;  t  his  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas,  as  understood  and  expounded  by  himself;^  his 
noted  paradox  of  placing  the  essence  of  mind  in  thinking, 
and  of  matter  in  extension ;  ||  and  his  new  modification 

*  The  Cartesian  doctrine  concerning  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  is  suscepti- 
ble of  various  other  important  applications.  Might  it  not  be  employed,  at  least  as  aa 
argumentum  ad  hominem  against  Mr.  Hume  and  others,  who,  adroiting  this  part  of 
the  Cartesian  system,  seem  nevertheless  to  have  a  secret  leaning  to  the  scheme  of 
materialism  ?  Mr.  Hume  has  somewhere  spoken  of  that  little  agitation  of  the  brain 
we  call  thought.  If  it  be  unphilosophical  to  confound  our  sensations  of  color,  of 
heat,  and  of  cold,  with  such  oualities  of  extension,  figure,  and  solidity,  is  it  not,  if 
possible,  stiU  more  so,  to  confound  with  these  qusdities  the  phenomena  of  thought, 
of  volition*  and  of  moral  emotion  ? 

t  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  in  spite  of  his  own  logical  rules,  Descartes 
sometimes  seems  insensibly  to  adopt,  on  this  subject,  the  common  ideas  and  feelings 
of  mankind.  Several  instances  of  this  occur  in  his  treatise  on  the  Passions,  where 
he  offers  various  conjectures  concerning  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subservient. 
The  following  sentence  is  more  peculiarly  remarkable  :  "  Mihi  peiisuadere  nequeo 
naturam  indedisse  hominibus  ullum  affectum  qui  semper  viaiosus  sit,  nullumque  usum 
bonum  et  laudabilem  habeat."    Art  clxxv. 

X  This  hypothesis  never  gained  much  ground  in  England;  and  yet  a  late  writer 
of  distinguished  eminence  in  some  branches  of  science,  has  plainly  intimated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  balance  of  probabilities  inclined  in  its  favor.  **  I  omit  mentioning 
other  animals  here,"  says  Mr.  Kirwan  in  bis  Metaphysical  Kssays,  **  as  it  is  at  least 
doubifid  whether  they  are  not  mere  automatons,'^  Met,  Essays^  p.  41,  Lood. 
1809. 

§  I  have  added  the  clauje  in  Italics,  because,  in  Descartes*  reasonings  on  this 
question,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  most  important  truth,  debased  by  a 
large  and  manifest  alloy  of  error. 

II  To  this  paradox  may  be  traced  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  both  on 
physical  and  on  metaphysical  subjects.  One  of  the  most  characteristical  features, 
indeed,  of  his  genius,  is  the  mathematical  concatenation  of  his  opinions,  even  on 
questions  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  the  most  remote  from  each  other ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  when  combined  with  the  extraordinary  perspicuity  of  his  style,  com- 
pletely accounts  for  the  strong  hold  his  philosophy  took  of  every  mind,  thoroughly 
initiated,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  in  its  principles  and  doctrines.  In  consequence 
of  conceiving  the  essence  of  matter  to  consist  in  extension,  he  was  necessarily 
obliged  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  plenum ;  upon  which  doctrine  the 
theory  of  the  vortices  came  to  be  grafted  by  a  very  short  and  easy  process.  The 
same  idea  forced  him,  at  the  very  outset  o(  his  Metaphysical  Meditations,  to  assert. 
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of  the  ideal  theory  of  perception,  adopted  afterwards, 
with  some  very  slight  changes,  by  Malebrancbe,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume.^  To  some  of  these  errors  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  sequel  of  this  Discourse. 
The  foregoing  slight  enumeration  is  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  of  Descartes,  I  have  taken 
no  notice  of  his  metaphysicological  theories  relative  to 
the  connexion  between  soul  and  body.  Of  these  theo- 
ries, however,  groundless  and  puerile  as  they  are,  it  is 
necessary  for  me,  before  I  proceed  farther,  to  say  a  few 
words,  on  account  of  their  extensive  and  lasting  influ- 
ence on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  science  of  Mind, 
not  only  upon  the  Continent,  but  in  our  own  Island. 

The  hypothesis  of  Descartes,  which  assigns  to  the  soul 
for  its  principal  seat  the  pineal  gland  or  conation^  is 
known  to  every  one  who  has  perused  the  Alma  of  Prior. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  equally  known,  that  the  circumstance 
which  determined  him  to  fix  on  this  particular  spot,  was 
the  very  plausible  consideration,  that  among  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  this  was  the  only  one  he  could  find, 
which  being  single  and  central^  was  fitted  for  the  habita- 
tion of  a  being,  of  which  he  conceived  unity  and  indivisi- 
bility to  be  essential  and  obvious  attributes*!  In  what 
manner  the  animal  spiritSj  by  their  motions  forwards  and 
backwards  in  the  n^rous  tubes,  keep  up  the  communica- 
tion between  this  gland  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  and  muscular  motion,  he  has  at- 
tempted particularly  to  explain  ;  describing  the  processes 
by  which  these  various  effects  are  accomplished,  with  as 
decisive  a  tone  of  authority,  as  if  he  had  been  demon- 
strating experimentally  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
How  curious  to  meet  with  such  speculations  in  the  works 
of  the  same  philosopher,  who  had  so  clearly  perceived 
the  necessity,  in  studying  the  laws  of  Mind,  of  abstract- 

mach  more  dogmatically  than  his  premises  seem  to  warrant,  the  non-exiennon  of 
Ifind ;  and  led  him  on  many  occasions  to  blend,  very  illogically,  this  comparatively 
disfnitable  dogma,  with  the  facts  he  has  to  state  concerning  the  mental  phenomena. 

*  See  Note  (N.) 

t  See  in  particular,  the  Treatise  de  Pa8$ionibu$,  Art  81,  82.    See  also  Note  (O.) 
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ing  entirely  from  the  analogies  of  Matter ;  and  who,  at 
the  outset  of  his  inquiries,  had  carried  his  scepticism  so 
far,  as  to  require  a  proof  even  of  the  existence  of  his 
own  body  !  To  those,  however,  who  reflect  with  atten- 
tion on  the  method  adopted  by  Descartes,  this  inconsist- 
ency will  not  appear  so  inexplicable  as  at  first  sight  may 
be  imagined ;  inasmuch  as  the  same  scepticism  which 
led  him  to  suspend  his  faith  in  his  intellectual  faculties 
till  he  had  once  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  from  the  ne- 
cessary veracity  of  God,  that  these  faculties  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  divine  oracles,  prepared  him,  in  all  the 
subsequent  steps  of  his  progress,  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  fallible  judgment,  with  more  than  com- 
mon credulity  and  confidence. 

The  ideas  of  Descartes,  respecting  the  communication 
between  soul  and  body,  are  now  so  universally  rejected, 
that  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  them  here,  had  it  not 
been  for  their  manifest  influence  in  producing,  at  the 
distance  of  a  century,  the  rival  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hart- 
ley. The  first  traces  of  this  hypothesis  occur  in  some 
queries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  he  was  probably  in- 
duced to  propose,  less  from  the  conviction  of  his  own 
mind,  than  from  a  wish  to  turn  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers to  an  examination  of  the  correspondent  part  of  the 
Cartesian  system.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to 
deny  that  this  great  man  seems,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, to  have  been  so  far  misled  by  the  example  of  his 
predecessor,  as  to  indulge  himself  in  speculating  on  ques- 
tions altogether  unsusceptible  of  solution.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  however,  there  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  a 
doubt,  that  it  was  the  application  made  by  Descartes  of 
the  old  theory  of  animal  spirits,  to  explain  the  mental 
phenomena,  which  led  Newton  into  that  train  of  thinking 
which  served  as  the  ground-work  of  Hartley's  Theory  of 
Vibrations.* 


^  The  physiological  theoiy  of  Descartes,  concerning  the  connexion  between  soul 
and  body,  was  adopted,  together  with  some  of  his  sounder  opinions,  b^  a  contempo- 
rary English  philosopher,  Mr.  Smith  of  Cambridge,  whom  I  had  occasion  to  mention 
in  a  former  note  ;  and  that,  for  some  time  after  tne  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  it  continued  to  afford  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  controversy  between  the  two 
English  universities,  the  Jllma  of  Prior  affords  incontestible  evidence.  From  the 
fame  poem  it  appears,  how  much  the  reveries  of  Descartes  about  the  teat  of  the 
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It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  reveries  of 
a  philosopher,  much  better  known  to  the  learned  of  the 
present  age  by  the  boldness  of  his  exploded  errors,  than 
bj  the  profound  and  important  truths  contained  in  his 
works.  At  the  period  when  he  appeared,  it  may  perhaps 
be  questioned,  whether  the  truths  which  he  taught,  or 
the  errors  into  which  he  fell,  were  most  instructive  to 
the  world.  The  controversies  provoked  by  the  latter 
had  certainly  a  more  immediate  and  palpable  eflect  in 
awakening  a  general  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  To  this  con- 
sideration may  be  added  an  ingenious  and  not  altogether 
unsound  remark  of  D'Alembert,  that  ^^  when  absurd 
opinions  are  become  inveterate,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  replace  them  by  other  errors,  if  nothing  better  can  be 
done.  Such,''  he  contiues,  ^^  are  the  uncertainty  and  the 
yaoity  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  has  always  need  of 
an  opinion  on  which  it  may  lean ;  it  is  a  child  to  whom 
a  plaything  must  occasionally  be  presented  in  order  to 
get  out  of  its  hands  a  mischievous  weapon  :  the  plaything 
will  soon  be  abandoned,  when  the  light  of  reason  begins 
to  dawn."  * 

90ult  eontributed  to  wean  the  wits  of  Cambridge  from  their  former  attachment  to 
the  still  more  incomprehensible  pneumatology  of  the  schoolmen. 
*'  Here  Matthew  said, 
"  Alma  in  verse,  in  prose  the  mind. 

By  Aristotle's  pen  defined. 

Throughout  the  body,  squat  or  tall. 

Is,  bondfidej  all  in  all. 

And  yet,  slap-dash,  is  all  again 

In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein ; 

Runs  here  and  there  like  Hamlet's  Ghost, 

While  every  where  she  niles  the  roast. 
'*  This  system,  Richard,  we  are  told. 

The  men  of  Oxford  firmly  hold ; 

The  Cambridge  wits,  you  know,  deny 

With  ipse  dixit  to  comply. 

They  say  (for  in  good  truth  they  speak 

With  small  respect  of  that  old  Greek) 

That  putting  all  his  words  together, 

*T  is  three  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder. 
"  Alma,  they  strenuously  maintain, 

Sits  cock-horse  on  her  Uirone,  the  biain ; 

And  from  that  seat  of  thought  dispenses 

Her  povereign  pleasure  to  the  senses."  &c.  &c. 
The  whole  poem,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  one  continued  piece  of  ridicule  upon 
the  various  hypotheses  of  physiologists  concerning  the  nature  of  the  communication 
between  soul  and  body.  The  amusing  contrast  between  the  solemn  absurdity  of 
these  disputes,  and  the  light  pleasantry  of  the  excur^ons  to  which  they  lead  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  constitutes  the  prmcipal  charm  of  this  performance ;  by  far  the 
most  original  and  characteristical  of  all  Prior's  works. 
•  See  Note  (P.) 
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Among  the  opponents  of  Descartes,  Gassendi  was  one 
of  the  earliest,  and  by  far  the  most  formidable.  No  two 
philosophers  were  ever  more  strongly  contrasted,  both  in 
point  of  talents  and  of  temper ;  the  former  as  far  superior 
to  the  latter  in  originality  of  genius — in  powers  of  con- 
centrated attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  internal 
world — in  classical  taste — in  moral  sensibility,  and  in  all 
the  rarer  gifts  of  the  mind ;  as  he  fell  short  of  him  in 
erudition — in  industry  as  a  bookmaker — in  the  justness 
of  his  logical  views,  so  far  as  the  phenomena  of  the  »ta- 
terial  universe  are  concerned — and,  in  general,  in  those 
literary  qualities  and  attainments,  of  which  the  bulk  of 
mankind  either  are,  or  think  themselves  best  qualified  to 
form  an  estimate.  The  reputation  of  Gassendi,  accord- 
ingly, seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  in  his  own  life- 
time ;  that  of  Descartes  made  but  little  progress,  till  a 
considerable  time  after  his  death. 

The  comparative  justness  of  Gassendi's  views  in  nat- 
ural philosophy,  may  be  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  ascribed 
to  his  diligent  study  of  Bacon's  works ;  which  Descartes 
(if  he  ever  read  them)  has  nowhere  alluded  to  in  his 
writings.  This  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  char- 
acter of  Descartes,  is  the  more  unaccountable,  that  not 
only  Gassendi,  but  some  of  his  other  correspondents,  re- 
peatedly speak  of  Bacon,  in  terms,  which  one  should 
think  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  induce  him  to  satisfy 
his  own  mind  whether  their  encomiums  were  well  or  ill 
founded.  One  of  these,  while  he  contents  himself,  from 
very  obvious  feelings  of  delicacy,  with  mentioning  the 
Chancellor  of  England,  as  the  person  who,  before  the  time 
of  Descartes^  had  entertained  thejustest  notions  about 
the  method  of  prosecuting  physical  inquiries,  takes  occa- 
sion, in  the  same  letter,  to  present  him,  in  the  form  of 
a  friendly  admonition  from  himself,  with  the  following 
admirable  summary  of  the  instauratio  magna.  "  To  all 
this  it  must  be  added,  that  no  architect,  however  skilful, 
can  raise  an  edifice,  unless  he  be  provided  with  proper 
materials.  In  like  manner,  your  method^  supposing  it  to 
be  perfect,  can  never  advance  you  a  single  step  in  the 
explanation  of  natural  causes,  unless  you  are  in  possession 
of  the  facts  necessary  for  determining  their  effects.     They 
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who,  witlioat  stirring  from  their  libraries,  attempt  to  dis- 
course coDceming  the  works  of  nature,  may  indeed  tell 
us  what  sort  of  world  they  would  have  made,  if  God  had 
committed  that  task  to  their  ingenuity ;  but,  without  a 
wisdom  truly  divine,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  universe,  at  all  approaching  to  that  in  the 
mind  of  its  Creator.  And,  although  your  method  prom- 
ises every  thing  that  can  be  expected  from  human  genius, 
it  does  not,  therefore,  lay  any  claim  to  the  art  of  divi- 
Bation ;  but  only  boasts  of  deducing  from  the  assumed 
dcUa,  all  the  truths  which  follow  from  them  as  legitimate 
consequences ;  which  data  can,  in  physics,  be  nothing 
else  but  principles  previously  established  by  experiment*'^  * 
In  Grasseqdi's  controversies  with  Descartes,  the  name  of 
Bacon  seems  to  be  studiously  introduced  on  various  occa- 
sicms,  in  a  manner  still  better  calculated  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  his  antagonist ;  and  in  his  historical  review 
of  logical  systems,  the  heroical  attempt  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Novum  Organon  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
chapter,  immediately  preceding  that  which  relates  to  the 
Metaphysical  Meditations  of  Descartes. 

The  partiality  of  Gassendi  for  the  Epicurean  physics, 
if  not  originally  imbibed  from  Bacon,  must  have  been 
powerfully  encouraged  by  the  favorable  terms  in  which 
he  always  mentions  the  Atomic  or  Corpuscular  theory. 
In  its  conformity  to  that  luminous  simplicity  which  every- 
where characterizes  the  operations  of  nature,  this  theory 
certainly  possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  all  the 
other  conjectures  of  the  ancient  philosophers  concerning 
the  material  universe  ;  and  it  reflects  no  small  honor  on 
the  sagacity  both  of  Bacon  and  of  Gassendi,  to  have  per- 
ceived so  clearly  the  strong  analogical  presumption  which 
this  conformity  afforded  in  its  favor,  prior  to  the  unex- 
pected lustre  thrown  upon  it  by  the  researches  of  the 
Newtonian  school.  With  all  his  admiration  however,  of 
the  Epicurean  physics,  Bacon  nowhere  shows  the  slight- 
est leaning  towards  the  metaphysical  or  ethical  doctrines 
of  the  same  sect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  considered  (and, 

*  See  the  finrt  Epistle  to  Descartes,  prefixed  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Passions. 
Amstel.  1664. 
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I  apprehend,  rightly  considered)  the  atomic  theory  as  in* 
comparably  more  hostile  to  atheism,  than  the  hypothesis 
of  four  mutable  elements,  and  of  one  immutable  fifth 
essence.  In  this  last  opinion,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Gassendi  fully  concurred  ;  more  especially, 
as  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  investigation  oi final 
causes^  even  in  inquiries  strictly  physical.  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  on  many  questions,  both  of 
Metaphysics  and  of  Ethics,  this  very  learned  theologian 
(one  of  the  most  oxthoAox^  professedly^  of  whom  the  Cath- 
olic church  has  to  boast,)  carried  his  veneration  for  the  au- 
thority of  Epicurus  to  a  degree  bordering  on  weakness  and 
servility ;  and  although,  on  such  occasions,  he  is  at  the 
utmost  pains  to  guard  his  readers,  against  the  dangerous 
conclusions  commonly  ascribed  to  his  master,  he  has  nev- 
ertheless retained  more  than  enough  of  his  system  to  give 
a  plausible  color  to  a  very  general  suspicion,  that  he 
secretly  adopted  more  of  it  than  he  chose  to  avow. 

As  Gassendi's  attachment  to  the  physical  doctrines  of 
Epicurus,  predisposed  him  to  give  an  easier  reception 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  done  to  his  opinions  in 
Metaphysics  and  in  Ethics,  so  his  unqualified  contempt  for 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Vortices^  seems  to  have  created  in 
his  mind  an  undue  prejudice  against  the  speculations  of 
Descartes  on  all  other  subjects.  His  objections  to  the 
argument  by  which  Descartes  has  so  triumphantly  estab- 
lished the  distinction  between  Mind  and  Matter,  as  sep- 
arate and  heterogeneous  objects  of  human  knowledge^ 
must  now  appear,  to  every  person  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon  the  question,  altogether  frivolous  and 
puerile  ;  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  received  by  the  channel  of  the  external 
Senses, — insomuch,  that  there  is  not  a  single  object  of 
the  understanding  which  may  not  be  ultimately  analyzed 
into  sensible  images;  and  of  consequence,  that  when 
Descartes  proposed  to  abstract  from  these  images  in 
studying  the  mind,  he  rejected  the  only  materials  out  of 
which  it  is  possible  for.  our  faculties  to  rear  any  super- 
structure. The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  (to  use  his 
own  language,)  that  ^^  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
imagination  dind  intellection;'^^  meaning,  by  the  former 
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of  these  words,  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
representing  to  itself  the  material  objects  and  qualities  it 
bas  previously  perceived.  It  is  evident,  that  this  conclu- 
sion coincides  exactly  with  the  tenets  inculcated  in  Eng- 
land at  the  same  period  by  his  friend  Hobbes,*  as  well 
as  with  those  revived  at  a  latter  period  by  Diderot,  Home 
Tooke,  and  many  other  writers,  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish, who,  while  they  were  only  repeating  the  exploded 
dogmas  of  Epicurus,  fancied  they  were  pursuing,  with 
miraculous  success,  the  new  path  struck  out  by  the  genius 
of  Locke. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  argument  employed 
by  Gassendi  against  Descartes  is  copied  almost  verbatim 
from  his  own  version  of  the  account  given  by  Diogenes 
LdSrtius  of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  ;  t — so  very 
little  is  there  of  novelty  in  the  consequences  deduced  by 
modern  materialists  from  the  scholastic  proposition.  Nihil 
est  in  intellectu  quod  nonfuit  prius  in  sensu.  The  same 
doctrine  is  very  concisely  and  explicitly  stated  in  a  maxitn 
formerly  quoted  from  Montaigne,  that  "  the  senses  are 
the  beginning  ^nd  end  of  all  our  knowledge  ; " — a  maxim 
which  Montaigne  learned  from  his  oracle  Raymond  de 
Sebonde  ; — which,  by  the  present  race  of  French  philos- 
ophers, is  almost  universally  supposed  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  Locke  ; — and  which,  if  true,  would 
at  once  cut  up  by  the  roots,  not  only  all  metaphysics,  but 
all  ethics,  and  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed.  It 
is  accordingly  with  this  very  maxim  that  Madame  du 
Deflfand  (in  a  letter  which  rivals  anything  that  the  fancy 
of  Moliere  has  conceived  in  his  Femmes  Savantes)  assails 
Voltaire  for  his  imbecility  in  attempting  a  reply  to  an 
atheistical  book  then  recently  published.  Injustice  to 
this  celebrated  lady,  I  shall  transcribe  part  of  it  in  her 
own  words,  as  a  precious  and  authentic  document  of  the 

*  The  affectioD  of  Gassendi  far  Hobbes,  and  his  esteem  for  his  writings,  are  meo- 
tioned  in  very  strone  terms  by  Sorbidre.  "  Thomas  Hobbius  Gassendo  charissimus, 
cuius  libellum  DeCarpore  paucis  ante  obitum  mensibus  accipiens,  osculatus  est, 
sobjuiigens,  Mole  quidem  pctrvus  est  iate  liber,  verum  tottts,  ut  optnoff  meduUA 
Mcatet!**  (Sorberii  Pr^)  Gassendi's  admiration  of  Hobbes*s  Treatise  i)6  Owe, 
was  equaOy  warm ;  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Sorbi^re,  prefixed  to  that 
woik. 

t  Compare  GaaieDdi  Opera,  torn.  III.  pp.  300, 801 ;  and  torn.  V.  p.  12. 
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philosophical  tone  affected  by  the  higher  orders  in  France, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

^<  J'entends  parler  d^une  refutation  d'un  certain  livre, 
(Systeme  de  la  Nature.)  Je  voudi^ois  Pavoir.  Je  m'en 
tiens  h,  connoitre  ce  livre  par  vous.  Toutes  refutations 
de  systeme  doivent  etre  bonnes,  surtout  quand  c'est  vous 
qui  les  faites.  Mais,  mon  cher  Voltaire,  ne  vous  ennuyez- 
vous  pas  de  tons  les  raisonnemens  metaphysiques  sur  les 
matieres  inintelligibles.  Peut-on  ddnner  des  idies^  ou 
peuUon  en  admettre  d^autres  que  celles  que  notts  receoons 
par  nos  sens  ? '' — If  the  Senses  be  the  beginning  and  end 
of  all  our  knovi^ledge,  the  inference  here  pointed  at  is 
quite  irresistible.* 

A  learned  and  profound  writer  has  lately  complained  of 
the  injustice  done  by  the  present  age  to  Gassendi ;  in 
whose  works,  he  asserts,  may  be  found  the  whole  of  the 
doctrine  commonly  ascribed  to  Locke  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  our  knowledge.!  The  remark  is  certainly  just, 
if  restricted  to  Locke's,  doctrine  as  interpreted  by  the 
greater  part  of  philosophers  on  the  Continent;  but  it  is 
very  wide  of  the  truth,  if  applied  to  it  as  now  explained 
and  modified  by  the  most  intelligent  of  his  disciples  in  this 
country.  The  main  scope,  indeed,  of  Gassendi's  argu- 
ment against  Descartes,  is  to  materialize  that  class  of  our 
ideas  which  the  Lockists  as  well  as  the  Cartesians  consider 
as  the  exclusive  objects  of  the  power  of  reflection, ;  and 
to  show  that  these  ideas  are  all  ultimately  resolvable  into 
images  or  conceptions  borrowed  from  things  external.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  what  is  sound  and  valuable  in  this  part 
of  Locke's  system,  but  the  errors  grafted  on  it  in  the 
comments  of  some  of  his  followers,  that  can  justly  be  said 

*  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  (according  to  my  iudgineut)  of  this  conclusion,  I 
trast  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  impute  the  slightest  bias  in  its  i'avor  to  the  generality 
of  those  who  have  adopted  the  premises.  If  an  author  is  to  be  held  chargeable  with 
all  the  consequences  logically  deducible  from  his  opinions,  who  can  hope  to  escape 
censure  ?  And,  in  the  present  instance,  how  few  are  there  among  Montaigne's  dis- 
ciples, who  have  ever  reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  real  meaning  and  import  of  the 
proverbial  maxim  in  question ! 

t  **  Gassendi  fut  le  premier  auteur  de  la  nouvelle  phllosophie  de  Tesprit  humain  ; 
car  il  est  tems  de  lui  rendre,  a  cet  ^gard,  une  justice  quMl  n'a  presque  jamais  obtenue 
de  ses  propres  compatiiotes.  11  est  trds  singulier  en  efiet,  qu'en  parlant  de  la  nou- 
velle philosophic  de  Pesprit  humain,  nous  disions  toujours,  la  pkUosopkU  de  Locke. 
D'Alembert  et  Condillac  ont  autoris^  cette  expression,  en  rapportant  Tun  et  l*autre  a 
Locke  exclusivement,  la  gloire  de  cette  invention,"  &c.  Stc.  De  Oerando,  Hist. 
Comp.  des  SysUmes^  Tome  I.  p.  SOI. 
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to  have  been  borrowed  from  Gassendi.  Nor  has  Gassendi 
the  merit  of  originality,  even  in  these  errors ;  for  scarcely 
a  remark  on  the  subject  occurs  in  his  works,  but  what  is 
copied  from  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  Epicu- 
rean metaphysics. 

Unfortunately  for. Descartes,  while  he  so  clearly  per- 
ceived that  the  origin  of  those  ideas  which  are  the  most 
interesting  to  human  happiness,  could  not  be  traced  to  our 
external  senses,  he  had  the  weakness,  instead  of  stating 
this  fundamental  proposition  in  plain  and  precise  terms,  to 
attempt  an  explanation  of  it  by  the  extravagant  hypothe- 
sis of  innate  ideas.  This  hypothesis  gave  Gassendi  great 
advantages  over  him,  in  the  management  of  their  contro- 
versy ;  while  the  subsequent  adoption  of  Gassendi's  rea- 
sonings against  it  by  Locke,  has  led  to  a  very  general  but 
ill  founded  belief,  that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former, 
rejected,  along  with  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas^  the  vari- 
ous important  and  well  ascertained  truths  combined  with 
it  in  the  Cartesian  system. 

The  hypothetical  language  afterwards  introduced  by 
Leibnitz  concerning  the  human  soul  (which  he  sometimes 
calls  a  living  mirror  of  the  universe^  and  sometimes  sup- 
poses to  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  gradually  unfolded  in  the  progressive  exercise  ol 
its  faculties,)  is  another  impotent  attempt  to  explain  a 
mystery  unfathomable  by  human  reason.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  extended  to  some  of  Plato^s  reveries  on  this 
question,  more  particularly  to  his  supposition,  that  those 
ideas  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  of  our  external  senses, 
were  acquired  by  the  soul  in  its  state  of  preexistence.  In 
all  of  these  theories,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Descartes,  the 
cardinal  truth  is  assumed  as  indisputable,  that  the  Senses 
are  not  the  only  sou;*ces  of  human  knowledge ;  nor  is  any 
thing  wanting  to  render  them  correctly  logical,  but  the 
statement  of  this  truth  as  an  ultimate  fact  (or  at  least  as 
a  fact  hitherto  unexplained)  in  our  intellectual  frame. 

It  is  very  justly  observed  by  Mr.. Hume,  with  respect  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  "  while  he  seemed  to  draw  off  the 
veil  from  some  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  he  showed,  at 
the  same  time,  the  imperfections  of  the  mechanical  philos- 
ophy, and  thereby  restored  her  ultimate  secrets  to  thai 

VOL.  VI.  18 
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obscurity  in  which  they  ever  did,  and  ever  will  remain."  * 
When  the  justness  of  this  remark  shall  be  as  uiiiversally 
acknowledged  in  the  science  of  Mind  as  it  now  is  in  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  an  end 
will  be  put  to  those  idle  controversies  which  have  so  long 
diverted  the  attention  of  Metaphysicians  from  the  proper 
objects  of  their  studies. 

The  text  of  Scripture,  prefixed  by  Dr.  Reid  as  a  motto 
to  his  Inquiry^  conveys  in  a  few  words  the  result  of  his 
own  modest  and  truly  philosophical  speculations  on  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge,  and  expresses  this  result  in  terms 
strictly  analogous  to  those  in  which  Newton  speaks  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  : — "  The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  them  understanding.^'^  Let  our  researches  con- 
cerning the  developement  of  the  Mind,  and  the  occasions 
on  which  its  various  notions  are  first  formed,  be  carried 
back  ever  so  far  towards  the  commencement  of  its  history, 
in  this  humble  confession  of  human  ignorance  they  must 
terminate  at  last. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  writings  of  Gassendi, 
much  less  from  my  own  idea  of  their  merits,  than  out  of 
respect  to  an  author,  in  whose  footsteps  Locke  has  fre- 
quently condescended  to  tread.  The  epigrammatic  enco- 
mium bestowed  on  him  by  Gibbon,  who  calls  him  "  le  meil- 
leur  philosophe  des  litterateurs,  et  le  raeilleur  litterateur 
des  philosophes,"  appears  to  me  quite  extravagant.f  His 
learning,  indeed,  was  at  once  vast  and  accurate  ;  and,  as 
a  philosopher,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being 
one  of  the  first  who  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Baconian  logic.  But  his  inventive  powers,  which 
were  probably  not  of  the  highest  order,  seem  to  have 
been  either  dissipated  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his  lite- 
rary pursuits,  or  laid  asleep  by  his  indefatigable  labors,  as 
a  Commentator  and  a  Compiler.  From  a  writer  of  this 
class,  new  lights  were  not  to  be  expected  in  the  study  of 
the  Human  Mind  ;  and  accordingly,  here  he  has  done  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  but  to  revive  and  to  Repeat  over  the  doc- 
trines of  the  old  Epicureans.     His  works  amount  to  six 


*  History  of  Great  Britain,  chap.  Ixxi. 
\  Essai  sur  TEtude  de  la  Litt^rature. 
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large  volumes  in  folio ;  but  the  substance  of  them  might 
be  compressed  into  a  much  smaller  compass,  without  any 
diminution  of  their  value. 

In  one  respect  Gassendi  had  certainly  a  great  advan- 
tage over  his  antagonists — the  good  humor  which  never 
forsook  him  in  the  heat  of  a  philosophical  argument.  The 
comparative  indifference  with  which  he  regarded  most  of 
the  points  at  issue  between  them,  was  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  of  that  command  of  temper  so  uniformly  displayed 
in  all  his  controversies,  and  so  remarkably  contrasted  with 
the  constitutional  irritability  of  Descartes.  Even  the  faith 
of  Gassendi  in  his  own  favorite  niaster,  Epicurus,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  strong  or  dogmatical,  if  it  be 
true  that  he  was  accustomed  to  allege,  as  the  chief  ground 
of  his  preferring  the  Epicurean  physics  to  the  theory  of 
the  Vortices,  "that  chimera  for  chimera,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  some  partiality  for  that  which  was  two  thou- 
sand years  older  than  the  other."  * 

About  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Gassendi  (who 
did  not  long  survive  Descartes,)  Malebranche  entered  upon 
his  philosophical  career.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  had, 
by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  preceptors,  been  devoted  to 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  the  learned 
languages ;  for  neither  of  which  pursuits  does  he  seem  to 
have  felt  that  marked  predilection  which  afforded  any 
promise  of  future  eminence.  At  length,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  accidentally  met  with  Descartes' 
Treatise  an  Man^  which  opened  to  him  at  once  a  new 
world,  and  awakened  him  to  a  consciousness  of  powers, 
till  then  unsuspected  either  by  himself  or  by  others. 
Fontenelle  has  given  a  lively  picture  of  the  enthusiastic 
ardor  with  which  Malebranche  first  read  this  performance ; 
and  describes  its  effects  on  his  nervous  system  as  some- 
times so  great,  that  he  was  forced  to  lay  aside  the  book 
till  the  palpitation  of  his  heart  had  subsided. 

It  was  only  ten  years  after  this  occurrence  when  he 
published  The  Search  after  Truth ;  a  work  which,  what- 
ever judgment  may  now  be  passed  on  its  philosophical 

*  See  Note  (Q.) 
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merits,  will  always  form  an  interestiog  study  to  readers  of 
taste,  and  a  useful  one  to  students  of  human  nature.  Few 
books  can  be  mentioned,  combining,  in  so  great  a  degree, 
the  utmost  depth  and  abstraction  of  thought,  with  the 
most  pleasing  sallies  of  imagination  and  eloquence  ;  and 
none,  where  they  who  delight  in  the  observation  of  intel* 
lectual  character  may  find  more  ample  illustrations,  both 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human  understanding. 
It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  Malebranche,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  poetical  coloring  which  adds  so  much 
animation  and  grace  to  his  style,  he  never  could  read, 
without  disgust,  a  page  of  the  finest  verses  ;  ^  and  that, 
although  Imagination  was  manifestly  the  predominant  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  his  own  genius,  the  most 
elaborate  passages  in  his  works  are  those  where  he  in- 
veighs against  this  treacherous  faculty,  as  the  prolific  pa- 
rent of  our  most  fatal  delusions.! 

In  adding  to  the  errors,  more  or  less  incident  to  all  men, 
from  the  unresisted  sway  of  imagination  during  the  infancy 
of  reason,  Malebranche  had,  in  his  own  case,  to  struggle 
with  all  the  prejudices  connected  with  the  peculiar  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Unfortunately,  too,  he 
every  where  discovers  a  strong  disposition  to  blend  his 
theology  and  his  metaphysics  together ;  availing  himself 
of  the  one  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  other,  wherever,  in  either 
science,  his  ingenuity  fails  him  in  establishing  a  favor- 
ite conclusion.  To  this  cause  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
the  little  attention  now  paid  to  a  writer  formerly  so  uni- 
versally admired,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  indisputable 
author  of  some  of  the  most  refined  speculations  claimed 
by  the  theorists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  for  those 
mystical  controversies  about  Grace  with  Anthony  Arnauld, 
on  which  he  wasted  so  much  of  his  genius,  they  have  long 


*  Bayle. — Fontenelle. — ^D*AIembert. 

\  In  one  of  his  argumenU  on  this  head,  Malebranche  refers  to  the  remarks  preTi- 
oualy  made  on  the  same  subject  by  an  English  philosopher,  who,  like  himself,  has 
more  than  once  taken  occasion,  while  warning  his  readers  against  the  undue  influ- 
ence of  imagination  over  the  judgment,  to  exemplify  the  boundless  fertility  and  ori- 
ginality of  his  own.  The  following  allusion  of  Bacon's,  quoted  by  Malebranche,  is 
eminently  apposite  and  happy :  **  Omnesperceptiones  tarn  sensus  quam  mentis  sunt 
ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex  analogia  universi :  Estque  intellectus  humanus  instar 
speculi  inasqualis  ad  radios  renim,  qui  suam  naturam  naturae  rerum  immiscet,  eamque 
distorquet  et  inficit." 
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sunk  into  utter  oblivion ;  nor  should  I  have  here  revived 
the  recollection  of  them,  were  it  not  for  the  authentic 
record  they  furnish  of  the  passive  bondage  in  which,  Utile 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  two  of  the  most  powerful 
minds  of  that  memorable  period  were  held  by  a  creed,  re- 
nounced, at  the  Reformation,  by  all  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries of  Europe  ;  and  the  fruitful  source,  wherever  it  has 
been  retained,  of  other  prejudices,  not  less  to  be  lament- 
ed, of  an  opposite  description.* 

When  Malebranche  touches  on  questions  not  positively 
decided  by  the  church,  he  exhibits  a  remarkable  boldness 
and  freedom  of  inquiry ;  setting  at  nought  those  human 
authorities  which  have  so  much  weight  with  men  of 
unenlightened  erudition ;  and  sturdily  opposing  his  own 
reason  to  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  of  his  age.  His 
dbbelief  in  the  reality  o(  sorcery,  which,  although  cau- 
tiously expressed,  seems  to  have  been  complete,  affords  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  where 
he  conceived  himself  to  have  any  latitude  in  exercising  it. 
The  following  sentences  contain  more  good  sense  on  the 
subject,  than  I  recollect  in  any  contemporary  author. 
I  shall  quote  them,  as  well  as  the  other  passages  I  may 
afterwards  extract  from  his  writings,  in  his  own  words, 
to  which  it  is  seldom  possible  to  do  justice  in  an  English 
version. 

^'  Les  hommes  memc  les  plus  sages  se  conduisent  plutot 
par  I'imagination  des  autres,  je  veux  dire  par  I'opinion  et 
par  la  coutume,  que  par  les  regies  de  la  raison.  Ainsi 
dans  les  lieux  ou  I'on  brule  les  sorciers,  on  ne  voit  autre 


*  Of  flus  disposition  to  blend  theological  doemas  with  philosophical  discussions, 
Malebranche  was  so  litUe  conscious  in  himselt,  that  he  has  seriously  warned  his 
readers  against  it,  by  quoting  an  aphorism  of  Bacon's,  peculiariy  applicable  to  his  own 
writings :  **  Ex  divinorum  et  humanonim  malesana  adroixtione  non  solum  edncitur 
philosophia  phantastica,  sed  etiam  religio  heretica.  Itaque  salutare  admodum  est  si 
mente  sobria  fidei  tantum  dentur  quae  fidei  sunt."  In  transcribing  these  words,  it 
is  amusing  to  observe,  that  Malebranche  has  silly  suppressed  the  name  of  the  author 
from  whom  they  are  borrowed ;  manifestly  from  an  unwillingness  to  weaken  their 
effect,  by  the  suspicious  authority  of  a  philosopher  not  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.    Recherche  de  la  VhitSf  Liv.  ii.  chap.  9. 

Dr.  Reid,  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  Malebranche  was  a  Jesuit,  has  as- 
cribed to  the  antipathy  between  this  order  and  the  Jansenists,  the  warmth  displayed 
on  both  sides,  in  his  disputes  with  Amauld  (Essays  on  the  Int.  Powers,  p.  124 ;  ) 
but  the  fact  is,  that  Malebranche  belonged  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  ;  a 
society  much  more  neariy  allied  to  the  Jansenists  than  to  the  Jesuits ;  and  honora- 
bly distinguished,  since  its  first  origin,  by  the  moderation  as  well  as  learning  of  its 
members. 
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chose,  parce  que  dans  les  lieux  ou  Pon  les  condamne  au 
feu,  on  croit  veritablement  qu'ils  le  sont,  et  cette  croy- 
ance  se  fortifie  par  les  discours  qu'on  en  tient.  Que  Pon 
cesse  de  les  punir  et  qu^on  les  traite  comme  des  fous,  et 
Pon  verra  qu'avec  le  terns  ils  ne  seront  plus  sorciers ; 
parce  que  ceux  qui  ne  le  sont  que  par  imagination,  qui 
font  certainement  le  plus  grand  nombre,  deviendront 
comme  les  autres  hommes. 

"  C'est  done  avec  raison  que  plusiers  Parlemens  ne 
punissent  point  les  sorciers :  il  s'en  trouve  beaucoup 
moins  dans  les  terres  de  leur  ressort :  Et  Penvie,  la  haine, 
et  la  malice  des  medians  ne  pen  vent  se  servir  de  ce 
pretexte  pour  accabler  les  innocens." 

How  strikingly  has  the  sagacity  of  these  anticipations 
and  reflections  been  verified,  by  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  popular  superstition  in  our  own  country,  and  indeed 
in  every  other  instance  where  the  experiment  recom- 
mended by  Malebranche  has  been  tried !  Of  this  sagaci- 
ty much  must,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the  native  vigor 
of  a  mind  struggling  against  and  controlling  early  prejudi- 
ces ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  retired  and  monastic  life,  Malebranche  had  breathed 
the  same  air  with  the  associates  and  friends  of  Descartes 
and  of  Gassendi ;  and  that  no  philosopher  seems  ever  to 
have  been  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  that 
golden  maxim  of  Montaigne — "  11  est  bon  de  frotter  et 
limer  notre  cervelle  contre  celle  d'autrui." 

Another  feature  in  the  intellectual  character  of 
Malebranche,  presenting  an  unexpected  contrast  to  his 
powers  of  abstract  meditation,  is  the  attentive  and  dis- 
criminating eye  with  which  he  appears  to  have  surveyed 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  comparatively  little  circle 
around  him ;  and  the  delicate  yet  expressive  touches 
with  which  he  has  marked  and  defined  some  of  the  nicest 
shades  and  varieties  of  genius.*  To  this  branch  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  not  certainly  the  least  important  and 
interesting,  he  has  contributed  a  greater  number  of  origi- 
nal remarks  than  Locke  himself;! — since  whose  time, 


*  See  among  other  passages,  Rech.  de  la  V6rite,  Liv.  ii.  chap.  9. 
t  In  one  of  Locke's  most  noted  remarks  of  this  sort,  he  has  b< 


been  anticipated  by 
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with  the  smgle  exception  of  Helvetius,  hardly  any  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  it,  either  by  French  or  English 
metaphysicians.  The  same  practical  knowledge  of  the 
human  understanding,  modified  and  diversified,  as  we 
every  where  see  it,  by  education  and  external  circumstan- 
ces, is  occasionally  discovered  by  his  very  able  antagonist 
Arnauld ;  affording,  in  both  cases,  a  satisfactory  proof, 
that  the  narrowest  field  of  experience  may  disclose  to  a 
superior  mind  those  refined  and  comprehensive  results, 
which  common  observers  are  forced  to  collect  from  an 
extensive   and  varied  commerce  with  the  world. 

In  some  of  Malebranche's  incidental  strictures  on  men 
and  manners,  there  is  lightness  of  style  and  fineness  of 
tactj  which  one  would  scarcely  have  expected  from  the 
mystical  divine,  who  believed  that  he  saw  all  things  in 
God.  Who  would  suppose  that  the  following  paragraph 
forms  part  of  a  profound  argument  on  the  influence  of  the 
external  senses  over  the  human  intellect  ? 

^'  Si,  parexemple,  celui  qui  parle  s'enonce  avec  facilit6, 

MaJebranche,  on  whose  clear  yet  concise  statement  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thrown 
much  new  light  by  his  very  diffuse  and  wordy  commentary.  *'  If  in  having  our  ideas 
in  the  memory  ready  at  hand,  consists  quickness  of  parts ;  in  this  of  having  them 
unconfuaed,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  where  there 
is  but  the  least  difference,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  the  exactness  of  judgment 
and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  one  man  above  another.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some  reason  of  that  common  observation,  that  men 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest 
judgment,  or  deepest  reason.  For  Wit,  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  tDherein  can  be  found  any  re- 
semblance or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions 
in  tiie  fancy ;  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating 
carefully,  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  foimd  the  least  difference,  thereby 
to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and  by  afiBnity,  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 
Essay,  ^c.  B.  ii.  c.  xi.  §  2. 

*'  II  y  a  done  des  esprits  de  deux  sortes.  Les  nns  remarquent  ais^ment  les 
difiiSrences  des  choses,  et  ce  sent  les  bons  esprits.  Les  autres  imaginent  et  suppo- 
sent  de  la  ressemblance  entPelles,  et  ce  sont  les  esprits  superfidels."  JReeh,  de  la 
Viriie.     Liv.  ii.  Seeonde  Partie,  chap.  9. 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  Bacon  had  pointed  out  the  same  cardinal  distinction  in 
the  intellectual  character^  of  individuals. 

*'  Maximum  et  velut  radicale  discrimen  ingeniorum,  quoad  philosophiam  et  scien- 
tias,  illud  est ;  quod  alia  ingenia  sint  fortiora  et  aptiora  ad  notandas  rerum  difleren- 
tias ;  alia,  ad  notandas  rerum  similitudines.  Ingenia  enim  constantia  et  acuta,  figere 
contemplationes,  et  morari,  et  hierere  in  omni  subtilitate  differentianim  possunt. 
Insenia  autem  sublimia,  et  discursiva,  etiam  tenuissimas  et  catholicas  rerum  simili- 
tumnes  et  cognoscunt,  et  componunt.  Utrumque  autem  ingenium  fiicile  labitur  in 
excessum,  prensando  aut  gradus  rerum,  aut  umbras." 

IVuU  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood  !  It  is  evident,  that  Bacon  has  here 
seized,  in  its  most  general  form,  the  ver}'  important  truth  perceived  by  his  two  ingen- 
ious successors  in  particular  cases.  Wit,  which  Locke  contrasts  with  judgmentp 
is  only  one  of  the  various  talents  connected  with  what  Bacon  calls  the  discursine 
genius;  and  indeed,  a  talent  very  subordinate  in  dignity  to  most  of  the  others. 
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s'il  garde  une  mesure  agreable  dans  ses  periodes,  s'il  a 
Pair  d'un  honnete  homme  et  d'un  homme  d'esprit,  si  e'est 
une  personne  de  qualite,  s'il  est  suivi  d'un  grand  train, 
s'il  parle  avec  autorite  et  avec  gravite,  si  les  autres  Pecou- 
tent  avec  respect  et  en  silence,  s'il  a  quelque  reputation, 
et  quelque  commerce  avec  les  esprits  du  premier  ordre, 
enfin,  s'il  est  assez  heureux  pour  plaire,  ou  pour  etre  esti* 
me,  il  aura  raison  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  avancera ;  et  il  n'y 
aura  pas  jusqu'a  son  collet  et  a  ses  manchettes,  qui  ne 
prouvent  quelque  chose."  * 

*  I  shall  indulge  myself  only  in  one  other  citation  from  Malebrafiche,  which  I  se- 
lect partly  on  account  of  the  curious  extract  it  contains  from  an  English  publication 
long  since  forgotten  in  this  country ;  and  partly  as  a  proof  that  this  learned  and  pious 
father  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  ludicrous. 

"  Un  illustre  entre  les  s^avans,  qui  a  fond^  des  chaires  de  Geometric  et  d'Astro- 
Domie  dans  TUniversit^  d'Oxford,*  commence  un  Uvre,  quHl  s'est  avis^  de  faire  sur 
les  huit  premieres  propositions  d'Euclide,  par  ces  paroles.  Consilium  meum  eat, 
ttuditores^  si  vires  et  valetudo  suffecerint,  explieare  definitionesy  petiHoneSy  com- 
munes sententiasy  et  odo  priores  propositiones  primi  Wfri  elementortim,  eatera 
post  me  venientihus  relinqiLere:  et  il  le  finit  par  ceUes-ci:  Evsolvi,  per  Dei 
gratiam,  Domini  auditoresy  promissumy  liberamfidem  meamy  explicavipro  modulo 
meo  definitioneSy  petUioneSy  communes  sententiae,  et  octo  priores  propositiones 
elementorum  Euclidis.  Hie  annisfessus  cyclos  artemque  repono,  Succedent  in 
hoc  mwMks  aliifortasse  magis  vegeto  corpore  et  mmdo  ingenio,  II  ne  faut  pas  une 
heure  a  un  esprit  mediocre,  pour  apprendre  par  lui-meme,  ou  par  le  secours  du  plus 
petit  g^ometre  qu'il  y  ait,  les  definitions,  demandes,  axiomes,  et  les  huit  premieres 
propositions  d'Euclide :  et  void  un  auteur  qui  parle  de  cette  entrepiise,  comme  de 
quelque  chose  de  fort  grand,  et  de  fort  difficile.  II  a  peur  que  les  forces  lui  man- 
quent ;  Si  mres  et  vcSetudo  suffecerint.  II  laisse  a  ses  successeurs  a  pousser 
ces  choses :  catera  post  me  venientibus  relinquere,  II  remercie  Dieu  de  ce 
que,  par  une  grace  particuli^re,  il  a  execute  ce  qu'il  avoit  promis :  exsolvi,  per 
Dei  gratiam,  promisswny  liberavi  fidem  meam,  expUccati  pro  modulo  meo, 
Quoi  i  la  quadrature  du  cercle  ?  la  duplication  du  cube  ?  Ce  grand  homme  a  ez- 
pliqu^  pro  modulo  suo,  les  definitionit,  les  demandes,  les  axlomes,  ^t  les  huit  pre- 
mieres propositions  du  premier  livre  des  Elemens  d'Euclide.  Peut-Stre  qu*entre 
ccux  qui  lui  succederont,  il  s*en  trouvera  qui  auront  plus  de  sant^,  et  plus  de  force  que 
lull  pour  continuer  ce  bel  ouviage :  Succedent  in  hoc  munus  (tUi  fortassk  magis 
vegeto  corpore  et  viddo  ingenio.  Mais  pour  lui  il  est  terns  qu'il  se  repose ;  hie  an^ 
nisfessus  cyclos  artemque  repono.*' 

After  reading  the  above  passage,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  reflecting,  with  satisfac- 
tion, on  the  effect  which  the  progress  of  philosophy  has  since  had,  in  removing  those 
obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  which  were  created  by  the  pedan- 
tic taste  prevalent  two  centuries  ago.  What  a  contrast  to  a  quarto  commentary  oa 
the  definitions,  postulates,  axioms,  and  first  eight  propositions  of  Euclid's  First 
Book,  is  presented  by  Condorcet's  estimate  of  the  time  now  sufficient  to  conduct  a 
student  to  the  highest  branches  of  mathematics  !  "  Dans  le  sidcle  dernier,  il  suffi- 
soit  de  quelques  ann^es  d'^tude  pour  savoir  tout  ce  qu'Archim^de  et  Hipparque 
avoient  pu  connoitre  ;  et  aujourd'hui  deux  ann^es  de  Tenseignement  d'un  profes- 
seur  vont  au  dela  de  ce  que  savoient  Leibnitz  ou  Newton."  ( Sur  V Instruction 
Publique.)  In  this  particular  science,  I  am  aware  that  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
subsequent  invention  of  new  and  more  general  methods ;  but,  1  apprehend,  not  a 
little  also  to  the  improvements  gradually  suggested  by  experience,  in  what  Bacon 
calls  the  tradUive  part  of  logic. 

*  Sir  Henry  Baville.  The  ^ork  here  referred  to  ia  a  4to  volume,  entitled,  IPraltUunis  xiii.  in 
Friae^MMi  aemmtdman  Euckdisy  Oxoaim  habits,  Anno  1G90. 
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In  his  pbilofiopbical  capacity,  Malebranche  is  to  be 
considered  in  two  points  of  view  :  1.  As  a  commentator 
on  Descartes;  and,  2.  As  the  author  of  some  conclu- 
sions from  the  Cartesian  principles,  not  perceived  or  not 
avowed  by  his  predecessors  of  the  same  school. 

I.  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  Malebranche's  com- 
ments on  the  Cartesian  doctrine  concerning  the  sensible, 
or,  as  they  are  now  more  commonly  called,  the  secondary 
qucUities  of  matter.  The  same  fulness  and  happiness  of 
illustration  are  everywhere  else  to  be  found  in  his  eluci- 
dations of  his  master's  system ;  to  the  popularity  of 
which  he  certainly  contributed  greatly  by  the  liveliness 
of  his  fancy,  and  the  charms  of  his  composition.  Even  in 
this  part  of  his  writings,  he  always  preserves  the  air  of  an 
original  thinker ;  and,  while  pursuing  the  same  path  with 
Descartes,  seems  rather  to  have  accidentally  struck  into 
it  from  his  own  casual  choice,  than  to  have  selected  it 
out  of  any  deference  for  the  judgment  of  another.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  doubted,  if  it  is  not  on  such  occasions, 
that  the  inventive  powers  of  his  genius,  by  being  some- 
what restrained  and  guided  in  their  aim,  are  most  vigor- 
ously and  most  usefully  displayed. 

In  confirmation  of  this  last  remark,  I  shall  only  men- 
tion, by  way  of  examples,  his  comments  on  the  Cartesian 
theory  of  Vision, — more  especially  on  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  our  experimental  estimates  of  t,he  dis- 
tances and  magnitudes  of  objects ;  and  his  admirable 
illustration  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  from  the 
illusions  of  sense,  of  imagination,  and  of  the  passions. 
In  his  physiological  reveries  on  the  union  of  soul  and 
body,  he  wanders,  like  his  master,  in  the  dark,  from  the 
total  want  of  facts  as  a  foundation  for  his  reasonings  ;  but 
even  here  his  genius  has  had  no  inconsiderable  influence 
on  the  inquiries  of  later  writers.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Hartley  is  most  explicitly  stated  in  The  Search 
after  Truth;*   as  well  as  a  hypothesis  concerning  the 


*  '*  Toutes  n08  differentes  perceptions  sont  attach^es  aux  differens  chan^emens 
qui  arrivent  dai^s  les  fibres  de  la  partie  principale  du  cerveau  dans  laqiielle  Tame  re- 
side plus  particuli^rement."  [Rech,  de  la  Viriie^  Li  v.  ii.  chap.  5  )  These  changes  in 
the  fibres  of  the  brain  are  commonly  called  by  Malebranche  Sbranlemens; — a  word 
which  is  frequently  rendered  by  his  old  English  translator  (Taylor)  vibrations,  "  La 
seconde  chose,"  says  Malebranche,  **  qui  se  trouve  dans  chacune  des  sensations,  est 
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nature  of  habits j  which,  rash  and  unwarranted  as  it  must 
now  appear  to  every  novice  in  science,  was  not  thought 
unworthy  of  adoption  in  the  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing.* 

2.  Among  the  opinions  which  chiefly  characterize  the 
system  of  Malebranche,  the  leading  one  is,  that  the  causes 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  investigate,  are  only 
occasional  causes;  and  that  the  Deity  is  himself  the 
efficient  and  the  immediate  cause  of  every  effect  in  the 
universe.f  From  this  single  principle,  the  greater  part 
of  his  distinguishing  doctrine^  may  be  easily  deduced,  as 
obvious  corollaries. 

That  we  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  physical  causes  and  effects  are  connected,  and  that 
all  our  knowledge  concerning  them  amounts  merely  to  a 
perception  of  constant  conjunction^  had  been  before  re- 
marked by  Hobbes,  and  more  fully  shown  by  Glanville 
in  his  Scepsis  Scientificai  Malebranche,  however,  has 
treated  the  same  argument  much  more  profoundly  and 
ably  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  has,  indeed,  antici- 
pated Hume  in  some  of  the  most  ingenious  reasonings 
contained  in  his  Essay  on  Necessary  Connexion.  From 
these  datttj  it  was  not  unnatural  for  his  pious  mind  to 
conclude,  that  what  are  commonly  called  second  causes 

VebranlerMfU  des  fibres  de  nos  nerfii,  qui  se  communique  jusqu'au  cerveau  :  "  thus 
tfimslated  by  Taylor ;  **  The  second  thing  that  occurs  in  every  sensation  is  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  our  nerves,  which  is  communicated  to  the  brain.**  (Li v.  i.  chap. 
12.)  Nor  was  the  theory  of  associafurn  overloolced  by  Malebranche.  Seeinpai^ 
ticular,  the  third  chapter  of  his  second  book,  entitled,  De  la  liaUon  mutuelle  des 
iddes  de  Vesprit,  et  des  traces  du  eeneau  ;  et  de  la  liaison  mtUuelle  des  traces  avec 
les  traces,  et  des  idies  avee  Us  idees. 

*  "  Mais  afin  de  suivre  notre  explication,  il  faut  remarquer  que  les  esprits  ne 
trouvent  pas  toujours  les  chemins,  par  ou  ils  doivent  passer,  assez  ouverts  et  assez 
libres ;  et  que  cela  fait  qui  nous  avons  de  la  difficult^  i  remuer,  par  exemple,  les 
doigts  avec  la  vitesse  qui^  est  n^ceseaire  pour  jouer  des  instrumens  de  musique,  ou 
les  muscles  qui  servent  a  la  prononciation,  pour  prononcer  les  mots  d*une  langue 
^trang^re:  Mais  que  peu-a-peu  les  esprits  animaux  par  leur  cours  conttnuel 
ouorent  et  applanissent  ees  chemins,  en  sorte  qu*avec  le  terns  ils  n*y  trouvent  plus 
de  resistance.  Car  c*est  dans  cette  facility  que  les  esprits  animaux  ont  de  passer 
dans  les  membres  de  notre  corps,  que  consistent  les  habitudes.'*  Mech.  de  la  Veritc, 
Liv.  ii.  chap.  6. 

"  Habits  seem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  spirits,  which,  once  set 
a-going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have  been  used  to,  which,  by  often  tread- 
ing, are  worn  into  a  smooth  path."    I^oclce,  Book  ii.  chap.  83,  §  6. 

f  **  Afin  qu*on  ne  puisse  plus  douter  de  la  fausset^  de  cette  miserable  philosophie, 
il  est  n^cessaire  de  prouver  qu*il  n'y  a  qu'un  vrai  Dieu,  parce  qu*il  n*v  a  qu'une  vraie 
cause ;  que  la  nature  ou  la  force  de  chaque  chose  n*est  que  la  volonte  de  Dieu ;  que 
toutes  les  causes  naturelles  ne  sont  point  de  v^ritables  causes,  mais  settlement  des 
causes  occasionelles.    De  la  VirUS,  Livre  vi.  2de  Partie,  chap.  8. 
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have  no  existence ;  and  that  the  Divine  power,  inces- 
santly and  universally  exerted,  is,  in  truth,  the  connect- 
ing link  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  obvious, 
that,  in  this  conclusion,  he  went  farther  than  his  premises 
warranted  ;  for,  although  no  necessary  connexions  among 
physical  events  can  be  traced  by  our  faculties,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  such  connexions  are  impossible.  The 
only  sound  inference  was,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  to 
be  discoveVed,  notj  as  the  ancients  supposed,  by  a  priori 
reasoning  from  causes  to  effects,  but  by  experience  and 
observation.  It  is  but  justice  to  Malebranche  to  own, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  placed  in  a  just  and 
strong  light  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  inductive 
logic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objections  to  the  theory  of 
occasional  causes,  chiefly  insisted  on  by  Malebranche's 
opponents,  were  far  from  satisfactory.  By  some  it  was 
alleged,  that  it  ascribed  every  event  to  a  miraculous  in- 
terposition of  the  Deity ;  as  if  this  objection  were  not 
directly  met  by  the  general  and  constant  laws  every- 
where manifested  to  our  senses, — in  a  departure  from 
which  laws,  the  very  essence  of  a  miracle  consists.  Nor 
was  it  more  to  the  purpose  to  contend^  that  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  universe  were  degraded  by  excluding 
the  idea  of  mechanism  ;  the  whole  of  this  argument  turn- 
ing, as  is  manifest,  upon  an  application  to  Omnipotence 
of  ideas  borrowed  from  the  limited  sphere  of  human 
power.*  As  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  it  is 
plainly  not  at  all  aiffected  by  the  hypothesis  in  question ; 
as  the  investigation  and  generalization  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  are  its  only  proper  objects,  present  exactly 
the  same  field  to  our  curiosity,  whether  we  suppose  these 
laws  to  be  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Divine  agency, 
•   I   I  ...  II 

*  This  objection,  frivolous  as  It  is,  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr  Bo^le  (Inquiry  into 
the  Vulgar  Idea  eaneeming  Jfature),  and  has  been  copied  from  him  by  Mr.  Hume, 
Lord  K^es,  and  many  other  writers.  Mr.  Hume's  words  are  these :  '*  It  argues  more 
wisdom  to  contrive  at  first  the  fabric  of  the  worid  with  such  perfect  foresight,  that,  of 
itself,  and  by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve  all  the  purposes  of  providence,  than  if 
the  ffreat  Creator  were  obliged,  every  moment,  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  animate  by  his 
breau  all  the  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machine.*'  (Essay  on  the  Idea  ofJVeees* 
sary  Connexion.)  An  observation  somewhat  similar  occurs  in  the  Treatise  i>e 
Jmindo^  commonly  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
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or  the  effects  of  second  causes,  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties.* 

Such,  however,  were  the  chief  reasonings  opposed  to 
Malebranche  by  Leibnitz,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  system  of  Pre-estMished  Harmony;  a  system  more 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  occasional  causes  than  its  author 
seems  to  have  suspected,  and  incumbered  with  every  solid 
difficulty  connected  with  the  other. 

From  the  theory  of  occasional  causes,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  process  which  led  Malebranche  to  conclude,  that  we 
see  all  things  in  God.  The  same  arguments  which  con- 
vinced him,  that  the  Deity  carries  into  execution  every 
volition  of  the  mind,  in  the  movements  of  the  body,  could 
not  fail  to  suggest,  as  a  farther  consequence,  that  every 
perception  of  the  mind  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  di- 
vine illumination.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  illu- 
mination is  accomplished,  the  extraordinary  hypothesis 
adopted  by  Malebfanche  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
opinion  then  universally  held,  that  the  immediate  objects 
of  our  perceptions  are  not  things  external,  but  their  ideas 
or  images.  The  only  possible  expedient  for  reconciling 
these  two  articles  of  his  creed,  was  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
our  ideas  from  our  own  minds  to  that  of  the  Creator. f 

In  this  theory  of  Malebranche,  there  is  undoubtedly, 
as  Bayle  has  remarked,  j:  an  approach  to  some  speculations 
of  the  latter  Piatonists  ;  but  there  is  a  much  closer  coin- 
cidence between  it  and  the  system  of  those  Hindoo  phi- 

*  Id  speaktDg  of  the  theory  of  occacional  cauaett  Mr.  Hume  has  committed  a  his- 
torical mistake,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  rectify.  "  Malebranche,"  he  observes, 
'*  and  other  Cartesians,  made  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  and  sole  efficacy  of  the 
Deity,  the  foundation  of  all  their  phibsophy.  R  had,  however,  no  atUhoriiy  in 
England.  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Cudworth.  never  so  much  as  take  notice  of  it,  but 
suppose  all  along  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  subordinate  and  derived  power.** 
Hume'e  Essays^  vol.  ii.  p.  475.  edit  of  1784. 

Mr.  Hume  was  probably  led  to  connect,  in  this  last  sentence,  the  name  of  Clarke 
with  those  of  Locke  and  Cudworth,  by  taking  for  eranted  that  his  metaphysical  opin- 
ions aspreed  exactly  with  those  commonly  ascribed  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  fiict,  on 
the  pomt  now  in  question,  his  creed  was  the  same  with  that  of  Malebranche.  The 
following  sentence  is  very  nearly  a  translation  of  a  passage  already  quoted  from  the 
latter.  "  The  course  of  nature,  truly  and  properly  spcakmg,  is  nothing  but  the  will 
of  God  producing  certain  effects  in  a  continued,  regular,  constant,  and  uniform  man- 
ner."    Clarke*8  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  698.  fol.  ed. 

I  We  are  indebted  to  La  Harpe  for  the  preservation  of  an  epigrammatic  line  (un 
vers  fort  plaiaanty  as  he  justly  calls  it)  on  this  celebrated  hypothesis :  <*  Lui,  quivoit 
tout  en  Dieu,  n'y  voit-il  pas  qu*U  estfou  ? — C'^toit  au  moins,"  La  Harpe  adds, "  un 
fou  qui  avoit  beaucoup  d'esprit." 

X  See  bis  Dictionary,  article  jSmeUus, 
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losophers,  Tvho  (according  to  Sir  William  Jones)  '<  believed 
that  the  whole  creation  was  rather  an  energy  than  a  work; 
by  which  the  infinite  Mind,  who  is  present  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  exhibits  to  his  creatures  a  set  of  percep- 
tions, like  a  wonderful  picture,  or  piece  of  music,  always 
varied,  yet  always  uniform.''  * 

In  some  of  Malebranche's  reasonings  upon  this  subject^ 
he  has  struck  into  the  same  train  of  thought  which  was 
afterwards  pursued  by  Berkeley  (an  author  to  whom  he 
bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  in  some  of  the  most  chax* 
acteristical  features  of  his  genius) ;  and,  had  he  not  beien 
restrained  by  religious  scruples,  he  would,  in  all  probability^ 
have  asserted,  not  less  confidently  than  his  successor,  that 
the  existence  of  matter  was  demonstrably  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  then  universally  admitted  by  philoso- 
phers. But  this  conclusion  Malebranche  rejects,  as  not 
reconcilable  with  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  ^'  in  the 
beginuiog  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  ^'  La 
foi  m'apprend  que  Dieu  a  cree  le  ciel  et  la  terre.  £lle 
m'apprend  que  I'Ecriture  est  un  livre  divin.  £t  ce  livre 
on  son  apparence  me  dit  nettement  et  positivement,  qu'il 
y  a  mille  et  mille  creatures*  Done  voila  toutes  mes  ap* 
parences  changees  en  realites.  II  y  a  des  corps ;  cela  est 
demontre  en  toute  rigueur  la  foi  supposee.''  f 

In  reflecting  on  the  repeated  reproduction  of  these  and 
other  ancient  paradoxes,  by  modern  authors,  whom  it 
would  be  highly  unjust  to  accuse  of  plagiarism; — still 
more,  in  reflecting  on  the  affinity  of  some  of  our  most  re- 
fined theories  to  the  popular  belief  in  a  remote  quarter  of 
the  globe,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suppose,  that  human 
invention  is  limited,  like  a  barrel-organ,  to  a  specific  num- 
ber of  tunes.  But  is  it  not  a  fairer  inference,  that  the 
province  of  pure  Imagination,  unbounded  as  it  may  at 

*  IntrodactiOD  to  a  translation  of  some  Hindoo  verses. 

t  Entretiens  sur  ]a  M^taphysique,  p.  207. 

The  celebrated  doubt  of  Descartes  concerning  all  truths  but  the  existence  of  his 
own  mind  (it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated)  was  the  real  source,  not  only  of  the  in- 
consistency of  Malebranche  on  this  head,  but  of  the  chief  meiaphyslcsA puzzles  after- 
wards started  by  Berkeley  and  Hume.  The  illogical  transition  by  which  he  at- 
tempted to  pass  from  this  first  principle  to  other  truths,  was  early  remarked  by  some 
of  his  own  followers,  who  were  accordingly  led  to  conclude,  that  no  man  can  have 
fun  assurance  of  any  thing  but  of  bis  own  individual  existence.  If  the  fundamental 
doubt  of  Descartes  be  admitted  as  reasonable,  the  conclusion  of  tihese  philosophers 
(who  were  distiDguished  by  the  name  ofEgnsts),  is  unavoidable. 
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first  appear,  is  narrow,  when  compared  with  the  regions 
opened  by  truth  and  nature  to  our  powers  of  observation 
and  reasoning  ?  *  Prior  to  the  time  of  Bacon,  the  phys- 
ical systems  of  the  learned  performed  their  periodical  rev- 
olutions in  orbits  as  small  as  the  metaphysical  hypotheses 
of  their  successors ;  and  yet,  who  would  now  set  any 
bounds  to  our  curiosity  in  the  study  of  the  material  uni- 
verse ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  intellectual  world  are  less  various,  o^  less  marked  with 
the  signatures  of  Divine  wisdom  ? 

It  forms  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
the  two  memorable  persons  who  have  suggested  these  re- 
marks, that  they  had  once^  and  only  onccy  the  pleasure  of 
a  short  interview.  "The  conversation,"  we  are  told, 
"  turned  on  the  non-existence  of  matter.  Malebranche, 
who  had  an  inflammation  in  his  lungs,  and  whom  Berkeley 
found  preparing  a  medicine  in  his  cell,  and  cooking  it  in 
a  small  pipkin,  exerted  his  voice  so  violently  in  the  heat 
of  their  dispute,  that  he  increased  his  disorder,  which  car- 
ried him  off  in  a  few  days  after."  t  It  is  impossible  not 
to  regret,  that  of  this  interview  there  is  no  other  record ; 
or  rather,  that  Berkeley  had  not  made  it  the  groundwork 
of  one  of  his  own  dialogues.  Fin^  as  his  imagination  was, 
it  could  scarcely  have  added  to  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  real  scene,  t 

*  The  limited  number  of  fables,  of  humorous  tales,  and  even  of  jests,  which,  H 
should  seem,  are  in  circulation  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  might  perhaps  be  alleged  as 
an  additional  confirmation  of  this  idea. 

t  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 

X  This  interview  happened  in  1715,  when  Berkeley  was  in  the  thirty- first  and  Male- 
branche in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  What  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
philosophical  world  (whether  for  the  better  or  worse  is  a  different  question)  has  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  intervenine;  century ! 

Dr.  Warburton,  who,  even  when  he  thinks  the  most  unsoundly,  always  possesses 
the  rare  merit  of  thinking  for  himself,  is  one  of  the  very  few  English  authors  who 
have  spoken  of  Malebranche  with  the  respect  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents.  **  All 
you  say  of  Malebranche,**  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Uurd, "  is  strictly  true ;  he  is 
an  admirable  writer.  There  is  something  very  different  in  the  fortune  of  Malebranche 
and  Locke.  When  Malebranche  first  appeared,  it  was  with  a  eener^  applause  and 
admiration ;  when  Locke  first  published  his  Essay,  he  had  hardly  a  single  approver. 
Now  Locke  is  universal,  and  Malebranche  sunk  into  obscurity.  AH  this  may  be  easUy 
accounted  for.  The  intrihsic  merit  of  either  was  out  of  the  question,  fiut  Male- 
branche supported  his  first  appearance  on  a  philosophy  in  the  highest  vogue ;  that 
philosophy  has  been  overturned  by  the  Newtonian,  and  Malebranche  has  ullen  with 
his  master.  It  was  to  no  purpose  to  tell  the  world  that  Malebranche  could  stand  with- 
out him.  The  public  never  examines  so  narrowly.  '  Not  but  that  there  was  another 
cause  sufficient  to  do  the  business ;  and  that  is,  ms  debasing  his  noble  work  with  his 
system  of  seeing  all  things  in  Ood.    When  this  happens  to  a  great  author,  one  half  of 
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Anthony  Amauld,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  theological  antagonists  of  Malebranche,  is  also 
entitled  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  French  philoso- 
phers of  this  period.  In  his  book  on  true  and  false  ideas, 
written  in  opposition  to  Malebranche's  scheme  of  our  see- 
ing all  things  in  God,  he  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Reid  to 
have  struck  the  first  mortal  blow  at  the  ideal  theory ;  and 
to  have  approximated  very  nearly  to  his  own  refutation 
of  this  ancient  and  inveterate  prejudice.*  A  step  so  im- 
portant would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  his  claim 
to  a  place  in  literary  history ;  but  what  chiefly  induces  me 
again  to  bring  forward  his  name,  is  the  reputation  he  has  so 
justly  acquired  by  his  treatise,  entitled  The  Art  of  Think- 
ing ;  t  a  treatise  written  by  Arnauld  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Nicole,  and  of  which  (considering  the  time  when 
it  appeared)  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  merits 
too  highly.  No  publication  certainly,  prior  to  Locke'3 
Essay,  can  be  named,  containing  so  much  good  sense,  and 
so  little  nonsense  on  the  science  of  Logic  ;  and  very  few 
have  since  appeared  on  the  same  subject,  which  can  be 
justly  preferred  to  it,  in  point  of  practical  utility.  If  the 
author  had  lived  in  the  present  age,  or  had  been  less  fet- 
tered by  a  prudent  regard  to  existing  prejudices,  the  tech- 
nical part  would  probably  have  been  reduced  within  a  still 
narrower  compass.     But,  even  there,  he  has  contrived  to 

his  readers  out  of  folly,  the  other  out  of  malice,  dwell  only  on  the  unsound  part»  and 
forget  the  other,  or  use  all  their  arts  to  have  it  forgotten. 

**  But  the  sage  Locke  supported  himself  by  no  system  on  the  one  hand ;  nor,  on 
the  other,  did  he  dishonor  himself  by  any  whimsies.  The  consequence  of  which 
was,  that,  neither  following  the  fashion,  nor  strikins  the  imagination,  he,  at  first,  had 
neither  followers  nor  admirers ;  but  being  every  where  clear,  and  every  where  solid, 
he  at  length  worked  his  way,  and  afterwards  was  subject  to  no  reverses.  He  was 
not  a/fected  by  the  new  fashions  in  philosophy,  who  leaned  upon  none  of  the  old ; 
nor  did  he  afford  ground  for  the  after  attacks  of  envy  and  folly  by  any  fanciful  hypo- 
thesis, which,  when  grown  stale,  are  the  most  nauseous  of  all  things." 

The  foregoing  reflections  on  the  opposite  fates  of  these  two  philosophers,  do  honor 
on  the  whole  to  Warburton's  penetration ;  but  the  unqualified  panegyric  on  Locke 
will  be  now  very  generally  allowed  to  furnish  an  additional  example  of  "  that  national 
spirit,  which,"  according  to  Hiime,  "  forms  the  great  happiness  of  the  English,  an(l 
leads  them  to  bestow  on  all  their  eminent  writers  such  praises  and  acclamations,  as 
may  often  appear  partial  and  excessive." 

*  The  following  very  concise  and  accurate  summary  of  Arnauld's  doctrine  concern- 
ing ideas  J  is  given  by  Brucker.  **  Antonius  Amaldus,  ut  arguraenta  Malebranchii  eo 
fortius  everteret,  peculiarem  sententiam  defendit,  asseruitque,  ideas  earumque  percep- 
tiones  esse  unum  idemque,  et  non  nisi  relationibus  diffeixe.  Ideam  scilicet  esse, 
qoatenus  ad  objectum  refertur  quod  mens  considerat;  perceptioiiem  vero,  quatenus 
ad  ipsam  mentem  quae  percipit ;  duplicem  tamen  lllam  relationem  ad  unam  pertinere 
mentis  modificationem."    Hiat  Phil,  de  Ideis,  pp.  247,  248. 

t  More  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic. 
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substitute  for  the  puerile  and  contemptible  examples  of 
common  logicians,  several  interesting  illustrations  from 
the  physical  discoveries  of  bis  immediate  predecessors ; 
and  has  indulged  himself  in  some  short  excursions,  which 
excite  a  lively  regret  that  he  had  not,  more  frequently  and 
freely,  given  scope  to  his  original  reflections*  Among 
these  excursions,  the  most  valuable,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  third  part,  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  logical  student,  as  an  important  and  in- 
structive supplement  to  the  enumeration  of  sophisms  given 
by  Aristotle.* 

The  soundness  of  judgment,  so  eminently  displayed  in 
The  Art  of  Thinking j  forms  a  curious  contrast  to  that  pas- 
sion for  theological  controversy,  and  that  zeal  for  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  purity  of  the  Faith,  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  ruling  passions  of  the  author's  mind.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty*three,  continuing  to  write  against 
Malebranche's  opinions  concerning  Nature  and  Grace^  to 
his  last  hour.  ^^  He  died,"  says  his  biographer,  *^  in  an 
obscure  retreat  at  Brussels,  in  1692,  without  fortune,  and 
even  without  the  comfort  of  a  servant ;  Ae,  whose  nephew 
had  been  a  Minister  of  State,  and  who  .might  himself  have 
been  a  Cardinal.  The  pleasure  of  being  able  to  publish 
his  sentiments  was  to  him  a  sufficient  recompense."  Ni- 
cole, his  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  worn  out  at  length 
with  these  incessant  disputes,  expressed  a  wish  to  retire 

*  According  to  Crousaz,  Tht  Art  of  Thinking  contributed  more  than  either  the 
Organon  of  Bacon,  or  the  Method  of  Descartes,  to  improve  the  established  modes  of 
ftcademical  education  on  the  Continent.  ( See  the  preface  to  his  Logie^  printed  at 
Creneva,  1724.)  Leibnitz  himself  has  mertioned  it  in  the  most  flattering  terms ; 
coupling  the  name  of  the  author  with  that  of  Pascal,  a  still  more  illustrious  ornament 
of  the  Port  Royal  Society  : — "  Ingeniosissimus  Pascalius  in  praeclara  dissertatione  de 
ingenio  Geometrico,  cujus  fragmentum  extat  in  ep^regio  libro  celeberrimi  viri  Antonii 
Arnaldi  de  Arte  bene  Cogitandi,"  &c. ;  but  lest  this  encomium  from  so  high  an  author- 
ity should  excite  a  curiosity  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  two 
works  here  mentioned,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  the  praises  bestowed  by  Leibnitz, 
whether  on  Kvinv  or  dead  authors,  are  not  always  to  be  strictly  and  literally  interpreted. 
**  No  one,"  sa^s  Hume,  '*  is  so  liable  to  an  excess  of  ad  miration  as  a  truly  great  genius." 
Wherever  Leibnitz  has  occasion  to  refer  to  any  work  of  solid  merit,  this  remark  ap- 
plies to  him  with  peculiar  force  ;  partly,  it  is  probable,  from  his  quick  and  sympatheUc 
perception  of  congenial  excellence,  and  partly  from  a  generous  anxiety  to  point  it  out 
to  the  notice  of  the  world.  It  affords,  on  the  other  hand,  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  force  of  prejudice,  that  Buffier,  a  learned  and  most  able  Jesuit,  should  have  been ' 
so  far  influenced  by  the  hatred  of  his  order  to  the  Jansenists,  as  to  distin^ish  the 
Port  Royal  Logic  with  a  cold  approbation  of  being  *'  a  judicious  eompilatton  from 
fonner  works  on  the  same  subject ; — particularly  .from  a  treatise  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
Forueca."     Cows  de  Sciences,  p.  873.    Paris,  1732. 
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from  the  field,  and  to  enjoy  repose.  <^  Repose!  "  replied 
Arnauld ;  "  won't  you  have  the  M'hole  of  eternity  to  re- 
pose in  ? '' 

An  anecdote  which  is  told  of  his  infancy,  when  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  his  subsequent  life,  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  the  force  of  impressions  received  in 
the  first  dawn  of  reason.  He  was  amusing  himself  one 
day  with  some  childish  sport,  in  the  library  of  the  Cardi- 
nal du  Perron,  when  he  requested  of  the  Cardinal  to  give 
him  a  pen : — "  And  for  what  purpose  ?  "  said  the  Cardi- 
nal.— "  To  write  books,  like  you,  against  the  Huguenots." 
The  Cardinal,  it  is  added,  who  was  then  old  and  infirm, 
could  not  conceal  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  so  hopeful  a 
successor ;  and,  as  he  was  putting  the  pen  into  his  hand, 
said,  ^*  I  give  it  to  you,  as  the  dying  shepherd  DamoBtas 
bequeathed  his  pipe  to  the  little  Corydon." 

The  name  of  Pascal  (that  prodigy  of  parts,  as  Locke 
calls  him)  is  more  familiar  to  modern  ears,  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  learned  and  polished  anchorites,  who  have 
rendered  the  sanctuary  of  Port  Royal  so  illustrious  ;  but 
his  writings  furnish  few  materials  for  philosophical  history. 
Abstracting  from  his  great  merits  in  mathematics  and  in 
physics,  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  the  Provincial 
Letters ;  a  work  from  which  Voltaire,  notwithstanding 
his  strong  prejudices  against  the  author,  dates  the^a^ton 
of  the  French  language ;  and  of  which  the  same  excel- 
lent judge  has  said,  that  "  Moliere's  best  comedies  do 
not  excel  them  in  wit,  nor  the  compositions  of  Bossuet  in 
sublimity."  The  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Gibbon  for 
this  book,  which  he  was  accustomed  from  his  youth  to 
read  once  a  year,  is  well  known ;  and  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  rapture  with  which  it  never  fails  to  be  spo- 
ken of  by  the  erudite  vulgar  *  in  this  country.  I  cannot 
help,  however,  suspecting,  that  it  is  now  more  praised  than 
read  in  Great  Britain  ;  so  completely  have  those  disputes, 
to  which  it  owed  its  first  celebrity,  lost  their  interest. 
Many  passages  in  it,  indeed,  will  always  be  perused  with 
delight;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  if  Gibbon  himself 
would  have  read  it  so  often  from  beginning  to  end,  had  it 

•  "  Eruditum  vulguu."    PHd.  Nat.  Hwt  Lib.  ii. 
VOL.  VI.  20 
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not  been  for  the  strong  hold  which  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies, and  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  had  early  taken 
of  his  mind. 

In  one  respect,  the  Provincial  Letters  are  well  entitled 
to  the  attention  of  philosophers  ;  inasmuch  as  they  present 
so  faithful  and  lively  a  picture  of  the  influence  of  false 
religious  views  in  perverting  the  moral  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. The  overwhelming  ridicule  lavished  by  Pascal  on 
the  whole  system  of  Jesuitical  casuistry,  and  the  happy 
effects  of  his  pleasantry  in  preparing,  from  a  distance,  the 
fall  of  that  formidable  order,  might  be  quoted  as  proofs, 
that  there  are  at  least  some  truths,  in  whose  defence  this 
weapon  may  be  safely  employed; — perhaps  with  more 
advantage  than  the  commanding  voice  of  Reason  herself. 
The  mischievous  absurdities  which  it  was  his  aim  to  cor- 
rect, scarcely  admitted  of  the  gravity  of  logical  discussion  ; 
requiring  only  the  extirpation  or  the  prevention  of  those 
early  prejudices  which  choke  the  growth  of  common  sense 
and  of  conscience :  and  for  this  purpose,  what  so  likely 
to  succeed  with  the  open  and  generous  minds  of  youth, 
as  Ridicule,  managed  with  decency  and  taste  ;  more  es- 
pecially when  seconded,  as  in  the  Provincial  Letters,  by 
acuteness  of  argument,  and  by  the  powerful  eloquence  of 
the  heart  ?  In  this  point  of  view,  few  practical  moralists  can 
boast  of  having  rendered  a  more  important  service  than 
Pascal  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity.  Were  it  not, 
indeed,  for  his  exquisite  satire,  we  should  already  be 
tempted  to  doubt,  if,  at  so  recent  a  date,  it  were  possible 
for  such  extravagancies  to  have  maintained  a  dangerous 
ascendant  over  the  human  understanding. 

The  unconnected  fragment  of  Pascal,  entitled  Thoughts 
on  Religion,  contains  various  reflections  which  are  equally 
just  and  ingenious ;  some  which  are  truly  sublime ;  and 
not  a  few  which  are  false  and  puerile  :  the  whole,  how- 
ever, deeply  tinctured  with  that  ascetic  and  morbid  mel- 
ancholy, which  seems  to  have  at  last  produced  a  partial 
eclipse  of  his  faculties.  Voltaire  has  animadverted  on 
this  fragment  with  much  levity  and  petulance ;  mingling, 
at  the  same  time,  with  many  very  exceptionable  strictures, 
several  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  justness. 
The  following  reflection  is  worthy  of  Addison ;  and  bears 
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a  Strong  resemblance  in  its  spirit  to  the  amiable  lessons 
inculcated  in  his  papers  on  Cheerfulness ;  *  "To  consider 
the  world  as  a  dungeon,  and  the  whole  human  race  as  so 
many  criminals  doomed  to  execution,  is  the  idea  of  an 
enthusiast ;  to  suppose  the  world  to  be  a  seat  of  delight, 
where  we  are  to  expect  nothing  but  pleasure,  is  the  dream 
of  a  Sybarite ;  but  to  conclude  that  the  Earth,  Man,  and 
the  lower  Animals,  are,  all  of  them,  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  an  unerring  Providence,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
system  of  a  wise  and  good  man." 

From  the  sad  history  of  this  great  and  excellent  person 
(on  whose  deep  superstitious  gloom  it  is  the  more  painful 
to  dwell,  that,  by  an  unaccountable,  though  not  singular 
coincidence,  it  was  occasionally  brightened  by  the  inof- 
fensive play  of  a  lively  and  sportive  fancy,)  the  eye  turns 
with  pleasure  to  repose  on  the  mitis  sapientia^  and  the 
Elysian  imagination  of  Fenelon.  The  interval  between 
the  deaths  of  these  two  writers  is  indeed  considerable  ; 
but  that  between  their  births  does  not  amount  to  thirty 
years ;  and  in  point  of  education,  both  enjoyed  nearly  the 
same  advantages. 

The  reputation  of  Fenelon  as  a  philosopher  would  prob- 
ably have  been  higher  and  more  universal  than  it  is,  if  he 
had  not  added  to  the  depth,  comprehension,  and  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  so  rich  a  variety  of  those  more 
pleasing  and  attractive  qualities,  which  are  commonly  re- 
garded rather  as  the  flowers  than  the  fruits  of  study. 
The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  Fenelon  of 
England,  whose  ingenious  and  original  essays  on  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination  would  have  been  much  more 
valued  by  modern  metaphysicians,  had  they  been  less 
beautifully  and  happily  written.  The  characteristical 
excellence,  however,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Carabray,  is 
that  moral  wisdom^  which,  as  Shaftesbury  has  well  ob- 
served, "  comes  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head  ;  '^ 
and  which  seems  to  depend  less  on  the  reach  of  our  rea- 
soning powers,  than  on  the  absence  of  those  narrow  and 
malignant  passions,  which,  on  all  questions  of  ethics  and 
politics  (perhaps  I  might  add  of  religion  also),  are  the  chief 
source  of  our  speculative  errors. 

•  SpecUtor,  No.  881  and  887. 
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The  Adventures  of  TelemachuSj  when  considered  as  a 
production  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  still  more  as 
the  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  is  a  sort  of  prodi- 
gy ;  and  it  may,  to  this  day,  be  confidently  recommended 
as  the  best  manual  extant,  for  impressing  on  the  minds  of 
youth  the  leading  truths,  both  of  practical  morals  and  of 
political  economy.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  concluded,  be- 
cause these  truths  appear  to  lie  so  near  the  surface,  and 
command  so  immediately  the  cordial  assent  of  the  under- 
standing, that  they  are  therefore  obvious  or  tritical ;  for 
the  case  is  the  same  with  all  the  truths  most  essential  to 
human  happiness.  The  importance  of  agriculture  and  of 
religious  toleration  to  the  prosperity  of  states  ;  the  crim- 
inal impolicy  of  thwarting  the  kind  arrangements  of  Prov- 
idence, by  restraints  upon  commerce ;  and  the  duty  of 
legislators  to  study  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  as  the 
groundwork  and  standard  of  their  own,  appear,  to  minds 
unsophisticated  by  inveterate  prejudices,  as  approaching 
nearly  to  the  class  of  axioms ;  yet,  how  much  ingenious 
and  refiued  discussion  has  been  employed,  even  in  our 
own  times,  to  combat  the  prejudices  which  every  where 
continue  to  struggle  against  them ;  and  how  remote  does 
the  period  yet  seem,  when  there  is  any  probability  that 
these  prejudices  shall  be  completely  abandoned! 

"But  how,"  said  Telemachus  to  Narbal,  "can  such  a 
commerce  as  this  of  Tyre  be  established  at  Ithaca  ?  " 
"  By  the  same  means,"  said  Narbal,  "  that  have  estab- 
lished it  here.  Receive  all  strangers  with  readiness  and 
hospitality ;  let  them  find  convenience  and  liberty  in  your 
ports ;  and  be  careful  never  to  disgust  them  by  avarice 
or  pride :  above  all,  never  restrain  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce, by  rendering  it  subservient  to  your  own  immedi- 
ate gain.  The  pecuniary  advantages  of  commerce  should 
be  left  wholly  to  those  by  whose  labor  it  subsists ;  lest 
this  labor,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  motive,  should  cease. 
There  are  more  than  equivalent  advantages  of  another 
kind,  which  must  necessarily  result  to  the  Prince  from  the 
wealth  which  a  free  commerce  will  bring  into  his  state ; 
and  commerce  is  a  kind  of  spring,  which  to  divert  from 
its  natural  channel  is  to  lose."  ^     Had  the  same  question 

*  Hawkesworth's  Tcuulation. 
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been  pat  to  Smith  or  to  Franklin  in  the  present  age,  what 
sounder  advice  could  they  have  offered  ? 

In  one  of  Feuelonh  Dialdgues  of  the  Deady  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates : 
**  It  is  necessary  that  a  people  should  have  written  laws, 
always  the  same,  and  consecrated  by  the  whole  nation ; 
that  these  laws  should  be  paramount  to  every  thing  else  ; 
that  those  who  govern  should  derive  their  authority  from 
them  alone ;  possessing  an  unbounded  power  to  do  all  the 
good  which  the  laws  prescribe,  and  restrained  from  every 
act  of  injustice  which  the  laws  prohibit." 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  a  work  which  did  not  appear  till 
many  years  after  his  death,  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  tracing  the  enlargement  of  Fenelon's  political  views, 
and  the  extent  of  his  Christian  charity.  It  is  entitled 
Direction  pour  la  Conscience  d^un  Roi ;  and  abounds  with 
as  liberal  and  enlightened  maxims  of  government  as,  un- 
der the  freest  constitutions,  have  ever  been  offered  by  a 
subject  to  a  sovereign.  Where  the  variety  of  excellence 
renders  selection  so  difficult,  I  must  not  venture  upon  any 
extracts ;  nor,  indeed,  would  I  willingly  injure  the  effect 
of  the  whole  by  quoting  detached  passages.  A  few  sen- 
tences on  liberty  of  conscience  (which  I  will  not  presume 
to  translate)  may  suffice  to  convey  jin  idea  of  the  general 
spirit  with  which  it  is  animated.  "  Sur  toute  chose,  ne 
forcez  jamais  vos  sujets  a  changer  de  religion.  Nulle 
puissance  humaine  ne  pent  forcer  le  retranchement  im- 
penetrable de  la  liberte  du  cceur.  La  force  ne  pent  jamais 
persuader  les  hommes ;  elle  ne  fait  que  des  hypocrites. 
Quand  les  rois  se  melent  de  religion,  au  lieu  de  la  prote- 
ger,  ils  la  mettent  en  servitude.  Accordez  a  tons  la  tol- 
erance civile,  non  en  approuvant  tout  comme  indifferent, 
mais  en  souffrant  avec  patience  tout  ce  que  Dieu  souffre, 
et  en  tachant  de  ramener  les  hommes  par  une  douce  per- 
suasion.'' 


And  so  much  for  the  French  philosophy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  extracts  last  quoted  forewarn  us, 
that  we  are  fast  approaching  to  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
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the  Human  Mind.  The  glow-worm  ^gins  to  pale  his  inef- 
fectual Jire  ;  and  we  scent  the  morning  air  of  the  coming 
day.  This  era  I  propose  to  date  from  the  publications  of 
Locke  and  of  Leibnitz ;  but  the  remarks  which  I  have  to 
offer  on  their  writings,  and  on  those  of  their  most  distin- 
guished successors,  I  reserve  for  the  Second  Part  of  this 
Discourse ;  confining  myself,  at  present,  to  a  very  short 
retrospect  of  the  state  of  philosophy,  during  the  preceding 
period,  in  some  other  countries  of  Europe.* 


SECTION  III. 

Progress  of  Philosophy  during  the  Seventeenth  Century,  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
not  included  in  the  preceding  Review. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
philosophical  spirit  which  had  arisen  w^th  such  happy 
auspices  in  England  and  in  France,  has  left  behind  it  few  . 
or  no  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  On 
all  questions  connected  with  the  science  of  mind  (a  phrase 
which  I  here  use  in  its  largest  acceptation),  authority 
continued  to  be  every  where  mistaken  for  argument ;  nor 
can  a  single  work  be  named,  bearing,  in  its  character,  the 
most  distant  resemblance  to  the  Organon  of  Bacon ;  to 
the  Meditations  of  Descartes ;  or  to  the  bold  theories  of 
that  sublime  genius,  who,  soon  after,  was  to  shed  so  daz- 
zling a  lustre  on  the  north  of  Germany.  Kepler  and  Ga- 
lileo still  lived  ;  the  former  languishing  in  poverty  at 
Prague^  the  latter  oppressed  with  blindness,  and  with 
ecclesiastical  persecution  at  Florence  ;  but  their  pursuits 
were  of  a  nature  altogether  foreign  to  our  present  subject. 

One  celebrated  work  alone,  the  treatise  of  Grotius  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads  (first  printed  in  1625),  arrests  our  at- 
tention among  the  crowd  of  useless  and  forgotten  volumes, 
which  were  then  issuing  from  the  presses  of  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  influence  of  this  treatise,  in 
giving  a  new  direction  to  the  studies  of  the  learned,  was 

*  I  have  classed  Telemaque  and  the  Direction  povr  la  Conseienee  d*un  Un  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century^  although  the  publication  of  the  former 
was  not  peimitted  till  after  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  nor  that  of  the  latter 
till  1748.  The  tardy  appearance  of  both  only  shows  how  far  the  author  had  shot 
a-head  of  the  orthodox  religion  and  politics  of  his  times. 
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SO  remarkable,  and  continued  so  long  to  operate  with  un- 
diminished effect,  that  it  is  necessary  to  allot  to  the  author, 
and  to  his  successors,  a  space  considerably  larger  than 
may,  at  first  sight,  seem  due  to  their  merits.  Notwith- 
standing the  just  neglect  into  which  they  have  lately  fal- 
len in  our  Universities,  it  will  be  found,  on  a  close  exam- 
ination, that  they  form  an  important  link  in  the  history 
of  modern  literature.  It  was  from  their  school  that  most 
of  our  best  writers  on  Ethics  have  proceeded,  and  many 
of  our  most  original  inquirers  into  the  Human  Mind ;  and 
it  is  to  the  same  school  (as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in 
the  Second  Part  of  this  Discourse),  that  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  modern  science  of  Political  Economy.* 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  read  the 
treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacisj  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that,  under  this  title,  Grotius  has  aimed  at  a  com- 
plete system  of  Natural  Law.  Condillac  says,  that  he 
chose  the  title,  in  order  to  excite  a  more  general  curiosi- 
ty;  adding  (and  I  believe,  very  justly),  that  many  of  the 
most  prominent  defects  of  his  work  may  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  a  compliance  with  the  taste  of  his  age.  "  The  author," 
says  Condillac,  "  was  able  to  think  for  himself ;  but  he 
constantly  labors  to  support  his  conclusions  by  the  author- 
ity of  others  ;  producing,  on  many  occasions,  in  support  of 
the  most  obvious  and  indisputable  propositions,  a  long 
string  of  quotations  from  the  Mosaic  law ;  froto  the  Gos- 
pels ;  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  from  the  Casuists ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  in  the  very  same  paragraph,  from 
Ovid  and  Aristophanes."  In  consequence  of  this  cloud 
of  witnesses,  alwaiys  at  hand  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  ax- 
ioms, not  only  is  the  attention  perpetually  interrupted  and 
distracted  ;  but  the  author's  reasonings,  even  when  per- 
fectly solid  and  satisfactory,  fail  in  making  a  due  impres- 
sion on  the  reader's  mind  ;  while  the  very  little  that  there 
probably  was  of  systematical  arrangement  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  book,  is  totally  kept  out  of  view. 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  conse- 

*  From  a  letter  of  Grotius,  quoted  by  Gassendi,  we  learn,  that  the  treatise  De  Jure 
JBelH  et  Pads  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  his  learned  friend  Peireskius.  "  Non 
otior.  Bed  in  jUo  de  jure  gentium  opere  pergo,  quod  si  tale  futurum  est,  ut  lectores 
demereri  possit,  habebit quod  tibi  debeat posteiitas, qui  mead  hunclaboremet  auzitio 
et  hortatu  tuoexcitasti.**     Gassendi  Opera,  Tom.  V.  p.  294. 
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quence  of  some  of  them,  the  impression  produced  by  the 
treatise  in  question,  on  its  first  publication,  was  singu- 
larly great.  The  stores  of  erudition  displayed  in  it,  re- 
commended it  to  the  classical  scholar ;  while  the  happy 
application  of  the  author's  reading  to  the  affairs  of  human 
life,  drew  the  attention  of  such  men  as  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus;  of  his  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  ; 
and  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Lewis.  The  last 
of  these  was  so  struck  with  it,  that  he  founded  at  Hei- 
delberg a  Professorship  for  the  express  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations ; — an  office  which 
he  bestowed  on  Puffendorf ;  the  most  noted,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  aspired  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Grotius* 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Puffendorf  possess  little 
merit  in  point  of  originality,  being  a  sort  of  medley  of  the 
doctrines  of  Grotius,  with  some  opinions  of  Hobbes  ;  but 
his  book  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  comparative  concise- 
ness, order,  and  perspicuity ;  and  accordingly  came  very 
generally  to  supplant  the  treatise  of  Grotius,  as  a  manual 
or  institute  for  students,  notwithstanding  its  immense 
inferiority  in  genius,  in  learning,  and  in  classical  com- 
position. 

The  authors  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent, 
have  since  employed  themselves  in  commenting  on  Gro- 
tius and  Puffendorf,  or  in  abridging  their  systems,  or 
in  altering  their  arrangements,  are  innumerable  ;  but  not-* 
withstanding  all  their  industry  and  learning,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  name  any  class  of  writers,  whose  labors 
have  been  of  less  utility  to  the  world.  The  same  ideas 
are  constantly  recurring  in  an  eternal  circle ;  the  opinions 
of  Grotius  and  of  Puffendorf,  where  they  are  at  all 
equivocal,  are  anxiously  investigated,  and  sometimes  in- 
volved in  additional  obscurity  ;  while,  in  the  meantime, 
the  science  of  Natural  Jurisprudence  never  advances  one 
single  step  ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  recent  birth,  seems 
already  sunk  into  a  state  of  dotage.* 

*  I  have  borrowed,  in  this  last  paragraph,  some  expressions  from  Lampredi. 
*'  Grotii  et  Puffendorfii  Interpretes,  viri  quidem  diligentissimi,  sed  qui  vtx  fructum 
aliquem  tot  commentariis,  adnotationibiis,  compeDdiis,  tabulis,  cieterisque  ejosmodi 
aridisnmis  laboiibus  attulerant :  perpotuo  circulo  eadem  res  drcumagitur,  quid  uter^ 
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In  perusing  the  systems  now  referred  to,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  a  very  painful  dissatisfaction,  from  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  object  aimed  at  by 
the  authors.  So  vague  and  indeterminate  is  the  general 
scope  of  their  researches,  that  not  only  are  different  views 
of  the  subject  taken  by  different  writers,  but  even  by  the 
same  writer  in  different  parts  of  his  work  ; — a  circum- 
stance which,  of  itself,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  slen- 
der additions  they  have  made  to  the  stock  of  useful 
knowledge ;  and  which  is  the  real  source  of  that  chaos 
of  heterogeneous  discussions,  through  which  the  reader 
is  perpetually  forced  to  fight  his  way.  A  distinct  con- 
ception of  these  different  views  will  be  found  to  throw 
more  light  than  might  at  first  be  expected  on  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Moral  and  of  Political  science ;  and 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  as  accurately  as  I  can^  to 
disentangle  and  separate  them  from  each  other,  at  the 
risk,  perhaps,  of  incurring,  from  some  readers,  the  charge 
of  prolixity.  The  most  important  of  them  may,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
heads : 

1.  Among  the  different  ideas  which  have  been  formed 
of  Natural  Jurisprudence,  one  of  the  most  common  (par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  systems)  supposes  its  object  to  be 
— To  lay  down  those  rules  of  justice  which  would  be 
binding  on  men  living  in  a  social  state,  without  any  pos- 
itive institutions  ;  or  (as  it  is  frequently  called  by  writers 
on  this  subject)  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature. 
This  idea  of  the  province  of  Jurisprudence  seems  to  have 
been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Grotius,  in  various  parts 
of  his  treatise. 

To  this  speculation  about  the  state  of  nature,  Grotius 
was  manifestly  led  by  his  laudable  anxiety  to  counteract 
the  attempts  then  recently  made  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  morality.  That  moral  distinctions  are  created 
entirely  by  the  arbitrary  and  revealed  will  of  God,  had, 
before  his  time,  been  zealously  maintained  by  some  the- 

que  senserit  qusritur,  interdum  etiam  utriusque  sententie  obscurantur;  disciplina 
nostra  tameo  ne  latum  quidem  unt|;uem  progreditur,  et  dum  aliorum  sententiae  dia- 
quinmtur  et  ^xplanantur,  Rerum  Natura  quasi  senio  coofecta  squalestit,  neglectaque 
jacet  et  inobservata  omnino.'*    JuriB  PubUd  Theoremaia,  p.  84. 

VOL.  VI.  21 
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ologians  even  of  the  reformed  church ;  while,  among  the 
political  theorists  of  the  same  period,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  refer  these  distinctions  (as  was  afterwards  done  by 
Hobbes)  to  the  positive  institutions  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. In  opposition  to  both,  it  was  contended  by  Gro- 
tius,  that  there  is  a  natural  law  coeval  with  the  human 
constitution,  from  which  positive  institutions  derive  all 
their  force  ;  a  truth  which,  how  obvious  and  tritical  soever 
it  may  now  appear,  was  so  opposite  in  its  spirit  to  the 
illiberal  systems  taught  in  the  monkish  establishments, 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  exhaust  in  its  support  all 
his  stores  of  ancient  learning.  The  older  writers  on  Ju- 
risprudence must,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  have  had  great 
merit  in  dwelling  so  much  on  this  fundamental  principle ; 
a  principle  which  renders  "  Man  a  Law  to  Him'self;  " 
and  which,  if  it  be  once  admitted,  reduces  the  metaphys- 
ical question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty 
to  an  object  merely  of  speculative  curiosity.*  To  this 
faculty  the  ancients  frequently  give  the  name  of  reason ; 
as  in  that  noted  passage  of  Cicero,  where  he  observes, 
that  "  right  reason  is  itself  a  law ;  congenial  to  the  feel- 
ings of  nature  ;  diffused  among  all  men;  uniform;  eter- 
nal ;  calling  us  imperiously  to  our  duty,  and  peremptorily 
prohibiting  every  violation  of  it.  Nor  does  it  speak," 
continues  the  same  author^  ^^  one  language  at  Rome  and 
another  at  Athens,  varying  from  place  to  place,  or  time 
to  time  ;  but  it  addresses  itself  to  all  nations,  and  to  all 
ages ;  deriving  its  authority  from  the  common  Sovereign 
of  the  universe,  and  carrying  home  its  sanctions  to  every 
breast,  by  the  inevitable  punishment  which  it  inflicts  on 
transgressors."  t 

The  habit  of  considering  morality  under  the  similitude 
of  a  lawj  (a  law  engraved  on  the  human  heart,)  led  not 

*  **  Upon  whatever  we  suppose  that  our  moral  faculties  are  founded,  whether  upon 
a  certain  modification  of  reason,  upon  an  original  instinct,  called  a  moral  sense,  or 
upon  some  other  principle  of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  given 
us  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  in  this  Ufe.  They  carry  along  with  them  the  most 
evident  badges  of  this  authority,  which  denote  that  they  were  set  up  within  us  to  be 
the  supreme  arbiters  of  all  our  actions,  to  superintend  all  our  senses,  passions,  and 
appetites,  and  to  judge  how  far  each  of  them  was  either  to  be  indulged  or  restrained. 
.  The  rules,  therefore,  which  they  prescribe,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  commands  and 
laws  of  the  Deity,  promulgated  by  those  vicegerents  wmch  he  has  set  up  within  us." 
(Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  SentimenU,  Part  iii.  chap.  6.) — Sed  also  Dr.  Butler's 
veiy  original  and  philosophical  Diicawsea  an  Human  J\rature. 

t  Frag.  lib.  iu.  de  JRep. 
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imnaturally  to  an  application  to  ethical  subjects  of  the 
technical  language  and  arrangements  of  the  Roman  juris^ 
prudence  ;  and  this  innovation  was  at  once  facilitated  and 
encouraged,  by  certain  peculiarities  in  the  nature  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  virtues, — that  of  justice ;  pe- 
culiarities which,  although  first  explained  fully  by  Hume 
and  Smith,  were  too  prominent  to  escape  altogether  the 
notice  of  preceding  moralists. 

The  circumstances  which  distinguish  justice  from  the 
other  virtues,  are  chiefly  two.  In  the  first  pteice,  its 
rules  may  be  laid  down  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  where- 
of moral  precepts  do  not,  in  any  other  instance,  admit* 
Secondly,  its  rules  may  be  enforced,  inasmuch  as  every 
transgression  of  them  implies  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
others.  For  the  illustration  of  both  propositions,  I  must 
refer  to  the  eminent  authors  just  mentioned. 

As,  in  the  case  of  justice,  there  is  always  a  right,  on 
the  one  hand,  corresponding  to  an  obligation  on  the 
other,  the  various  rules  enjoined  by  it  may  be  stated  in 
two  different  forms ;  either  as  a  system  of  duties,  or  as 
a  system  of  rights.  The  former  view  of  the  subject  be- 
longs properly  to  the  moralists — the  latter  to  the  lawyer. 
It  is  this  last  view  that  the  writers  on  Natural  Jurispru- 
dence (most  of  whom  were  lawyers  by  profession)  have 
in  general  chosen  to  adopt ;  although,  in  the  same  works, 
both  views  will  be  found  to  be  not  unfrequently  blended 
together. 

To  some  indistinct  conception,  among  the  earlier  writ- 
ers on  Natural  Law,  of  these  peculiarities  in  the  nature 
of  justice,  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  remarkable  con- 
trast pointed  out  by  Mr.  Smith,  between  the  ethical  sys- 
tems of  ancient  and  of  modern  times.  ^^  In  none  of  the 
ancient  moralists,"  he  observes,  "  do  we  find  any  attempt 
towards  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  rules  of  justice. 
On  the  contrary,  Cicero  in  his  Offices,  and  Aristotle  in 
his  Ethics,  treat  of  justice  in  the  same  general  manner 
in  which  they  treat  of  generosity  or  of  charity."* 

But,  although  the  rules  of  justice  are  in  every  case 
precise  and  indispensable  ;  and  although  their  authority  is 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimeuts,  Pvt  vii.  sect.  4. 
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altogether  independent  of  that  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it 
would  obviously  be  absurd  to  spend  much  time  in  specu- 
lating about  the  principles  of  this  natural  law,  as  appli- 
cable to  men  before  the  establishment  of  government. 
The  same  state  of  society,  which  diversifies  the  condition 
of  individuals  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  suggest  prob- 
lematical questions  with  respect  to  their  rights  and  their 
duties,  necessarily  gives  birth  to  certain  conventional  laws 
or  customs,  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  different  mem- 
bers ofxhe  association  is  to  be  guided ;  and  agreeably 
to  which  the  disputes  that  may  arise  among  them  are  to 
be  adjusted.  The  imaginary  state  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  the  State  of  Nature^  though  it  certainly  does  not 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  moral  right  of  property  arising  from 
labor,  yet  it  excludes  all  that  variety  of  cases  concerning 
its  alienation  and  transmission,  and  the  Q|utual  covenants 
of  parties,  which  the.  political  union  alone  could  create; 
— an  order  of  thiugs,Sndeed,  which  is  virtually  supposed 
in  alaiost  all  the  speculations  about  which  the  law  of 
nature  is  commonly  employed. 

2.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  very  narrow 
field  of  study,  which  Jurisprudence,  considered  in  this 
light,  was  found  to  open,  that  its  province  was  gradually 
edarged,  so  as  to  comprehend,  not  merely  the  rules  of 
justice,  but  the  rules  enjoining  all  our  other  moral  duties. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  province  of  Jurisprudence  which  was 
thus  enlarged.  A  corresponding  extension  was  also 
given,  by  the  help  of  arbitrary  definitions,  to  its  technical 
phraseology,  till  at  length  the  whole  doctrines  of  prac- 
tical ethics  came  to  be  moulded  into  an  artificial  form, 
originally  copied  from  the  Roman  code.  Although  jus- 
tice is  the  only  branch  of  virtue  in  which  every  moral 
Obligation  implies  a  corresponding  Right,  the  writers  on 
Natural  Law  have  contrived,  by  fictions  of  imperfect 
rights,  and  of  external  rights,  to  treat  indirectly  of  all 
our  various  duties,  by  pointing  out  the  rights  which  are 
supposed  to  be  their  correlates  : — in  other  words,  they 
have  contrived  to  exhibit,  in  the  form  of  a  system  of 
rights,  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  duty  of  man.  This 
idea  of  Jurisprudence,  which  identifies  its  object  with 
that  of  Moral  Philosophy,  seems  to  coincide  nearly  with 
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that  of  Puffendorf ;  and  some  vague  notion  of  the  same 
sort  has  manifestly  given  birth  to  many  of  the  digressions 
of  Grotius. 

Whatever  judgment  may  now  be  pronounced  on  the 
effects  of  this  innovation,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
considered,  not  only  at  the  time,  but  for  many  years 
afterwards,  as  highly  favorable.  A  very  learned  and  re- 
spectable writer,  Mr.  Carmichael  of  Glasgow,  compares 
them  to  the  improvements  made  in  Natural  Philosophy 
by  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon.  **  No  person,'^  he  ob- 
serves, "  liberally  educated,  can  be  ignorant,  that,  within 
the  recollection  of  ourselves  and  of  our  fathers,  philosophy 
has  advanced  to  a  state  of  progressive  improvement  hith- 
erto unexampled  ;  in  consequence  partly  of  the  rejection 
of  scholastic  absurdities,  and  partly  of  the  accession  of 
new  discoveries.  Nor  does  this  remark  apply  solely  to 
Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  improvements  accom- 
plished by  the  united  labors  of  the  learned  have  forced 
themselves  on  the  notice  even  of  the  vulgar,  by  their 
palpable  influence  on  the  mechanical  arts.  The  other 
branches  of  philosophy  also  have  been  prosecuted  dur- 
ing the  last  century  with  no  less  success ;  and  none 
of  them  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  than  the  science 
of  Morals. 

^^  This  science,  so  much  esteemed,  and  so  assiduously 
cultivated  by  the  sages  of  antiquity,  lay,  for  a  length  of 
time,  in  common  with  all  the  other  useful  arts,  buried 
in  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages,  till  (soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century)  the  incompara- 
ble treatise  of  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  restored  to 
more  than  its  ancient  splendor  that  part  of  it  which  de- 
fines the  relative  duties  of  individuals ;  and  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  variety  of  cases  compre- 
hended under  it,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  any. 
Since  that  period,  the  most  learned  and  polite  scholars 
of  Europe,  as  if  suddenly  roused  by  the  alarm  of  a  trum- 
pet, have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
study, — so  strongly  recommended  to  their  attention,  not 
merely  by  its  novelty,  but  by  the  importance  of  its  con- 
clusions, and  the  dignity  of  its  object.''  * 

*  The  last  sentence  is  thus  expressed  in  the  original.     "  £x  ilio  tempore,  quasi 
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I  have  selected  this  passage,  in  preference  to  many 
others  that  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  purpose  from 
writers  of  higher  name  ;  because,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
historical  sketch,  it  appears  to  me  peculiarly  interesting 
to  mark  the  progress  of  Ethical  and  Political  speculation 
in  that  seat  of  learning,  which,  not  many  years  after- 
wards, was  to  give  birth  to  the  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments^ and  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  powerful  effect  which  the 
last  of  these  works  has  produced  on  the  political  opinions 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  renders  it  unnecessary,  in  a 
Discourse  destined  to  form  part  of  a  Scotish  Encyclopcedia^ 
to  offer  any  apology  for  attempting  to  trace,  with  some 
minuteness,  the  train  of  thought  by  which  an  undertaking, 
so  highly  honorable  to  the  literary  character  of  our  coun- 
try, seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  author, 

classico  dato,  ab  eruditissimis  passim  et  politissimis  viris  excoli  certatim  ccepit  util- 
issima  hiec  nobilissimaque  doctrina."  (See  the  edition  of  Puffendorf,  De  officio 
Hominis  et  CSviSt  by  Professor  Gerschom  Carmichael  of  Glasgow,  1724 ;)  an  author 
whom  Dr.  Hutcheson  pronounces  to  be  "  by  far  the  best  Commentator  on  Puflen- 
dorf;  and  whose  notes,**  he  adds,  "  are  of  much  more  value  than  (he  text.**  See 
his  short  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy. 

Pufiendorf 's  principal  work,  entitled  De  Jure  JVcUura  et  Gentium^  was  first 
printed  in  1672,  and  was  afterwards  abridged  by  the  author  into  the  small  volume  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  The  idea  of  Puffendorf 's  aim,  formed  by  Mr. 
Carmichael,  coincides  exactly  with  the  account  of  it  given  in  the  text:  **  Hoc  de- 
mum  tractatu  edito,  facile  intellexerunt  aequiores  harum  rerum  arbitri,  non  aliara  esse 
genuinam  Morwn  Philosophiam,  quam  que  ex  evidentlbus  principiis,  in  ipsa  rerum 
natura  fundatis,  hominis  atque  civis  officia,  in  singulis  vitc&  humans  circumstantiis 
debita,  eruit  ac  demonstrat ;  atque  adeo  Juris  Naturalis  scientiam,  quantum  vis  diver- 
sam  ab  Ethica  que  in  scholis  dudum  obtinuerat,  prie  se  ferret  faciem,  non  esse,  quod 
ad  scopum  et  rem  tractandam,  vere  aliam  disciplinam,  sed  eandem  rectius  duntaxat 
et  solidius  traditam,  ita  ut,  ad  quem  prius  male  colUoeaveiit,  tandem  reipsa  feriret 
scopum.'*  See  Carmichaers  edition  of  the  Treatise  De  Officio  Hominia  et  Cims, 
p.  7. 

To  so  late  a  period  did  this  admiration  of  the  Treatise  De  Officio  Hominis  et 
Cifyis  continue  in  our  Scotch  Universities,  that  the  very  learned  and  respectable  Sir 
John  Pringle  (afterwards  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,)  adopted  it  as 
the  text-book  for  his  lectures,  while  he  held  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Edinburgh.  Nor  does  the  case  seem  to  have  been  different  in  England.  "  I  am 
going,*'  says  Gray,  in  a  letter  written  while  a  student  at  Cambridge,  "  to  attend  a 
lecture  on  one  Puffendorf.**  And,  much  in  the  same  spirit,  Voltaire  thus  expresses 
himself  with  respect  to  the  schools  of  the  Continent :  *'  On  est  partage,  dans  les 
^coles,  entre  Grotius  et  Puffendorf.  Croyez  moi,  lisez  les  Offices  de  Ciceron.*' 
From  the  contemptuous  tone  of  these  two  writers,  it  should  seem  that  the  old  sys- 
tems of  Natural  Jurisprudence  had  entirely  lost  their  credit  among  men  of  taste  and 
of  enlarged  views,  long  before  they  ceased  to  form  an  essential  part  of  academical  in- 
struction'; thus  aflfording  an  additional  confirmation  of  Mr.  Smith's  complaint,  that 
"  the  greater  part  of  universities  have  not  been  very  forward  to  adopt  improvements 
afler  they  were  made;  and  that  several  of  those  learned  societies  have  chosen  to  re- 
main, for  a  long  time,  the  sanctuaries,  in  which  exploded  systems  found  shelter  and 
protection,  afler  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  other  comec  of  the  world.'* 
Considering  his  own  successful  exertions,  in  his  academical  capacity,  to  remedy  this 
evU,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Smith  had  Grotius  and  ^Pufiendocf  in  his  view, 
when  he  wrote  the  foregoing  sentence. 
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The  extravagance  of  the  praise  lavished  on  Grotius  and 
Puffendorf,  in  the  above  citation  from  Carmichael.  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  degraded  state  into  which  Eth- 
ics had  fallen  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  led  to  the 
study  of  it,  either  as  a  preparation  for  the  casuistical  dis- 
cussions subservient  to  the  practice  of  auricular  confes- 
sion, or  to  justify  a  scheme  of  morality  which  recommend- 
ed the  useless  austerities  of  an  ascetic  retirement,  in 
preference  to  the  manly  duties  of  social  life.  The  prac- 
tical doctrines  inculcated  by  the  writers  on  Natural  Law, 
were  all  of  them  favorable  to  active  virtue ;  and,  how 
reprehensible  soever  in  point  of  form,  were  not  only 
harmless,  but  highly  beneficial  in  their  tendency.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  so  diversified  (particularly  in  the 
work  of  Grotius)  with  beautiful  quotations  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  to  the  absurd  and  illiberal  systems 
which  they  supplanted  ;  and  perhaps  to  these  passageis,  to 
which  they  thus  gave  a  sort  of  systematical  connexion,  the 
progress  whicli  the  science  made  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  may,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  be  as- 
cribed. Even,  now  when  so  very  different  a  taste  pre- 
vails, the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  possesses  many 
charms  to  a  classical  reader ;  w^ho,  although  he  may  not 
always  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  author's  reasonings, 
must  at  least  be  dazzled  and  delighted  with  the  splendid 
profusion  of  his  learning. 

The  field  of  Natural  Jurisprudence,  however,  was  not 
long  to  remain  circumspribed  within  the  narrow  limits 
commonly  assigned  to  the  province  of  Ethics.  The  con- 
trast between  natural  law  and  positive  institution,  which 
it  constantly  presents  to  the  mind,  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly suggested  the  idea  of  comprehending  under  it 
every  question  concerning  right  and  wrong,  on  which  pos- 
itive law  is  silent.  Hence  the  origin  of  two  different 
departments  of  Jurisprudence,  little  attended  to  by  some 
of  the  first  authors  who  treated  of  it,  but  afterwards,  from 
their  practical  importance,  gradually  encroaching  more 
and  more  on  those  ethical  disquisitions  by  which  they 
were  suggested.  Of  these  departments,  the  one  refers  to 
the  conduct  of  individuals  in  those  violent  and  critical 
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moments  when  the  bonds  of  political  society  ar^  torn 
asunder ;  the  other,  to  the  mutual  relations  of  independ- 
ent communities.  The  questions  connected  with  the 
former  article,  lie  indeed  within  a  comparatively  narrow 
compass  ;  but  on  the  latter  so  much  has  been  written,  that 
what,  was  formerly  called  Natural  Jurisprudence,  has  been, 
in  later  times,  not  unfrequently  •  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.  The  train  of  thought 
by  which  both  subjects  came  to  be  connected  with  the 
systems  now  under  consideration,  consists  of  a  few  very 
simple  and  obvious  steps. 

As  an  individual  who  is  a  member  of  a  political  body 
necessarily  gives  up  his  will  to  that  of  the  governors  who 
are  entrusted  by  the  people  with  the  supreme  power,  it 
is  his  duty  to  submit  to  those  inconveniences  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  all  human  establish- 
ments, may  incidentally  fall  to  his  own  lot.  This  duty  is 
founded  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  from  which,  indeed,  (as 
must  appear  evident  on  the  slightest  reflection)  conven- 
tional law  derives  all  its  moral  force  and  obligation.  The 
great  end,  however,  of  the  political  union  being  a  sense  of 
general  utility,  if  this  end  should  be  manifestly  frustrated, 
either  by  the  injustice  of  laws,  or  the  tyranny  of  rulers, 
individuals  must  have  recourse  to  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral law,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  it  is  competent  for 
them  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  country,  or  to 
resist  its  governors  by  force.  To  Jurisprudence,  there- 
fore, considered  in  this  light,  came  with  great  propriety 
to  be  referred  all  those  practical  discussions  which  re- 
late to  the  limits  of  allegiance,  and  the  right  of  resist- 
ance. 

By  a  step  equally  simple,  the  province  of  the  science 
was  still  farther  extended.  As  independent  states  ac- 
knowledge no  superior,  the  obvious  inference  was,  that 
the  disputes  arising  amgng  them  must  be  determined  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Law  of  Nature ;  and  accordingly,  this  ^ 
law,  when  applied  to  states,  forms  a  separate  part  of  Ju- 
risprudence, under  the  title  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  By 
some  writers  we  are  told,  that  the  general  principles  of  the 
Law  of  Nature,  and  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  are  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  the  distinction  between  them  is  merely 
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verbal.  To  this  opinion,  which  is  very  confidently  stated 
by  Hobbes,*  Puffendorf  has  given  his  sanction ;  and,  in 
conformity  to  it,  contents  himself  with  laying  down  the 
general  principles  of  natural  law,  leaving  it  to  the  reader 
to  apply  it  as  he  may  find  necessary,  to  individuals  or  to 
societies. 

The  later  writers  on  Jurisprudence  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  separate  the  law  of  nations  from  that  part  of 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  individuals ;  t  but 
without  being  at  sufficient  pains  to  form  to  themselves  a 
definite  idea  of  the  object  of  their  studies.  Whoever 
takes  the  trouble  to  look  into  their  systems,  will  immedi- 


*  "  Lex  Naturalis  dividi  potest  in  naturalem  hominum,  que  sola  obtiouit  did  Lex 
Naturs,  et  naturalem  dvitatum,  que  did  potest  Lex  Gentium,  vulgo  autem  Jus 
Gentium  appellatur.  Praecepta  utriusque  eadem  sunt ;  sed  quia  dvitates  semel  insti- 
tute induunt  proprietates  hominum  personates,  lex,  quam  loquentes  de  hominura 
8iiiguk>ram  offido  naturalem  didmus,  applicata  totis  dntatibus,  nationibus,  sive  gen- 
tibufl,  Tocatur  Jus  Gentium."   De  Cine,  cap.  xiv.  §  4. 

In  a  late  publication,  from  the  title  of  which  some  attention  to  dates  might  have 
been  expected,  we  are  told,  that  *<  Hobbes's  book  De  Cive  appeared  but  a  little  time 
Jtefore  the  treatise  of  Grodus  ; "  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  Hobbes's  book  did  not 
appear  till  twenty-two  years  after  it.  A  few  copies  were  indeed  printed  at  Paris, 
and  privately  circulated  by  Hobbes,  as  early  as  1642,  but  the  book  was  not  publish- 
ed till  1647.  (See  **  jtfn  Inquiry  into  the  Foundation  and  History  of  the  Law  of 
JWifums  in  Europe"  &c.  By  Robert  Ward  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  London, 
1795.)  This  inaccuracy,  however,  is  trifling,  when  compared  with  those  committed 
in  the  same  work,  in  stating  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  two  systems. 

As  a  writer  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  Hobbes  is  now  altogether  unworthy  of  notice. 
I  shaD  therefore  only  remark  on  this  part  of  his  philosophy,  that  its  aim  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Grotius ;  the  latter  laboring,  through  the  whole  of  his  treatise, 
to  extend,  as  far  as  possible,  among  independent  states,  the  same  laws  of  justice  and 
pf  humanity,  which  are  universally  recognised  among  individuals ;  while  Hobbes,  by 
inoerting  the  argument,  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  show,  that  the  moral  repulsion  which 
commoiSy  exists  between  independent  and  neighbouring  communities,  is  an  exact 
picture  of  that  which  existed  among  individuals  prior  to  the  origin  of  government. 
The  inference,  indeed,  was  most  illogical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  social  attraction 
among  individuals  which  is  the  source  of  die  mutual  repulsion  among  nations  :  and 
as  this  attraction  invariably  operates  with  the  greatest  force,  where  the  individual  is 
the  most  complet^y  independent  of  his  species,  and  where  the  advantages  of  the 
political  union  are  the  least  sensibly  felt.  If,  in  any  state  of  human  nature,  it  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  quite  evanescent,  it  is  in  large  and  dvilized  empires,  where  man 
becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  man  :  depending  for  the  gratification  of  his  arti- 
ficial wants  on  the  cooperation  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  theory,  so  fashionable  at  present,  which  resolves  the  whole 
of  morality  into  the  principle  of  tUility,  is  more  neariy  akin  to  Hobbism,  than  some 
of  its  partisans  are  aware  of. 

t  The  credit  of  this  improvement  is  ascribed  by  Yattel  (one  of  the  most  esteemed 
writers  on  the  subject,)  to  the  celebrated  German  philosopher  Wolfius,  whose  labors 
in  this  department  of  study  he  estimates  very  highly.  (  Questions  de  Droit  ^aturel. 
Berne,  1762.)  Of  this  great  work  I  know  nothing  but  the  title,  which  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  excite  much  curiosity  in  the  present  times :  "  Christiani  Wolfii  Jus  JSTatuns 
methodo  8cient\ficd  pertractatum,  in  9  Tomos  distributum.*'  (Francof.  1740.^  <*  Non 
est,"  says  Lampredi,  himsetf  a  professor  of  public  law,  "  qui  non  deterreatur  tanta 
librorum  larragine,  quasi  vero  Herculeo  labore  opus  esset,  ut  quis  honestatem  et  jus- 
litiam  ad^Ufcat." 

VOL,  VI.  22 
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ately  perceive,  that  their  leading  aim  is.  not  (as  might  have 
been  expected,)  to  ascertain  the  great  principles  of  mo- 
rality binding  on  all  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other ;  or  to  point  out  with  what  limitations  the  ethical 
rales  recognised  among  individuals  must  be  understood, 
when  extended  to  political  and  unconnected  bodies ;  but 
to  exhibit  a  digest  of  those  laws  and  usages,  which,  partly 
from  considerations  of  utility,  partly  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, and  partly  from  positive  conventions,  have 
gradually  arisen  among  those  states  of  Christendom, 
which,  from  their  mutual  connexions,  may  be  considered 
as  forming  one  great  republic.  It  is  evident,  that  such  a 
digest  has  no  more  connexion  with  the  Law  of  Nature, 
properly  so  called,  than  it  has  with  the*  rules  of  the  j^oman 
law,  or  any  other  municipal  code-  The  details  con- 
tained in  it  are  highly  interesting  and  useful  in  them- 
selves ;  but  they  belong  to  a  science  altogether  different ; 
a  science,  in  which  the  ultimate  appeal  is  made,  not  to 
abstract  maxims  of  right  and  wrong,  but  to  precedents, 
to  established  customs,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  learned. 

The  intimate  alliance,  however,  thus  established  be- 
tween the  Law  of  Nature  and  the  conventional  Law  of 
Nations,  has  been  on  the  whole  attended  with  fortunate 
effects.  In  consequence  of  the  discussions  concerning 
questions  of  justice  and  of  expediency  which  came  to  be 
blended  with  the  details  of  public  law,  more  enlarged  and 
philosophical  views  have  gradually  presented  themselves 
to  the  minds  of  speculative  statesmen  ;  and,  in  the  last 
result,  have  led,  by  easy  steps,  to  those  liberal  doctrines 
concerning  commercial  policy,  and  the  other  mutual  rela- 
tions of  separate  and  independent  states,  which,  if  they 
should  ever  become  the  creed  of  the  rulers  of  mankind, 
promise  so  large  an  accession  to  human  happiness. 

3.  Another  idea  of  Natural  Jurisprudence,  essentially 
distinct  from  those  hitherto  mentioned,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. According  to  this,  its  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
general  principles  of  justice  which  ought  to  be  recognised 
in  every  municipal  code ;  and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  every  legislator  to  accommodate  his  institutions. 
It  is  to  this  idea  of  Jurisprudence  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
given  his  sanction  in  the  conclusion  of  his   Theory  of 
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Moral  Sentiments ;  and  this  he  seems  to  have  conceived 
to  have  been  likewise  the  idea  of  Grotius,  in  the  treatise 
De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis. 

"  It  might  have  been  expected,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  that 
the  reasonings  of  lawyers  upon  the  diflferent  imperfections 
and  improvements  of  the  laws  of  different  countries, 
should  have  given  occasion  to  an  inquiry  into  what  were 
the  natural  rules  of  justice,  independent  of  all  positive 
institution.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  these  rea- 
sonings should  have  led  them  to  aim  at  establishing  a 
system  of  what  might  properly  be  called  Natural  Juris- 
prudence, or  a  theory  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  run 
through,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  all  na- 
tions. But  though  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  did  produce 
something  of  this  kind,  and  though  no  man  has  treated 
systematically  of  the  laws  of  any  particular  country, 
without  intermixing  in  his  work  many  observations  of  this 
sort,  it  was  very  late  in  the  world  before  any  such  general 
system  was  thought  of,  or  before  the  philosophy  of  laws 
was  treated  of  by  itself,  and  without  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular institutions  of  any  nation.  Grotius  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  attempted  to  give  the  world  any  thing 
like  a  system  of  those  principles  which  ought  to  run 
through,  and  be  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  all  na- 
tions ;  and  his  Treatise  of  the  Laws  of  Peace  and  War, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  is  perhaps,  at  this  day,  the 
most  complete  work  that  has  yet  been  given  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

Whether  this  was,  or  was  not,  the  leading  object  of 
Grotius,  it  is  not  material  to  decide ;  but  if  this  was  his 
object,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  he  has  executed  his  de- 
sign in  a  very  desultory  manner,  and  that  he  often  seems 
to  have  lost  sight  of  it  altogether,  in  the  midst  of  those 
miscellaneous  speculations  on  political,  ethical,  and  his- 
torical subjects,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  his  Trea- 
tise, and  which  so  frequently  succeed  each  other  without 
any  apparent  connexion  or  common  aim.* 

*  "  Of  what  stamp,*'  says  a  most  ingenious  and  original  thinker,  "  arc  the  works  of 
Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  feurlamaqui  ?  Are  they  political  or  ethical,  historical  or  ju- 
ridical, expository  or  censorial  ? — Sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another :  they 
seem  hardly  to  have  settled  the  matter  with  themselves."  Bentham^s  Introduction 
to  ihe  Prineiplea  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  p.  327. 
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Nor  do  the  views  of  Grotius  appear  always  enlarged 
or  just,  even  when  he  is  pointing  at  the  object  described 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  Roman  system  of  Jurisprudence 
seems  to  have  warped,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  his  no- 
tions on  ail  questions  connected  with  the  theory  of  legis- 
lation, and  to  have  diverted  his  attention  from  that  philo- 
sophical idea  of  law,  so  well  expressed  by  Cicero, — "  Non 
a  prsatoris  edicto,  neque  a  Duodecim  Tabulis,  sed  penitus 
ex  intima  philosophia,  hauriendam  juris  disciplinam.''  In 
this  idolatry,  indeed,  of  the  Roman  law,  he  has  not  gone 
so  far  as  some  of  his  commentators,  who  have  afBrmed, 
that  it  is  only  a  different  name  for  the  Law  of  Nature ; 
but  that  his  partiality  for  his  professional  pursuits  has  often 
led  him  to  overlook  the  immense  difference  between  the 
state  of  society  in  ancient  and  modern  Europe,  will  not, 
I  believe,  be  now  disputed.  It  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  mentioned  to  his  praise,  that  no  writer  appears  to  have 
been,  in  theory,  more  completely  aware  of  the  essential 
distinction  between  Natural  and  Municipal  laws.  In  one 
of  the  paragraphs  of  his  Prolegomena^  he  mentions  it  as 
a  part  of  his  general  plan,  to.  illustrate  the  Roman  code, 
and  to  systematize  those  parts  of  it  which  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  Law  of  Nature.  "  The  task,"  says  he,  "  of 
moulding  it  into  the  form  of  a  system,  has  been  projected 
by  i!nany,  but  hitherto  accomplished  by  none.  Nor  indeed 
was  the  thing  possible,  while  so  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  distinction  between  natural  and  positive  institu- 
tions ;  for  the  former  being  every  where  the  same,  may 
be  easily  traced  to  a  few  general  principles,  while  the 
latter,  exhibiting  different  appearances  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  places,  elude  every  attempt  towards 
methodical  arrangement,  no  less  than  the  insulated  facts 
which  individual  objects  present  to  our  external  senses." 

This  passage  of  Grotius  has  giveh  great  offence  to  two 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  commentators,  Henry  and 
Samuel  de  Cocceii,  who  have  labored  much  to  vindicate 
the  Roman  legislators  against  that  indirect  censure  which 
the  words  of  Grotius  appear  to  convey.  "  My  chief  ob- 
ject," says  the  latter  of  those  writers,  "  was,  by  deducing 
the  Roman  law  from  its  source  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  reconcile  Natural  Jurisprudence  with  the  civil  code; 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  to  correct  the  supposition  implied 
in  the  foregoing  passage  of  Grotius,  which  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  exceptionable  to  be  found  in  his  work.  The 
remarks  on  this  subject,  scattered  over  the  following  com- 
mentary, the  reader  will  find  arranged  in  due  order  in  my 
twelfth  Preliminary  Dissertation,  the  chief  design  of  which 
is  to  systematize  the  whole  Roman  law,  and  to  demon- 
strate its  beautiful  coincidence  with  the  Law  of  Nature." 
In  the  execution  of  this  design,  Cocceii  must,  I  think,  be 
allowed  to  have  contributed  a  very  useful  supplement  to 
the  jurisprudential  labors  of  Grotius,  the  Dissertation  in 
question  being  eminently  distinguished  by  that  distinct 
and  luminous  method,  the  want  of  which  renders  the  study 
of  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  so  peculiarly  irk- 
some and  unsatisfactory. 

The  superstitious  veneration  for  the  Roman  code  ex- 
pressed by  such  writers  as  the  Cocceii,  will  appear  less 
wonderful,  when  we  attend  to  the  influence  of  the  same 
prejudice  on  the  liberal  and  philosophical  mind  of  Leib- 
nitz ;  an  author,  who  has  not  only  gone  so  far  as  to  com- 
pare the  civil  law  (considered  as  a  monument  of  human 
genius)  with  the  remains  of  the  Ancient  Greek  geometry ; 
but  has  strongly  intimated  his  dissent  from  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  represented  its  principles  as  being  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  the  Law  of  Nature.  In  one  very 
powerful  paragraph,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  have 
often  said,  that,  after  the  writings  of  geometricians,  there 
exists  nothing  which,  in  point  of  strength,  subtilty,  and 
depth,  can  be  compared  to  the  works  of  the  Roman  law- 
yers. And  as  it  would  be  scarcely  possible,  from  mere 
intrinsic  evidence,  to  distinguish  a  demonstration  of  Eu- 
clid's from  one  of  Archimedes  or  of  Apollonius  (the  style 
of  all  of  them  appearing  no  less  uniform  than  if  Reason 
herself  were  speaking  through  their  organs),  so  also  the 
'  Roman  lawyers  all  resemble  each  other  like  twin  broth- 
ers ;  insomuch  that,  from  the  style  alone  of  any  particular 
opinion  or  argument,  hardly  any  conjecture  could  be  form- 
ed about  its  author.  Nor  are  the  traces  of  a  refined  and 
deeply  meditated  system  of  Natural  Jurisprudence  any- 
where to  be  found  more  visible,  or  in  greater  abundance. 
And  even  in  those  cases  where  its  principles  are  departed 
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from,  either  in  compliance  with  a  language  consecrated 
by  technical  forms,  or  in  consequence  of  new  statutes,  or 
of  ancient  traditions,  the  conclusions  which  the  assumed 
hypothesis  renders  it  necessary  to  incorporate  with  the 
eternal  dictates  of  right  reason,  are  deduced  with  the 
soundest  logic,  and  with  an  ingenuity  that  excites  admi- 
ration. Nor  are  these  deviations  from  the  Law  of  Nature 
so  frequent  as  is  commonly  apprehended.^^ 

In  the  last  sentence  of  this  passage,  Leibnitz  had  pro- 
bably an  eye  to  the  works  of  Grotius  and  his  followers ; 
which,  however  narrow  and  timid  in  their  views  they  may 
now  appear,  were,  for  a  long  time,  regarded  among  civil- 
ians as  savouring  somewhat  of  theoretical  innovation,  and 
•of  political  heresy. 

To  all  this  may  be  added,  as  a  defect  still  more  impor- 
tant and  radical  in  the  systems  of  Natural  Jurisprudence 
considered  as  models  of  universal  legislation,  that  their 
authors  reason  concerning  Jaws  too  abstractly,  without 
specifying  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  society  to 
which  they  mean  that  their  conclusions  should  be  applied. 
It  is  very  justly  observed .  by  Mr.  Bentham,  that,  "  if 
there  are  any  books  of  universal  Jurisprudence,  they  must 
be  looked  for  within  very  narrow  limits."  He  certainly, 
however,  carries  this  idea  too  far,  when  he  asserts,  that 
<<  to  be  susceptible  of  an  universal  application,  all  that  a 
book  of  the  expository  kind  can  have  to  treat  of,  is  the  im- 
port of  words ;  and  that,  to  be  strictly  speaking  universal, 
it  must  confine  itself  to  terminology ;  that  is,  to  an  ex- 
planation of  such  words  connected  with  law,  as  power, 
rights  obligation^  liberty^  to  which  are  words  pretty  ex- 
actly correspondent  in  all  languages."*  His  expressions, 
too,  are  somewhat  unguarded,  when  he  calls  the  Law  of 
Nature  "an  obscure  phantom, which,  in  the  imaginations 
of  those  who  go  in  chase  of  it,  points  sometimes  to  man- 
ners, sometimes  to  laws,  sometimes  to  what  law  is,  some- 
times to  what  it  ought  to  6e."  t  Nothing,  indeed,  can  he 
more  exact  and  judicious  than  this  description,  when  re- 
stricted to  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  commonly  treated  of 
by  writers  on  Jurisprudence  ;  but  if  extended  to  the  Law 

*  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  p.  823. 
t  Ibid.  p.  827. 
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of  Nature^  as  originally  understood  among  ethical  writers, 
it  is  impossible  to  assent  to  it  without  abandoning  all 
the  principles  on  which  the  science  of  morals  ultimately 
rests.  With  these  obvious,  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  es- 
sential limitations,  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Bentham, 
in  considering  an  abstract  code  of  laws  as  a  thing  equal- 
ly unphilosophical  in  the  design,  and  useless  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

In  stating  these  observations,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  dispute  the  utility  of  turning  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents to  a  comparative  view  of  the  municipal  institutions 
of  different  nations ;  but  only  to  express  my  doubts  wheth- 
er this  can  be  done  with  advantage,  by  referring  th^se 
institutions  to  that  abstract  theory  called  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture^ as  to  a  common  standard.  The  code  of  some  par- 
ticular country  must  be  fixed  on  as  a  groundwork  for  our 
speculations;  and  its  laws  studied,  not  as  consequences  of 
any  abstract  principles  of  justice,  but  in  their  connexion 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
originated.  A  comparison  of  these  laws  with  the  corres- 
ponding laws  of  other  natioqs,  considered  also  in  their 
connexion  with  the  circumstances  whence  they  arose, 
would  form  a  branch  of  study  equally  interesting  and  use- 
ful ;  not  merely  to  those  who  have  in  view  the  profession 
of  law,  but  to  all  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education.  In  fixing  on  such  a  standard,  the  preference 
must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  Roman  law,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  that  its  technical  language  is  more 
or  less  incorporated  with  all  our  municipal  regulci^tions  in 
this  part  of  the  world  :  and  the  study  of  this  language,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  technical  parts  of  Jurisprudence  (so 
revolting  to  the  taste  when  considered  as  the  arbitrary  jar- 
gon of  a  philosophical  theory),  would  possess  sufficient 
attractions  to  excite  the  curiosity,  when  considered  as  a 
necessary  passport  to  a  knowledge  of  that  system,  which 
so  long  determined  the  rights  of  the  greatest  and  most 
celebrated  of  nations. 

"  Universal  grammar,"  says  Dr.  Lowth,  "  cannot  be 
taught  abstractedly  ;  it  must  be  done  with  reference  to 
some  language  already  known,  in  which  the  terms  are  to 
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be  explained  and  the  rules  exemplified.''*  The  same 
observation  may  be  applied  (and  for  reasons  strikingly 
analogous)  to  the  science  of  Natural  or  Universal  Juris- 
prudence. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  last  proposition  Bacon  seems  to 
have  been  fully  aware ;  and  it  was  manifestly  some  ideas 
of  the  same  kind  which  gave  birth  to  Montesquieu's  his- 
torical speculations  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  laws, 
and  the  reference  which  they  may  be  expected  to  bear, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  physical  and  moral 
circumstances  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  have 
sprung  up.  During  this  long  interval,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  intermediate  writer,  by  whom  the  important 
considerations  just  stated  were  duly  attended  to. 

In  touching  formerly  on  some  of  Bacon's  ideas  concern- 
ing the  philosophy  of  law,  I  quoted  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  of  those  fortunate  anticipations,  so  profusely 
scattered  over  his  works,  which,  outstripping  the  ordinary 
march  of  human  reason,  associate  his  mind  with  the  lumi- 
naries of  the  eighteenth  century,  rather  than  with  his 
own  contemporaries.  These  anticipations,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  a  similar  description,  hazarded  by  his  bold 
yet  prophetic  imagination,  have  often  struck  me  as  resem- 
bling the  pierres  d^attente  jutting  out  from  the  corners  of 
an  ancient  building,  and  inviting  the  fancy  to  complete 
what  was  left  unfinished  of  the  architect's  design  ; — or 
the  slight  and  broken  sketches  traced  on  the  skirts  of  an 
American  map,  to  connect  its  chains  of  hills  and  branches 
of  rivers  with  some  future  survey  of  the  contiguous  wil- 
derness. Yielding  to  such  impressions,  and  eager  to  pur- 
sue the  rapid  flight  of  his  genius,  let  me  abandon  for  a 
moment  the  order  of  time,  while  I  pass  from  the  Fontes 
Juris  to  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  To  have  a  just  conception 
of  the  comparatively  limited  views  of  Grotius,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  what  was  planned  by  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor, and  first  executed  (or  rather  first  begun  to  be 
executed)  by  one  of  his  remote  successors. 

The  main  object  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  (it  is  necessary 

*  Preface  to  his  En^h  Grammar. 
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here  to  premise)  is  to  show,  not,  as  has  been  frequently 
supposed,  what  laws  ought  to  be, — ^but  how  the  diversi- 
ties in  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  of  the  human 
race  have  contributed  to  produce  diversities  in  their  polit- 
ical establishments,  and  in  their  municipal  regulations.* 
On  this  point,  indeed,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  au- 
thor himself.  ^'  I  write  not,''  says  he,  ^^  to  censure  any 
thing  established  in  any  country  whatsoever ;  every  nation 
will  here  find  the  reasons  on  which  its  maxims  are  found- 
ed." This  plan,  however,  which,  when  understood  with 
proper  limitations,  is  highly  philosophical,  and  which  raises 
Jurisprudence,  from  the  uninteresting  and  useless  state  in 
which  we  find  it  in  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  important  branches  of  useful 
knowledge  (although  the  execution  of  it  occupies  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  work),  is  prosecuted  by  Montesquieu 
in  so  very  desultory  a  manner,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  rather  fell  into  it  insensibly,  in  consequence  of  the  oc- 
casional impulse  of  accidental  curiosity,  than  from  any 
regular  design  he  had  formed  to  himself  when  he  began 
to  collect  materials  for  that  celebrated  performance.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  confess  this  in  the  following  passage  of 
his  preface :  ^^  Often  have  I  begun,  and  as  often  laid  aside 
this  undertaking.  I  have  followed  my  observations  with- 
out any  fixed  plan,  and  without  thinking  either  of  rules 
or  exceptions.  1  have  found  the  truth  only  to  lose  it 
again." 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this  point,Mon- 
tesqnieu  enjoys  an  unquestionable  claim  to  the  grand  idea 
of  connecting  Jurisprudence  with  History  and  Philosophy, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  all  subservient  to  their 
mutual  illustration.  Some  occasional  disquisitions  of  the 
same  kind  may,  it  is  true,  be  traced  in  earlier  writers, 
particularly  in  the  works  of  Bodinus ;  but  they  are  of  a 
nature  to6  trifling  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Montes- 
quieu. When  we  compare  the  jurisprudential  researches 
of  the  latter  with  the  systems  previously  in  possession  of 

*  This,  though  somewhat  ambiguously  expressed,  must,  I  thinls,  have  been  the  idea 
of  D'AIembeit  in  the  foHowing  sentence :  *'  Dans  cet  ouvrage,  M.  de  Montesquieu 
8*occape  moins  des  loix  qu'on  a  fidtes,  que  de  celles  qu'on  a  dn  faire.*'  (Eloge  de 
M,  de  Monieequieu.)  According  to  tibe  most  obvious  interpretation  of  his  words, 
they  convey  a  meaning  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth. 
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tbe  schools,  the  step  which  he  made  appears  to  have  been 
so  vast,  as  almost  to  justify  the  somewhat  too  ostentatious 
motto  prefixed  to  them  by  the  author ;  Prolem  sine  matre 
creatam.  Instead  of  confining  himself,  after  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  to  an  interpretation  of  one  part  of  the 
Roman  code  by  another,  he  studied  the  Spirit  of  these 
laws  in  the  political  views  of  their  authors,  and  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  that  extraordinary  race.  He 
combined  the  science  of  law  with  the  history  of  political 
society,  employing  the  latter  to  account  for  the  varying 
aims  of  the  legislator ;  and  the  former,  in  its  turn,  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  manners  of 
the  people.  Nor  did  he  limit  his  inquiries  to  the  Roman 
law,  and  to  Roman  history  ;  but,  convinced  that  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  human  nature  are  every  where  the  same, 
he  searched  for  new  lights  among  the  subjects  of  every 
government,  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  climate ;  and, 
while  he  thus  opened  inexhaustible  and  unthought  of  re- 
sources to  the  student  of  Jurisprudence,  he  indirectly 
marked  out  to  the  legislator  the  extent  and  the  limits  oi 
his  power,  and  recalled  the  attention  of  the  philosopher 
from  abstract  and  useless  theories,  to  the  only  anthentic 
monuments  of  the  history  of  mankind.* 

This  view  of  law,  which  unites  History  and  Philosophy 
with  Jurisprudence,  has  been  followed  out  with  remark- 
able success  by  various  authors  since  Montesquieu's  time ; 
and  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Spirit  of  Laws^  became  so  very  fashionable 
(particularly  in  this  country,)  that  many  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it,  not  as  a  step  towards  a  farther  end,  but  as  ex- 
hausting the  whole  science  of  Jurisprudence*  For  such 
a  conclusion  there  is  undoubtedly  some  foundation,  so  long 
as  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  ruder  periods  of  society, 
in  which  governments  and  laws  may  be  universally  re- 
garded as  the  gradual  result  of  time  and  experience,  of 

*  As  examples  of  Montesquieu's  peculiar  and  characteristical  style  of  thinking  in 
Ifte  Spirit  o/Jjujoi,  may  be  mentioned  his  ObiervaHons  on  the  Origin  and  JRevO' 
hUions  of  the  Moman  Lawi  on  8ueee$non$  /  and  what  he  has  written  on  the  JSSs- 
tory  qfine  CSml  Lawi  in  hi$  own  Country  ;  above  all,  his  Theory  of  the  Feudal 
Lmoi  among  the  IVanki,  considered  in  relation  to  fliereyolutions  of  their  monarchy. 
On  many  points  connected  with  these  researches,  his  conclusions  have  been  since 
controverted :  but  all  his  successois  have  agreed  in  acknowledging  Amii  as  their  com* 
mon  master  and  guide. 
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circumstances  and  emergencies.  In  enlightened  ages, 
however,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  political  wisdom 
comes  in  for  its  share  in  the  administration  of  human  af- 
fmrs ;  and  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  hoping,  that  its 
inflaence  will  continue  to  increase,  in  proportion  as  the 
principlies  of  legislation  are  more  generally  studied  and  un- 
derstood. To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  reduce  us  to 
be  mere  spectators  of  the  progress  and  decline  of  society, 
and  put  an  end  to  every  species  of  patriotic  exertion. 

Montesquieu's  own  aim  in  his  historical  disquisitions, 
was  obviously  much  more  deep  and  refined.  In  various 
instances,  one  would  almost  think  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
very  shrewd  aphorism  of  Lord  Coke,  that,  "  to  trace  an 
error  to  its  fountain-head,  is  to  refute  it ;  ''-—a  species  of 
refutation,  which,  as  Mr.  Bentham  has  well  remarked,  is, 
with  many  understandings,  the  only  one  that  has  any 
weight.*  To  men  prepossessed  with  a  blind  veneration 
for  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  and  strongly  impressed  with 
a  conviction  that  every  thing  they  see  around  them  is  the 
result  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  the 
very  existence  of  a  legal  principle,  or  of  an  established 
custom,  becomes  an  argument  in  its  favor ;  and  an  argu- 
ment to  which  no  reply  can  be  made,  but  by  tracing  it  to 
some  acknowledged  prejudice,  or  to  a  form  of  society  so 
different  from  that  existing  at  present,  that  the  same  con- 
siderations which  serve  to  account  for  its  first  origin  de- 
monstrate indirectly  the  expediency  of  now  accommodat- 
ing it  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  mankind.  According 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  speculations  of  Montes- 
quieu were  ultimately  directed  to  the  same  practical  con- 
clusion with  that  pointed  out  in  the  prophetic  suggestions 
of  Bacon  ;  aiming,  however,  at  this  object,  ,by  a  process 
more  circuitous ;  and,  perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  more 

*  "  ff'aur  aneeitors  Ttave  been  aM  aiongunder  a  mUtake,  haw  came  ^heyto  haat 
faOenrntaU?  is  a  question  that  natunUy  occun  upon  all  such  oceadons.  The  case 
Is,  that,  in  matters  of  law  more  especially,  such  is  the  dominion  of  authority  over  our 
ininds,  and  such  the  prejudice  it  creates  in  favor  of  whatever  institution  it  has  taken 
under  its  wing,  that,  after  alt  manner  of  reasons  tliat  can  he  thought  of  in  &vor  of  the 
institution  have  been  shown  to  be  insufficient,  we  still  cannot  forbear  looking  to  some 
unassignable  and  latent  reason  for  its  efficient  cause.  But  if,  instead  of  any  such  rea- 
son, we  can  find  a  cause  for  it  in  some  notion,  of  the  erroneousness  of  which  we  are 
already  satisfied,  then  at  last  we  are  content  to  give  it  up  without  further  struggle ;  and 
Chen,  and  not  till  then,  oar  satisfaction  is  complete."    brfenee  af  Unuy,  pp.  94, 95. 
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likely  to  be  effectual.  The  plans  of  both  have  been  since 
combined  with  extraordinary  sagacity,  by  some  of  the 
later  writers  on  Political  Economy ;  *  but  with  their  sys- 
tems we  have  no  concern  in  the  present  section.  I  shall 
therefore  only  remark,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations, the  peculiar  utility  of  these  researches  concerning 
the  history  of  laws,  in  repressing  the  folly  of  sudden  and 
violent  innovation,  by  illustrating  the  reference  which 
laws  must  necessarily  have  to  the  actual  circumstances 
of  a  people, — ^and  the  tendency  which  natural  causes  have 
to  improve  gradually  and  progressively  the  condition  of 
mankind,  under  every  government  which  allows  them  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  of  liberty. 

The  well  merited  popularity  of  The  Spirit  of  Laws 
gave  the  first  fatal  blow  to  the  study  of  Natural  Jurist 
prudence ;  partly  by  the  proofs  which  in  every  page,  the 
work  afforded,  of  the  absurdity  of  all  schemes  of  Univer- 
sal Legislation ;  and  partly  by  the  attractions  which  it 
possessed,  in  point  of  eloquence  and  taste,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  insupportable  dulness  of  the  systems  then 
in  possession  of  the  schools.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Mon- 
tesquieu has  never  once  mentioned  the  name  of  Grotius ; 
— in  thiSf  probably,  as  in  numberless  other  instances,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  less  expedient  to  attack  established  prej- 
udices openly  and  in  front,  than  gradually  to  undermine 
the  unsuspected  errors  upon  which  they  rest. 

If  the  foregoing  details  should  appear  tedious  to  some 
of  my  readers,  I  must  request  them  to  recollect,  that  they 
relate  to  a  science  which,  for  much  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  constituted  the  whole  philosophy,  both  ethical  and 
political,  of  the  largest  portion  of  civilized  Europe.  With 
respect  to  Germany,  in  particular,  it  appears  from  the 

Count  de  Hertzberg,  that  this  science  continued  to  main- 

* 

*  Above  all,  by  Mr.  Smith;  who,  in  his  WeaUh  ofJ^Tations,  has  judiciously  and 
skilfully  combined  with  the  investigation  of  general  principles,  the  most  luminous 
sketches  of  Tfieoretical  Mstory  relative  to  (hat  form  of  political  society,  which  has 
given  birth  to  so  many  of  the  mstitutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  modem  Europe. 
— "  The  strong  ray  of  philosophic  light  on  this  interesting  subject,'*  which,  accord- 
ing to  Gibbon,  '*  broke  from  Scotland  in  our  times,"  was  but  a  reflection,  thou^ 
with  afar  steadier  and  more  concentrated  force,  from  the  scattered  but  brilliant  spans 
kindled  by  the  ^nius  of  Montesquieu.  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  take 
notice  of  the  mighty  influence  which  his  writings  have  had  on  the  subsequent  histo- 
ry of  Scottish  litemture. 
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tain  its  undisputed  ground,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that 
growing  passion  for  Statistical  details,  which,  of  late,  has, 
given  a  direction  so  different,  and  in  some  respects  so 
opposite,  to  the  studies  of  his  countrymen.* 

When  from  Germany  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  prospect  seems  not  merely  sterile,  but  afflict- 
ing and  almost  hopeless.  Of  Spanish  literature  I  know 
nothing  but  through  the  medium  of  Translations  ;  a  very 
imperfect  one,  undoubtedly,  when  a  judgment  is  to  be 
passed  on  compositions  addressed  to  the  powers  of  imagi- 
nation and  taste ;  yet  fully  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form 
an  estimate  of  works  which  treat  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy. On  such  subjects,  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that 
whatever  is  unfit  to  stand  the  test  of  a  literal  version,  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  studied  in  the  original. 
The  progress  of  the  mind  in  Spain  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  may  therefore  confidently  pronounce,  if  not 
entirely  suspended,  to  have  been  too  inconsiderable  to 
merit  attention. 

"  The  only  good  book,''  says  Montesquieu,  "  which 
the  Spaniards  have  to  boast  of,  is  that  which  exposes  the 
absurdity  of  all  the  rest."  In  this  remark,  1  have  little 
doubt  that  there  is  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  truth  to  the 
pointed  effect  of  an  antithesis.  The  unqualified  censure, 
at  the  same  time,  of  this  great  man,  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  as  a  strong  expression  of  his  feelings  with  respect 
to  the  general  insignificance  of  the  Spanish  writers. 

The  inimitable  work  here  referred  to  by  Montesquieu, 
is  itself  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  discourse,  not  only  as 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  wonderful  creations  of  Hu- 
man fancy,  but  as  the  record  of  a  force  of  character,  and 
an  enlargement  of  mind,  which,  when  contrasted  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  author's  age  and  nation,  seem  almost 
miraculous.  It  is  not  merely  against  Books  of  Chivalry 
that  the  satire  of  Cervantes  is  directed.     Many  other 

*<*Lacoimoia8aiicede8  ^tats  qu*on  se  plait  aiy'ourd'hui  d*appeller  StaHstiquCf 
est  une  de  ces  sciences  qui  sont  devenues  a  la  mode,  et  qui  out  pris  une  vosue 
gi^rale  depuis  qoelques  ann^ea ;  elle  a  presque  d^poss^de  celle  du  Droit  PuUic, 
qui  lignoit  an  commencement  et  jusques  vcira  le  milieu  du  si^cle  present."  Rf^fieC' 
turns  8ur  la  Force  des  EtaU,    Par  M.  le  Comte  de  Hertzberg.    Berlin,  1782. 
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follies  and  absurdities  of  a  less  local  and  temporary  na- 
ture have  tberir  share  in  his  ridicule  ;  while  not  a  single 
expression  escapes  his  pen  that  can  give  offence  to  the 
most  fastidious  moralist.  Hence  those  amusing  and 
interesting  contrasts  by  which  .  Cervantes  so  powerfully 
attaches  us  to  the  hero  of  his  story;  chastising  the. wild- 
est freaks  of  a  disordered  imagination,  by  a  stateliness 
yet  courtesy  of  virtue,  and  (on  all  subjects  but  one)  by 
a  superiority  of  good  sense  and  of  philosophical  refine- 
ment, which,  even  under  the  most  ludicrous  circumstan- 
ces^  never  cease  to  command  our  respect  and  to  keep 
alive  our  sympathy. 

In  Italy,  notwithstanding  the  persecution  undergone 
by  Galileo,  physics  and  astronomy  continued  to  be  culti- 
vated with  success  by  TorricelH,  Borelli,  Cassini,  and 
others ;  and  in  pure  geometry,  Viviani  rose  to  the  very 
first  eminence,  as  the  Restorer,  or  rather  as  the  Diviner 
of  ancient  discoveries ;    but,  in  all  those  studies  which 
require  the  animating  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
this  once  renowned  country  exhibited  the  most  melan- 
choly symptoms  of  mental  decrepitude.     "  Rome,"  says  a 
French  historian,  "  was  too  much  interested  in  maintain- 
ing her  principles,  not  to  raise  every  imaginable  barrier 
against  what  might  destroy  them.      Hence  that  index 
of  prohibited  books,  into  which  were  put  the  history  of 
the  President  de  Thou ;    the  works  on  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  church ;  and  (who  could  have  believed  it  ?) 
the  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Meanwhile,  this 
tribunal,  though  always  ready  to  condemn  judicious  au- 
thors upon  frivolous  suspicions  of  heresy,  approved  those 
seditious  and  fanatical  theologists,  whose  writings  tended 
to  the  encouragement  of  regicide,  and  the  destruction  of 
government.     The  approbation  and  censure  of  books,"  it 
is  justly  added,  "deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind." 

The  great  glory  of  the  Continent,  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  (I  except  only  the  philosophers 
of  France)  was  Leibnitz.  He  was  born  as  early  as 
1646  ;  and  distinguished  himself,  while  still  a  very  young 
man,  by  a  display  of  those  talents  which  were  afterwards 
to  contend  with  the  united  powers  of  Clarke  and  of 
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Newton.  I  have  already  introduced  his  name  among  the 
writers  on  Natural  Law  ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  he 
ranks  more  fitly  with  the  contemporaries  of  his  old  age 
than  with  those  of  hb  youth.  My  reasons  for  thinking 
so  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may 
suffice  to  remark,  that  Leibnitz,  the  Jurist,  belongs  to 
one  century,  and  Leibnitz,  the  Philosopher,  to  another. 
In  this,  and  other  analogous  distributions  of  my  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  in  the  order  I  have  followed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  particular  facts,  it  may  be  proper,  once  for 
all,  to  observe,  that  much  must  necessarily  be  left  to 
the  discretionary,  though  not  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of 
the  author's  judgment ; — that  the  dates  which  separate 
from  each  other  the  different  stages  in  the  progress  of 
Human  Reason,  do  not,  like  those  which  occur  in  the 
history  of  the  exact  sciences,  admit  of  being  fixed  with 
chronological  and  indisputable  precision ;  while,  in  ad- 
justing the  perplexed  rights  of  the  innumerable  claimants 
in  this  intellectual  and  shadowy  region,  a  task  is  imposed 
on  the  writer,  resembling  not  unfrequently  the  labor  of 
Am,  who  should  have  attempted  to  circumscribe,  by 
mathematical  lines,  the  melting  and  intermingling  colors 
of  Arachne's  web ; 

••In  qao  diverei  niteant  cum  mille  colores, 
Tranaitus  ipse  tamen  spectanlia  lamina  fallit ; 
Usque  adeo  qaod  tangit  idem  est,  tamen  ultima  distant" 

But  I  will  not  add  to  the  number  (already  too  great) 
of  the  foregoing  pages,  by  anticipating,  and  attempting 
to  obviate,  the  criticisms  to  which  they  may  be  liable. 
Nor  will  I  dissemble  the  confidence  with  which,  amid  a 
variety  of  doubts  and  misgivings,  I  look  forwiaid  to  the 
candid  indulgence  of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  appreci- 
ate the  difficulties  of  my  undertaking.  I  am  certainly 
not  prepared  to  say  with  Johnson,  that  '^  I  dismiss  my 
work  with  frigid  indifference,  and  to  me  success  and 
miscarriage  are  empty  sounds."  My  feelings  are  more 
in  unison  with  those  expressed  by  the  same  writer  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  admirable  preface. to  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare.  One  of  his  reflections,  more  particularly, 
falls  in  so  completely  with  the  train  of  my  own  thougts, 
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that  I  cannot  forbear,  before  laying  down  the  pen,  to 
offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers. 

*^  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing  wrong, 
than  for  doing  little ;  for  raising  in  the  public,  expecta- 
tions, which  at  last  I  have  not  answered.  The  expecta- 
tion of  ignorance  is  indefinite,  and  that  of  knowledge  is 
often  tyrannical.  It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  know 
not  what  to  demand,  or  those  who  demand  by  design 
what  they  think  impossible  to  be  done.'' 
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Some  apology,  I  am  afraid,  is  necessary  for  the  length 
to  which  this  Dissertation  is  already  extended.  My  origi* 
nal  design  (as  b  well  known  to  my  friends)  was  to  com- 
prise in  ten  or  twelve  sheets  all  the  preliminary  matter 
which  I  was  to  contribute  to  this  Supplement.*  But  my 
work  grew  insensibly  under  my  hands,  till  it  assumed  a 
form  which  obliged  me  either  to  destroy  all  that  I  had 
written,  or  to  continue  my  Historical  Sketches  on  the  same 
enlarged  scale.  In  selecting  the  subjects  on  which  I  have 
chiefly  dwelt,  I  have  been  guided  by  my  own  idea  of 
their  pre-eminent  importance,  when  considered  in  connex- 
ion with  the  present  state  of  Philosophy  in  Europe.  On 
some,  which  I  have  passed  over  unnoticed,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  touch,  without  a  readier  access  to  public 
libraries  than  I  can  command  in  this  retirement.  The 
same  circumstance  will,  I  trust,  account,  in  the  opinion 
of  candid  readers,  for  various  other  omissions  in  my  per- 
formance. 

The  time  unavoidably  spent  in  consulting,  with  critical 
care,  the  numerous  authors  referred  to  in  this  and  in  the 
former  part  of  my  Discourse,  has  encroached  so  deeply, 
and  to  myself  so  painfully,  on  the  leisure  which  I  had  des- 
tined for  a  different  purpose^  that,  at  my  advanced  years, 
I  can  entertain  but  a  very  faint  expectation  (though  I  do 
not  altogether  abandon  the  hope)  of  finishing  my  intended 

*  SupplemeDt  to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 
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Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  and  Political  Philosophy 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  An  undertaking  of  a 
much  earlier  date  has  a  prior  and  stronger  claim  on  my 
attention.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  wanting  to 
complete  my  plan,  it  cannot  be  difiSeult  (or  another  hand 
to  supply.  An  Outline  is  all  that  should  be  attempted  on 
such  a  subject ;  and  the  field  which  it  has  to  embrace  will 
be  found  incomparably  more  interesting  to  most  readers 
than  that  which  has  fallen  under  my  review. 

KiNNEiL  House,  Augast  7,  1821. 


DISSERTATION. 


PART  II. 


In  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  plan  of  which  I  traced 
the  outline  in  the  Preface  to  the  First  Part  of  this  Dis->- 
sertation,  I  find  it  necessary  to  depart  considerably  from 
the  arrangement  which  I  adopted  in  treating  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  that  period} 
the  literary  intercourse  between  the  different  nations  of 
Europe  was  comparatively  so  slight,  that  it  seemed  advi- 
sable to  consider,  separately  and  successively,  the  progress 
of  the  mind  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany. 
But  from  the  era  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Letters  may  be  justly  understood  to  comprehend, 
not  only  these  and  other  countries  in  their  neighbourhood, 
but  every  region  of  the  civilized  earth.  Disregarding, 
accordingly,  all  diversities  of  language  and  of  geographi- 
cal situation,  I  shall  direct  my  attention  to  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  species  in  general ;  enlarging,  however, 
chiefly  on  the  Philosophy  of  those  parts  of  Europe,  from 
whence  the  rays  of  science  have,  in  modern  times,  diverg- 
ed to  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  propose  also,  m 
consequence  of  the  thickening  crowd  of  useful  authors, 
keeping  pace  in  their  numbers  with  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  of  liberality,  to  allot  separate  discourses 
to  the  history  of  Metaphysics,  of  Ethics,  and  of  Politics ; 
a  distribution  which,  while  it  promises  a  more  distinct 
and  connected  view  of  these  different  subjects,  will  fur- 
nish convenient  resting-places,  both  to  the  writer  and  to 
the  reader,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  place,  in  a  stronger 
and  more  concentrated  light,  whatever  general  conclusions 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  this  survey. 
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The  foregoing  considerations,  combined  with  the  nar- 
row limits  assigned  to  the  sequel  of  my  work,  will  sufil- 
ciently  account  for  the  contracted  scale  of  some  of  the 
following  sketches,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  questions  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  peculiar 
interest  which  they  derfve  from  their  immediate  influence 
on  the  opinions  of  our  own  times. 

In  the  case  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  with  whom  the 
metaphysical  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  opens,  I 
mean  to  allow  myself  a  greater  degree  of  latitude.  The 
rank  which  I  have  assigned  to  both  in  my  general  plan, 
seems  to  require,  of  course,  a  more  ample  space  for  their 
leading  doctrines,  as  well  as  for  those  of  some  of  their 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  than  I  can 
spare  for  metaphysical  systems  of  a  more  modem  date  ; 
and  as  the  rudiments  of  ^e  most  important  of  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  speculations  either  of  one  or  of  the 
other,  I  shall  endeavour,  by  connecting  with  my  review  of 
their  works,  those  longer  and  more  abstract  discussions 
which  are  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  fundamental 
principles,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  remaining 
part  of  my  discourse,  any  tedious  digressions  into  the 
thorny  paths  of  scholastic  controversy.  The  critical  re- 
marks, accordingly,  which  I  am  now  to  offer  on  their  phi- 
losophical writings,  will,  I  trust,  enable  me  to  execute  the 
very  slight  sketches  which  are  to  follow,  in  a  manner  at 
once  more  easy  to  myself,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  bulk 
of  my  readers. 

But  what  I  have  chiefly  in  view  in  these  preliminary 
observations,  is  to  correct  certain  misapprehensions  con- 
cerning the  opinions  of  Locke  and  of  Leibnitz,  which  have 
misled  (with  very  few  exceptions)  all  the  later  historians 
who  have  treated  of  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. I  have  felt  a  more  particular  solicitude  to  vindicate 
the  fame  of  Locke,  not  only  against  the  censures  of  his 
opponents,  but  against  the  mistaken  comments  and  eulo- 
gies of  his  admirers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Appeals  to  his  authority  are  so  frequent  in  the 
reasonings  of  all  who  have  since  canvassed  the  same  sub- 
jects, that,  without  a  precise  idea  of  his  distinguishing 
tenets,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate,  either  of 
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the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  successors.  In  order  to  as- 
sist my  readers  io  this  previous  study,  I  shall  endeavour, 
as  far  as  I  can,  to  make  Locke  his  own  commentator ; 
earnestly  entreating  them  before  they  proceed  to  the 
sequel  of  this  dissertation,  to  collate  carefully  those  scat- 
tered extracts  from  bis  works,  which,  in  the  following 
section,  they  will  find  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  with  a  view  to  their  mutual  illustration;  My  own 
conviction,  I  confess,  is,  that  the  Essay  on  Human  Under* 
standing  has  been  much  more  generally  applauded  than 
read ;  and  if  I  could  only  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  glosses  of 
commentators  to  the  author's  text^  I  should  think  that  I 
had  made  a  considerable  step  towards  the  correction  of 
some  radical  and  prevailing  errors,  which  the  supposed 
sanction  of  his  name  has  hitherto  sheltered  from  a  free 
examination. 
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SECTION  I. 

Historical  and  Critical  Review  of  the  Philosophical  Woriu  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz. 


LOCKE. 


Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  this  section,  it  is 
proper  to  premise,  that,  although  my  design  is  to  treat 
separately  of  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Politics,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  these  sciences  wholly  unmixed  in  the 
course  of  my  reflections.  They  all  run  into  each  other 
by  insensible  gradations  ;  and  they  have  all  been  happily 
united  in  the  comprehensive  speculations  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  connexion  between  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  is^more 
peculiarly  close ;  the  theory  of  Morals  having  furnished, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Cudworth,  several  of  the  most 
abstruse  questions  which  have  been  agitated  concerning 
the  general  principles,  both  intellectual  and  active,  of  the 
human  frame.  The  inseparable  affinity,  however,  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,  does  not  afford  any  argument  against  the  arrange- 
ment which  I  have  adopted.  It  only  shows,  that  it  can- 
not, in  every  instance,  be  rigorously  adhered  to.  It  shall 
be  my  aim  to  deviate  from  it  as  seldom,  and  as  slightly, 
as  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  my  materials  will  permit. 

John  Locke,  from  the  publication  of  whose  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding  a  new  era  is  to  be  dated  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  was  bom  at  Wrington  in  Somer- 
setshire, in  1632.  Of  his  father  nothing  remarkable  is 
recorded,  but  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Parliament's 
army  during  the  civil  wars;  a  circumstance  which,  it 
may  be  presumed  from  the  son's  political  opinions,  would 
not  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  his 
parent. 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  life,  he  prosecuted 
for  some  yearsi  with  great  ardor,  the  study  of  medicine ; 
an  art,  however,  which  he  never  actually  exercised  as  a 
profession.  According  to  his  friend  Le  Clerc,  the  delicacy 
of  his  constitution  rendered  this  impossible.  But,  that  his 
proficiency  in  the  study  was  not  inconsiderable,  we  have 
good  evidence  in  the  dedication  prefixed  to  Dr.  Syden- 
hams's  Observations  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Acute 
Diseases ;  *  where  he  boasts  of  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  his  Method  by  Mr.  John  Locke,  who  (to  borrow 
Sydenham's  own  words)  "  examined  it  to  the  bottom ; 
and  who,  if  we  consider  his  genius  and  penetrating  and 
exact  judgment,  has  scarce  any  superior,  and  few  equals, 
now  living."  The  merit  of  this  Method,  therefore, 
which  still  continues  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  by  the 
most  competent  judges,  may  be  presumed  to  have  belong- 
ed in  part  to  Mr.  Locke,t — a  circumstance  which  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  what 
Bacon  has  so  sagaciously  taught,  concerning  the  depend- 
ence of  all  the  sciences  relating  to  the  phenomena,  either 
of  Matter  or  of  Mind,  on  principles  and  rules  derived 
from  the  resources  of  a  higher  philosophy.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  science  could  have  been  chosen,  more  happily 
calculated  than  Medicine,  to  prepare  such  a  mind  as^that 
of  Locke  for  the  prosecution  of  those  speculations  which 
have  immortalized  his  name  ;  the  complicated,  and  fugi- 
tive, and  often  equivocal  phenomena  of  disease,  requiring 
in  the  observer  a  far  greater  portion  of  discriminating  sa- 
gacity, than  those  of  Physics,  strictly  so  called  ;  resem- 
bling, in  this  respect,  much  more  nearly,  the  phenomena 
about  which  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Politics,  are  con- 
versant. 


*  Published  in  the  year  1676. 

t  It  is  remarked  of  Sydenham,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Gregory,  **  That  though  fuU 
of  hypothetical  reasoniogi  it  had  not  the  usual  effect  of  making  him  less  attentive  to 
observation ;  and  that  his  hypotheses  seem  to  have  sat  so  loosely  about  him,  that 
either  they  did  Dot  .influence  his  practice  at  all,  or  he  could  easily  abandon  them, 
whenever  they  wonld  not  bend  to  his  experience." 

This  is  precisely  the  idea  of  Locke  concerning  the  true  use  of  hypotheses.  "  Hy- 
potheses, if  they  are  well  made,  are  at  least  great  helps  to  the  memory,  and  otien  di- 
rect us  to  new  discoveries."  Locke's  Works,  Vol.  UL  p.  81.  See  also  some  re- 
mafks  on  the  same  subject  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Molyneux.  (The  edition  of 
Locke  to  which  I  unifoimly  refer,  is  that  printed  at  London  in  1812,  in  ten  voluines 
8vo.) 

VOL.  VI.  26 
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I  hav^  said,  that  the  study  of  Medicine  forms  one  of 
the  best  preparations  for  the  study  of  Mind,  to  such  an 
understanding  as  Lockers.  To  an  understanding  less 
comprehensive,  and  less  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education, 
the  effect  of  this  study  is  likely  to  be  similar  to  what  we 
may  trace  in  the  works  of  Hartley,  Darwin,  and  Cabanis ; 
to  all  of  whom  we  may  more  or  less  apply  the  sarcasm  of 
Cicero  on  Aristoxenus,  the  Musician,  who  attempted  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  soul  by  comparing  it  to  a  Har- 
mony ;  Hic  ab  artificio  suo  non  recessit.*  In 
Locke's  Essay,  not  a  single  passage  occurs,  savouring  of 
the  Anatomical  Theatre,  or  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

In  1666,  Mr.  Locke,  then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year; 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Lord  Ashley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  from*  which  period  a 
complete  change  took  place,  both  in  the  direction  of 
bis  studies,  and  in  his  habits  of  life.  His  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  then  turned,  for  the  first  time,  to 
political  subjects ;  and  his  place  of  residence  transfer- 
red from  the  university  to  the  metropolis.  From  Lon- 
don (a  scene  which  gave  him  access  to  a  society  very 
different  from  what  he  had  previously  lived  in  f)  he  occa- 
sionally passed  over  to  the  Continent,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  conversation  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his  age.  In  the  course 
of  his  foreign  excursions,  he  visited  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland ;  but  the  last  of  these  countries  seems  to  have 
been  his  favorite  place  of  residence  ;  the  blessings  which 
the  people  there  enjoyed,  under  a  government  peculiarly 
favorable  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  amply  compen- 
sating, in  his  view,  for  what  their  uninviting  territory 
wanted  in  point  of  scenery  and  of  climate.  In  this  respect, 
the  coincidence  between  the  taste  of  Locke  and  that  of 
Descartes  throws  a  pleasing  light  on  the  characters  of 
both. 

The  plan  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  as  early  as  1670 ;  but  the 
various  employments  and  avocations  of  the  author  pre- 

•  Tusc.  Quaest.  Lib.  I. 

t  Villiera  Duke  of  Buckingfaam,  and  the  Lord  Halifax,  are  particularly  mentioned 
as  among  those  who  were  delighted  with  his  conversation. 
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vented  him  from  finishing  it  till  1687,  when  he  fortu- 
nately availed  himself  of  the  leisure  which  his  exile  in 
Holland  afforded  him,  to  complete  his  long  meditated 
design.  He  returned  to  England  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  published  the  first  edition  of  his  work  in  1690 ; 
the  busy  and  diversified  scenes  through  which  he  had  pass- 
ed during  its  progress,  having  probably  contributed,  not  less 
than  the  academical  retirement  in  which  he  had  spent  his 
youth,  to  enhance  its  peculiar  and  characteristical  merits. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  this  great 
and  memorable  undertaking,  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  Prefatary  Epistle  to  the  Reader. 
"  Five  or  six  friends,  meeting  at  my  chamber,  and  dis- 
coursing on  a  subject  very  remote  from  this,  found  them- 
selves quickly  at  a  stand,  by  the  difficulties  that  rose  on 
every  side.  After  we  had  a  while  puzzled  ourselves, 
without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those  doubts 
which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  we 
took  a  wrong  course,  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  exam- 
ine our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  our  under- 
standings were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with.  This 
I  proposed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily  assented,  and 
thereupon  it  was  agreed,  that  this  should  be  our  first  in- 
quiry. Some  hasty  and  undigested  thoughts  on  a  sub- 
ject I  had  never  before  considered,  which  I  set  down 
against  our  next  meeting,  gave  the  first  entrance  into 
this  discourse,  which  having  been  thus  begun  by  chance, 
was  continued  by  entreaty  ;  written  by  incoherent  par- 
cels, and,  after  long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again 
as  my  humor  or  occasions  permitted  ;  and  at  last  in  re- 
tirement, where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me 
leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order  thou  now  seest  it." 

Mr  Locke  afterwards  informs  us,  that  "  when  he  first 
put  pen  to  paper,  he  thought  all  he  should  have  to  say  on 
this  matter  would  have  been  contained  in  one  sheet,  but 
that  the  farther  he  went  the  larger  prospect  he  had ; — 
new  discoveries  still  leading  him  on,  till  his  book  grew 
insensibly  to  the  bulk  it  now  appears  in." 

On  comparing  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
with  the  foregoing  account  of  its  origin  and  progress,  it 
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is  curious  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  fourth  and  last  book 
alone  which  bears  directly  on  the  author's  principal  ob- 
ject. In  this  book,  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  references  to  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  Essay  ;  insomuch  that  it  might  have  been  published 
separately,  without  being  less  intelligible  than  it  is. 
Hence,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture,  that  it 
was  the  first  part  of  the  work  in  the  order  of  composi- 
tion, and  thai  it  contains  those  leading  and  fundamental 
thoughts  which  offered  themselves  to  the  author's  mind, 
when  he  first  began  to  reflect  on  the  friendly  conversation 
which  gave  rise  to  his  philosophical  researches.  The 
inquiries  in  the  first  and  second  books,  which  are  of  a 
much  more  abstract,  as  well  as  scholastic,  nature,  than 
the  sequel  of  the  work,  probably  opened  gradually  on  the 
author's  mind,  in  proportion  as  be  studied  his  subject 
with  a  closer  and  more  continued  attention.  They  re- 
late chiefly  to  the  origin  and  to  the  technical  classifica- 
tion of  our  ideas,  frequently  branching  out  into  collateral^ 
and  sometimes  into  digressive^  discussions,  without  much 
regard  to  method  or  connexion.  The  third  book,  (by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  whole),  where  the  nature, 
the  use,  and  the  abuse  of  language  are  so  clearly  and 
happily  illustrated,  seems,  from  Locke's  own  account,  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  after-thought ;  and  the  two  excellent 
chapters  on  the  Association  of  Ideas  and  on  Enthusiasm 
(thq  former  of  which  has  contributed,  as  much  as  any 
thing  else  in  Locke's  writings,  to  the  subsequent  progress 
of  Metaphysical  Philosophy)  were  printed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  ELssay. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  by  these  remarks,  to  under- 
value the  two  first  books.  All  that  I  have  said  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  subjects  which  they  treat  of  are  seldom 
susceptible  of  any  practical  application  to  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding  ;  and  that  the  author  has  adopted  a  new 
phraseology  of  his  own,  where,  in  some  instances,  he  might 
have  much  more  clearly  conveyed  his  meaning  without 
any  departure  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  speech.  But 
although  these  considerations  render  the  two  first  books 
inferior  in  point  of  general  utility  to  the  two  last,  they  do 
not  materially  detract  from  their  merit,  as  a  precious  ac- 
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cession  to  the  theory  of  the  Human  Mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  them  as  the  richest 
contribution  of  well-observed  and  well-described  facts, 
which  was  ever  bequeathed  to  this  branch  of  science  by  a 
single  individual ;  and  as  the  indisputable  (though  not 
always  acknowledged)  source  of  some  of  the  most  rejQned 
conclusions,  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  phenomena, 
which  have  been  since  brought  to  light  by  succeeding  in^ 
quirers. 

After  the  details  given  by  Locke  himself,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  Essay  was  begun  and  complet- 
ed ;  more  especially,  after  what  he  has  stated  of  the 
"  discontinued  way  of  writing,''  imposed  on  him  by  the  . 
avocations  of  a  busy  and  unsettled  life,  it  cannot  be 
thought  surprising,  that  so  very  little  of  method  should 
appear  in  the  disposition  of  his  materials ;  or  that  the 
opinions  which,  on  different  occasions,  he  has  pronounced 
on  the  same  subject,  should  not  always  seem  perfectly 
steady  and  consistent.  In  these  last  cases,  however,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  inconsistencies,  if  duly 
reflected  on,  would  be  found  rather  apparent  than  real. 
It  is  but  seldom,  that  a  writer  possessed  of  the  powerful 
and  upright  mind  of  Locke,  can  reasonably  be  suspected 
of  stating  propositions  in  direct  contradiction  to  each 
other.  The  presumption  is,  that,  in  each  of  these  propo- 
sitions, there  is  a  mixture  of  truth,  and  that  the  error  lies 
chiefly  in  the  unqualified  manner  in  which  the  truth  is 
stated ;  proper  allowances  not  being  made,  during  the 
fervor  of  composition,  for  the  partial  survey  taken  of  the 
objects  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  most  of  the  seeming 
contradictions  which  occur  in  authors  animated  with  a 
sincere  love  of  truth,  might  be  fairly  accounted  for  by  the 
diSerent  aspects  which  the  same  object  presented  to  them 
upon  different  occasions.  In  reading  such  authors,  ac- 
cordingly, when  we  meet  with  discordant  expressions, 
instead  of  indulging  ourselves  in  the  captiousness  of  ver- 
bal criticism,  it  would  better  become  us  carefully  and 
candidly  to  collate  the  questionable  passages ;  and  to 
study  so  to  reconcile  them  by  judicious  modifications  and 
corrections,  as  to  render  the  oversights  and  mistakes  of 
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our  illustrious  guides  subservient  to  the  precision^and 
soundness  of  our  own  conclusions.  In  the  case  of  Locke, 
it  must  be  owned,  that  this  is  not  always  an  easy  task,  as 
the  limitations  of  some  of  his  most  exceptionable  propo- 
sitions are  to  be  collected,  not  from  the  context,  but  from 
different  and  widely  separated  parts  of  his  Essay. "^ 

In  a  work  thus  composed  by  snatches  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  of  the  author's),  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that 
he  should  be  able  accurately  to  draw  the  line  between 
his  own  ideas,  and*the  hints  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  others.  To  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  his 
speculations,  it  must  appear  evident,  that  he  had  studied 
.  diligently  the  metaphysical  writings  both  of  Hobbes  and 
of  Gassendi ;  and  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  Essays 
of  Montaigne,  to  the  philosophical  works  of  Bacon,  or  to 
Malebranche's  Inquiry  after  Truth.f  That  he  was  fa- 
miliarly conversant  with  the  Cartesian  system  may  be 
presumed  from  what  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  that 
it  was  this  which  first  inspired  him  with  a  disgust  at  the 
jargon  df  the  schools,  and  led  him  into  that  train  of  think- 
ing which  he  afterwards  prosecuted  so  successfully.  I 
do  not,  however,  recollect  that  he  has  anywhere  in  his 
Essay  mentioned  the  name  of  any  one  of  these  authors.J 
It  is  probable,  that,  when  he  sat  down  to  write,  he  found 
the  result  of  his  youthful  reading  so  completely  identified 
with  the  fruits  of  his  subsequent  reflections,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  attempt  a  separation  of  the  one  from 

*  That  Locke  himself  was  sensible  that  some  of  his  expressions  required  expla- 
nation, and  was  anxious  that  his  opinions  should  be  judged  of  rather  from  the  gene- 
ral tone  and  spirit  of  his  work,  than  from  detached  and  isolated  propositions,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  notes,  where  he  replies  to  the  animadversions 
of  one  of  his  antagonists  (the  Reverend  Mr.  Lowde),  who  had  accused  him  of  call- 
ing in  question  the  immutability  of  moral  distinction.  "  But,'*  says  Locke,  <*  the 
good  roan  does  well,  and  as  becomes  his  calling,  to  be  watchful  in  such  points,  and 
to  take  the  alarm,  even  at  expressions,  which,  standing  alone  by  themselves,  might 
sound  ill,  and  be  suspected."     (Locke's  Works,  Vol.  IL  p.  93,  note.) 

t  Mr.  Addison  has  remarked,  that  Malebranche  had  the  start  of  Locke,  by  several 
years,  in  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  Duration,  (Spectator,  No.  94.)  Some 
other  coincidences,  not  less  remarkable,  might  be  easily  pointed  out  in  the  opinions 
of  the  English  and  of  the  French  philosopher. 

J  The  name  of  Hobbes  occurs  in  Mr.  Locke's  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
See  the  Notes  on  his  Essay,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  It  is  curious  that  he  classes  Hobbes  and 
Spinoza  together,  as  writers  of  the  same  stamp  ;  and  that  he  disclaims  any  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  either.  "  1  am  not  so  well  read  in  Hobbes  and  Spi' 
noza  as  to  be  able  to  say  what  were  their  opinions  in  this  matter,  but  possibly  there 
be  those  who  think  your  Lordship's  authority  of  more  use  than  those  justly  decried 
names,"  &c.  &c. 
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the  Other ;  and  that  he  was  thus  occasionally  led  to  mis- 
take the  treasures  of  memory  for  those  of  invention. 
That  this  was  really  the  case,  may  be  farther  presumed 
from  the  peculiar  and  original  cast  of  his  phraseology, 
which,  though  in  general  careless  and  unpolished,  has 
always  the  merit  of  that  characteristical  unity  and  raci- 
ness  of  style,  which  demonstrates,  that,  while  he  was 
writing,  he  conceived  himself  to  be  drawing  only  from 
his  own  resources. 

With  respect  to  his  style,  it  may  be  further  observed, 
that  it  resembles  that  of  a  well  educated  and  well  in- 
formed man  of  the  world,  rather  than  of  a  recluse  stu- 
dent who  had  made  an  object  of  the  art  of  composition. 
It  every  where  abounds  with  colloquial  expressions,  which 
he  had  probably  caught  by  the  ear  from  those  whom  he 
considered  as  models  of  good  conversation ;  and  hence, 
though  it  seems  somewhat  antiquated,  and  not  altogether ' 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  presumed 
to  have  contributed  its  share  towards  his  great  object  of 
turning  the  thoughts  of  his  contemporaries  to  logical  and 
metaphysical  inquiries.  The  author  of  the  Characteris- 
tics^ who  will  not  be  accused  of  an  undue  partiality  for 
Locke,  acknowledges,  in  strong  terms,  the  favorable  re- 
ception which  his  book  had  met  with  among  the  higher 
classes.  "  I  am  not  sorry,  however,"  says  Shaftesbury, 
to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  that  I  lent  you  Locke's 
Essay,  a  book  that  may  as  well  qualify  men  for  business 
and  the  world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  a  university.  No 
one  has  done  more  towards  the  recalling  of  philosophy 
from  barbarity,  into  use  and  practice  of  the  world,  and 
into  the  company  of  the  better  and  politer  sort,  who 
might  well  be  ashamed  of  it  in  its  other  dress.  No  one 
has  opened  a  better  and  clearer  way  to  reasoning."* 

In  a  passage  of  one  of  Warburton's  letters  to  Hurd, 
which  I  had  occasion  to  quote  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Dissertation,  it  is  stated  as  a  fact,  that,  "when  Locke 
first  published  his  Essay,  he  had  neither  followers  nor 
admirers,  and  hardly  a  single  approver."  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  very  strongly  the  correctness  of  this  assertion, 

*  See  Shaftesboiy's  First  Letter  to  a  Student  at  the  University. 
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not  only  from  the  flattering  terms  in  which  the  Essay  is 
mentioned  by  Shaftesbury  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  and 
from  the  frequent  allusions  to  its  doctrines  by  Addison  and 
other  popular  writers  of  the  same  period,  but  from  the  un- 
exampled sale  of  the  book,  during  the  fourteen  years  which 
elapsed  between  its  publication  and  Locke's  death.  Four 
editions  were  printed  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  three 
others  must  have  appeared  in  the  space  of  the  next  four  ; 
a  reference  being  made  to  the  sixth  edition  by  the  author 
himself,  in  the  epistle  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  all  the 
subsequent  impressions.  A  copy  of  the  thirteenth  edition, 
printed  as  early  as  1748,  is  now  lying  before  me.  So 
rapid  and  so  extensive  a  circulation  of  a  work,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  little  within  the  reach  of  common  readers,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  established  popularity  of  the  author's 
name,  and  of  the  respect  generally  entertained  for  his 
talents  and  his  opinions. 

That  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  should 
have  excited  some  alarm  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
was  no  more  than  the  author  had  reason  to  expect  from 
his  boldness  as  a  philosophical  reformer  ;  from  his  avow- 
ed zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious  ; 
from  the  suspected  orthodoxy  of  his  Theological  Creed ; 
and  (it  is  but  candid  to  add)  from  the  apparent  coinci- 
dence of  his  ethical  doctrines  with  those  of  Hobbes.*  It 
is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  long  continuance,  in 
that  illustrious  seat  of  learning,  of  the  prejudice  against  the 
logic  of  Locke  (by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work), 
and  of  that  partiality  for  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  of  which 
Locke  has  so  fully  exposed  the  futility.  In  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding  was,  for  many  years,  regarded  with  a  reve- 
rence approaching  to  idolatry :  and  to  the  authority  of 
some  distinguished  persons  connected  with  that  learned 
body  may  be  traced  (as  will  afterwards  appear)  the  origin 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  extravagancies  which,  towards 

*  *'  It  was  proposed  at  a  meetins  of  the  heads  of  houses  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  to  ccDSure  and  discourage  me  reading  of  Locke's  Essay ;  and  after  various 
debates  among  themselves,  it  was  concluded,  that  each  head  of  a  house  should  en- 
deavour to  prevent  its  being  read  in  his  college,  without  coming  to  any  public  cen- 
sure." (See  Des  Maizeaux's  note  on  a  letter  from  Locke  to  Collins.  Locke's 
Works,  Vol,  X.  p/284.) 
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the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  grafted  on  Locke's 
errors,  by  the  disciples  of  Hartley,  of  Law,  of  Priestley, 
of  Tooke,  and  of  Darwin.* 

To  a  person  who  now  reads  with  attention  and  candor 
the  work  in  .question,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  enter  into 
.  the  prejudices  which  at  first  opposed  them'selves  to  itis 
complete  success,  than  to  conceive  how  it  should  so  soon 
have  acquired  its  just  celebrity.  Something,  I  suspect, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  political  importance  which  Mr. 
Locke  had  previously  acquired  as  the  champion  of  reli- 
gious toleration ;  as  the  great  apostle  of  the  devolution ; 
and  as  the  intrepid  opposer  of  a  tyranny  which  had  been 
recently  overthrown. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  liberal  constitution  of  the  uni- 
versities has  been  always  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  free  and  eclectic  spirif  of  inquiry,  the  philoso- 
phy of  Locke  seems  very  early  to  have  struck  its  roots, 
deeply  and  permanently,  into  a  kindly  and  congenial  soil. 
Nor  were  the  errors  of  this  great  man  implicitly  adopted 
from  a  blind  reverence  for  his  name.  The  works  of  Des- 
cartes still  continued  to  be  studied  and  admired  ;  and 
the  combined  systems  of  the  English  and  the  French 
metaphysicians  served,  in  many  respects,  to  correct  what 
was  faulty,  and  to  supply  what  was  deficient,  in  either. 
As  to  the  ethical  principles  of  Locke,  where  they  appear 
to  lean  towards  Hobbism,  a  powerful  antidote  against 
them  was  already  prepared  in  the  Treatise  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pacisj  which  was  then  universally  and  deservedly  re- 
garded in  this  country  as  the  best  introduction  that  had 
yet  appeared  to  the  study  of  moral  science.  If  Scotland, 
at  this  period,  produced  no  eminent  authors  in  these 
branches  of  learning,  it  was  not  from  want  of  erudition 

*  I  have  taken  notice,  with  due  praise,  in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  of  the 
metaphysical  speculations  of  John  Smith,  Henry  More,  and  Ralph  Cudworth  ;  all  of 
them  members  and  ornaments  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeen th  century.  They  were  deeply  conversant  in  the  Platonic  Philosophy, 
and  applied  it  with  great  success  in  corabatin?  the  Materialists  and  Necessitarians 
of  their  times.  They  carried,  indeed,  some  of  their  Platonic  notions  to  an  excess 
bordering  on  mysticism,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed  to  give  a  bias  to  some 
of  their  academical  successors  towards  the  opposite  extreme.  A  very  pleasing  and 
intefesting  account  of  the  characters  of  these  amiable  and  ingenious  men,  and  of  the 
spirit  of  tMir  philosophy,  is  given  by  Burnet  in  the  History  of  his  Own  Times. 

To  the  credit  of  Smith  and  of  More  it  may  be  added,  that  they  were  amon^  the 
fifst  in  En^and  to  perceive  and  to  acknowlege  the  merits  of  the  Cartesian  MeCa- 
phyrics. 

VOL.  VI.  26 
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or  of  talents ;  nor  yet  from  the  narrowness  of  mind  inci- 
dent to  the  inhabitants  of  remote  and  insulated  regions ; 
but  from  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  writing  in 
a  dialect,  which  imposed  upon  an  author  the  double  task 
of  at  once  acquiring  a  new  language,  and  of  unlearning 
his  own.* 

The  success  of  Locke's  Essay,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent,  was  equally  remarkable ;  owing,  no  doubt,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  very  accurate  translation  of  it 
into  the  French  language  by  Coste,  and  to  the  eagerness 
with  which  every  thing  proceeding  from  the  author  of 
the  Letters  on  Toleration  \  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  read  by  the  multitude  of  learned  and  enlightened 
refugees,  whom  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz 
forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Protestant  countries.  In  Hol- 
land, where  Locke  was  personally  known  to  the  most 
distinguished  characters,  both  literary  and  political,  his 
work  was  read  and  praised  by  a  discerning  few,  with  all 
the  partiality  of  friendship ;  f   but  it  does  not  seem  to 

♦Note(R.) 

t  The  principle  of  religious  toleration  Mras  at  that  time  very  imperfectly  admitted, 
even  by  those  philosophers  who  were  the  most  zealously  attached  to  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty.  The  great  Scottish  lawyer  and  statesman,  Lord  Stair  (himself  no 
mean  philosopher,  and,  like  Locke,  a  warm  partizan  of  the  revolution),  seems  evi- 
dently to  have  regretted  the  impunity  which  Spinoza  had  experienced  in  Holland, 
and  Hobbes  in  England.  «  Execrabilis  ille  Atheus  Spinosa  adeo  impudens  est,  ut 
affirmet  omnia  esse  absolute  necessaria,  et  nihil  quod  est,  fuit,  aut  erit,  aliter  fieri 
potuisse,  in  quo  omnes  superiores  Atheos  excess! t,  aperte  negans  omnem  Deitatem, 
nihiique  praeter  potentias  naturae  agnoscens. 

"  Vauinus  Deitatem  non  aperte  negavit,  sed  causam  iDius  prodidit,in  tractatu  quern 
edidit,  argumenta  pro  Dei  existentia  tanquam  futilia  et  vana  rejiciens,  adferendo  con- 
trarias  omnes  rationes  per  modum  objectionum,  easque  prosequendo  ut  indissolubiles 
videantur ;  postea  tamen  larvam  exuit,  et  atheismum  clare  professus  est,  kt  jvbtis- 

BIMB   IN  IRCLYTA  17RBE  ThOLOSA  DAMNATUS  EST  ET  CBEMATU8. 

"  Horrendus  Hobbesius  tertius  erat  atheismi  promoter,  qui  omnia  principia  moralia 
et  politica  subvertit,  eorumque  loco  naturalem  vim  et  humana  pacta,  ut  prima  prin- 
cipia moralitatis,  societatis,  et  politici  regiminis  substituit :  wec  tamekt  SpiirosA 
AUT  Hobbesius,  quamvis  iw  hxoionibus  REroRMATis  vixsRiirr  et  mortui 

SIWT,  NEDUM  EXEMPLA    FACTI   SUWT    IN   ATHEORUM     TERROREM  UT    WE  VEI. 

uuLAM  PCEifAM  sEWBERUfT."— PAysio/.  J^Tova  Experimentalis  (Lugd.  BaUv. 
1666).  pp.  16,  17. 

t  Among  those  whose  society  Locke  chiefly  culUvated  while  m  Holland,  was  the 
celebrated  Le  Clerc,  the  author  of  the  Biblioth^que  UnwerseUe,  and  the  BibHaUA" 
que  Choisie^  besides  many  other  learned  and  ingenious  publications.  He  appears  to 
have  been  warmly  attached  to  Locke,  and  embraced  fhe  fundamental  doctrin^  of  his 
Essay  without  any  slavish  deference  for  his  authority.  Though  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  taught  Philosophy  and  the  BeUes  Letters,  he  wis  a 
native  of  Geneva,  where  he  also  received  his  academical  education.  He*  is  there- 
fore,  to  be  numbered  with  Locke's  Swiss  disciples.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  him  more  at  length  aAerwards,  when  I  come  to  mention  his  controveny  )FHth 
Bayle.  At  preront,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  his  Eloge  on  Locke  waspublished  in  the 
Bthh0thique  Cfunnt  (Ann^e  1706),  Tom.  VI. ;  and  that  some  important  remadu  on 
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have  made  its  way  into  the  schools  till  a  period  consider- 
ably later.  The  doctrines  of  Descartes,  at  first  so  vehe- 
mently opposed  in  that  country,  were  now  so  completely 
triumphant,  both  among  philosophers  and  divines,*  that 
it  was  difficult  for  a  new  reformer  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
The  case  was  very  nearly  similar  in  Germany,  where 
Leibnitz  Twho  always  speaks  coldly  of  Locke's  Essay),t 
was  then  looked  up  to  as  the  great  oracle  in  every  branch 
of  learning  and  of  science.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was 
in  Switzerland,  where,  (as  Gibbon  observes)  "  the  inter- 
mixture of  sects  had  rendered  the  clergy  acute  and  learned 
on  controversial  topics,"  that  Locke's  real  merits  were 
first  appreciated  on  the  Continent  with  a  discriminating 
impartiality.  In  Crousaz's  Treatise  of  Logic  (a  book 
which,  if  not  distinguished  by  originality  of  genius,  is  at 
least  strongly  marked  with  the  sound  and  unprejudiced 
judgment  of  the  author),  we  everywhere  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  Locke's  doctrines ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
effects  of  the  Cartesian  Metaphysics,  in  limiting  those 
hasty  expressions  of  Locke,  which  have  been  so  often 
misinterpreted  by  his  followers.^     Nor  do  Crousaz's  aca- 

the  E$$ay  on  Human  Uhder$tandtng  (particularly,  on  the  chapter  on  Power)  are  to 
be  found  in  the  12th  Vol.  of  the  same  work  (Ann^e  1707). 

*  «  Quamvia  huic  sects  (Cartesians)  initio  acriter  se  opponerent  Theologi  et  Phi- 
losophi  Beige,  in  Academiis  tamen  eomm  hodie  (1727),  vix  alia,  quam  Cartesiana 
piincipia  inculcantur.  ( Heineccii  Elem,  Hist.  PhUosoph, )  In  Gravesande's  Mro- 
ducHo  ad  Philosophiam,  published  in  1736,  the  name  of  Locke  is  not  once  men- 
tioned. It  is  probable  that  this  last  author  was  partly  influenced  by  his  admiration  for 
Leibnitz,  whom  he  servilely  followed  even  in  his  physical  errors. 

t "  In  Lockio  sunt  quiedam  particularia  non  male  exposita,  sed  in  summa  longe  aher- 
nivit  a  janua,  nee  naturam  mentis  veritatisque  intellexit.*' — ^Leibnitz.  Op.  Tom.  V.  p. 
265.  Ed.  Dutens. 

'*  M.  Locke  avoit  de  la  subtilit^  etde  I'addresse,  et  quelque  espice  de  m^taphysique 
floperfidelle  quMl  savoit  relever."    (Ibid.  pp.  11, 12.) 

Heineccius,  a  native  of  Saxony,in  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  printed 
in  1728,  omits  altogether  the  name  of  Locke  in  his  enumeration  o£  the  logical  and 
metaphysical  writers  of  modem  Europe.  In  a  passage  of  his  logic,  where  Uie  same 
author  treats  of  clear  and  obscure t  adequate  and  tnadequate  ideas  (a  subject  on 
which  little  or  nothing  of  any  value  had  been  advanced  before  Locke),  he  observes, 
in  a  note,  "  Debemus  hanc  doctrinam  Leibnitio,  eamque  deinde  sequutus  est  illust. 
Wolfius." 

X  Of  tiie  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  Crousaz  speaks  in  the  following  terms : 
<<  Clariasimi,  et  merit6  celebratissimi  Lockii  de  Intellectu  Humano  eximium  opus,  et 
anctore  suo  dignissimum,  logieis  utilissimis  semper  annumerabitur."  (PrsBfat.)  If 
Pope  had  ever  looked  into  this  Treatise,  he  could  not  have  committed  so  gross  a  mis- 
take, as  to  introduce  the  author  into  the  Dunciad,  among  Locke's  Aristotelian  oppo- 
nents ;  a  distinction  for  which  Crousaz  .was  probably  indebted  to  his  acute  strictures  on 
those  paasages  in  Vu  Essay  on  Man^  which  seem  favorable  to  fiitalism. 

*<  Prompt  at  the  call,  around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal ; 
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demical  labors  appear  to  have  been  less  useful  than  his 
writings ;  if  a  judgment  on  this  point  may  be  formed 
from  the  sound  philosophical  principles  which  he  diffused 
among  a  numerous  race  of  pupils.  One  of  these  (M. 
AUemand),  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gibbon,  de- 
serves particularly  to  be  noticed  here  on  account  of  two 
letters  published  in  the  posthumous  works  of  that  histo- 
rian, containing  a  criticism  on  Lockers  argument  against 
innate  ideas,  so  very  able  and  judicious,  that  it  may  still 
be  read  with  advantage  by  many  logicians  of  no  small 
note  in  the  learned  world.  Had  these  letters  happened 
to  have   sooner    attracted  my   attention,  I   should  not 

Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 

A  hundred  head  of  Aristole's  fiiends. 

Nor  wert  thou,  Isis !  wanting  to  the  day 

(Though  Christ-church  long  kept  prudishly  away). 

Each  staunch  Polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock, 

Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke, 

Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dashed  through  thin  and  thick 

On  German  Crousaz,  and  Dutch  Burgersdyck." 

Warburton,  with  his  usual  scurrility  towards  all  Pope's  adversaries  as  well  as  his 
own,  has  called  Crousaz  a  blundering  Swiss  ;  but  a  very  different  estimate  of  his 
merits  has  been  formed  by  Gibbon,  who  seems  to  have  studied  his  works  much  more 
carefully  than  the  Right  Reverend  Commentator  on  the  Dunciad. 

"  M.  de  Crousaz,  the  adversary  of  Bayle  and  Pope,  is  not  distinguished  by  lively 
fimcy  or  profound  reflection ;  and  even  in  hb  own  country,  at  the  end  of  a  few  yean, 
his  name  and  writings  are  almost  obliterated.  But  his  Philosophy  had  been  formed 
in  the  school  of  Locke,  his  Divinity  in  that  of  Limborch  and  Le  Clerc ;  in  a  bng 
and  laborious  life,  several  generations  of  pupils  were  taught  to  think,  and  even  to 
write ;  his  lessons  rescued  the  Academy  of  Lausanne  from  Calvinistic  prejudices ; 
and  he  had  the  rare  merit  of  diffusing  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  the  peeple  of  the 
Paysde  Vaud"    (Gibbon^s  Memoirs,) 

In  a  subsequent  passage  Gibbon  says,  "  The  lode  of  Crousaz  had  prepared  me  to 
engage  with  his  master  Locke,  and  his  antagonist  Bayle ;  of  whom  the  former  may 
be  used  as  a  bridle,  and  the  latter  applied  as  a  spur  to  the  curiosity  of  a  young  phi- 
losopher.*'   (Und,) 

The  following  details  (independently  of  their  reference  to  Crousaz)  are  so  inter- 
esting in  ^emselves,  and  afford  so  strong  a  testimony  to  the  utility  of  logical  studies, 
when  rationally  conducted,  that  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  them. 

«  December  1766.  In  finishinff  this  year,  I  mast  remark  bow  favorable  it  was  to 
my  studies.  In  the  space  of  eight  months,  I  learned  the  principles  of  drawing ; 
made  myself  completely  master  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  with  which  I  was 
very  superficially  acquainted  before,  and  wrote  and  translated  a  great  deal  in  both ; 
read  Cicero's  Epistles  ad  Familiaies,  his  Brutus,  all  his  Orations,  his  Dialonies  de 
Amicitia  et  de  Senectute ;  Terence  twice,  and  Pliny's  Epistles.  In  French,  Gian- 
noni's  History  of  Naples,  TAbb^  Banier's  Mythology,  and  M.  Roehat's  M^moires 
sur  la  Suisse,  and  wrote  a  very  ample  relation  of  my  tour.  I  likewise  began  to 
study  Greek,  and  went  through  the  grammar.  I  began  to  make  very  large  collec- 
tions of  what  I  read.  But  what  I  esteem  most  of  all,-— from  the  perural  and  medita- 
tion of  De  Crousaz's  lode,  I  not  only  understood  the  principles  of  that  science,  but 
formed  my  mind  to  a  habit  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  I  had  no  idea  of  before." 

After  all,  I  very  readily  grant,  that  Crousaz's  logic  ii  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  a  sagacious  and  enlightened  compiler ;  but  even  this  (due  allowance  beinc 
made  for  the  state  of  philosophy  when  it  appeared)  is  no  mean  praise.  "  Good 
sense,"  as  Gibbon  has  very  truly  observed,  <*  is  a  quaUty  of  mind  hardly  less  rare 
than  genius." 
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have  delayed  so  long  to  do  this  tardy  justice  to  their  mer- 
its.* 

I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  period 
at  which  Locke's  Essay  began  to  attract  public  notice 
in  France.  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  as- 
serts, that  he  was  the  first  person  who  made  the  name  of 
Locke  known  to  his  countrymen ;  t  but  I  suspect  that 
this  assertion  must  be  received  with  considerable  qualifi* . 
cations.  The  striking  coincidence  between  some  of 
Locke's  most  celebrated  doctrines  and  those  of  Gassendi, 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  altogether  over- 
looked by  the  followers  and  admirers  of  the  latter  ;  consid- 
ering the  immediate  and  very  general  circulation  given  on 
the  Continent  to  the  Essay  on  Human  Understandings  by 
Coste's  French  version.  The  GassenduUs,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered,  formed,  even  before  the  death  of  their  master, 
a  party  formidable  in  talents  as  well  as  in  numbers ;  includ- 
ing, among  other  distinguished  names,  those  of  Moliere,t 

*  For  some  remarks  of  M.  AUemand,  which  approach  yeiynear  to  Raid's  Otjec* 
tioDS  to  the  Ideal  Theory,  See  Note  (S). 

Of  this  extraordinary  man  Gibbon  dves  the  foUowiog  account  in  his  Journal: 
<*  Cost  iin  ministre  dans  1e  Pays  de  Vaud,  et  un  des  plus  beaux  e^nies  que  je  con* 
noisse.  11  a  voulu  embrasser  tous  les  genres ;  mais  c'est  la  PhiTosophie  qu'il  a  !• 
plus  approfondi.  Sur  toutes  les  questions  il  s*est  fait  des  syst^roM,  ou  du  moins  de* 
aigumens  toujours  origioaux  et  toujours  ing^nieux.  Ses  id^es  sont  fines  et  luml- 
neuses,  son  expression  heureuse  et  facile.  Ou  lui  reproche  ayee  raison  trop  de  raf- 
finement  et  de  subtilit^  dans  T^sprit ;  trop  de  fiert^,  tiop  d'ambition,  et  trop  de  vio- 
lence dans  le  caractere.  Cet  homme,  qui  auroit  pu  ^clairer  ou  troubler  une  natkm. 
Tit  et  mourra  dans  Tobscurit^.'* 

It  is  of  the  same  person  that  Gibbon  sneeringly  says  (in  the  words  of  Vossius), 
**  Est  saerifieiUu*  inpago,  et  ru»tieo$  deeipit?* 

t "  Je  peux  vous  assurer  qu'avant  rooi  personne  en  France  ne  connoissoit  la  poesle 
Angloise ;  a  peine  avoit  on  entendu  parler  de  Locke.  J'ai  ^t^  persecute  pendant 
trente  ans  par-  une  nu^e  de  fanatiques  pour  avoir  dit  que  Locke  est  I'Hercule  de  la 
M^taphysique,  qui  a  pos^  les  homes  de  TEsprit  Humain."    (Femey,  1768). 

In  the  following  passaee  of  Tke  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  the  same  celebrated  writer 
is  so  lavish  and  undistmguishing  in  his  praise  of  Locke,  as  almost  to  justiQ^  a 
doubt  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  book  which  he  extols  so  highly.  **  Locke  sen! 
a  d^velopp^  Fentendement  Autnatn,  dans  un  livre  ou  11  n'y  a  que  des  v^rit^s ;  et  ee 
qui  rend  I'ouvrage  pariait,  toutes  ces  v^rit^s  sont  claires.'* 

I  Moliire  was  in  his  youth  so  strongly  attached  to  the  Epicurean  theories,  that  ho 
bad  projected  a  translation  of  Lucretius  into  French.  He  is  even  said,  to  have  made 
some  progress  in  executing  his  design,  when  a  trifling  accident  determined  him,  in 
a  moment  of  ill  humour,  to  throw  his  manuscript  into  the  fire.  The  plan  on  which 
he  was  to  proceed  in  this  bold  undertaking  does  honor  to  his  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  and  seems  to  me  the  only  one  on  wnich  a  successful  version  of  Lucretius  can 
ever  be  executed.  The  didactic  passages  of  the  poem  were  to  be  translated  Into 
prose,  and  the  descriptive  passages  into  verse.  Both  parts  would  have  gained  great- 
ly by  this  compromise ;  for,  where  Lucretius  wishes  to  unfold  the  philosophy  of  his 
master,  he  is  not  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity  and  precision  of  Ids  expressions, 
than  he  is  on  other  occasions,  where  his  object  is  to  detain  and  delight  the  imagint* 
tions  of  his  readers,  for  the- charms  of  his  figurative  diction,  and  for  Sie  bold  relmf  of 
his  Images.    In  iostances  of  the  foimer  kind»  no  modem  language  can  give  even  the 
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Chapelle,*  and  Bernier ;  t  all  of  them  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  tone,  on  disputed  questions  of  Metaphys- 
ics, to  that  numerous  class  of  Parisians  of  both  sexes, 
with  whom  the  practical  lessons,  vulgarly  imputed  to 
Epicurus,  were  not  likely  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  speculative  principles.  Of  the  three  persons  just 
mentioned,  the  two  last  died  only  a  few  years  before 
Locke's  Essay  was  published ;  and  may  be  presumed  to 
have  left  behind  them  many  younger  pupils  of  the  same 
school.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  long  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  the  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing was  not  only  read  by  the  learned,  but  had 
made  its  way  into  the  circles  of  fashion  at  Paris.J  In 
what  manner  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  ;"but  the  fact  will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  French  literature. 

umhlanee  of  poetiy  to  the  theories  of  Epicurus  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  conquer  this  difficulty,  the  rigorous  precision  and  simplicity  of  the 
or^nal,  are  inevitably  lost. 

•  The  influence  of  Qassendi's  instructions  may  be  traced  in  several  of  MoU^re's  com- 
edies:  particularly  in  the  Femtnes  Savantes,  and  in  a  little  piece  Le  Manage 
Forcit  where  an  Aristotelian  and  a  Cartesian  doctor  are  both  held  up  to  the  same  sort 
of  ridicule,  which,  in  some  other  of  his  performances,  he  has  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  the  medical  professors  of  his  time.  t 

*  The  joint  author  with  Bachaufnont,  of  the  Voyage  en]Provencet  which  Is  still 
regarded  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  that  light,  easy,  and  graceful  badinage  which 
seems  to  belong  exclusively  to  French  poetry.  Gasftendi,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  famer,  was  so  charmed  with  his  vivacity  while  a  boy,  that  he  conde* 
scended  to  be  his  instructor  in  philosophy ;  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  les- 
sons, two  other  illustrious  pupils,  Moliere  and  Bernier.  The  life  of  Chapelle,  ac- 
cording to  aU  his  biographers,  exhibited  a  complete  contrast  to  the  simple  and  ascetic 
manners  of  his  master;  but  if  the  following  account  is  to  be  credited,  he  missed  no 
opportunity  of  propagating,  as  widely  as  he  could,  the  speculative  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  educated.  "  U  ^toit  fort  Eloquent  dans  I'ivresse.  11  restoit  ordinaire- 
roent  le  dernier  a  table,  et  se  mettoit  a  expUquer  aux  valets  la  philosophie  d*Epicure." 
{Biographie  Unhertelle,  article  ChapeUe,  Paris,  1818.)    He  died  in  1686. 

t  The  well  known  author  of  one  of  our  most  interesting  and  instructive  books  of 
travels.  After  his  return  from  the  East,  where  he  resided  twelve  years  at  the  court  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  he  publuhed,  at  Lyons,  an  excellent  Abridgment  of  the  PhUoeo- 
phy  of  Oassendi,  in  8  vols.  12mo  ;  a  second  edition  of  which,  corrected  by  himself, 
afterwards  appeared,  in  seven  volumes.  To  this  second  editon  (which  I  have  never 
met  with)  is  annexed  a  Supplement,  entitled  Doutes  de  M.  Bernier,  $ur  quelquee 
une  dee  prineipaux  Chapttres  de  eon  Jlbregi  de  la  Philosophie  de  Gassendi,  It 
is  to  this  work,  I  presume,  that  Leibnitz  alludes  in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter 
to  John  Bemouilli ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  contents,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  object  of  some  curiosity.  "  Fnistra  qussivi  apud  typographos 
Ubrum  cui  titulus ;  Doutes  de  M.  Bernier  swr  la  Philosopkiet  in  Gallia  ante  annus 
aliquot  editum  et  mihi  visum,  sed  nunc  non  repeitum.  Vellem  autem  ideo  iterum 
legere,  quia  ille  Chssendistarum  fuit  Princeps ;  sed  pauHo  ante  mortem,  libel lo 
hoe  edito  ingenue  professus  est,  in  quibus  nee  Gassendus  nee  Cartesius  tatisfaciant.** 
(I^bnitii  et  Jo.  Bemouilli  Cfommere,  Epist,  2  vol.  4to.  Lausanne  et  ireneve, 
1746). 

Bemier  died  In  1688. 

{  A  decisive  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  aBosioDS  to  Locke's  doctrines  In  the 
drunttlc  pieces  then  in  possenion  of  the  Freneh  stage.    See  Note  (T), 
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In  consequence  of  this  rapid  and  extensive  circulation 
of  the  work  in  question,  and  the  strong  impression  that  it 
every  where  produced,  by  the  new  and  striking  contrast 
which  it  exhibited  to  the  doctrines  of  the  schools,  a  very 
remarkable  change  soon  manifested  itself  in  the  prevailing 
habits  of  thinking  on  philosophical  subjects.  Not  that  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  opinions  of  men,  on  particular 
articles  of  their  former  creed,  underwent  a  sudden  alter- 
ation. I  speak  only  of  the  general  effect  of  Locke's 
discussions,  in  preparing  the  thinking  part  of  his  readers, 
to  a  degree  till  then  unknown,  for  the  unshackled  use  of 
their  own  reason.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  the 
most  characteristical  feature  of  Locke's  Essay  ;  and  that 
to  which  it  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  immense  influence 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Few  books 
can  be  named,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  extract  more 
exceptionable  passages ;  but,  such  is  the  liberal  tone  of 
the  author ;  such  the  manliness  with  which  he  constantly 
appeals  to  reason^  as  the  paramount  authority  which,  even 
in  religious  controversy,  every  candid  disputant  is  bound 
to  acknowledge ;  and  such  the  sincerity  and  simplicity 
with  which,  on  all  occasions,  he  appears  to  inquire  after 
truth,  that  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  work  may  be 
regarded  as  the  best  of  all  antidotes  against  the  errors 
involved  in  some  of  its  particular  conclusions.* 

To  attempt  any  general  review  of  the  doctrines  sanc- 
tioned, or  supposed  to  be  sanctioned,  by  the  name  of 
Locke,  would  be  obviously  incompatible  with  the  design 
of  this  Discourse ;  but,  among  these  doctrines,  there  are 
two  of  fundamental  importance,  which  have  misled  so 
many  of  his  successors,  that  a  few  remarks  on  each  form 
a  necessary  preparation  for  some  historical  details  which 
will  afterwards  occur.     The  first  of  these  doctrines  re- 


*  The  maxim  which  he  constantly  inculcates  is,  that  **  Reason  must  he  our  last 
judge  and  guide  in  everytbiAg."  (Locke's  WorkSt  Vol.  IIL  p.  145.)  To  the  same 
purpose,  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  **  he  who  makes  use  of  the  light  and  (acuities 
God  has  given  him,  and  seeks  sincerely  to  discover  truth  by  those  helps  and  abilities 
he  has,  may  have  this  satisfaction  in  doing  his  duty  as  a  rational  creature ;  that, 
though  he  should  miss  truth,  he  will  not  miss  the  reward  of  it  For  he  governs  his 
assent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  should,  who  in  any  case  or  matter  whatsoever,  be- 
lieves or  disbelieves,  according  as  reason  directs  him.  He  that  does  otherwise,  trans- 
gresses against  hb  own  light,  and  misuses  those  faculties  which  were  given  him  to 
DO  other  end,  but  to  search  and  follow  the  clearer  evidence  and  greater  prohtbility." 
(Aid.  p.  125.) 
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lates  to  the  ORiom  of  our  ideas  ;  the  second  to  the 

POWER    OF    MORAL    PERCEPTION,  AND   THE    IMMUTABILITY 

OF  MORAL  DISTINCTIONS.  On  both  qucstioos,  the  real 
opinion  of  Locke  has,  if  I  am  not  widely  mistaken,  been 
very  grossly  misapprehended  or  misrepresented,  by  a  large 
portion  of  his  professed  followers,  as  well  as  of  his  avowed 
antagonists. 

1.  The  objections  to  which  Locke's  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  our  ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  concerning 
the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  are,  in  my  judgment,  liable, 
I  have  stated  so  fully  in  jsl  former  work,*  that  I  shall  not 
touch  on  them  here.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  remark,  how  very  unjustly  this  doctrine,  (im- 
perfect, on  the  most  favorable  construction,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is)  has  been  confounded  with  those  of  Gassendi,  of 
Condillac,  of  Diderot,  and  of  Home  Tooke.  The  sub- 
stance of  all  that  is  common  in  the  conclusions  of  these 
last  writers,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words 
of  their  master,  Gassendi.  "  All  our  knowledge,"  he  ob- 
serves in  a  letter  to  Descartes,  "-appears  plainly  to  derive 
its  origin  from  the  senses ;  and  although  you  deny  the 
maxim,  ^Quicquid  est  in  intellectu  pra^esse  debere  in 
sensu,'  yet  this  maxim  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  true ; 
since  our  knowledge  is  all  ultimately  obtained  by  an  i>i- 
Jlutx  or  incursion  from  things  external ;  which  knowledge 
afterwards  undergoes  various  modifications  by  means  of 
analogy,  composition,  division,  amplification,  extenuation, 
and  other  similar  processes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate."  t 

*  Philosophical  Essays. 

t  "  Deinde  omnis  nostra  notitia  videttir  plane  ducere  originem  a  sensibus ;  et 
quamvis  tu  neges  qiiicquid  est  in  intellectu  prasesse  debere  in  sensu,  vidctur  id  essse 
nihiloininus  Teram,  cum  nisi  sola  Incursione  xstA  tn^itrrmrtf,  ut  loquuntur,  iiat ;  per- 
6ciatur  taroen  analogia,  compositione,  divisione,  ampliatione,  extenuatione,  aliisque 
similibus  modis,  quos  commemmorare  nihil  est  necesse."  (  Objectionca  in  Medita- 
tionem  Secundam,) 

This  doctrine  of  Gassendi's  is  thus  very  clearly  stated  and  illustrated,  by  the  judi- 
cious authors  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic.  **  Un  philosophe  qui  est  estim^  dans  le 
monde,  commence  sa  logiquc  par  cette  proposition :  Omm»  idea  or$um  ducit  a 
sensibus.  TotUe  idee  tire  son  origine  des  sens.  II  avoue  neanmoins  que  toutes 
DOS  id^es  n'ont  pas  ^t^  dans  nos  sens  telles  qu'elles  sont  dans  notre  esprit :  mais  il 
pretend  qu*elles  ont  au  moins  ^t^  formees  de  celles  qui  ont  pass^  par  nos  sens,  ou 
par  eofiiposition,  comme  lorsque  des  images  separ^es  de  Tor  et  d'une  montagne,  oa 
8*en  fait  une  montagne  d'or ;  ou  par  ampliation  et  dinuntUion^  comme  lorsque  de 
I'image  d'un  homme  d'une  grandeur  ordinaire  on  s'en  forme  un  g^ant  ou  un  pigm^e ; 
ou  par  accommodation  et  proportion,  comme  lorsque  de  Tid^e  d*une  miUson  qu*on 
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This  doctriDe  of  Gassendi's  coincides  exactly  with  that 
ascribed  to  Locke  by  Diderot  and  by  Horn^e  Tooke  ;  and 
it  differs  only  verbally  from  the  more  concise  statement 


a  Tue,  on  s'en  forme  Timage  d'une  maison  qu'oa  n*a  pas  vue.    £t  ainsx,  dit  il,  irous 

COirCKYOlTfl  DiSV  qjJl  NE  PEUT  TOMBEB    bo  us    LES    sens,  sous    li'lMAGE  X>'lTlf 

yssTERABLE  vjEiUaAKD.**  **  Selon  cette  peus^e,  quoique  toutes  nos  id^es  ne  fus- 
WDt  semblables  k  quelque  corps  particulier  que  nous  ayons  vu,  ou  qui  ait  frapp^  nos 
sens,  elles  seroient  n^anmoins  toutes  corporelles,  et  ne  nous  representeroient  rien 
aui  ne  fut  entr^  dans  nos  sens,  au  moins  par  parties.  £t  ainsi  nous  ne  concevons 
nen  qae  par  des  images,  semblables  ^  celles  qui  se  ferment  dans  le  cerveau  quand 
nous  yoyons,  ou  nous  nous  imasinons  des  corps."    {UArt  de  Penser,  I  Partie.  c.  L) 

Hie  reference  made,  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  to  Gassendi's  illustration  drawn 
from  the  idea  of  Chdy  afibrds  me  an  opportunity,  of  which  I  gladly  avail  myself,  to 
contiast  it  with  Locke's  opinion  on  the  same  subject.  "  How  many  amongst  us 
will  be  found,  upon^inquiry,  to  fancy  God,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  sitting  in  heaven, 
and  to  have  many  other  absurd  and  unfit  conceptions  of  him  ?  Chrbtians,  as  well  as 
Turks,  have  had  whole  sects  owning,  or  contending  earnestly  for  it,  that  the  Deity 
was  corporeal  and  of  human  shape :  And  although  we  find  few  amongst  us,  who 
profess  themselTes  AntkropomorpkUts  (though  some  I  have  met  with  that  own  h,) 
yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will  make  it  his  business,  may  find  amongst  the  ignorant  and 
miinstracted  Christians,  many  of  that  opinion."  *    (Vol.  I.  p.  67.) 

**  Let  the  ideas  of  being  and  matter  be  strongly  joined  either  by  education  or 
much  thought,  whilst  these  are  still  combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  what  rea- 
flonfaigs  will  there  be  about  separate  spirits  ?  Let  custom,  from  the  very  childhood, 
have  joined  figure  and  shape  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  what  absurdities  will  that  mind 
be  liable  to  about  the  Deity  ? "    (Vol.  II.  p.  144.) 

The  authors  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic  have  expressed  themselves  on  this  point  to 
the  veiy  same  purpose  with  Locke  :  and  have  enlarged  upon  it  still  more  fully  and 
forcibly.  (See  the  sequel  of  the  passage  above  quoted.)  Some  of  their  remarks 
OQ  the  subject,  which  are  more  particularly  directed  against  Gassendi,  have  led 
Brucker  to  rank  them  among  the  advocates  for  innate  ideas  (Brucker,  SRstoria  de 
Heit,  p.  271,)  although  these  remarks  coincide  exactly  in  substance  with  the  forego- 
ing quotation  from  Locke.  Like  many  other  modem  metaphysicians,  this  learned 
and  laborious,  but  not  very  acute  historian,  could  imagine  no  intermediate  opinion 
between  the  theory  of  innate  ideas  as  taught  by  the  Cartesians,  and  the  Epicurean 
account  of  our  knowledge,  as  revived  by  Gassendi  and  Hobbes ;  and  accordingly 
thought  himself  entitled  to  conclude,  that  whoever  rejected  the  one  mustnecesssniy 
have  adopted  the  other.  The  doctrines  of  Locke  and  of  his  predecessor  Amauld  will 
be  found,  on  examination,  essentially  different  from  both. 

Persons  little  acquainted  with  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  two  last  centu- 
ries are  apt  to  imagine,  that  when  "  all  knowledge  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
senses,"  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  than  this,  that  it  is  by  the  impressions  of 
external  objects  on  our  organs  of  perception,  that  the  dormant  powers  of  the  under- 
standing are  at  first  awakened.  The  foregoing  quotation  from  Gassendi,  togetlier 
with  those  which  I  am  about  to  produce  from  Diderot  and  Condorcet,  may,  I  trust, 
be  useful  in  correcting  this  very  common  mistake ;  all  of  these  quotations  explicitly 

♦  In  the  judgment  of  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine,  the  bias  towards  AnthropO' 
fttorphUfnt  which  Mr.  Locke  has  here  so  severely  reprehended,  is  not  confined  to 
"  ignorant  and  uninstructed  Christians."  •*  If  Anthropomorphism"  says  Dr.  Mac- 
bine,  "  was  banished  -from  theology,  orthodoxy  would  be  deprived  of  some  of  its 
most  precious  phrases,  and  our  coniessions  of  faith  and  systems  of  doctrine  would  be 
reduced  within  much  narrower  bounds." — ^Note  on  Mosbeim*s  Church  History,  VoK 
IV.  p.  550.) 

In  Bemier's  Abridgment  of  Cfassendi^s  Philosophy  (Tom.  III.  p.  13  et  seq.)y  an 
attempt  is  itiade  to  reconcile  with  the  Epicurean  account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowN 
ed^,  ttiat  more  pure  and  exalted  idea  of  God  to  which  the  mind  is  gradually  led  by 
the  exeretee  of  its  reasoning  powers :  But  I  am  very  doubtfiil,  if  Gassendi  would  have 
sabKribed,  in  iias  instance,  to  the  comments  of  his  ingenious  disciple.  (See  the  first 
part  of  this  Dissertation.) 

VOL,  VL  27 
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of  Condillac,  that  ^^  our  ideas  are  Dothing  more  than 
transformed  sensations."  "  Every  idea,''  says  the  first  of 
these  writers,  ^^  must  necessarily,  when  brought  to  its 
state  of  ultimate  decomposition,  resolve  itself  into  a  sensi-^ 
bh  representation  or  picture  ;  and  since  every  thing  in  our 
understanding  has  been  introduced  there  by  the  channel 
of  sensation,  whatever  proceeds  out  of  the  understanding 
is  either  chimerical,  or  must  be  able,  in  returning  by  the 
same  road,  to  reattach  itself  to  its  sensible  archetype. 
Hence  an  important  rule  in  philosophy, — that  every  ex- 
pression which  cannot  find  an  external  and  a  sensible  ob- 
ject, to  which  it  can  thus  establish  its  affinity,  is  destitute 
of  signification.''     (CEuvres  de  Diderot,  Tom.  VI.) 

Such  is  the  exposition  given  by  Diderot,  of  what  is 
regarded  in  France,  as  Locke's  great  and  capital  discov- 
ery ;  and  precisely  to  the  same  purpose  we  are  told  by 
Condorcet,  that  "  Locke  was  the  first  who  proved  that  all 
our  ideas  are  compounded  of  sensations.^^  (Esquisse  His- 
torique^  ^c.) 

If  this  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  fair  account  of  Locke's 
opinion,  it  would  follow,  that  he  has  not  advanced  a  single 
step  beyond  Gassendi  and  Hobbes ;  both  of  whom  have 
repeatedly  expressed  themselves  in  nearly  the  same  words 
with  Diderot  and  Condorcet.     But  although  it  must  be 

assertingi  that  the  external  senses  furnish  not  only  the  oecanons  by  which  our  intel- 
lectual powers  arc  excited  and  developed,  but  all  the  materidls  about  which  our 
thoughts  are  couyersant ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of 
anything,  which  is  not  either  a  sensible  image,  or  the  result  of  sensible  images  com- 
bined together,  and  transmuted  into  new  forms  by  a  so(-t  of  logical  chemistry.  That 
the  powers  of  the  understanding  would  for  ever  continue  dormant,  were  it  not  for 
the  action  of  things  external  on  the  bodUy  frame,  is  a  proposition  now  universally 
admitted  by  philosophers.  Even  Mr.  Harris  and  Lord  Monboddo,  the  two  most 
zealous,  as  well  as  most  learned,  of  Mr.  Locke's  adversaries  in  England,  have,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  expressed  their  assent  to  the  common  doctrine.  "  Tlie  fint 
class  of  ideas,"  says  Monboddo,  **  is  produced  from  ideas  furnished  by  the  senses ;  the 
second  arises  from  the  operations  of  the  mind  upon  these  materials :  for  I  do  not 
deny,  that  in  this  our  present  state  of  existence,  all  our  ideas,  and  all  our  knowledge, 
are  ultimately  to  be  derived  from  sense  and  matter."  (Vol.  I.  p.  44.  2d  Ed.)  Mr. 
Harris,  while  he  holds  the  same  language,  points  out,  with  greater  precision,  the 
essential  difference  between  his  philosopny  and  that  of  the  Hobbists.  '*  Thoufj^ 
sensible  objects  may  be  the  destined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of 
man's  understanding,  yet  are  those  energies  themselves  no  more  contained  in  sense, 
than  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  the  spark  which  gave  it  fire."  (Hermes;)  ((hi 
this  subject  see  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mnd,  Vol.  I.  chap.  L 
sect  4.) 

To  this  doctrine  I  have  little  doubt  that  Descartes  himself  would  have  assented, 
although  the  contrary  opinion  has  been  generally  supposed  by  his  adversaries  to  be 
virtual^  involved  in  this  Theory  of  MntUe  Ideas.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so,  the 
reader  wiU  find  stated  in  Note  (U.) 
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granted,  in  favor  of  their  interpretation  of  his  language, 
that  various  detached  passages  may  be  quoted  from  his 
work,  which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  justify  their 
comments,  yet  of  what  weight,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these 
passages,  when  compared  with  the  stress  laid  by  the  au- 
thor on  Reflection,  as  an  original  source  of  our  ideas,  alto- 
gether different  from  Sensation  ?  "  The  other  fountain,^^ 
says  Locke,  **  from  which  experience  furnisheth  the  un- 
derstanding with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the 
ideas  it  has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes 
to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding 
with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from 
things  without;  and  such  are  Perception,  Thinkings 
Doubting,  Believing,  Reasoning,  Knowing,  Willing,  and 
all  the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds,  which,  we  being 
conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these 
receive  into  our  understandings  ideas  as  distinct  as  we  do 
from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas 
every  man  has  wholly  in  himself :  And  though  it  be  not 
sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it 
is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  m- 
temal  sense.  But  as  I  called  the  other  Sensation,  so  I 
call  this  Reflection  ;  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only 
as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within 
itself."  *    (Locke's  Works,  Vol.  L  p.  78.) 

<^  The  understanding  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least 
glimmering  of  any  ideas  which  it  doth  not  receive  from 
one  of  these  two.  External  objects  famish  the  mind  with 
the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities ;  and  the  mind  famishes 
the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own  operations.^^  (Ibid. 
p.  79.) 

In  another  part  of  the  same  chapter,  Locke  expresses 
himself  thus  :  **  Men  come  to  be  furnished  with  fewer  or 
more  simple  ideas  from  without,  according  as  the  objects 
they  converse  with  afford  greater  or  less  variety ;  and 
from  the  operations  of  their  minds  within,  according  as 
they  more  or  less  heflsct  on  them.  For,  though  he  that 
contemplates  the  operations  of  his  mind,  cannot  but  have 

•  Note  (V.) 
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plain  and  clear  ideas  of  them ;  yet,  unless  he  turn  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  consider  them  attentively^  he  will 
no  more  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  operations 
of  his  mind,  and  ail  that  may  be  observed  therein,  than 
he  will  have  all  the  particular  ideas  of  any  landscape,  or 
of  the  parts  and  motions  of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn 
his  eyes  to  it,  and  with  attention  heed  all  the  parts  of  it. 
The  picture,  or  clock,  may  be  so  placed,  that  they  may 
come  in  his  way  every  day ;  but  yet  he  will  have  but  a 
confused  idea  of  all  the  parts  they  are  made  up  of,  till  he 
applies  himself  with  attention,  to  consider  them  in  each 
particular. 

"  And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  it  is  pretty  late  be- 
fore most  children  get  ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds ;  and  some  have  not  any  very  clear  or  perfect  ideas 

of  the  greatest  part  of  them  all  their  lives Children, 

when  they  first  come  into  it,  are  surrounded  with  a  world 
of  new  things,  which,  by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their 
senses^  draw  the  mind  constantly  to  them, — forward  to 
take  notice  of  new,  and  apt  to  be  delighted  with  the  va- 
riety of  changing  objects.  Thus,  the  first  years  are  usu- 
ally employed  and  directed  in  looking  abroad.  Men's 
business  in  them  is  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  is  to 
be  found  without ;  and  so  growing  up  in  a  constant  atten- 
tion to  outward  sensations,  seldom  make  any  considerable 
reflection  on  what  passes  within  them,  till  they  come  to 
be  of  riper  years ;  and  some  scarce  ever  at  all."  (Ibid* 
pp.  80,  81.) 

I  beg  leave  to  request  more  particularly  the  attention  of 
my  readers  to  the  following  paragraphs : 
.    '^  If  it  be  demanded,  when  a  man  begins  to  have  any 
ideas  ?  I  think  the  true  answer  is  when  he  first  has  any 

Sensation I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the  understanding 

are  coeval  with  sensation ;  which  is  such  an  impression 
or  motion,  made  in  some  part  of  the  body,  as  produces 
some  perception  in  the  understanding.  It  is  about  these 
impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  outward  objects,  that 
the  mind  seems  ^r^^  to  employ  itself  in  such  operations  as 
we  call  Perception^  Rememberings  Consideration^  Rea- 
soningy  &c. 

'*  In  time,  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its  own  opera- 
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tkms,  and  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby 
stores  Itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of 
refiection.  These  impressions  that  are  made  on[our  senses 
by  objects  extrinsical  to  the  mind ;  and  its  own  operatiansj 
proceeding  from  powers  intrinsicai  and  proper  to  itself 
(which,  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  become  also  objects 
of  its  contemplation,)  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  original  of 
all  knowledge:'  *    (Ibid.  pp.  91,  92.) 

A  few  other  scattered  sentences,  collected  from  differ-* 
eot  parts  of  Locke's  Essay j  may  throw  additional  light  on 
the  point  in  question* 

'^  I  know  that  people  whose  thoughts  are  immersed  in 
matter,  and  have  so  subjected  their  minds  to  their  senses, 
that  they  seldom  reflect  on  anything  beyond  them,  are  apt 
to  say,  they  cannot  comprehend  a  thinking  thing,  which 
perhaps  is  true  :  But  I  affirm,  when  thev  consider  it  well, 
they  can  no  more  comprehend  an  extended  thing. 

^^  If  any  one  say,  he  knows  not  what 't  is  thinks  in  him ; 


*  The  idea  attached  by  Locke  in  the  above  passages  to  the  word  Reflection  is  clear 
and  precise.  But  in  the  coune  of  his  subsequent  speculatioiis,  he  does  not  always 
rigidly  adhere  to  it,  frequently  employing  it  in  that  more  extensive  and  popular  sense 
in  which  it  denotes  the  attentive  and  deliberate  consideration  of  any  object  of 
thought,  whether  relating  to  the  external  or  to  the  internal  world.  It  is  in  this  sense 
he  uses  it  when  he  refers  to  Reflection  our  ideas  of  Cause  and  Effect,  of  Identity 
aad  Diversity,  and  of  aU  other  relations.  **  AU  of  these,"  he  observes,  **  terminate 
ffi,  and  are  concerned  about,  those  simple  ideas,  either  of  Sensation  or  Refiection^ 
which  I  think  to  be  the  whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge."  (Book  II.  c.  xxv. 
sect  9.)  From  this  explanation  it  would  appear  that  Locke  conceived  it  sufficient 
to  justify  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  all 
ottr  ideas  terminate  in,  and  are  concerned  about,  ideas  derived  either  from  Sensa- 
tion or  Reflection,  according  to  which  comment  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  obvi« 
ate  every  objection  to  which  his  fundamental  principle  concerning  the  two  sources  of 
ear  ideas  may  appear  to  be  liable. 

In  this  lax  interpretation  of  a  principle  so  completely  interwoven  with  the  whole 
or  his  philosophy,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  departure  from  logical  accuracy ;  and  the 
tame  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  vague  and  indefinite  use  which  he  occasionally 
makes  of  the  word  Reflection;  a  word  which  expressess  the  peculiar  and  character- 
istlcal  doctrine,  by  which  his  system  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Gassendists  and 
Hobbists,  All  this,  however,  serves  only  to  prove  still  more  clearly,  how  widely  re- 
mote his  real  opinion  on  this  subject  was  from  that  commonlv  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
French  and  German  commentators.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  (notwith- 
standing some  casual  expressions  which  may  seem  to  favor  the  contrary  supposition) 
that  Locke  would  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  admit,  with  Cudworth  and  Price, 
that  the  Understanding  is  itself  a  source  of  new  ideas.  That  it  is  by  Reflection 
(which,  according  to  his  own  definition,  means  merely  the  exercise  of  the  Under' 
standing  on  the  internal  phenomena)  that  we  get  our  ideas  of  memory,  imagination, 
veMoninc,  and  of  all  other  intellectual  powers,  Mr.  Locke  has  again  and  again  told 
Uf ;  and  from  this  principle  it  is  so  obvious  an  inference,  that  all  the  simple  ideas 
which  are  necessarily  implied  in  our  intellectual  operations,  are  ultimately  to  be  re- 
fisned  to  the  same  source,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  a  philosopher  of 
Locke's  sagacity  to  admit  the  former  proposition^  and  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the 
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he  means,  he  knows  not  what  the  substance  is  of  that 
thinking  thing  :  No  more,  say  I,  knows  he  what  the  sub- 
stance is  of  that  solid  thing.  Farther,  if  he  says,  he 
knows  not  how  he  thinks ;  I  answer,  Neither  knows  he 
haw  he  is  extended ;  how  the  solid  parts  of  body  are  uni- 
ted, or  cohere  together  to  make  extension."  (Vol.  II. 
p.  22.) 

^*  I  think  we  have  as  many  and  as  clear  ideas  belong- 
ing to  mind,  as  we  have  belonging  to  body,  the  substance 
of  each  being  equally  unknown  to  us ;  and  the  idea  of 
thinking  in  mind  as  clear  as  of  extension  in  body ;  and 
the  communication  of  motion  by  thought  which  we  at- 
tribute to  mind,  is  as  evident  as  that  by  impulse,  which 
we  ascribe  to  body.  Constant  experience  makes .  us 
sensible  of  both  of  these,  though  our  narrow  understand- 
ings can  comprehend  neither.* 

**  To  conclude  ;  Sensation  convinces  us,  that  there  are 
solid  extended  substances ;  and  Reflection,  that  there  are 
thinking  ones  :  Experience  assures  us  of  the  existence 
of  such  beings ;  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power  to  move 
body  by  impulse,  the  other  by  thought ;  this  we  cannot 
dbubt  of.  But  beyond  these  ideas,  as  received  from  their 
proper  sources,  our  faculties  will  not  reach.  If  we  would 
inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  causes,  and  manner,  we 
perceive  not  the  nature  of  Extension  clearer  than  we  do 
of  Thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any  farther, 
one  is  as  easy  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty to  conceive  how  a  substance  we  know  not  should, 
by  thought^  set  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  substance 
we  know  not  should,  by  impulse^  set  body  into  motion." 
{lUd.  pp.  26,  27.) 

The  passage  in  Locke  which,  on  a  superficial  view, 
appears  the  most  favorable  to  the  misinterpretation  put 
on  his  account  of  the  Sources  of  our  Knowledge,  by  so 
many  of  his  professed  followers,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
following : 

*  Iq  tniMcribing  this  paragnph,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  substitute  the  word 
Maid  instead  of  Spirit,  The  two  words  were  plainly  considered  by  Locke,  on  the 
present  occasion^  as  quite  synonymous ;  and  the  latter  (which  $eem9  to  involve  a 
theoiy  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle)  is  now  abnost  univecsaDy 
ngected  by  £n{^  met^ihysiciaiis  from  tfaeu  Philosophical  Vocabulaiy. 
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*Mt  may  also  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of 
all  our  notions  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark,  how  great 
a  dependence  our  words  have  on  common  sensible  ideas ; 
and  how  those  which  are  made  use  of  to  stand  for  actions 
and  notions  quite  removed  from  sense,  have  their  rise 
from  thence,  and  from  obvious  sensible  ideas  are  trans- 
ferred to  more  abstruse  significations,  and  made  to  stand 
for  ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  sen- 
ses ;  r.  g.  to  imagine^  apprehend^  comprehend^  adhere^ 
conceive^  instil^  disgust j  disturbance^  tranquillity ^  &c.  are 
all  words  taken  from  the  operations  of  sensible  things^ 
and  applied  to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit^, ixl  its 
primary  signification, ,  is  breath  ;  angely  a  messenger : 
and  I  doubt  not^  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  sources^ 
we  should  find,  in  all  languages  j  the  names  which  stand  for 
things  that  fall  not  under  our  senses  to  have  had  their 
first  rise  from  sensible  ideas.-  By  which  we  may  give 
some  kind  of  guess  what  kind  of  notions  they  were,  and 
whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds,  who  were  the 
first  beginners  of  languages  ;  and  how  nature,  even  in  the 
naming  of  things,  unawares  suggested  to  men  the  origi- 
nals and  principles  of  all  their  knowledge." 

So  far  the  words  of  Locke  coincide  very  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  with  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  and  of  Gassendi ; 
and  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  a  mistaken  interpretation' 
of  the  clause  which  I  have  distinguished  by  italicsj  fur- 
nished the  germ  of  all  the  mighty  discoveries  contained 
in  the  "Ema  Ihagoavxa.  If  Mr.  Tooke,  however,  had 
studied  with  due  attention  the  import  of  what  immedi- 
ately follows,  he  must  have  instantly  perceived  how 
essentially  difierent  Locke's  real  opinion  on  the  subject 
was  from  what  he  conceived  it  to  be. — "  Whilst  to  give 
names,  that  might  make  known  to  others  any  operations 
they  felt  in  themselves,  or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not 
under  their  senses,  they  were  fain  to  borrow  words  from 
ordinary  known  ideas  of  sensation,  by  that  means  to 
make  others  the  more  easily  to  conceive  those  operations 
they  experienced  in  themselves,  which  made  no  outward 
sensible  appearances ;  and  then,  when  they  had  got 
known  and  agreed  names,  to  signify  those  internal  opera- 
tions of  their  own  minds,  they  were  sufficiently  furnished 
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to  make  known  by  words  all  their  other  ideas ;  since  they 
could  consist  of  nothing  but  either  of  outwaixl  sensible 
perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  operations  of  their  minds 
about  them."— (Vol.  II.  pp.  147,  148.) 

From  the  sentences  last  quoted  it  is  manifest,  that  when 
Locke  remarked  the  material  etymology  of  all  our  lan- 
guage about  mind,  he  had  not  the  most  distant  intention 
to  draw  from  it  any  inference  which  might  tend  to  identi- 
fy the  sensible  images  which  this  language  presents  to 
the  fancy,  with  the  metaphysical  notions  which  it  figura- 
tively expresses.  Through  the  whole  of  his  Essay^  he 
uniformly  represents  sensation  and  reflection  as  radically 
distinct  sources  of  knowledge  ;  and,  of  consequence,  he 
must  have  conceived  it  to  be  not  less  unphilosophical  to 
attempt  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  by  the 
analogy  of  matter,  than  to  think  of  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter  by  the  analogy  of  mind.  To  this  fun- 
damental principle  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas^  he 
has  added,  in  the  passage  now  before  us,  That,  as  our 
knowledge  of  mind  is  posterior  in  the  order  of  time  to 
that  of  matter  (the  first  years  of  our  existence  being  ne- 
cessarily occupied  about  objects  of  sense),  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, that  <*  when  men  wished  to  give  names  that  might 
make  known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt  in  them- 
selves, or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not  under  their 
senses,  they  should  have  been  fain  to  borrow  words  from 
ordinary  known  ideasi  of  sensation,  by  that  means  to  make 
others  the  more  easily  to  conceive  those  operations  which 
make  no  outward  sensible  appearances."  According  to  this 
statement,  the  purpose  of  these  "  borrowed  "  or  meta- 
phorical words  is  not  (as  Mr.  Tooke  concluded)  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  operations,  but  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  hearer  to  that  internal  world,  the  phenomena  of  which 
he  can  only  learn  to  comprehend  by  the  exercise  of  his 
own  power  of  reflection.  If  Locke  has  nowhere  affirmed 
so  explicitly  as  his  predecessor  Descartes,  that  "  nothing 
conceivable  by  the  power  of  imagination  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  operations  of  thought,"  it  may  be  presumed 
that  he  considered  this  as  unnecessary,  after  having  dwelt 
so  much  on  reflection  as  the  exclusive  source  of  all  our 
ideas  relating  to  mind ;  and  on  the  peculiar  difficulties 
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attending  the  exercise  of  this  power,  in  consequence  of 
the  effect  of  early  associations  in  confounding  together 
our  notions  of  mind  and  of  matter. 

The  misapprehensions  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent 
with  respect  to  Locke's  doctrine  on  this  most  important 
of  all  metaphysical  questions,  began  during  his  own  life- 
time; and  were  countenanced  by  the  authority  of  no  less 
a  writer  than  Leibnitz,  who  always  represents  Locke  as 
a  partizan  of  the  scholastic  maxim,  Nihil  est  in  intellectu 
quod  non  fuerit  in  sensu. — "  Nempe,"  says  Leibnitz  in 
reply  to  this  maxim,  <^  nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non 
fuerit  in  sensu,  nisi  ipse  intellectus.^^  *     The  remark  is 

•  Opera,  Tom.  V.  pp.  358,  869. 

Hiat  the  same  mistake  still  keeps  its  ground  among  many  foreign  writers  of  the 
highest  class,  the  following  passage  affords  a  sufficient  proof :  "  Leibnitz  a  combattu 
avec  une  force  de  dialectique  admirable  le  Systeme  de  Locke,  qui  attribue  toutes  nos 
id^es  a  nos  sensations.  On  avoit  mis  en  avant  cet  axiome  si  connu  qu*il  n'y  avoit 
lien  dans  Tintelllgence  qui  n'eut  et^  d'abord  dans  les  sensations,  et  Leibnitz  y  ajouta 
cette  sublime  restriction,  «t  ee  n^est  Vintelligence  eUe-m^me,  De  ce  principe  de- 
rive toute  la  philosophic  nouvelle  qui  exerce  tant  d'influence  sur  les  esprits  en  Alle- 
magne."    (Mad.  de  Stael  de  VAUemagne,  Tom.  IH.  p.  66.) 

1  observed  in  the  First  Part  of  this  Dissertation  (page  81,)  that  this  sublime 
restriction  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  partizans  of  the  German 
school,  is  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  following  words  of  Aristotle :  KM  ctvrie 
}k  uSs  Miir«f  Urtf,  Sem^  rk  wnvd  •  M  ftkf  yk^  rm  inu  SXnft  ra  mlnri  i^ri  t«  vmw  «mb2 
r*  *Mv^iM».     (De  Animd,  Lib.  IIL  cap.  5.) 

As  to  Locke,  the  same  mjustice  which  he  received  from  Leibnitz  was  v^ry  early 
done  to  him  in  his  own  country.  In  a  tract  printed  in  1697,  by  a  mathematician 
of  some  note,  the  auUior  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  is  represented  as 
holding  the  same  opinion  with  Grassendi  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  <<  Idea 
nomine  communi  sensu  utor ;  earum  originem  an  a  sensibus  solum,  ut  Gassendo  et 
LocUo  nostrati,  cseterisque  pliirimis  visum  est,  an  aliunde,  hujus  loci  non  est  inqui- 
rere."  (De  Spatio  Mealit  seu  Ente  Infinito  Conamen  Maihematico-Metaphysi- 
eum,  Auctore  Josepho  Raphson,  Reg.  Soc  Socio.  This  tract  is  annexed  to 
the  second  edition  of  a  work  entitled  Analysis  JEquaiionum  UnioersaUs,  Lond. 
1702.) 


In  order  to  enable  my  readers  more  easily  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  argument  in 
the  text,  I  must  beg  leave  once  more  to  remind  them  of  the  di-^tinction  already 
pointed  out  between  the  Gassendists  and  the  Cartesians ;  the  former  asserting,  that, 
as  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  the  external  senses,  the  intellectual  phenomena  can 
admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  what  is  furnished  by  analogies  drawn  from  the 
material  worid  ;  the  latter  rejecting  these  analogies  altogether,  as  delusive  and  treach- 
erous lights  in  the  study  of  mind ;  and  contending,  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
reflection  is  the  only  medium  through  which  any  knowledge  of  its  operations  is  to  be 
obtained.  To  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  classes,  all  the  metaphysicians  of 
the  last  century  may  be  referred;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  fundamental 
question  which  formed  the  chief  ground  of  controversy  between  Gassendiand  Descar- 
tes (I  mean  the  question  concerning  the  proper  logical  method  of  studying  the  mind) 
still  continues  the  hinge  on  which  the  most  important  disputes  relating  to  the  inter- 
nal world  will  be  found  ultimately  to  turn.  ^ 

According  to  this  distinction,  Locke  (notwithstanding  some  occasional  slips  of  his 
pen)  belongs  indisputably  to  the  class  of  Cartesians ;  as  well  as  the  very  small  num- 
ber of  his  followers  who  have  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy. 
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excellent,  and  does  honor  to  the  acuteness  of  the  critic ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  should 
have  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  a  writer,  who  has  in- 

To  the  class  of  Gasseodists,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  all  those  French  metaphysi- 
cians, who,  professing  to  tread  in  Locke's  footsteps,  have  derived  all  their  knowledj^ 
of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  from  the  works  of  Condillac  ;  together  with 
most  of  the  commentators  on  Locke  who  have  proceeded  from  the  sctiool  of  Bishop 
Law.  To  these  may  be  added  (among  the  writers  of  later  times)  Priestley,  Darwin, 
Beddoes,  and,  above  all.  Home  Tooke,  with  his  numerous  disciples. 

The  doctrine  of  Hobbes  on  this  cardinal  quejtion  coincided  entirely  with  that  of 
Gassendi,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  unusual  in  the  present  times,  among  Hobbes's 
disciples,  to  ascribe  to  him  the  whole  merit  of  that  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  which,  from  a  strange  misconception,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
claimed  by  Locke  as  his  own  discovery.  But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Hobbes 
said  any  thing  about  the  origin  of  those  ideas  which  Locke  refers  to  the  power  of 
reflection  ?  and  may  not  the  numerous  observations  which  Locke  has  made  on 
this  power  as  a  source  of  ideas  peculiar  to  itself,  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  refuta- 
tion of  that  theory  which  would  resolve  all  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  into  sensa- 
tions,  as  their  ultimate  elements  ?  This  was  not  merely  a  step  beyond  Hobbes ; 
but  the  correction  of  an  error  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  Hobbes's  system; — aa 
error,  under  which  (it  may  be  added)  the  greater  part  of  Hobbes's  eulogists  have 
the  misfortune  still  to  labor. 

It  is  with  much  regret  I  add,  th%t  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  English  writers, 
who  call  themselves  Loekists,  and  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  believe  themselves  to  be 
so  in  reality,  are  at  bottom  (at  least  in  their  metaphysical  opinions)  Oassendists  or 
Hohbists.  In  what  respect  do  the  following  observations  differ  from  the  Epicurean 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  as  expounded  by  Gassendi  ?  *'  The 
ideas  conveyed  by  sight,  and  by  our  other  senses,  having  entered  the  mind,  inter- 
mingle, unite,  separate,,  throw  themselves  into  various  combinations  and  postures, 
and  thereby  generate  new  ideas  of  reflection,  strictly  so  called ;  such  as  those  of 
comparing,  dividing,  distinguishing, — of  abstraction,  relation,  with  many  others; 
all  which  remain  with  us  as  stock  for  our  further  use  on  future  occasions."  I  do 
not  recollect  any  passage,  either  in  Helvetius  or  Diderot,  which  contains  a  more 
explicit  and  decided  avowal  of  that  Epicurean  system  of  Metaphysics,  which  it  was 
the  great  aim  both  of  Descartes  and  of  Locke  to  overthrow. 

In  the  following  conjectures  concerning  the  ntUure  of  our  ideas,  the  same  author 
has  far  exceeded  in  extravagance  any  of  the  Metaphysicians  of  the  French  school. 
'*  What  those  svtbstances  are,  whereof  our  ideas  are  the  modiflcations,  whether  parts 
of  the  mind  as  the  members  are  of  our  body,  or.  contained  in  it  like  wafers  in  a 
boxt  or  enveloped  by  it  like  fish  in  water,  whether  of  a  spirittuU,  corporeal,  or 
middle  nature  between  both,  I  need  not  now  ascertain.  All  I  mean  to  lay  down  at 
present  is  this,  that,  in  every  exercise  of  the  understanding,  that  which  discerns  is 
numerically  and  substantially  distinct  from  that  which  is  discerned ;  and  that  an 
act  of  the  understanding  is  not  so  much  our  own  proper  act,  as  the  act  of  something 
else  operating  upon  us." 

I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  these  passage?, 
bad  not  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  work  from  which  they  are  taken,  been  sanc- 
tioned in  the  most  unqualified  terms  by  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Paley.  "  Tliere  is 
one  work,"  he  observes,  "  to  which  I  owe  so  much,  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  confess  the  obligation :  I  mean  the  writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq. 
part  of  which  were  published  by  himself,  and  the  remainder  since  his  death,  under 
the  title  of  the  Light  ofJVlature  Pursued,  by  Edward  Search,  Esq."  *'  Ihave  found, 
in  this  writer,  more  original  thinking  and  observation  upon  the  several  subjects 
that  he  has  taken  in  hand,  tfuin  in  any  other,  not  to  say  than  in  all  others  put  to- 
gether. His  talent  also  for  illustration  is  unrivalled.  But  his  thoughts  are  diffused 
through  a  long,  various,  and  irregular  work.  I  shall  account  it  no  mean  praise,  if 
I  have  been  sometimes  able  to  dispose  into  method,  to  collect  into  heads  and  articles, 
or  to  exhibit  in  more  compact  and  tangible  masses,  what,  in  that  excellent  perform- 
ance, is  spread  over  too  much  surface,"  (Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy, Preface,  pp.  25.  26,) 

Of  an  author  whom  Dr.  Paley  has  honored  with  so  very  warm  an  eulogy,  it  would 
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sisted  so  explicitly  and  so  frequently  on  reflection  as  the 
source  of  a  class  of  ideas  essentially  different  from  those 
which  are  derived  from  sensation.  To  myself  it  appears, 
that  the  words  of  Leibnitz  only  convey,  in  a  more  con- 
cise and  epigrammatic  form,  the  substance  of  Locke's  doc- 
trine. Is  any  thing  implied  in  them  which  Locke  has 
not  more  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  the  following  sen- 
tence. "  External  objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the 
ideas  of  sensible  qualities  ;  and  the  mind  furnishes  the 
understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own  operations."  (Locke's 
tVorksy  Vol.  I.  p.  79.) 

The  extraordinary  zeal  displayed  by  Locke,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  work,  against  the.  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas^ 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  mistakes  committed  by  bis 
commentators,  in  interpreting  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  knowledge.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  always  kept 
in  view,  in  reading  his  argument  on  the  subject,  that  it 
is  the  Cartesian  theory  of  innate  ideas  which  he  is  here 
combating ;  according  to  which  theory  (as  understood  by 
Locke),  an  innate  idea  signifies  something  coeval  in  its 
existence  with  the  mind  to  which  it  belongs,  and  illumi- 
nating the  understanding  before  the  external  senses  begin 
to  operate.  The  very  close  affinity  between  this  theory, 
and  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  school,  prevent- 
ed Leibnitz,  it  is  probable,  from  judging  of  Locke's  ar- 
gument against  it,  with  his  usual  candor ;  and  disposed 
him  hastily  to  conclude,  that  the  opposition  of  Locke  to 
Descartes  proceeded  from  views  essentially  the  same 
with  those  of  Gassendi,  and  of  his  other  Epicurean  antag- 
onists. How  very  widely  he  was  mistaken  in  this  con- 
clusion, the  numerous  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in 
Locke's  own  words  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

In  what  respects  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas /a//5  short  of  the  truth,  will  appear,  when  the  meta- 

be  equally  absurd  and  presumptuous  to  dispute  the  merits.  Nor  have  I  any  wish  to 
detract  from  the  praise  here  bestowed  on  him  as  an  original  thinker  and  observer. 
I  readily  admit,  also,  his  talent  for  illustration,  although  it  sometimes  leads  him  to 
soar  into  bombast,  and  more  frequently  to  sink  into  bufioonery.  As  an  honest  inquir- 
er after  moral  and  religious  truth,  he  is  entitled  to  the  most  unqualified  approbation. 
But,  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  Uiat,  as  a  metaphysician,  he  seems  to  me  much 
more  fanciful  dian  solid ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  so  rambling,  verbose,  and  . 
excursive,  as  to  be  more  likely  to  unsettle  than  to  fix  the  principles  of  his  readers. 
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physical  discussions  of  later  times  come  under  our  review. 
Enough  has  been  already  said  to  show,  how  completely 
this  account  has  been  misapprehended,  not  only  by  his 
opponents,  but  by  the  most  devoted  of  his  admirers  ; — a 
misapprehension  so  very  general,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  obviously  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  of  his  Es- 
say, as  to  prove  to  a  demonstation  that,  in  point  of  num- 
bers the  intelligent  readers  of  this  celebrated  work  have 
hitherto  borne  but  a  small  proportion  to  its  purchasers 
and  panegyrists.  What  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
trusting,  in  matters  of  literary  history,  to  the  traditionary 
judgments  copied  by  one  commentator  or  critic  from  an- 
other, when  recourse  may  so  easily  be  had  to  the  original 
sources  of  information !  * 

*  In  justice  to  Dr.  Hartley,  I  must  here  obeerve,  that,  although  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  Gassendi,  Hobbes,  and  Con- 
dillac  (one  of  his  fundamental  principles  being,  that  the  ideas  of  sensation  are  the 
^  elements  of  which  all  the  rest  are  compounded)/  he  has  not  availed  himself,  like  the 
other  Gassendists  of  later  times,  of  the  name  of  Locke  to  recommend  this  Uieory  to 
the  favor  of  his  readers.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  very  clearly  and  candidly  pointed 
out  the  wide  and  essential  distinction  between  the  two  opinions.  **  It  may  not 
be  amiss  here  to  take  notice  how  far  the  theory  of  these  papers  has  led  me  to 
differ,  in  respect  of  logic,  from  Mr.  Locke's  excellent  Essay  on  the  Hutnan  Under- 
standing, to  which  the  world  is  so  much  indebted  for  removing  prejudices  and  en- 
cumbrances, and  advancing  real  and  useful  knowledge. 

**  First,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  the  most  complex  ideas  arise  from  sensation* 
and  that  reflection  is  not  a  distinct  soncree,  as  Mr.  Locke  makes  it."  f 

This  last  proposition  Hartley  seems  to  have  considered  as  an  important  and  original 
improvement  of  his  own  on  Locke's  logic ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  Is  only  a  relapse  into 
the  old  Epicurean  hypothesis,  which  it  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Locke's  Essay 
to  explode. 


I  would  not  have  enlarged  so  fully  on  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
had  not  a  mistaken  view  of  his  argument  on  this  head,  served  as  a  ground -work  for 
the  whole  Metaphysical  Philosophy  of  the  French  Encyclopedie.  That  all  our 
knowledge  is  derived  from  our  external  senses,  is  every  where  assumed  by  the  con- 
ductors of  that  work  as  a  demonstrated  principle ;  and  the  credit  of  this  demonstra- 
tion is  uniformly  ascribed  to  Locke,  who,  we  are  told,  was  the  first  that  fully  unfold- 
ed and  established  a  truth,  of  which  his  predecessors  had  only  an  imperfect  glimpse. 
La  Harpe,  in  his«  lA/cSe,  has,^  on  this  account,  justly  censured  the  metaphysical 
phraseology  of  the  Encyclopedie,  as  tending  to  degrade  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man ;  while,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  he  bestows  tlie  most  unqualified  praise 
on  the  writings  of  Condillac.  Little  did  he  suspect,  when  he  wrote  the  following 
sentences,  how  much  the  reasonings  of  his  favorite  logician  had  contributed  to  pave 
the  way  for  those  conclusions  which  he  reprobates  with  so  much  asperity  in  Diderot 
and  D'Alembert 

**  La  gloire  de  Condillac  est  d'avoir  ^t^  le  premier  disciple  de  Locke ;  mais  si  Con- 

'  dillac  eut  un  maitre,  il  m^rita  d'en  servir  a  tous  les  autres ;  il  repandit  meme  un  plus 

grand  lumi^re  sur  les  d^couvertes  du  philosophe  Anglois ;  il  les  rendit  pour  ainsi  dire 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  4th  Ed.  p.  2  of  the  Introduction, 
t  Ibid.  p.  360. 
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11.  Another  misapprehension,  not  less  prevalent  than 
the  former,  with  respect  to  Locke's  philosophical  cireed, 
relates  to  the  power  of  moral  perception,  and  the  immu- 
tability of  moral  distinctions.     The  consideration  of  such 


sensibles,  et  c^est  crace  a  lui  qu'elles  sont  deveoues  communes  et  familidres.  En 
vta  mot,  la  saine  Metaphysique  no  date  en  France,  que  dcs  ouvrages  de  Condillac, 
ct  a  ce  titre  il  doit  etre  compt^  dans  le  petit  nombre  d'homines  qui  ont  avanc6  )a 
science  qu*ils  ont  cultiv^e." — {Lycee,  Tome  XV.  pp.  136, 137.) 

La  Harpe  proceeds  in  the  same  panegyrical  strain  through  more  than  seventy  pages, 
and  concludes  his  eulogy  of  Condillac  with  these  words :  '*  Le  style  de  Condillac 
est  clair  et  pur  comrae  ses  conceptions ;  c'est  en  'general  Tesprit  le  plus  juste  ct  le 
plus  lumineux  qui  ait  contribu^,  dans  ce  siecle,  auj^  progr^s  de  la  bonne  phJJosophie.'* 
{Jbid.  p  214.) 

La  Harpe*s  account  of  the  power  of  Reflection  will  form  an  appropriate  supple- 
ment to  his  conunents  on  Condillac.  "  L'impression  sentie  des  objets  se  nomme 
perception  ;  Taction  de  Tame  qui  les  considere,  se  nomme  reflexion.  Ce  mot,  il  est 
▼rai,  exprime  un  mouvement  physique,  celui  de  se  replier  sur  soi  meme  ou  sur  quel- 
que  chose ;  mais  toutes  nos  idies  venant  des  sens,  nous  sommes  souvent  oblises  de 
nous  servir  de  termes  physiques  pour  exprimer  les  operations  de  Tame." — (ibid.  p. 
168).  In  another  passage  he  defines  Reflection  as  follows :  "  La  faculty  de  reflex- 
ion, c'est-a-dire,  le  pouvoir  qu'a  notre  ame,  de  comparer,  d'assembler,  de  combiner 
les  perceptions." — {Ibid,  p.  183).  How  widely  do  these  definitions  of  reflection 
differ  from  that  given  by  Locke ;  and  how  exactly  do  they  accord  with  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Gassendi,  of  Hobbes,  and  of  Diderot  I 

In  a  lately  published  sketch  Of  the  state  of  French  Literature  during  the 
eighteenth  century  (a  work,  to  which  the  Author's  taste  and  powers  as  a  writer  have 
attracted  a  degree  of  public  attention  something  beyond  what  was  due  to  his  philo- 
sophical depth  and  discernment),  there  aie  some  shrewd,  and,  in  my  opinion,  sound 
remarks,  on  the  morcd  tendency  of  that  metaphysical  system  to  which  Condillac 

Sve  so  much  circulation  and  celebrity.^    I  shall  quote  some  of  his  strictures  which 
ar  more  particularly  on  the  foregoing  argument. 

**  Auterfois,  negligeant  d*examiner  tout  ce  m^canisme  des  sens,  tous  ces  rapports 
directs  du  corps  avec  les  objets,  le^  philosophes  ne  s'occupoient  que  de  ce  qui  se 
passe  au-dedans  de  Thomme.  La  science  de  Tame,  telle  a  it^  la  noble  ^tude  de 
Descartes,  de  Pascal,  de  Malebranche,  de  Leibnitz.  (Why  omit  in  this  list  the  name 
of  Locke  ?)  ....  Peut-etre  se  perdoient-ils  quelquefois  dans  les  nuages  des  hautes 
regions  oCi  ils  avoient  pris  leur  vol ;  peut-etre  leurs  travaux  etoicnt-ils  sans  appli-  , 
cation  directe ;  mais  du  moins  ils  suivoient  une  direction  elevee,  leur  doctrine  ^toit 
on  rapport  avec  les  pens^es  qui  nous  agitent  quand  nous  reflechissons  profond^ment 
sur  nous-memes.  Cette  route  conduisoit  n<^ccssairement  au  plus  nobles  des  sci- 
ences, a  la  religion,  et  a  la  morale.  EUe  supposoit  dans  ceux  qui  la  cultivoient  un 
g^nie  ^lev^  et  de  vastes  meditations. 

"On  se  lassa.rde  les  suivre;    on  traita  de  vaines  subtilit^s,  on  fl^tritdu  titre  de 

"  J  la  science 

humaine. 

;  les  objets, 

et  de  Tinfluence  de  son  organisation  physique.  De  cette  sorte,  la  metaphysique  alia 
toujours  se  rabaissant,  au  point  que  maintenant,  pour  quelques  personnes,  elle  se 
confond  presque  avec  la  physiologie.    .  .  .    Le  dix  huitieme  siecle  a  voulu  faire  de 

cette  maniere  d'envisager  Thonmie  un  de  ses  principaux  litres  de  glorie* 

"  Condillac  est  le  chef  de  cette  ^cole.  C'est  dans  ses  ouvrages  que  cette  meta- 
physique exerce  toutes  les  seductions  de  la  methode,  et  de  la  lucidity ;  d*autant  plus 
daire,  qu'elle  est  moins  profonde.  Peu  d'^crivains  ont  obtenu  plus  de  succes.  U 
reduisit  a  la  port^e  du  vul^aire  la  science  de  lapens^e,  en  retranchant  tout  ce  qu'elle 
avoit  d'eiev^e.  Chacun  uit  surpris  et  glorieux  de  pouvoir  philosopher  si  facilement ; 
et  I'on  eut  une  grande  reconnoissance  pour  celui  k  qui  Ton  devoit  ce  bienfait.  On 
ne  s*apper<;ut  pas  qu'il  avoit  rdbaiss^  la  science,  au  lieu  de  rendre  ses  disciples  ca- 
pable d'y  atteindrc." — {Tableaux  de  la  Literature  FranQoige  pendant  le  Dix- 
kuitiime  Siecle,  pp.  87,  88,  89,  92. 
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questions;  it  may  at  first  sight  be  thought,  belongs  rather 
to  the  history  of  Ethics  than  of  Metaphysics ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that,  in  introducing  them  here,  I  follow  the 
example  of  Locke  himself,  who  has  enlarged  upon  them 
at  considerable  length,  in  his  argument  against  the  theory 
of  Innate  Ideas.  An  Ethical  disquisition  of  this  sort 
formed,  it  must  be  owned,  an  awkward  introduction  to  a 
work  on  the  Human  Understanding ;  but  the  conclusion 
on  which  it  is  meant  to  bear  is  purely  of  a  Metaphysical 
nature  ;  and,  when  combined  with  the  premises  from 
which  it  is  deduced,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  im- 
possibility, in  tracing  the  progress  of  these  two  sciences, 
of  separating  completely  the  history  of  the  one  from  that 
of  the  other. 

In  what  sense  Locke's  reasonings  against  Innate  Ideas 
have  been  commonly  understood,  may  be  collected  '  from 
the  following  passage  of  an  author,  who  had  certainly  no 
wish  to  do  injustice  to  Locke's  opinions. 

"  The  first  Book,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  of  the  Essay  on 
Human  Understandings  which,  with  submission,  I  think 
the  worst,  tends  to  establish  this  dangerous  doctrine,  that 
the  human  mind,  previous  to  education  and  habit,  is  as 
susceptible  of  any  one  impression  as  of  any  other  :^— a 
doctrine  which,  if  true,  would  go  near  to  prove,  that  truth 
and  virtue  are  no  better  than  human  contrivances ;  or,  at 
least,  that  they  have  nothing  permanent  in  their  nature  ; 
but  may  be  as  changeable  as  the  inclinations  and  capaci- 
ties of  men."  Dr.  Beattie,  however,  candidly  and  judi- 
ciously adds,  "  S.urely  this  is  not  the  doctrine  that  Locke 
meant  to  establish ;  but  his  zeal  against  innate  ideas, 
and  innate  principles,  put  him  off  his  guard,  and  made 
him  allow  too  little  to  instinct,  for  fear  of  allowing  too 
much." 

In  this  last  remark,  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Beattie; 
although  I  am  well  aware  that,  a  considerable  number  of 
Locke's  English  disciples  have  not  only  chosen  to  inter- 
pret the  first  book  of  his  Essay  in  that  very  sense  in  which 
it  appeared  to  Dr.  Beattie  to  be  of  so  mischevious  a  ten- 
dency, but  have  avowed  Locke's  doctrine,  when  thus 
interpreted,  as  their  own  ethical  creed.     In  this  number. 
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I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  respectable  name  of  Paley  must  be 
included.* 

It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Locke's  reputation,  that,  in  other 
parts  of  his  Essay^  he  has  disavowed,  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal terms,  those  dangerous  conclusions  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  general  strain  of  his  first  book  has 
too  much  the  appearance  of  favoring.  "He  that  hath 
the  idea,"  he  observes  on  one  occasion, "  of  an  intelligent, 
but  frail  and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depending  on  an- 
other, who  is  omnipotent,  perfectly  wise,  and  good,  will 
as  certainly  know,  that  man  is  to  honor,  fear,  and  obey 
God,  as  that  the  sun  shines  when  he  sees  it ;  nor  can  he 
be  surer,  in  a  clear  morning,  that  the  sun  is  risen,  if  he 
will  but  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But  yet 
these  truths  being  never  so  certain,  never  so  clear,  he 
may  be  ignorant  of  either  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never 
take  the  pains  to  employ  his  faculties  as  he  should  to  in- 
form himself  about  them."  To  the  same  purpose,  he 
has  elsewhere  said,  that  "  there  is  a  Law  of  Nature, 
as  intelligible  to  a  rational  creature  and  studier  of  that 
law,  as  the  positive  laws  of  commonwealths."  Nay,  he 
has  himself,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  anticipated  and 
disclaimed  those  dangerous  consequences  which,  it  has 
been  so  often  supposed,  it  was  the  chief  scope  of  this  in- 
troductory chapter,  to  establish.  "I  would  not  be  mis- 
taken, as  if,  because  I  deny  an  innate  law,  I  thought 
there  were  none  but  positive  laws.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  an  innate  law  and  a  law  of  nature ; 
between  something  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very 
original,  and  something  that  we,  being  ignorant  of,  may 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of,  by  the  use  and  due  applica- 
tion of  our  natural  faculties.  And  I  think  they  equally 
forsake  the  truth,  who,  running  into  the  contrary  ex- 
tremes, either  affirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is 
a  law  knowable  by  the  light  of  nature,  without  the  help  of 
a  positive  revelation."  (Vol;  I.  p.  44.)  Nor  was  Locke 
unaware  of  the  influence  on  men's  lives  of  their  specula- 
tive  tenets  concerning  these   metaphysical  and  ethical 

*  See  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  Book  L  chap.  6,  where  tho 
author  discusses  the  question  concerning  a  Moral  sense. 
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questions.  On  this  point,  which  can  alone  render  such 
discussions  interesting  to  human  happiness,  he  has  ex- 
pressed himself  thus :  "  Let  that  principle  of  some  of  the 
philosophers,  that  all  is  matter ^  and  that  there  is  nothing 
else,  be  received  for  certain  and  indubitable,  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  be  seen,  by  the  writings  of  some  that  have  re- 
vived it  again  in  our  days,  what  consequences  it  will  lead 
into. ••  .Nothing  can  be  so  dangerous  as  principles  thus 
taken  up  without  due  questioning  or  examination  ;  espe- 
cially if  they  be  such  as  influence  men's  lives,  and  give  a 
bias  to  all  their  actions.  He  that  with  Archelaus  shall 
lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  right  and  wrong,  honest 
and  dishonest,  are  defined  only  by  laws,  and  not  by  na- 
ture, will  have  other  measures  of  moral  rectitude  and 
pravity,  than  those  who  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  are 
under  obligations  antecedent  to  all  human  constitutions.'' 
(Vol.  III.  p.  76,)  Is  not  the  whole  of  this  passage  evi- 
dently pointed  at  the  Epicurean  maxims  of  Hobbes  and 
of  Gassendi  ?  * 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  one  of  the  first  who  sounded 
the  alarm  against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  drift  of 
that  philosophy  which  denies  the  existence  of  innate  prin- 
ciples. Various  strictures  on  this  subject  occur  in  the 
Characteristics;  particularly  in  the  treatise  entitled  Advice 
to  an  Author ;  but  the  most  direct  of  all  his  attacks  upon 
Locke  is  to  be  found  in  his  8th  Letter,  addressed  to  a 
Student  at  the  University.  In  this  letter  he  observes, 
that  "  all  those  called  free  writers  now-a-days  have  es- 
poused those  principles  which  Mr.  Hobbes  set  a  foot  in 
this  last  age." — "Mr.  Locke,"  he  continues,  "as  much 
as  I  honor  him  on  account  of  other  writings  (on  Govern- 
ment, Policy,  Trade,  Coin,  Education,  Toleration,  &c.), 
and  as  well  as  I  knew  him,  and  can  answer  for  his  sin- 
cerity as  a  most  zealous  Christian  and  believer,  did  how- 

*  To  the  above  quotations  from  Locke,  the  following  deserves  to  be  added : 
«  Whilst  the  parties  of  men  cram  their  tenets  down  all  men's  throats,  whom  they 
can  get  into  their  power,  without  permitting  them  to  examine  their  truth  or  falsehood, 
and  will  not  let  truth  have  fair  play  in  the  world,  nor  men  the  liberty  to  search  after 
it ;  what  improvements  can  be  expected  of  this  kind  ?  What  greater  light  can  be 
hoped  for  in  the  moral  sciences  ?  The  subject  part  oi  mankind  in  most  places,  might, 
instead  thereof,  with  Egyptian  bondage  expect  Egyptian  darkness,  were  not  the  can- 
dle of  the  Jjord  set  up  by  himself  in  men's  minds,  which  it  is  impossUflefor  the  brecUh 
or  power  of  man  whoUy  to  extinguish."    Vol.  II.  pp.  343,  844. 
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ever  go  in  the  self-same  track ;  and  is  followed  by  the 
Tindals,  and  all  the  other  free  authors  of  our  times ! 

"  'T  was  Mr.  Locke  that  struck  the  home  blow ;  for 
Mr.  Hobbes's  character,  and  base  slavish  principles  of 
government  took  off  the  poison  of  his  philosophy.  'T  was 
Mr.  Locke  that  struck  at  all  fundamentals,  threw  all 
order  and  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and  made  the  very 
ideas  of  these  (which  are  the  same  with  those  of  God) 
unnatural,  and  without  foundation  in  our  minds.  In- 
nate is  a  word  he  poorly  plays  upon :  the  right  word, 
though  less  used,  is  connatural.  For  what  has  birth  or 
progress  of  the  foetus  out  of  the  womb  to  do  in  this  case  ? 
— the  question  is  not  about  the  time  the  ideas  entered,  or 
the  moment  that  one  body  came  out  of  the  other ;  but 
whether  the  constitution  of  man  be  such,  that,  bemg 
adult  and  grown  up,^  at  such  a  time  sooner  or  later  (no 
matter  when),  the  idea  and  sense  of  order,  administra- 
tion, and  a  God,  will  not  infallibly,  inevitably,  necessarily 
spring  up  in  him.'' 

In  this  last  remark  Shaftesbury  appears  to  me  to  place 
the  question  about  innate  ideas  upon  the  right  and  only 
philosophical  footing  ]  and  to  afford  a  key  to  all  the  con- 
fusion running  through  Locke's  argument  against  their 
existence.  The  sequel  of  the  above  quotation  is  not  less 
just  and  valuable — but  I  must  not  indulge  myself  in  any 
farther  extracts.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  perfect 
coincidence  between  the  opinion  of  Shaftesbury,  as  here 
stated  by  himself,  and  that  formerly  quoted  in  the  words 
of  Locke;  and,  of  consequence,  the  injustice  of  conclud- 
ing, from  some  unguarded  expressions  of  the  latter,  that 
there  was  at  bottom,  any  essential  difference  between  their 
real  sentiments.f 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury  should  have  said, "  grown  up  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of 
biff  reasoning  powers.*' 

t  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  again  repeat,  that  the  facts  and  reasonings  contained 
in  the  introduction  to  Locke's  Essay  go  rery  far  to  account  for  the  severity  of 
Shaftesbury's  censures  on  this  part  of  his  worlc.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Locke's,  appears,  from  a  letter  of  his  which  I  have  read  in  his  own 
hand«writing,  to  have  felt  precisely  in  the  same  manner  with  the  author  of  the 
Characteristics.  Such,  at  least,  were  his  first  impressions ;  a'though  heJafterwarHt 
requested,  with  a  humility  and  candor  worthy  of  himself,  the  forgiveness  of  Locke 
for  this  injustice  done  to  his  character.  "  1  beg  your  pardon,"  says  he,  "  for  repre- 
senting that  you  struck  at  the  root  of  morality  in  a  principle  you  laid  down  in  your 
book  of  ideas,  and  designed  to  pursue  in  another  book ;  and  that  I  took  yoa  for  a 
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Uuder  the  title  of  Locke's  Metaphysical  (or,  to  speak 
with  more  strict  precision,  his  Logical)  writings,  may  also 
be  classed  his  tracts  on  Education,  and  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  Understanding.   These  tracts  are  entirely  of  a  practical 

Hobbist.'*  In  the  same  letter  Newton  alludes  to  certain  unfounded  suspicions 
which  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  of  the  propriety  of  Locke's  conduct  in  some  ot 
Uieir  private  concerns ;  adding,  with  an  ingenuous  and  almost  infantine  simplicity, 
^'  I  was  so  much  affected  with  this,  that  when  one  told  me  you  was  sickly  and  would 
not  live,  I  answered,  'twere  better  if  you  were  dead.  I  desire. you  to  forgive  me 
this  uncharitableness."  The  letter  is  subscribed,  your  most  humble  and  most  ufi' 
fortunate  servanty  U.  JN"eu3ton^ 

The  rough  draught  of  Mr.  Locke's  reply  to  these  afflicting  acknowledgments,  was 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  some  years  ago.  It  is  written  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  philosopher,  and  witli  the  good-humored  forbearance  of  a  man  of  the 
worid ;  and  it  breathes  throughout  so  tender  and  so  unaffected  a  veneration  for  the 
gmod  as  well  as  great  qualities  of  the  excellent  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as 
demonstrates  at  once  the  conscious  integrity  of  die  writer,  and  the  superiority  of  his 
mind  to  the  irritation  of  little  passions.  I  know  of  nothing  from  Locke's  pen  which 
does  more  honor  to  his  temper  and  character ;  and  I  introduce  it  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  in  connexion  with  those  strictures,  which  truth  has  extorted  from  me 
on  that  part  of  his  system  which  to  the  moralist  stands  most  in  need  of  explanation 
Old  apology. 

MR.  LOCKE  TO  MR.  NEWTON. 
*<SiR,  Oates,  6th  October,    93. 

"  I  have  been  ever  since  I  first  knew  you  so  kindly  and  sincerely  your  friend,  and 
thought  you  so  much  mine,  that  1  could  not  have  believed  what  you  telt  me  of  your- 
■elf,  had  1  had  it  from  any  body  else.  And  though  I  cannot  but  be  mightily  troubled 
that  you  should  have  had  so  roanv  wrong  and  unjust  thoughts  of  me,  yet,  next  to 
the  return  of  good  offices,  such  as  from  a  sincere  good  will  1  have  ever  done 
vou,  I  receive  your  acknowledgment  of  the  contraiy  as  the  kindest  thine  you  could 
have  done  me,  since  it  gives  me  hopes  1  have  not  lost  a  friend  I  so  much  valued. 
Aflet  what  vour  letter  expresses,  I  shall  not  need  to  say  anything  to  justify  myself 
to  you  :  I  shall  always  think  your  own  reflection  on  my  carriage  both  to  you  and  all 
mankind  will  sufficiently  do  that.  Instead  of  that,  give  me  leave  to  assure  you,  that 
I  am  more  ready  to  forgive  you  than  you  can  be  to  desire  it ;  and  I  do  it  so  freely 
and  fully,  that  I  ^-ish  for  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I 
truly  love  and  esteem  you  ;  and  that  I  have  still  the  same  good  will  for  you  as  if 
Dothliig  had  happened.  To  confirm  this  to  you  more  fully,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet 
you  any  where,  and  the  rather,  because  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  makes  me  ap- 
prehend it  would  not  be  wholly  useless  to  you.  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  serve  you 
to  my  utmost,  in  any  way  you  shall  like,  and  shall  only  .need  your  commands  or  per- 
mission to  do  it 

'*  My  book  is  going  to  press  for  a  second  edition ;  and,  though  I  can  answer  forlfae 
design  with  which  I  writ  it,  yet,  since  you  have  so  opportunely  given  me  notice  of 
what  you  have  said  of  it,  I  should  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you  would  point  out  to  me  the 
places  that  gave  occasion  to  that  censure,  that,  by  explaining  myself  better,  I  may 
avoid  being  mistaken  by  others,  or  unwillingly  doing  the  least  prejudice  to  truth  or 
virtue.  I  am  sure  you  are  so  much  a  friend  to  both,  that,  were  you  none  to  me,  I 
could  expect  this  from  you.  But  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  this  for  my  sake,  who,  after  all,  have  all  the  concern  of  a  friend  for  you, 
wish  you  extremely  well,  and  am,  without  compliment,"  &c.  &c. 

(For  the  preservation  of  this  precious  memorial  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  public  is  indebt* 
ed  to  the  descendants  of  his  friend  and  relation  the  Lord  Chancellor  King,  to  whom 
hit  papers  and  library  were  bequeathed.  The  original  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  representative  of  that  noble  family ;  for  whose  flattering  permission  to  enrich 
my  Dissertation  with  the  above  extracts,  I  feel  the  more  grateful,  as  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  being  personally  known  to  his  Lordship). 


•  It  is  dated  at  the  Bull  in  ShorediUk,  London,  September  1698 ;  and  is  i 
ed»  .FVr  John  LoeU,  £iq.  at  Sir  FVa,  Ma$ham%  Bart,  at  Oates,  in  Essex. 
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nature^and  were  plainly  intended  for  a  wider  circle  of  read- 
ers than  his  Essay ;  but  they  everywhere  bear  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  same  zeal  for  extending  the  empire  of  Truth 
and  of  Reason,  and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  parts  of  the 
same  great  design.*  It  has  been .  often  remarked,  that 
they  display  less  originality  than  might  have  been  expect** 
ed  from  so  bold  and  powerful  a  thinker ;  and,  accordingly, 
both  of  them  have  long  fallen  into  very  general  neglect. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that,  on  the  most 
important  points  discussed  in  them,  new  suggestions  are 
not  now  to  be  looked  for ;  and  that  the  great  object  of 
the  reader  should  be,  not  to  learn  something  which  he 
never  heard  of  before,  but  to  learn,  among  the  multipli- 
city of  discordant  precepts  current  in  the  world,  which  of 
them  were  sanctioned,  and  which  reprobated  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Locke.  The  candid  and  unreserved  thoughts  qf 
such  a  writer  upon  such  subjects  as  Education,  and  the 
culture  of  the  intellectual  powers,  possess  an  intrinsic 
value,  which  is  not  diminished  by  the  consideration  of 
their  triteness.  They  not  only  serve  to  illustrate  the 
peculiarities  of  the  author's  own  character  and  views,  but, 
considered  in  a  practical  light,  come  recommended  to  us 
by  all  the  additional  weight  of  his  discriminating  experi- 
ence.. In  this  point  of  view,  the  two  tracts  in  question, 
but  more  especially  that  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Under-' 
standings  will  always  continue  to  be  interesting  manuals 
to  such  as  are  qualified  to  appreciate  the  mind  from  which 
they  proceeded.! 

*  Mr.  Locke,  it  would  appear,  had  once  intended  to  publbh  his  thoushta  on  the 
Conduct 'of  the  Understanding,  as  an  additional  chapter  to  his  Essay*  "  I  have  late- 
ly/* says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Molyneuz,  "  got  a  little  leisure  to  think  of  some  addi- 
tions to  my  book  against  the  next  edition,  and  within  these  few  days  haye  (alien  upon 
a  subject  that  I  know  not  how  fiir  it  will  lead  me.  1  have  written  several  pages  on  it*  but 
the  matter,  the  farther  I  go,  opens  the  more  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  set  sight  of  any 
end  of  it  The  title  of  the  chapter  will  be,  Cfthe  Conduct  of  the  Understandings 
which,  if  I  shall  pursue  as  far  as  I  imagine  it  will  reach,  and  as  it  deserves,  wiu, 
I  conclude,  make  the  largest  chapter  of  my  Essay."  (Locke's  Works^  Vol.  IX. 
p.  407.) 

t  A  similar  remark  may  be  extended  to  a  letter  from  Locke  to  his  friend  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Bold,  who  had  complained  to  him  of  the  disadvantages  he  labored  under  firom 
weakness  of  memory.  It  contains  nothing  but  what  might  have  come  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  Newberry's  authors ;  but  with  what  additional  interest  do  we  read  it,  when 
considered  as  a  comment  by  Locke  on  a  suggestion  of  Bacon's  I  (Lodce's  Worki^ 
Vol.  X.  p.  817). 

It  is  a  judicious  reflection  of  Shenstone's,  '<  that  every  single  observation  pahlish- 
•d  by  a  man  of  genius,  be  it  ever  so  trivial,  should  be  esteemed  of  importance,  be- 
oanae  he  speaks  from  his  own  impressions ;  whereas  comnion  men  pubUah  common 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  the  apparent 
triteness  of  some  of  Locke's  remarks,  to  the  present  gene- 
ration of  readers,  that  they  were  viewed  in  the  same  light 
by  his  own  contemporaries.  On  the  contrary,  Leibnitz 
speaks  of  the  Treadle  on  Education  as  a  work  of  still 
greater  merit  than  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding* 
Nor  will  this  judgment  be  wondered  at  by  those  who,  ab- 
stracted from  the  habits  of  thinking  in  which  they  have 
been  reared,  transport  themselves  in  imagination  to  the 
state  of  Europe  a  hundred  years  ago.  How  flat  and  nuga- 
tory seem  now  the  cautions  to  parents,  about  watching 
over  those  associations,  on  which  the  dread  of  spirits  in  the 
dark  is  founded  !  But  how  different  was  the  case  (even  in 
Protestant  countries)  till  a  very  recent  period  of  the  last 
century ! 

I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  taken  notice  of  the  slow 
but  (since  the  invention  of  printing)  certain  steps  by  which 
Truth  makes  its  way  in  the  world ;  «'•  the  discoveries, 
which,  in  one  age,  are  confined  to  the  studious  and  en- 
lightened few,  becoming,  in  the  next,  the  established  creed 
of  the  learned  ;  and,  in  the  third,  forming  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  education."  The  harmony,  in  the 
meantime,  which  exists  among  truths  of  all  descriptions, 
tends  perpetuaHy,  by  blending  them  into  one  common 
mass,  to  increase  the  joint  influence  of  the  whole ;  the 
contributions  of  individuals  to  this  mass  (to  liorrow  the 
fine  allusion  of  Middleton)  ^^  resembling  the  drops  of  rain, 
which,  falling  separately  into  the  water,  mingle  at  once 
with  the  stream,  and  strengthen  the  general  current.'^ 
Hence  the  ambition,  so  natural  to  weak  minds,  to^distin- 
guish  themselves  by  paradoxical  and  extravagant  opinions ; 
for  these^  having  no  chance  to  incorporate  themselves  with 
the  progressive  reason  of  the  species,  are  the  more  likely 
to  immortalize  the  eccentricity  of  their  authors,  and  to 
furnish  subjects  of  wonder  to  the  common  compilers  of 
literary  history.     This  ambition  is  the  more  general,  as 

things,  which  they  have  perhaps  gleaned  from  frivolous  writers/'  I  Icnow  of  few 
authors  to  whom  this  observation  applies  more  forcibly  and  happily  than  to  Locke, 
when  he  touches  on  the  culture  of  the  intellectual  powers.  His  precepts,  indeed, 
are  not  all  equally  sound  ;  but  they,  in  general,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  truth, 
and  may  always  furnish  to  a  .speculative  mind  matter  of  useful  meditation. 
•  Leib.  Op.  Tom.  VI.  p.  226. 
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SO  little  expense  of  genius  is  necessary  for  its  gratification. 
"Truth,''  as  Mr.  Hume  has  well  observed,  "is  one  things 
but  errors  are  numberless : "  and  hence  (he  might  have 
added)  the  difficulty  of  seizing  the  former,  and  the  facility 
of  swelling  the  number  of  the  latter.* 

Having  said  so  much  in  illustration  of  Locke's  philoso- 
phical merits,  and  in  reply  to  the  common  charge  against 
his  metaphysical  and  ethical  principles,  it  now  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  take  notice  of  one  or  two  defects  in  his 
intellectual  character,  which  exhibit  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  general  vigor  of  his  mental  powers. 

Among  these  defects,  the  most  prominent  is,  the  facility 
with  which  he  listens  to  historical  evidence,  when  it  hap- 
pens to  favor  his  own  conclusions.  Many  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this  occur  in  his  long  and  rambling  argument 
(somewhat  in  the  style  of  Montaigne)  'against  the  exist- 
ence of  innate  practical  principles ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  the  degree  of  credit  he  appears  to  have  given  to 
the  popular  tales  about  mermaids,  and  to  Sir  William 
Temple's  idle  story  of  Prince  Maurice's  "  rational  and 
intelligent  parrot."  Strange  !  that  the  same  person  who, 
in  matters  of  reasoning,  had  divested  himself,  almost  to  a 
fault,  of  all  reverence  for  the  opinions  of  others,  should 
have  failed  to  perceive,  that,  of  all  the  v^ious  sources  of 
error,  one  of  the  most  copious  and  fatal  is  an  unreflecting 
faith  in  human  testimony  ! 

The  disrespect  of  Locke  for  the  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
is  another  prejudice  which  has  frequently  given  a  wrong 
bias  to  his  judgment.  The  idolatry  in  which  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  were  held  by  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, although  it  may  help  to  account  for  this  weakness, 
cannot  altogether  excuse  it  in  a  man  of  so  strong  and  en- 
larged an  understanding.     Locke  (as  we  are  told  by  Dr. 

*  Descarte§  has  struck  into  nearly  the  same  train  of  thinking  with  the  above*  bat  Ui 
remarks  apply  much  better  to  the  writings  of  Locke  than  to  his  own. 

"  L*ezp^rience  m'apprit,  que  quoique  mes  opinions  surprennent  d'abord,  parce 
qu'elles  sent  foh  diflferentes  des  vulgaires,  cependant,  apres  qu*on  les  a  comprises  on 
les  trouve  si  simples  et  si  conformes  au  sens  commun,  qu'on  cesse  entierement  de  les 
admirer,  et  par  la  memc  d'en  faire  cas :  parce  que  tel  est  le  naturel  des  hommes  qutb 
n'estiment  que  les  choses  qui  leur  laissent  d'admiration  et  qu*ils  ne  poss^dent  pas 
tout-a-fait.  C'est  ainsi  que  quoique  la  sante  soit  le  plus  grand  de  tous  les  biens  qui 
concement  le  corps,  c'est  pourtant  celui  auquel  nous  faisons  le  moins  de  r^flezioa, 
et  que  nous  goutons  le  moins.  Or  la  connoissance  de  la  y^rit^  est  comme  la  sant^ 
de  I'ame ;  lorsque  on  la  posa^de  on  n'y  pense  plus."    (Lettres,  Tome  I.  Lettre  zlili.) 
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Warton)  ^^  affected  to  depreciate  the  ancients ;  which  cir- 
camstance,"  he  adds,  '^  as  I  am  informed  from  undoubted 
authority,  was  the  source  of  perpetual  discontent  and  dis- 
pute betwixt  him  and  his  pupil,  Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  who^ 
in  many  parts  of  the  Characteristics^  has  ridiculed  Locke's 
philosophy,  and  endeavoured  to  represent  him  as  a  disciple 
of  Hobbes."  To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  direct  op 
position  between  the  principles  of  Hobbes,  of  Montaigne 
of  Gassendi,  and  of  the  other  minute  philosophers  with 
whom  Locke  sometimes  seems  unconsciously  to  unite  his 
strength, — and  the  principles  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  of 
Cicero,  and  of  all  the  soundest  moralists,  both  of  an- 
cient and  of  modern  times,  the  foregoing  anecdote  will 
serve  at  once  to  explain  and  to  palliate  the  acrimony  of 
some  of  Shaftesbury's  strictures  on  Locke's  Ethical  para* 
doxes.* 

With  this  disposition  of  Locke  to  depreciate  the  an- 
cients, was  intimately  connected  that  contempt  which  he 
every  where  expresses  for  the  study  of  Eloquence,  and 
that  perversion  of  taste  which  led  him  to  consider  Black- 
more  as  one  of  the  first  of  our  English  poets^f  That  his 
own  imagination  was  neither  sterile  nor  torpid,  appears 
sufficiently  from  the  agreeable  coloring  and  animation 
which  it  has  nol  unfrequently  imparted  to  his  style :  but 
this  power  of  the  mind  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  a 
peculiarly  jealous  and  unfriendly  eye  ;  confining  his  view 
exclusively  to  its  occasional  efiects  in  misleading  the 
judgment,  and  overlooking  altogether  the  important  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  subservient,  both  in  our  intellectual 
and  moral  frame.  Hence,  in  all  his  writings,  an  inatten- 
tion to  those  more  attractive  aspects  of  the  mind,  the  study 
of  which  (as  Burke  has  well  observed,)  ^^  while  it  com- 
municates to  the  taste  a  sort  of  philosophical  solidity,  may 
be  expected  to  reflect  back  on  the  severer  sciences,  some 
of  those  graces  and.  elegancies,  without  which  the  greatest 


«  «  Plebeii  Philosophi,"  says  Cicero,  *<  qui  a  Platone  et  Socrate,  et  ab  ea  &mUI& 
dktideot** 

t  "  All  our  Enfflish  poets,  except  Milton,"  says  Molyneoz  in  a  letter  to  Locke, 
'<  have  been  mere  ballad-makers  in  comparison  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore."  In  reply 
to  which  Locke  says,  <<  There  is,  I  with  pleasiire  find,  a  stranse  harmony  thronghoiit 
between  your  thou^ts  and  mfaie."    (Locke's  Worki,  Vol.  IX.  p.  428, 426.) 
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proficiency  in  these  science^  will  always  have  the  appear'^ 
ance  of  something  illiberal.'' 

To  a  certain  hardness  of  character,  not  unfrequently 
united  with  an  insensibility  to  the  charms  of  poetry  and 
of  eloquence,  may  partly  be  ascribed  the  severe  and  for- 
bidding spirit  which  has  suggested  some  of  the  maxims  in 
his  Tract  on  Education*  He  had  been  treated,  himself, 
it  would  appear,  with  very  little  indulgence  by  his  parents ; 
and  probably  was  led  by  that  filial  veneration  which  he 
always  expressed  for  their  memory,  to  ascribe  to  the  early 
habits  of  self-denial  imposed  on  him  by  their  ascetic  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  the  existence  of  those  moral  qualities 
which  he  owed  to  the  regulating  influence  of  his  own 
reason  in  fostering  his  natural  dispositions  ;  and  which, 
under  a  gentler  and  more  skilful  culture,  might  have  as- 
sumed a  still  more  engaging  and  amiable  form.  His 
father,  who  had  served  in  the  Parliament's  army,  seems 
to  have  retained  through  life  that  austerity  of  manners 
which  characterized  his  puritanical  associates ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  comparative  enlargement  and  cultivation 
of  Mr*  Locke's  mind,  something  of  this  hereditary  leaven, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  continued  to  operate  upon  many  of 
his  opinions  and  habits  of  thinking.  If,  in  the  Conduct 
of  the  Understandings  he  trusted  (as  many  have  thought) 
too  much  to  nature,  and  laid  too  little  stress  on  logical 
rules,  he  certainly  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme  in  every 
thing  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  heart ;  distrusting 
nature  altogether,  and  placing  his  sole  confidence  in  the 
effects  of  a  systematical  and  vigilant  dicipline.  That  the 
great  object  of  education  is  not  to  thwart  and  disturb,  but 
to  study  the  aim,  and  to  facilitate  the  accomplishments  of 
her  beneficial  arrangements,  is  a  maxim,  one  should  think, 
obvious  to  common  sense  ;  and  yet  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  it  has  begun  to  gain  ground  even  among  philosophers. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Rousseau  to  acknowledge,  that  the  zeal 
and  eloquence  with  which  he  has  enforced  it,  go  far  to 

*  Sach,  for  example,  as  this,  that  '<  A  child  should  never  be  suffered  to  have  what 
he  craves,  or  $o  mack  as  speaks  far,  much  less  if  he  cries  for  it  1  *'  A  maxim  (as  his 
correspondent  Molyneuz  observes)  "  which  seems  to  bear  hard  on  the  tender  spirits 
of  dtildran,  and  the  natural  aflfoctions  of  pamnts."  (Locke's  Works.  Vol.  IX. 
p.  S19.) 
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compeusate  the  mischievous  tendency  of  some  of  his 
other  doctrines. 

To  the  same  causes  it  was  probably  owing,  that  Locke 
has  availed  himself  so  little  in  his  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standings of  his  own  favorite  doctrine  of  the  Association 
of  Ideas.  He  has  been,  indeed,  at  sufficient  pains  to 
warn  parents  and  guardians  of  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences to  be  apprehended  from  this  part  of  our  consti- 
tution, if  not  diligently  watched  over  in  our  infant  years. 
But  he  seems  to  have  altogether  overlooked  the  positive 
and  immense  resources  which  might  be  derived  from  it,  in 
the  culture  and  melioration,  both  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  ; — in  strengthening  (for  instance),  by  early 
habits  of  right  thinking,  the  authority  of  reason  and  of 
conscience ; — in  blending  with  our  best  feelings  the  con- 
genial and  ennobling  sympathies  of  taste  and  of  fancy  ; — 
and  in  identifying  with  the  first  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion, those  pleasing  views  of  the  order  of  the  universe, 
which  are  so  essentially  necessary  to  human  happiness. 
A  law  of  our  nature,  so  mighty  and  so  extensive  in  its 
influence,  was  surely  not  given  to  man  in  vain ;  and  the 
fatal  purchase  which  it  has,  in  all  ages,  afforded  to  Ma- 
chiavellian statejsmen,  and  to  political  religionists,  in  car- 
rying into  effect  their  joint  conspiracy  against  the  im- 
provement and  welfare  of  our  species,  is  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  manifold  uses  to  which  it  might  be  turned  in 
the  hands  of  instructets,  well  disposed  and  well  qualified 
humbly  to  co-operate  with  the  obvious  and  unerring  pur- 
poses of  Divine  Wisdom. 

A  more  convenient  opportunity  will  afterwards  occur  for 
taking  some  notice  of  Lockers  writings  on  Money  and 
Trade,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Government.  They  appear 
to  me  to  be  connected  less  naturally  and  closely  with  the 
literary  history  of  the  times  when  they  appeared,  than 
with  the  systematical  views  which  were  opened  on  the 
same  subjects,  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  by  some  specu- 
lative politicians  in  France  and  in  England.  I  shall, 
therefore,  delay  any  remarks  on  them  which  I  have  to 
offer,  till  we  arrive  at  the  period,  when  the  questions  to 
which  they  relate  began  every  where  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  world,  and  to  be  discussed  on  those 
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general  principles  of  expediency  and  equity,  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  modern  science  of  Political  Economy. 
With  respect  to  his  merits  as  a  logical  and  metaphysical 
reformer,  enough  has  been  already  said  for  this  introduc- 
tory section  :  but  I  shall  have  occasion,  more  than  once, 
to  recur  to  them  in  the  following  pages,  when  I  come  to 
review  those  later  theories  of  which  the  germs  or  rudi- 
ments may  be  distinctly  traced  in  his  works ;  and  of  which 
be  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  divide  the  praise  with  such  of 
his  successors  as  have  reared  to  maturity  the  prolific  seeds 
scattered  by  his  hand.* 


SECTION  II. 

Continuatioa  of  the  Review  of  Locke, and  Leibnitz. 
LEIBNITZ. 

Independently  of  the  pre-eminent  rank,  which  the  ver- 
satile talents,  and  the  universal  learning  of  Leibnitz  entitle 
him  to  hold  among  the  illustrious  men  who  adorned  the 
Continent  of  Europe  during  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
are  other  considerations  which  have  determined  me  to 
unite  his  name  with  that  of  Locke,  in  fixing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period,  on  the  history  of  which  I  am 
now  to  enter.  The  school  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
was  strongly  discriminated  from  that  of  Locke,  by  the 
general  spirit  of  its  doctrines ;  and  to  this  school  a  large 
proportion  of  the  metaphysicians,  and  also  of  the  mathe- 
maticians of  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  have, 
ever  since  his  time,  had  a  decided  leaning.  On  the  fun- 
damental question,  indeed,  concerning  the  Origin  of  our 
Knowledge^  the  philosophers  of  the  Continent  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Germans,  and  a  few  eminent  individuals 
in  other  countries)  have,  in  general,  sided  with  I^ocke,  or 
rather  with  Gassendi ;    but,  in  most  other  instances,  a 

*  And  yet  with  what  modesty  does  Locke  speak  of  his  own  pretensions  as  a  Phi- 
losopher !  "  In  an  age  that  produces  such  masters  as  the  great  Huygeniuii  and  the 
incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  an  under-laborer 
ID  clearing  the  ground  a  little,  and  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  that  lies  in  the 
way  to  knowledge."  (EsMyon  Human  Understanding.  Epistle  to  the  Header,) 
See  Note  (W.) 

VOL.  VI.  30 
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partiality  for  the  opinions,  and  a  deference  for  the  authori- 
ty of  Leibnitz,  may  be  traced  in  their  speculations,  both 
on  metaphysical  and  physical  subjects.  Hence  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  characteristical  features  of  the  con- 
tinental philosophy,  and  those  of  contemporary  systems 
which  have  succeeded  each  other  in  our  own  island ;  the 
great  proportion  of  bur  most  noted  writers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  their  sentiments  on  particular  points, 
having  either  attached  themselves,  or  professed  to  attach 
themselves,  to  the  method  of  inquiry  recommended  and 
exemplified  by  Locke. 

But  the  circumstance  which  chiefly  induced  me  to  as- 
sign to  Leibnitz  so  prominent  a  place  in  this  historical 
sketch,  is  the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  industry  and 
zeal,  in  uniting,  by  a  mutual  communication  of  intellec- 
tual lights  and  of  moral  sympathies,  the  most  powerful 
and  leading  minds  scattered  over  Christendom.  Some 
preliminary  steps  towards  such  an  union  had  been  already 
taken  by  Wallis  in  England,  and  by  Mersenne  in  France ; 
but  the  literary  commerce^  of  which  they  were  the  centres, 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Mathematics  and  to 
Physics;  while  the  comprehensive  correspondence  of 
Leibnitz  extended  alike  to  every  pursuit  interesting  to 
man,  either  as  a  speculative  or  as  an  active  being.  From 
this  time  forward,  accordingly,  the  history  of  philosophy 
involves,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  at  any  former  period, 
the  general  history  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  we  shall  find, 
in  our  attempts  to  trace  its  farther  progress,  our  attention 
more  and  more  irresistibly  withdrawn  from  local  details 
to  more  enlarged  views  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit. 
A  striking  change  in  this  literary  commerce  among  na- 
tions took  place,  at  least  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
before  the  death  of  Leibnitz  ;  but,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  last  century,  it  continued  to  proceed  with  an  ac- 
celerated rapidity  over  the  whole  face  of  the  civilized 
world.  A  multitude  of  causes,  undoubtedly,  conspired  to 
produce  it ;  but  I  know  of  no  individual  whose  name  is 
better  entitled,  than  that  of  Leibnitz,  to  mark  the  era  of 
its  commencement.* 

*  The  following  maxims  of  Leibnitz  deeerve  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  Improvement  of  mankind : 
"  On  trouve  dans  le  monde  plusieura  personnes  bien  intention^es ;  mais  le  mal  eat» 
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I  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke, 
said  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  of  the  opin- 
ion of  Leibnitz  concerning  the  origin  of  our  knowledge. 
Although  expressed  in  a  different  phraseology,  it  agrees 
in  the  most  essential  points  with  the  innate  ideas  of  the 
Cartesians ;  but  it  approaches  still  more  nearly  to  some 
of  the  mystical  speculations  of  Plato.  The  very  exact 
coincidence  between  the  language  of  Leibnitz  on  this 
question,  and  that  of  his  contemporary  Cud  worth,  whose 
mind,  like  his  own,  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  Pla- 
tonic Metaphyics,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  here,  as  an 
historical  fact ;  and  it  is  the  only  remark  on  this  part  of 
his  system  which  I  mean  to  add,  at  present,  to  those  in 
the  preceding  history. 

"The  seeds  of  our  acquired  knowledge,"  says  Leib- 
nitz, "  or,  in  other  words,  our  ideasj  and  the  eternal  truths 
which  are  derived  from  them,  are  contained  in  the  mind 
itself;  nor  is  this  wonderful,  since  we  know  by  our  own 
consciousness,  that  we  possess  within  ourselves  the  ideas 
of  existence,  of  unity,  of  substance,  of  action,  and  other 
ideas  of  a  similar  nature."  To  the  same  purpose,  we 
are  told  by  Cudworth,  that  "  the  mind  contains  in  itself 
virtually  (as  the  future  plant  or  tree  is  contained  in  the 
seed)  general  notions  of  all  things,  which  unfold  and  dis- 
cover themselves  as  occasions  invite,  and  proper  circum- 
stances occur." 

The  metaphysical  theories,  to  the  establishment  of 
which  Leibnitz  chiefly  directed  the  force  of  his  genius, 
are  the  doctrine  of  Pre-established  Harmony ;  and  the 
scheme  of  Optimism,  as  new  modelled  by  himself.  On 
neither  of  these  heads  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  long  to 
detain  my  readers. 

I.  According  to  the  system  of  Pre-established  Harmo- 
ny, the  human  mind  and  human  body  are  two  independ- 
ent but  constantly  correspondent  machines ; — adjusted  to 

qu'elles  ne  s'entendent  point,  et  ne  travaillent  point  de  concert.  SMI  y  ayoit 
moyen  de  trouver  une  espece  de  glu  pour  les  r^unir,  on  feroit  quelque  chose.  Le 
mal  est  souvent,  que  les  gens  de  bien  ont  quelques  caprices,  ou  opinions  particulieres, 

qui  font  quMls  sont  contraires  entr*eux L'esorit  sectaire  consiste  proprement 

dans  cette  pretention  de  vouloir  que  les  autres  se  reglent  sur  nos  maximes,  au  lieu 
qu'on  se  derroit  contenter  de  voir  qu'on  aille  aubut  principal."  (Leib.  Op.  Tom.  I. 
p.  740.) 
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each  other  like  two  unconnected  clocks,  so  constructed, 
that,  at  the  same  instant,  the  one  should  point  the  hour, 
and  the  other  strike  it.  Of  this  system  the  following 
summary  and  illustration  are  given  by  Leibnitz  himself, 
in  his  Essay  entitled  Theodiccea: 

"  I  cannot  help  coming  into  this  notion,  that  God  cre- 
ated the  soul  in  such  manner  at  first,  that  it  should  repre^ 
sent  within  itself  all  the  simultaneous  changes  in  the 
body ;  and  that  he  has  made  the  body  also  in  such  man- 
ner, as  that  it  must  of  itself  do  what  the  soul  wills  : — 
So  that  the  laws  which  make  the  thoughts  of  the  soul 
follow  each  other  in  regular  succession,  must  produce 
images  wl^ich  shall  be  coincident  with  the  impressions 
made  by  external  objects  upon  our  organs  of  sense ; 
while  the  laws  by  which  the  motions  of  the  body  follow 
each  other,  are  likewise  so  coincident  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  soul,  as  to  give  to  our  volitions  dnd  actions  the 
very  same  appearance,  as  if  the  latter  were  really  the 
natural  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  former." 
(Leib.  Op.  I.  p.  163.)  Upon  another  occasion  he  ob- 
serves, tliat  ^'  every  thing  goes  on  in  the  soul  as  if  it  bad 
DO  body,  and  that  every  thing  goes  on  in  the  body  as  if 
it  had  no  soul."     (Ibid.  II.  p.  44.) 

To  convey  his  meaning  still  more  fully,  Leibnitz  bor- 
rows from  Mr.  Jaquelot*  a  comparison,  which,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  justness,  must  be  at  least  allowed 
some  merit  in  point  of  ingenuity.  ^^  Suppose  that  an 
intelligent  and  powerful  being,  who  knew,  beforehand, 
every  particular  thing  that  I  should  order  my  footman  to 
do  to-morrow,  should  make  a  machine  to  resemble  my 
footman  exactly,  and  punctually  to  perform,  all  day, 
whatever  I  directed.  On  this  supposition,  would  not  my 
willj  in  issuing  all  the  details  of  my  orders,  remain,  in 
every  respect,  in  the  same  circumstances  as  before  ? 
And  would  not  my  machine-footman,  in  performing  his 
diflferent  movements,  have  the  appearance  of  acting  only 
in  obedience  to  my  commands  ?  "  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  comparison  is,  that  the  movements  of  my 
body  have  no  direct  dependence  whatever  on  the  voli- 

*  Author  of  a  book  entitled  Coftformiti  de  la  For  ava  la  Matsofu 
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tions  of  mj  mind,  any  more  than  the  actions  of  xny 
machine-footman  would  have  on  the  words  issuing  from 
my  lips.  The  same  inference  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
relation  which  the  impressions  made  on  my  different 
senses  bear  to  the  co-existent  perceptions  arising  in  my 
mind.  The  impressions  and  perceptions  have  no  mutual 
connexion^  resembling  that  of  physical  causes  with  their 
effects ;  but  the  one  series  of  events  is  made  to  corre- 
spond invariably  with  the  other,  in  consequence  of  an 
eternal  harmony  between  them,  pre-established  by  their 
common  Creator. 

From  this  outline  of  the  scheme  of  Pre-established 
Harmony^  it  is  manifest,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  very 
same  train  of  thinking  which  produced  Malebranche's 
doctrine  of  Occasional  Causes.  The  authors  of  both 
theories  saw  clearly  the  impossibility  of  tracing  the  mode 
in  which  mind  acts  on  body,  or  body  on  mind ;  and  hence 
were  led  rashly  to  conclude,  that  the  connexion  or  union 
which  seems  to  exist  between  them  is  not  real,  but  ap- 
parent. The  inferences,  however,  which  they  drew  from 
this  common  principle  were  directly  opposite ;  Male- 
branche  maintaining,  that  the  communication  between 
mind  and  body  was  carried  on  by  the  immediate  and  in- 
cessant agency  of  the  Deity ;  while  Leibnitz  conceived, 
that  the  agency  of  God  was  employed  only  in  the  original 
contrivance  and  mutual  adjustment  of  the  two  machines ; 
— all  the  subsequent  phenomena  of  each,  being  the  ne- 
cessary results  of  its  own  independent  mechanism,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  progressive  evolutions  of  a  compre- 
hensive design,  harmonizing  the  laws  of  the  one  with 
those  of  the  other. 

Of  these  two  opposite  hypotheses,  that  of  Leibnitz  is 
by  far  the  more  unphilosophical  and  untenable.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  is,  that 
it  presumes  to  decide  upon  a  question  of  which  human 
reason  is  altogether  incompetent  to  judge ; — our  igno- 
rance of  the  mode  in  which  matter  acts  upon  mind,  or 
mind  upon  matter,  furnishing  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof 
that  the  one  may  not  act  directly  and  immediately  on 
the  other,  in  some  way  incomprehensible  by  our  facul- 
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ties.*  But  the  doctrine  of  Pre-established  Harmony^  be- 
sides being  equally  liable  to  this  objection,  labors  under 
.  the  additional  disadvantage  of  involving  a  perplexed  and 
totally  inconsistent  conception  of  the  nature  of  Mechan- 
ism;— an  inconsistency,  by  the  way,  with  which  all  those 
philosophers  are  justly  chargeable,  who  imagine  that,  by 
likening  the  universe  to  a  machine,  they  get  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  admitting  the  constant  agency  of  powers  es- 
sentially different  from  the  known  qualities  of*  matter. 
The  word  Mechanism  properly  expresses  a  combination 

*  The  mutual  action  (or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  schools),  the  mutual  infliienee 
(influxuB)  of  soul  and  body,  was,  till  the  time  of  Descartes,  the  prevailing  hypothe- 
sis, both  among  the  learned  and  the  vulgar.  The  reality  of  this  influx,  if  not  posi- 
tively denied  by  Descartes,  was  at  least  mentioned  by  him  as  a  subject  of  doubt ; 
bat  by  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz  it  was  confidently  rejected  as  absuM  and  impossi- 
ble. (See  their  works  passim.)  Gravesande,  who  had  a  very  strong  leaning 
towards  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  had  yet  the  good  sense  to  perceive  the  inconclu- 
siveness  of  his  reasoning  in  this  particular  instance,  and  states  in  opposition  to  it  the 
following  sound  and  decisive  remarks:  *'Non  concipio,  quomodo  mens  in  corpus 
agere  possit ;  non  etiam  video,  quomodo  ex  motu  nervi  perceptio  sequatur ;  non 
tamcn  inde  sequi  mihi  apparet,  omnem  influxum  esse  rejiciendum. 

"  Substantis  incognita  sunt.  Jam  vidimus  naturam  mentis  nos  latere  ;  scimus 
banc  esse  aliquid,  quod  ideas  habet,  has  confert,  &c. ;  sed  ignoramus  quid  sit  subjec- 
tum,  cui  hs  proprietates  conveniant. 

"  Hoc  idem  de  corpore  dicimus ;  est  extensura,  impenetrabile,  &c.  sed  quid  est 
quod  habet  hasce  proprietates  P  Nulla  nobis  via  aperta  est,  qua  ad  banc  cognitionem 
pervenire  possimus. 

"  Inde  concludimus,  multa  nos  latere,  que  proprietates  mentis  et  corporis  spectant. 

"  Invicta  demonstratione  constat,  non  mentem  in  corpus,  neque  hoc  in  illam  agere, 
ut  corpus  in  corpus  agit ;  sed  mihi  non  videtur  inde  concludi  posse,  omnem  influxum 
esse  impossibilem. 

"  Motu  suo  corpus  non  agit  in  aliud  corpus,  sine  resistente ;  sed  an  non  actio,  om- 
nfbo  diversa,  et  cujus  ideam  non  habemus,  in  aliam  substantiam  dari  possit,  et  ita 
tamen,  ut  causa  efieclui  respondeat,  in  re  adeo  obscura,  determinare  non  ausim. 
Difficile  certe  est  influxum  negate,  quaodo  exacts  perpendimus,  quomodo  in  minimis 
quae  mens  percipit,  relalio  detur  cum  agitatlonibus  in  corpore,  et  quomodo  bujus 
motus  cum  mentis  determinationibus  conveniant.  Attendo  ad  ilia  que  medici,  et 
anatomlci,  nos  de  his  docent. 

'*  Nihil,  ergo,  de  systemate  ir\fluxiis  determine  praeter  hoc,  mihi  nondum  hujus 
impossibilitatem  satis  clar^  demonstratam  esse  videri." — (Introduetio  ad  PhUoso- 
phiam.)     See  Note  (X.) 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  intercourse  between  Mind  and  Matter 
is  carried  on,  a  very  rash  assertion  escaped  Mr.  Locke  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Essay* 
**  The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us,  and  that  is 
manifestly  by  impulse,  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operale  tn." 
{Essay,  B.  II.  ch.  viii.  §  11.) 

In  the  course  of  Locke's  controversial  discussions  with  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  he 
afterwards  became  fully  sensible  of  this  important  oversight ;  and  he  had  the  candor 
to  acknowledge  his  error  in  the  following  terms:  *<*Tistrue,  I  have  said,  that 
bodies  operate  by  impulse,  and  nothing  else.  And  so  I  thought  when  I  writ  it,  and 
can  yet  conceive  no  other  way  of  their  operations.  But  I  am  since  convinced,  by 
the  judicious  Mr.  Newton's  incomparable  book,  that  it  is  too  bold  a  presumption  to 

limit  God*s  power  in  this  point  by  my  narrow  conceptions And,  therefore, 

in  the  next  edition  of  my  book,  I  will  take  care  to  have  that  passage  rectified." 

It  is  a  circumstance  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of  Mr.  Locke's 
other  pursuits,  that  in  all  the  later  editions  of  the  Essay  which  have  fallen  in  my 
way,  the  proposition  in  question  has  been  allowed  to  remain  as  it  originally  stood. 
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of  natural  powers  to  produce  a  certain  effect.  When 
such  a  combination  is  successful,  a  machine,  once  set  a 
going,  will  sometimes  continue  to  perform  its  office  for  a 
considerable  time,  without  requiring  the  interposition  of 
the  artist :  And  hence  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
case  may  perhaps  be  similar  with  respect  to  the  universe, 
when  once  put  into  motion  by  the  Deity.  This  idea 
Leibnitz  carried  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  supposition  of 
any  subsequent  agency  in  the  first  contriver  and  mover, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  miracle.  But  the  falseness  of 
the  analogy  appears  from  this,  that  the  moving  force  in 
every  machine  is  some  natural  power ^  such  as  gravity  or 
elasticity  ;  and,  consequently,  the  very  idea  of  mechanism 
assumes  the  existence  of  those  active  powers,  of  which  it  is 
the  professed  object  of  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe 
to  give  an  explanation.  Whether,  therefore,  with  Male- 
branche,  we  resolve  every  effect  into  the  immediate  agen- 
cy of  God,  or  suppose,  with  the  great  majority  of  New- 
tonians, that  he  employs  the  instrumentality  of  second 
causes  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  we  are  equally  forced 
to  admit  with  Bacon,  the  necessity  not  only  of  a  first 
contriver  and  mover,  but  of  his  constant  and  efficient  con- 
currence (either  immediately  or  mediately)  in  carrying 
his  design  into  execution  : — "  Opw5,"  says  Bacon,  "  quod 
operatur  Deus  a  primordio  usque  adjinem.^^ 

In  what  I  have  now  said  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
idea  of  Mechanism  as  it  applies  to  the  material  universe ; 
for,  as  to  this  word,  when  applied  by  Leibnitz  to  the 
mind,  which  he  calls  a  Spiritual  Automaton,  I  confess 
myself  quite  unable  to  annex  a  meaning  to  it :  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  offer  any  remarks  on  this  part  of  his  system.* 

To  these  visionary  speculations  of  Leibnitz,  a  strong 
and  instructive  contrast  is  exhibited  in  the  philosophy  of 

*  Absurd  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  Pre'establislied  Harmony  may  dow  appear,  not 
maDy  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  the  prevailiog,  or  rather  universal  creed,  among 
the  philosophers  of  Germany.  "  II  fut  un  temps,"  says  the  celebrated  Euler,  **  ou 
le  systerae  de  I'harmonie  pr^-^tablie  ^toit  teliement  en  vogue  dans  toute  TAIle- 
magne,  que  ceux  qui  en  doutoient,  passoicnt  pour  des  ignorans,  ou  des  esprits  bor- 
n^s."  {Lettres  de  M.  Euler  d.  une  Frincesse  d^AUemagne,  83e  Lettre.)  It 
would  be  amusing  to  reckon  up  the  succession  of  metaphysical  creeds  which  have 
been  since  swallowed  with  the  same  implicit  faith  by  this  learned  and  speculative, 
and  (in  alt  those  branches  of  knowledge  where  imagination  has  no  influence  ov^ 
the  judgment)  profound  and  inventive  nation. 
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Locke ;  a  philosophy,  the  main  object  of  which  is  less  to 
CQlarge  our  knowledge,  than  to  make  us  sensible  of  our 
ignorance ;  or  (as  the  author  himself  expresses  it)  ^^  to 
prevail  with  the  busy  mind  of  man  to  be  cautious  in 
meddling  with  things  exceeding  its  comprehension  ;  to 
stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  of  its  tether  ;  and  to 
sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those  things,  which,  upon 
examination,  are  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ca- 
pacities."     "  My  right  hand  writes,"  says  Locke, 

in  another  part  of  his  Essay j  "  whilst  my  left  hand  is 
still.  What  causes  rest  in  one,  and  motion  in  the  other  P 
Nothing  but  my  will,  a  thought  of  my  mind  ;  my  thought 
only  changing,  my  right  hand  rests,  and  the  left  hand 
moves.  This  is  matter  of  fact  which  cannot  be  denied. 
Explain  this  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the  next 

step  will  be  to  understand  Creation In  the  mean 

time,  it  is  an  overvaluing  ourselves,  to  reduce  all  to  the 
narrow  measure  of  our  capacities ;  and  to  conclude  all 
things  impossible  to  be  done,  whose  manner  of  doing  ex- 
ceeds our  comprehension If  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  operations  of  your  own  finite  Mind,  that  think- 
ing thing  within  you,  do  not  deem  it  strange  that  you 
cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of  that  eternal  infinite 
Mind,  who  made  and  governs  all  things,  and  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain."  *  (Vol.  II.  pp.  249, 
250.; 

This  contrast  between  the  philosophical  characters  of 
Locke  and  of  Leibnitz  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice, 
as  something  of  the  same  sort  has  ever  since  continued  to 
mark  and  to  discrim'uiate  the  metaphysical  r.esearches  of 
the  English  and  of  the  German  schools.  Various  excep- 
tions to  this  remark  may,  no  doubt,  be  mentioned  ;  but 

*  That  this  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  scope  of  Locke's  philosophy,  according  to 
the  author*^  own  view  of  it,  is  demonstrated  by  the  two  mottos  prefixed  to  the 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  The  one  is  a  passage  of  the  book  of  EccU' 
siasteSf  which,  from  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  front  of  his  work,  may  be  presumed 
to  express  what  he  himself  regarded  as  the  most  important  moral  to  be  diawn  from 
his  speculations.  "  As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  spirit,  nor  how  the  . 
bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child ;  even  so,  thou  knowest  not 
the  works  of  God,  who  maketh  all  things."  The  other  motto  ( from  Cicero)  strong- 
ly expresses  a  sentiment  which  every  competent  judge  musit  feel  on  compaiiog  the 
above  quotations  from  Locke,  with  the  monads  and  the  pre-established  harmony  of 
Leibnitz.  "  Quam  bellura  est  velle  confiteri  poUus  nescire  quod  ncsciaa,  quam  ista 
eflfutientem  nauseare,  atque  ipsum  sibi  displicere  ? "    See  Note  (V.) 
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these  exceptions  will  be  found  of  trifling  moment,  when 
compared  with  the  indisputable  extent  of  its  general  ap- 
plication. 

The  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  led,  by  a  nat- 
ural and  obvious  transition,  to  the  scheme  of  Optimism. 
As  it  represented  all  events,  both  in  the  physical  and 
moral  worlds,  as  the  necessary  effects  of  a  mechanism 
originally  contrived  and  set  a-going  by  the  Deity,  it  re- 
duced its  author  to  the  alternative  of  either  calling  in 
question  the  Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  or  of 
asserting  that  the  universe  which  he  had  called  into  being 
was  the  best  of  all  possible  systems.  This  last  opinion, 
accordingly^  was  eagerly  embraced  by  Leibnitz ;  and  forms 
the  subject  of  a  work  entitled  Theodic(Ba^  in  which  are 
combined  together,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  logician,  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  the 
impenetrable,  yet  sublime  darkness^  of  the  metaphysical 
theologian.* 

The  modification  of  Optimism,  however,  adopted  by 
Leibnitz,  was,  in  some  essential  respects,  peculiar  to  him- 
self. It  differed  from  that  of  Plato,  and  of  some  other 
sages  of  antiquity,  in'  considering  the  human  mind  in  the 
light  of  a  spiritual  machine^  and,  of  consequence,  in 
positively  denying  the  freedom  of  human  actions.  Ac* 
cording  to  Plato,  every  thing  is  right,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
work  of  God ; — the  creation  of  beings  endowed  with  free 
will,  and  consequently  liable  to  moral  delinquency ; — and 
the  government  of  the  world  by  general  laws,  from  which 
occasional  evils mu5/  result, — furnishing  no  objection  to  the 
perfection  of  the  universe,  to  which  a  satisfactory  reply 
may  not  be  found  in  the  partial  and  narrow  views  of  it,  to 
which  our  faculties  are  at  present  confined.  But  he  held 
at  the  same  time,  that,  although  the  permission  of  moral 
evil  does  not  detract  from  the  goodness  of  God,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless imputable  to  man  as  a  fault,  and  renders  him 
justly  obnoxious  to  punishment.     This  system  (under  a 

*  *'  La  Th^odic^e  seule,*'  says  FonteDelle,  "  suffiroft  poar  repi^senter  Bf.  Leibnitz. 
Une  lecture  immense,  des  anecdotes  curieuses  sur  les  livres  ou  les  personnes,  beau- 
coop  d'^quit^  et  meme  de  favenr  pour  tous  les  auteura  cit^s,  fut-ce  en  les  combat- 
tant ;  des  vues  sublimes  et  lumineuses,  des  raisonnemens  au  fond  desquels  on  sent 
toujours  Tesprit  g^om^tiique,  un  style  oii  la  force  domlne,  et  oik  ce  pendant  sont 
admis  lea  agramens  d'une  imaf^tion  heuieuse." — Eloge  de  LcibniU. 

VOL.  VI.  31 
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variety  of  forms)  has  been  in  all  ages  maintained  by  the 
wisest  and  best  philosophers,  who,  while  they  ^jere  anxious 
to  vindicate  the  perfections  of  God,  saw  the  importance  of 
stating  their  doctrine  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with 
man's  free  will  and  moral  agency. 

The  scheme  of  Optimism,  on  the  contrary,  as  proposed 
by  Leibnitz,  is  completely  subversive  of  these  cardinal 
truths.  It  was,  indeed,  viewed  by  the  great  and  excellent 
author  in  a  very  different  light ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  the 
most  impartial,  and  profound  inquirers,  it  leads,  by  a  short 
and  demonstrative  process,  to  the  annihilation  of  all jupral 
distinctions.*  .  :  r.; 

*  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Akenside,  that  **  the  Theory  of  Optimism  has  been  deliver- 
ed of  late,  especially  abroad,  in  a  manner  which  subverts  the  freedom  of  human 
actions ;  whereas  Plato  appears  very  careful  to  preserve  it,  and  has  been  in  that  re- 
spect imitated  by  the  best  of  his  followers.'*  (Notes  on  the  2d  Book  of  the  PUaS' 
we$  of  the  Imagination.) 

1  am  perfectly  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained of  Plato's  real  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  and  I  readily  mnt  that  passages 
with  respect  to  Fate  and  Necessity  may  be  collected  from  his  worics,  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  any  one  consistent  scheme.  (See  the  Notes  oC 
Mosheim  on  his  Latin  Version  of  Cudworth's  JbUeUeetwd  Syitem,  Tom.  I.  pp.  10, 
810,  et  seq,  Lugd.  Batav.  1773.) 

Without  entering  at  all  into  this  question,  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  avail  myself, 
for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  of  Plato's  name  to  distinguish  that  modification  of  op- 
timism which  I  have  opposed  in  the  text  to  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz.  The  follow- 
ing sentence,  in  the  10th  Book  De  Rcpublied,  seems  sufficient  of  itself  to  authorize 
this  liberty :  *A^«tJ^  S*  ^Sttm-mi,  j|»  rtfiSf  Mmi  mrtfUlimtt  wXin  tuii  Ikmrrn  mSfrn§  tfyf 
mlrim  \x»^9»»  \  0i^  Afmirttt,  Virtiia  inviolabilia  ac  libera  ;  quam  prout  honorabii 
quia  aut  negliget,  ita  plus  aut  minus  ex  edpossidebit,  Eligentia  qyidem  culpa  est 
omnis,    Deus  veto  extra  culpam. 

A  short  abstract  of  the  allegory 'with  which  Leibnitz  concludes  his  TVoiiasa,  will 
convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  scope  of  that  work,  than  I  could  hope  to  do  by  any 
melaphysical  comment.  The  ground-work  of  this  allegory  is  taken  from  a  dialogue 
on  Free- Will,  written  by  Laurentius  Valla,  in  opposition  to  Bo^thius ; — in  which  dia- 
logue, Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  is  introduced  as  consulting  Apollo  about 
his  desdny.  Apollo  predicts  to  him  that  he  is  to  violate  Lucretia,  and  afterwards, 
with  his  family,  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.  {Exul  inopsque  cades  iraid  pulsus  ab 
urbe.)  Sextus  complains  of  the  prediction.  Apollo  replies,  that  the  fault  is  not  his ; 
that  he  has  only  the  gift  of  seeing  into  futurity ;  *  that  all  things  are  regulated  by 
Jupiter ;  and  that  it  is  to  him  his  complaint  should  be  addressed.  {Here  finishes  the 
allegory  of  Valla,  which  Leibnitz  thus  continues,  agreeably  to  his  own  principles,) 
In  consequence  of  the  advise  of  the  Oracle,  Sextus  goes  to  Dodona  to  complain  to 
Jupiter  of  the  crime  which  he  is  destined  to  perpetrate.  "  Why,"  says  he,  **  oh 
Jupiter !  have  you  made  me  wicked  and  miserable  ?  £ither  change  my  lot  and  my 
wiU,  or  admit  that  the  fault  is  yours,  not  mine."  Jupiter  replies  to  him  :  **  Renounce 
all  thoughts  of  Rome  and  of  Uie  crown ;  be  wise,  and  you  shall  be  happy.  If  yoa 
return  to  Rome  you  are  undone."  Sextus,  unwilling  to  submit  to  such  a  sacrifice, 
quits  the  Temple,  and  abandons  himself  to  his  fate. 

After  his  departure,  the  high  priest,  Theodorus,  asks  Jupiter  why  he  had  not  given 
another  H^to  Sextus.  Jupiter  sends  Theodorus  to  Athens  to  consult  Minerva. 
The  Goddess  shows  him  the  Palace  of  the  Destinies,  where  are  representations  of 
all  possible  worlds.f  each  of  them  containing  a  Sextus  Tarquinius  with  a  difieient 

•  '« Futura  novi,  non  facio." 

\  World  (it  must  be  remembered)  Is  here  synonymous  with  Vmoerse, 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  attend  to  the  distinction 
between  these  two  systems;  because  it  has,  of  late,  be- 
come customary  among  sceptical  writers,  to  confound  them 
studiously  together,  in  order  to  extend  to  both  that  ridi- 
cule to  which  the  latter  is  justly  entitled.  This,  in  partic- 
ular, was  the  case  with  Voltaire,  who,  in  many  parts  of 
his  later  works  and  more  especially  in  his  Candide,  has, 
under  the  pretence  of  exposing  the  extravagancies  of 
Leibnitz,  indulged  his  satirical  raillery  against  the  order  of 
the  universe.  The  success  of  his  attempt  was  much  aid- 
ed by  the  confused  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which  the 
scheme  of  optimism  had  been  recently  stated  by  various 
writers,  who,  in  their  zeal  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God,'' 
had  been  led  to  hazard  principles  more  dangerous  in  their 
consequences,  than  the  prejudices  and  errors  which  it  was 
their  aim  to  correct.* 


TFlff,  leading  to  a  catastrophe  more  or  less  happy.  In  the  last  and  best  of  these 
worlds,  forming  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  composed  by  the  others,  the  high  priest 
sees  Sextus  go  to  Rome,  throw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  violate  the  wife  of 
his  friend.  "  You  see,"  says  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  "  it  was  not  my  father  that 
made  Sextus  wicked.  He  was  wicked  from  all  eternity,  and  he  was  always  so  in 
consequence  of  his  own  will.*  Jupiter  has  only  bestowed  on  him  tliat  existence 
which  he  could  not  refuse  him  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  He  only  transfer- 
red him  from  the  region  of  possible  to  that  of  actucU  beings.  What  great  events 
does  the  crime  of  Sextus  draw  after  it .'  The  liberty  of  Rome — ^the  rise  of  a  govern- 
Dient  fertile  in  civil  and  military  virtues,  and  of  an  empire  destined  to  conquer  and  to 
civilize  the  earth.*'  Theodoras  returns  thanks  to  the  goddess,  and  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  Jupiter. 

*  Among  mis  number  must  be  included  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  who, 
from  a  want  of  precision  in  his  metaphysical  ideas,  has  unconsciously  fallen  into 
various  expressions;  equally  inconsistent  with  each  other  and  with  his  own  avowed 
opinions : 

**  If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  design, 
Why  then  a  Boreia  or  a  CataKne  ? — 
Who  knows  but  He  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms. 
Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms. 
Pours  fierc4  ambition  on  a  Cesar's  mind. 
Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scouige  mankind  ?— 
«  «  «  «  * 

— ^The  genera]  order,  since  the  whole  began, 
Is  kept  m  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  Man." 

This  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz,  and  has  certainly  nothing  in 
common  with  the  optimism  of  Plato.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  sen- 
timents inciUcated  by  Pope  in  other  parts  of  the  same  poem. 

"  What  makes  all  physical  and  moral  ill  ? 
There  deviates  Nature,  and  here  wanders  Will." 


*  *<yide8  Seztum  a  Patre  meo  non  fuisse  factum  improburo,  talis  quippe  ab  omul 
etemitate  fuit,  et  quidem  semper  liber^  ;  existere  tantum  ei  concessit  Jupiter,  quod 
ipsom  profecto  ejus  sapientia  mundo,  in  quo  ille  continebatur,  denegare  non  potent : 
ergo  Seztum  e  regione  possibilium  ad  rerum  ezistentium  dassem  transtulit." 
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The  zeal  of  Leibnitz  in  propagating  the  dogma  of  Ne- 
cessity is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the  hostility  which 
(as  I  have  already  remarked)  he  uniformly  displays  against 
the  congenial  doctrine  of  Materialism.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fact,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  unprecedented 
in  the  previous  history  of  philosophy.  Spinoza  himself 
has  not  pushed  the  argument  for  necessity  further  than 
Leibnitz, — the  reasonings  of  both  concluding  not  less 
forcibly  against  the  free-will  of  God  than  against  the  free- 
will of  man,  and,  of  consequence,  terminating  ultimately 
in  this  proposition,  that  no  event  in  the  universe  could 
possibly  have  been  different  from  what  has  actually  taken 

J  lace.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  article  of  the 
leibnitzian  creed  is,  that,  while  the  Hobbists  and  Spino- 
zists  were  employing  their  ingenuity  in  connecting  togeth- 
er Materialism  and  Necessity,  as  branches  springing  from 
one  common  root,  Leibnitz  *  always  speaks  of  the  soul  as  a 
machine  purely  spiritualf\ — a  machine,  however,  as  ne- 

Id  this  last  eoaplet  he  seems  to  admit,  not  only  that  WiU  may  wander,  bat  that 
MUure  herself  may  deviate  from  the  general  order  ;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  his 
UniTersal  Prayer  is,  that,  while  the  material  world  is  subjected  to  established  laws, 
man  is  left  to  be  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny : 

**  Yet  gav*st  me  In  this  dark  estate 
To  know  the  sood  from  ill. 
And,  binding  Nature  fast  in  fate. 
Left  free  the  human  will." 

In  the  Dundad,  too,  the  scheme  of  ^eeessibf  is  coupled  with  that  of  MateriaUemp 
as  one  of  the  fiivorite  doctrines  of  the  sect  of  free-thinkers.*' 

**  Of  nought  so  certain  as  our  Reason  still, 
Of  nought  so  doubtful  as  of  SouL  and  ffiZZ." 

"  Two  things,'*  says  Warburton,  who  professes  to  speak  Pope's  sentiments,  **  the 
most  self-evident,  the  existence  of  our  souls  and  the  freedom  of  our  will ! " 

*  So  completely,  indeed,  and  so  mathematically  linked,  did  Leibnitz  conceive  all 
truths,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  be  with  each  other,  that  he  represents  the  eternal 
geometrician  as  incessantly  occupied  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, — T%e  state  of 
one  Monad  (or  elementary  atom)  being  given,  to  determiue  the  state,  past, present, 
and  future,  of  ike  whole  unwerse, 

f  "  Cuncta  itaque  in  homine  certa  sunt,  et  in  antecessum  determinata,  uti  in  cete- 
ris rebus  omnibus,  et  anima  humana  est  spirituale  quoddam  automatum,"  (Leib. 
Op,  Tom.  L  p.  166.) 

In  a  note  on  this  sentence,  the  editor  quotes  a  passage  from  Bilfinger,  a  learned 
German,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  the  phrase,  by  a 
reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  automaton.  This  word,  it  is  observed, 
when  traced  to  its  source, literally  expresses  something  which  contains  within  itself 
its  principle  of  motion,  and,  consequently,  it  applies  still  more  literally  to  Mind  tfian 
to  a  madkine.  The  remark,  considered  in  a  philolodcal  point  of  view,  is  indisputably 
just ;  but  is  it  not  evident,  that  it  leads  to  a  conclusion  precisely  contrary  to  what 
thie  anfdior  would  deduce  (iom  it  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  primitive  meai ' 
of  the  wordy  iti  common,  or  rather  iti  uaiveml  meaning,  even  among  scientific  ^ 
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cessarily  regulated  by  pre-ordained  and  immutable  laws  as 
the  movements  of  a  clock  or  the  revolutions  of  the  planets. 
In  Consequence  of  holding  this  language^  he  seemed  to 
represent  Man  in  a  less  degrading  light  than  other  ne- 
cessitarians ;  but)  in  as  far  as  such  speculative  tenets  may 
be  supposed  to  have  any  practical  effect  on  human  con- 
duct, the  tendency  of  his  doctrines  is  not  less  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  most  obnoxious  systems  avowed  by  his 
predecessors.* 

The  scheme  of  necessity  was  still  farther  adorned  and 
sublimed  in  the  Theodicaa  of  Leibnitz,  by  an  imagina- 
tion nurtured  and  trained  in  the  school  of  Plato.  ^^  May 
there  not  exist,"  he  asks  on  one  occasion,  <*  an  immense 
space  beyond  the  region  of  the  stars?  and  may  not  thb 
empyreal  heaven  be  filled  with  happiness  and  glory  ?  It 
may  be  conceived  to  resemble  an  ocean,  where  the  rivers 
of  all  those  created  beings  that  are  destined  for  bliss  shall 
finish  their  course,  when  arrived  in  the  starry  system,  at 
the  perfection  of  their  respective  natures."  (Leib.  Op. 
Tom.  I.  p.  135.)t 

ten,  is,  a  mtUerial  machine,  moving  without  any  foreign  impulse ;  and  that  this  was 
Ae  idea  annexed  to  it  by  Leibnitz,  appears  from  his  oistinguishing  it  by  the  epithet 
tpiriiwdey — an  epithet  which  would  have  been  altogether  superfluous  had  he  intended 
to  convey  the  opinion  ascribed  to  him  by  Bilfioger.  In  applyine,  therefore,  tliis 
language  to  the  mind,  we  may  conclude,  with  confidence,  that  Leionitz  had  no  in- 
tention to  contrast  together  mind  and  body,  in  respect  of  their  moving  or  actuating 
principles,  .but  only  to  contrast  them  in  respect  of  the  9ubstance9  of  which  they  are 
composed.  In  a  word,  he  conceived  both  of  them  to  be  equally  maehvnesj  made  and 
wound  up  by  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  the  machinery  in  the  one  case  to  be  material, 
and  in  the  other  spiritual. 

*  The  following  remark  in  Madame  de  Stael's  interesting  and  eloquent  review  of 
German  philosophy  bears  marks  of  a  haste  and  precipitation  with  which  her  criticisms 
are  seldom  chargeable :  **  Les  opinions  de  Leibnitz  tendent  surtout  au  perfectionne- 
ment  moral,  s'U  est  vrai,  comme  les  philosophes  Allemands  ont  tach^  de  le  prouver, 
que  le  libre  arbitre  repose  sur  la  doctrine  qui  afiranchit  Tame  des  objets  exterieures, 
et  que  la  vertu  ne  puisse  exister  sans  la  parfaite  independance  du  vouloir.*' 

t  The  celebrated  Charles  Bonnet  in  his  work  entitled  Contemplatum  de  la  Mi- 
ture,  has  indulged  his  imagination  so  far,  in  following  out  the  above  conjecture  of  Leib- 
nitz, as  to  rivalsome  of  the  wildest  flights  of  Jacob  Bebmen.  "  Mais  T^chelle  de  la 
creation  ne  se  termine  point  au  plus  ^lev^es  des  mondes  plan^taires.  La  commence 
un  autre  univers,  dont  T^tendue  est  peut-etre  a  celle  de  Tunivers  des  Fixes,  ce  qu'est 
Tespace  du  systeme  solaire  a  la  capacity  d'une  noix. 

*<  l^a,  comme  des  Astres  resplendisi^ns,  brillent  les  Hissarchies  iCblestes. 

*'  La  rayonnent  de  toutes  parts  les  Aitges,  les  Arckaicoes,  les  Seraphins, 
les  Chsruriits,  les  Trones,  les  Vsrtus,  les  Prin cipautes,  les  Dominatioits, 
les  Puissances. 

**  Au  centre  de  ses  Auoustes  Spheres,  delate  le  Soi«ezi«  ds  Justice,  rOmi- 
MMT  d'Eithaut,  dont  tons  les  Astres  empruntent  leur  lumiire  et  leur  splendeur." 

**  La  Theodicie  de  Leibnitz,"  the  same  author  tells  us  in  another  passa^,  *<  est  na 
de  mes  Uvres  de  devotion :  J'ai  intitule  mon  Ezemplaife,  Mmuel  de 
Ckfkienne,*^ 
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In  various  other  instances,  he  rises  from  the  deep  and 
seemingly  hopeless  abyss  of  Fatalism^  to  the  same  lofty 
conceptions  of  the  universe;  and  has  thus  invested  the 
most  humiliating  article  of  the  atheistic  creed,  with  an  air 
of  Platonic  mysticism.  The  influence  of  his  example 
appears  to  me  to  have  contributed  much  to  corrupt  the  taste 
and  to  bewilder  the  speculations  of  his  countrymen ;  giv- 
ing birth,  in  the  last  result,  to  that  heterogeneous  combi- 
nation of  all  that  is  pernicious  in  Spinozism,  with  the 
transcendental  eccentricities  of  a  heated  and  exalted  fancy, 
which,  for  many  years  past,  has  so  deeply  tinctured  both 
their  philosophy  and  their  works  of  fiction.* 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  effects  of  the  Theodiccea 
have  not  been  equally  unfavorable.  In  France,  more 
particularly,  it  has  furnished  to  the  few  who  have  culti- 
vated with  success  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  new  weapons 


*  "  The  gross  appetite  of  Love,"  says  Gibbon,  "  becomes  most  dangerous  when 
it  is  elevated,  or  raUier  disguised,  by  sentimental  passion."  The  remark  is  strikingly 
applicable  to  some  of  the  most  'popular  novels  and  dramasjof  Germany ;  and  some- 
thing very  similar  to  it  will  be  found  to  hold  with  respect  to  those  speculative  ex- 
travagancies which,  in  the  German  systems  of  philosophy,  are  elevated  or  disguised 
by  the  imposing  cant  of  moral  enthusiasm. 

In  one  of  Leibnitz's  controversial  discussions  with  Dr.  Clarke,  there  is  a  passage 
which  tbrows  some  light  on  his  taste,  not  only  in  matters  of  science,  but  in  judging 
of  works  of  imagination.  "  Du  temps  de  M.  Boyle,  et  d'autres  excellens  hommes 
qui  fleurissoient  en  Angleterre  sous  Charles  II.,  on  n*auroit  pas  ose  nous  debiter  des 
notions  si  ereuses,  (The  notions  here  alluded  to  are  those  ofJSTewton  concerning 
the  law  of  graoitation.)  J'espere  que  le  beau-temps  reviendra  sous  un  aussi  bon 
gouvemement  que  celui  d'^  present.  Le  capital  de  M.  Boyle  ^toit  d'ineulquer  que 
tout  se  faisoit  meehaniquement  dans  la  physique. '  Mais  c*est  un  malheur  des  hom- 
mes, de  se  d^gouter  enfin  de  la  raison  meme,  et  de  s'ennuyer  de  la  lumidre.  Les 
chimires  commencent  a  revenir,  et  plaisent  parce  qu'elles  ont  quelque  chose  de  mer- 
veillcux.  II  arrive  dans  le  pays  philosophique  ce  qui  est  arriv^  dans  le  pays  po^tique. 
On  s'est  lass^  des  Romans  raisonnables,  tel  que  la  CUlie  Frangoise  ou  VAranune 
AUemande  ;  et  on  est  revenu  depuis  quelque  temps  aux  Contes  des  F6es,**  (  Cfin- 
quiime  Ecrit  de  M.  Leibnitz,  p.  266.) 

From  this  passage  it  would  seem,  that  Leibnitz  looked  forward  to  the  period,  when 
the  dreams  of  the  Newtonian  philotophy  would  give  way  to  some  of  the  exploded 
mechanical  theories  of  the  Universe ;  and  when  the  Fairy-tales  then  in  fashioQ 
(among  which  number  must  have  been  included  those  of  Count  Anthony  Hamilton) 
would  be  supplanted  by  the  revival  of  such  reasonable  Romances  as  the  Orand 
CUlia.  In  neither  of  these  instances  does  there  seem  to  be  much  probability  at 
present,  that  his  prediction  will  be  ever  verified. 

Tlie  German  writers,  who,  of  late  years,  have  made  the  greatest  noise  among  the 
sciolists  of  this  country,  will  be  found  less  indebted  for  their  fame  to  the  new  lights 
which  they  have  struck  out,  than  to  the  unexpected  and  grotesque  forms  in  which 
they  have  combined  together  the  materials  supplied  by  the  invention  of  former  ages, 
and  of  other  nations,  it  is  this  combination  of  truth  and  error  in  their  philosophical 
systems,  and  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  works  of  fiction,  which  has  enabled  them  to 
perplex  the  understandings,  and  to  unsettle  the  principles  of  so  many,  both  in  Meta- 
physics and  Ethics.  In  point  of  profound  and  extensive  erudition,  the  scholars  of 
Germany  still  continue  to  maintain  their  long  established  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
Europe. 
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for  combating  the  materialism  of  the  Gassendists  and 
Hobbists ;  and,  in  England,  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the 
irresistible  reasoning  by  which  Clarke  subverted  the 
foundations  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  Fatal- 
ism rests.* 

It  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  progress  of 

*  A  very  interesting  account  is  given  by  Leibnitz  of  the  circumstances  which  gave 
occasion  to  his  Theodictsa,  in  a  letter  to  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr.  Burnet  of  Kem- 
nay ;  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  unbosomed  himself  on  all  subjects  without  any 
reserve :  "  Mon  livre  intitule,  Etsais  de  Theodic6e,  sur  la  bont^  de  Dieu,  la  libertd 
de  I'homme,  et  I'origine  de  mal,  sera  bientot  achev^.  La  plus  grande  partie  de  cet 
oovrage  avoit  ^t^  fait  par  lambeaux,  quandie  me  trouvois  chez  la  feueReinede. 
Prusse,  ou  ces  mati^res  etoient  souvent  agitees  a  I'occasion  du  Dictionnaire  et  des 
autres  ouvrages  de  M.  Bayle,  qu'oo  y  lisoit  beaucoup.  Aprds  la  mort  de  cette  grande 
«  Princesse,  j'ai  rassembl^  et  augment^  ces  pieces  sur  I'exhortation  des  amis  qui  en 
Etoient  inform^s,  et  j'en  ai  fait  I'ouvrage  dont  je  viens  de  parler.  Comme  j*ai  m^dit^ 
sur  cette  matiere  depuis  ma  jeunesse,  je  pretends  de  Tavoir  discut^e  a  food.*' 
(Leibnitz,  Opera,  Tom.  VL  p.  284.) 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent  he  expresses  himself  thus : 

*<  La  plupart  de  mes  sentimens  ont  et^  eniin  arret^s  apris  une  deliberation  de 
20  ans:  car  j'ai  commence  bien  jeune  a  m^diter,  et  je^n'avois  pas  encore  15  (ans, 
quandje  me  promenois  des  joum^es  enti^res  dans  un  bois,  pour  prendre  parti  entre 
Aristote  et  Democrite.  Cependant  j'ai  chang^  et  r^change  sur  des  nouvelles  lu- 
mitres,  et  ce  n*est  que  depuis  environ  12  ans  que  je  me  trouve  satisfait,  et  que  je 
8uis  arrive  a  des  demonstrations  sur  ces  mati^res  qui  n'en^paroissoient  point  capables : 
Cependant  de  la  maniere  que  je  m*y  prends,  ces  demonstrations  peuvent  etre  sensi- 
bles,  comme  celles  des  nombres,  quoique  le  sujet  passe  Timaeination.    ( Ihid.  p.  268.) 

The  letter  from  which  this  last  paragraph  is  taken  is  dated  in  the  year  1697. 

My  chief  reason  for  introducing  these  extracts,  was  to  do  away  an  absurd  suspi- 
cion, which  has  been  countenanced  by  some  respectable  writers  (among  others  by 
Le  Clerc),  that  the  opinions  maintained  in  the  Thkodieie  of  Leibnitz  were  not  his 
his  real  sentiments,  and  that  his  own  creed,  on  the  most  important  questions  there 
discussed,  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  Bayle.  Gibbon  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  say,  that "  m  his  defence  of  the  attributes  and  providence  of  the  Deity,  he  was 
suspected  of  a  secret  correspondence  with  his  adversary."  {AtUtquUies  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.)  In  support  of  this  very  improbable  charge,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  evidence  has  ever  been  produced,  but  the  following  passage,  in  a  letter  of 
his,  addressed  to  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Tubingen  (Pfaffius) :  ' 
*'  Ita  prorsus  est,  vir  summe  reverende,  uti  scribis,  de  Theodicea  meil.  Rem  acu 
tetigisti ;  et  miror  neminem  hactenus  fuisse,  qui  sensum  hunc  meum  senserit  Ne- 
que  enim  Philosophorum  est  rem  serio  semper  agpre ;  qui  in  fingendis  hypothesibus> 
uti  bene  mones,  ingenii  sui  vires  experiuntur.  Tu,  qui  Theologus,  in  refutandis  er- 
roribus  Theologum  agis."  In  reply  to  this  it  is  observed,  by  the  learned  editor  of 
Leibnitz's  worl^,  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Leibnitz  should  have  expressed 
himself  on  this  particular  occasion  in  jocular  and  ironical  terms,  than  that  he  should 
have  wasted  so  much  ingenuity  and  leamins  in  support  of  an  hypothesis  to  which 
he  attached  no  faith  whatever;  an  hypothesis  (he  might  have  added)  with  which 
the  whole  principles  of  his  philosophy  are  systematically,  and,  as  he  conceived, 
mathematically  connected.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  that,  among  the  innumerable 
correspondents  of  Leibnitz,  he  should  have  selected  a  Professor  of  Theology  at  Tu- 
bingen, as  the  sole  depositary  of  a  secret  which  he  was  anxious  to  conceal  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Surely  a  solitary  document  such  as  this  weighs  less  than  nothing  when  opposed 
to  the  details  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  note ;  not  to  mention  its  complete  in- 
consistency with  the  character  of  Leibnitz,  and  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  passage  in  question  has  far  more 
the  air  of  persiflage  provoked  by  the  vanity  of  Pfaffius,  than  of  a  serious  compliment 
to  his  sagacity  and  penetration.  No  injunction  to  secrecy,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
here  given  by  Leibnitz  to  his  correspondent. 
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reason  and  good  sense  among  the  Metaphysicians  of  this 
country  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  that  the  two  theories 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  which,  not  more  than 
a  century  ago,  were  honored  by  the  opposition  of  such  an 
antagonist  as  Clarke,  are  now  remembered  only  as  sub- 
jects of  literary  history. — In  the  arguments,  however,  al- 
leged in  support  of  these  theories,  there  are  some  logical 
principles  involved,  which  still  continue  to  have  an  ex- 
tensive influence  over  the  reasonings  of  the  learned,  on 
questions  seemingly  the  most  remote  from  all  metaphys- 
ical conclusions.  The  two  moist  prominent  of  these  are, 
the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason,  and  the  Law  of 
Continuity ;  both  of  them  so  intimately  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  disputes  of  the  last  century, 
as  to  require  a  more  particular  notice  than  may,  at  first 
sight,  seem  due  to  their  importance. 

1.  Of  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason,  the  fol- 
lowing succinct  account  is  given  by  Leibnitz  himself,  in 
his  controversial  correspondence  with  Dr.  Clarke :  **  The 
great  foundation  of  Mathematics  is  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction or  identity ;  that  is,  that  a  proposition  cannot 
be  true  and  false  at  the  same  time.  But,  in  order  to 
proceed  from  Mathematics  to  Natural  Philosophy,  anoth- 
er principle  is  requisite  (as  I  have  observed  iu  my  The- 
odicad)  ;  I  mean,  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  happens  without  a  reason 
why  it  should  be  so,  rather  than  otherwise  :  And,  accord- 
ingly, Archimedes  was  obliged,  in  his  book  De  jEqui- 
librio^  to  take  for  granted,  that  if  there  be  a  balance,  in 
which  every  thing  is  alike  on  both  sides,  and  if  equal 
weights  are  hung  on  the  two  ends  of  that  balance,  the 
whole  will  be  at  rest.  It  is  because  no  reason  can  be 
given  why  one  side  should  weigh  down  rather  than  the 
other.  Now,  by  this  single  principle  of  the  Sufficient 
Reason,  may  be  demonstrated  the  being  of  a  God,  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  Metaphysics  or  Natural  Theology ; 
and  even,  in  some  measure,  those  physical  truths  that  are 
independent  upon  Mathematics,  such  as  the  Dynamical 
Principles,  or  the  Principles  of  Forces." 

Some  of  the  inferences  deduced  by  Leibnitz  from  this 
almost  gratuitous  assumption  are  so  paradoxical,  that  one 
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cannot  help  wondering  he  was  not  a  little  staggered  about 
its  certainty.  Not  only  was  he  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
miud  is  necessarily  determined  in  all  its  elections  by  the 
influence  of  motives,  insomuch  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  it  to  make  a  choice  between  two  things  perfectly 
alike ;  but  he  had  the  boldness  to  extend  this  conclusion 
to  the  Deity,  and  to  assert,  that  two  things  perfectly 
alike  could  not  have  been  produced  even  by  Divine 
Power.  It  was  upon  this  ground  that  he  rejected  a 
vacuum^  because  ^l  the  parts  of  it  would  be  perfectly 
like  to  each  other ;  and  that  he  also  rejected  the  suppo- 
sition of  atoms,  or  similar  particles  of  matter,  and  ascribed 
to  each  particle  a  monad,  or  active  principle,  by  which 
it  is  discriminated  from  every  other  particle.*  The  ap- 
plication of  his  principle,  however,  on  which  he  evidently 
valued  himself  the  most,  was  that  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  ;  the  demonstrative  evidence  wiih  which  he*con- 
ceived  it  to  establish  the  impossibility  of  free-agency,  not 
only  in  man,  but  in  any  other  intelligent  being ;  f  a  con- 
clusion which,  under  whatever  form  of  words  it  may  be 
disguised,  is  liable  to  every  objection  which  can  be  urged 
against  the  system  of  Spinoza. 

With  respect  to  the  principle  from  which  these  im- 
portant consequences  were  deduced,  it  is  observable,  that 
it  is  stated  by  Leibnitz  in  terms  so  general  and  vague,  as 
to  extend  to  all  the  different  departments  of  our  knowl- 

•  See  Note  (Z.) 

t  The  following  comment  on  (his  part  of  the  Leitmitzian  system  is  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  his  greatest  admirers,  Charles  Bontiet:  "  Cette  M^taphysique  transcen- 
dante  deviendra  ud  peu  plus  intelligible,  si  Ton  fait  attention,  qiren  vertu  du  principe 
de  la  rcdaon  iuffwante,  tout  est  necessaireroent  li^  dans  Tunivers.  Toutes  lea  Ac- 
tions des  Etres  Simples  sont  harmoniques,  ou  subordonn^es  les  unes  aux  autres. 
L'exercice  actuel  de  Tactivit^  d'une  monade  donn^e  est  determine  par  l*exercice 
aetuel  de  I'activit^  des  monadea  auxquelies  elle  correspond  imm^diatemeot.  Cette 
eorrespondance  continue  d*un  point  quelconque  de  I'univers,  jusqu'a  ses  extremit^s. 
Representez-vous  les  ordres  circulaires  et  concentriques  qu  une  pierre  excite  dana 
ime  eau  dormante :    Elles  yont  toujours  en  s'^largissant  et  en  s'affoiblissant 

*<  Mais,  I'^tat  actuel  d*une  monade  est  n^cessairement  detennin^  par  son  ^tat  an* 
t^c^dent :  Celui-ci  par  un  ^tat  qui  a  prec^d^,  et  ainsi  en  remontant  jusqu'a  Tinstant 
de  la  creation. 

•  •  •  •  « 

**  Ainsi  1e  pass^,  le  present,  et  le  fiitur  ne  forment  dans  la  mftme  monade  qu'ane 
seule  cbaine.  Notre  pbilosophe  disoit  ing^nieusement,  que  U  jnrisent  est  toujours 
gros  de  Vaoenir, 

**  II  disoit  encore  que  TEteroel  G^om^tre  resolvoit  sans  cesse  ce  probleme ;  Tfttat 
d'une  monade  ^tant  donn^,  en  determiner  I'^tat  pass^,  present,  et  futur,  de  tout 
FmilTem."    {Btmnet,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  808,  804, 806.) 

VOL.  VI.  32 
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edge ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  there  raust  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  every,  existence^  for  every  eventj  and  for  every  truth. 
This  use  of  the  word  reason  is  so  extremely  equivocal, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  annex  any  precise  idea  to  the 
proposition.  Of  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any 
other  proof  than  the  application  which  is  here  made  of  it 
to  things  so  very  different  as  existences^  events^  and  truths  ; 
in  all  of  which  cases,  it  must  of  necessity  have  different 
meanings.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt,  therefore,  to 
combat  the  maxim  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly 
appealed  to :  Nor,  indeed,  can  we  either  adopt  or  reject 
it,  without  considering  particularly  how  far  it  holds  in  the 
various  instances  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

The  multifarious  discussions,  however,  of  a  physical, 
a  metaphysical,  and  a  theological  nature,*  necessarily  in- 
volved in  so  detailed  an  examination,  would,  in  the  pres- 
ent tiroes  (even  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for  intro- 
ducing them),  be  equally  useless  and  uninteresting ;  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  Leibnitz  on  most  questions  connected 
with  these  sciences  having  already  fallen  into  complete 
neglect.  But  as  the  maxim  still  continues  to  be  quoted 
by  the  latest  advocates  for  the  scheme  of  necessity,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to  observe,  that,  when 
understood  to  refer  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
material  universe,  it  coincides  entirely  with  the  common 
maxim,  that  *'  every  change  implies  the  operation  of  a 
cause ; "  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  intuitive  ev- 
idence in  this  particular  case,  that  so  many  have  been  led 
to  acquiesce  in  it,  in  the  unlimited  terms  in  which  Leib- 
nitz has  announced  it.  One  thing  will  be  readily  grant- 
ed, that  the  maxim,  when  applied  to  the  determinations 
of  intelligent  and  mornl  agents,  is  not  quite  so  obvious 
and  indisputable,  as  when  applied  to  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  things  altogether  inanimate  and  passive. 

*  Since  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  some  mathematicians  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning  in  plane  geometry ; 
in  wnich  case,  the  application  made  of  it  has  been,  in  general,  just  and  logical,  not- 
withstanding the  vague  and  loose  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed.  In  this  science, 
however,  the  use  of  it  can  never  be  attended  with  much  advantage;  except  perhaps 
in  demonstrating  a  few  elementary  truths  (such  as  the  5th  and  6th  propositions  of 
Euclid's  first  book),  which  are  commonly  established  by  a  more  circuitous  process: 
And,  even  in  these  instances,  the  spirit  of  the  reasoning  might  easily  be  preserved 
under  a  difierent  form  much  less  exceptionable  in  point  of  phraseology. 
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What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  induced  Leibnitz,  in  the 
enunciation  of  his  maxim,  to  depart  from  the  form  in 
which  it  has  generally  been  stated,  and  to  substitute, 
instead  of  the  word  cause,  the  word  reason^  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  only  the  more  unusual,  but  the  more  ambigu- 
ous expression  of  the  two  ?  Was  it  not  evidently  a  per- 
ception of  the  impropriety  of  calling  the  motives  from 
which  we  act,  the  causes  of  our  actions  ;  or  at  least  of 
the  inconsistency  of  this  language  with  the  common 
ideas  and  feelings  of  mankind  ?  The  word  reason  is  here 
much  less  suspicious,  and  much  more  likely  to  pass  cur- 
rent without  examination.  It  was  therefore  with  no 
small  dexterity,  that  Leibnitz  contrived  to  express  his 
general  principle  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  impropriety 
of  his  language  should  be  most  apparent  in  that  case  in 
which  the  proposition  is  instantaneously  admitted  by 
every  reader  as  self-evident ;  and  to  adapt  it,  in  its  most 
precise  and  definite  shape,  to  the  case  in  which  it  was 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  undergoing  a  severe  scru- 
tiny. In  this  respect,  he  has  managed  his  argument  with 
more  address  than  Collins,  or  Edwards,  or  Hume,  all  of 
whom  have  applied  the  maxim  to  mindj  in  the  very  same 
words  in  which  it  is  usually  applied  to  inanimate  ijnatter. 

But  on  this  article  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy,  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Clarke, 
I  shall  have  a  more  convenient  opportunity  to  offer  some 
strictures,  when  I  come  to  take  notice  of  another  antago- 
nist, more  formidable  still,  whom  Clarke  had  soon  after 
to  contend  with  on  the  same  ground.  The  person  I 
allude  to  is  Anthony  Collins  ;  a  writer  certainly  not  once 
to  be  compared  with  Leibnitz,  in  the  grasp  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers ;  but  who  seems  to  have  studied  this  par- 
ticular question  with  greater  attention  and  accuracy,  and 
who  is  universally  allowed  to  have  defended  his  opinions 
concerning  it  in  a  manner  far  more  likely  to  mislead  the 
opinions  of  the  multitude. 

II.  The  same  remark  which  has  been  already  made  on 
the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason  may  be  extended 
to  that  of  the  Laio  of  Cordinuity.  In  both  instances  the 
phraseology  is  so  indeterminate,  that  it  may  be  interpret^ 
ed  in  various  senses  essentially  different  from  each  other ; 
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and,  accordingly,  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  against  either 
principle  as  a  general  theorem,  without  attending  sepa- 
rately to  the  specialties  of  the  manifold  cases  which  it 
may  be  understood  to  comprehend.  Where  such  a  lati- 
tude is  taken  in  the  enunciation  of  a  proposition,  which, 
so  far  as  it  is  true,  must  have  been  inferred  from  an  in- 
duction of  particulars,  it  is  at  least  possible  that,  while  it 
holds  in  some  of  its  applications,  it  may  yet  be  far  from 
possessing  any  claim  to  that  universality  which  seems 
necessarily  to  belong  to  it,  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  metaphysical  axiom,  resting  on  its  own  intrinsic 
evidence. 

Whether  this  vagueness  of  language  was  the  effect  of 
artifice,  or  of  a  real  vagueness  in  the  author^s  notions, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted;  but  that  it  has  contributed 
greatly  to  extend  his  reputation  among  a  very  numerous 
class  of  readers,  may  be  confidently  asserted.  The  pos- 
session of  a  general  maxim,  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  an  illustrious  name,  and  in  which,  as  in  those  of  the 
schoolmen,  more  seems  to  be  meant  than  meets  the  ear, 
affords  of  itself  no  slight  gratification  to  the  vanity  of 
many  ;  nor  is  it  inconvenient  for  a  disputant,  that  the 
maxims  to  which  he  is  to  appeal  should  be  stated  in  so 
dubious  a  shape,  as  to  enable  him,  when  pressed  in  an 
argument,  to  shift  his  ground  at  pleasure  from  one  in- 
terpretation to  another.  The  extraordinary  popularity 
which,  in  our  own  times,  the  philosophy  of  Kant  enjoyed, 
for  a  few  years,  among  the  countrymen  of  Leibnitz,  may, 
in  like  n^anner,  be  in  a  great  degree  ascribed  to  the  im- 
posing aspect  of  his  enigmatical  oracles,  and  to  the  con- 
sequent facility  of  arguing  without  end,  in  defence  of  a 
system  so  ti*ansmutable  and  so  elusive  in  its  forms. 

The  extension,  however,  given  to  the  Law  of  Con- 
tinuityy  in  the  later  publications  of  Leibnitz,  and  still  more 
by  some  of  his  successors,  has  been  far  greater  than  there 
is  any  reason  to  think  was  originally  in  the  author's  con- 
templation. It  first  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  one 
of  his  physical  controversies,  and  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  beautiful  exemplifications  of  it  which  occur  in  pure 
geometry.  At  that  time  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  its  being  susceptible  of  any  applica-- 
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tioQ  to  the  objects  of  natural  history ;  far  less  to  the  suc- 
cession of  events  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  worlds. 
The  supposition  of  bodies  perfectly  hard,  having  been 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  two  of  his  leading  doc- 
trines, that  of  the  constant  maintenance  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  force  in  the  Universe,  and  that  of  the  proportional- 
ity of  forces  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities, — he  found 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asserting,  that  all 
changes  are  produced  by  insensible  gradations,  so  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  a  body  to  have  its  state  changed 
from  motion  to  rest,  or  from  rest  to  motion,  without  pas- 
sing through  all  the  intermediate  states  of  velocity.  From 
this  assumption  he  argued,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  the 
existence  of  atoms,  or  of  perfectly  hard  bodies,  is  impossi- 
ble ;  because,  if  two  of  them  should  meet  with  equal  and 
opposite  motions,  they  would  necessarily  stop  at  once,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  continuity.  It  would,  perhaps,  ' 
have  been  still  more  logical,  had  he  argued  against  the 
universality  of  a  law  so  gratuitously  assumed,  from  its 
incompatibility  with  an  hypothesis,  which,  whether  true 
or  false,  certainly  involves  nothing  either  contradictory  or 
improbable :  but  as  this  inversion  of  the  argument  would 
have  undermined  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  physical  system,  he  chose  rather  to  adopt  the  other 
alternative,  and  to  announce  the  law  of  continuity  as  a 
metaphysical  truth,  which  admitted  of  no  exception  what- 
ever. The  facility  with  which  this  law  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  subsequent  philosophers  is  not  easily  explicable ; 
more  especially,  as  it  has  been  maintained  by  many  Avho 
reject  those  physical  errors,  in  defence  of  which  Leibnitz 
was  first  led  to  advance  it. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most  illustrious, 
of  all  the  partisans  and  defenders  of  this  principle,  was 
John  Bernouilli,  whose  discourse  on  Motion  first  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1727,  having  been  previously  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724  and  1726.* 

•  "  Ed  effet,"  savs  Bernouilli,"  un  pareil  principe  de  duret^  "  (the  supposition  to  wit  of 
bodies  perfectly  bard)  **  ne  s^auroit  exister ;  c'est  une  chimdre  qui  repugne  a  cette  loi 
|:^n^rale  que  la  nature  observe  constaniroenttlans  toutes  ses  operations ;  je  parte  de 
cet  ordre  immuable  et  perp^tuel  ^tabli  depuis  la  creation  de  I'univers,  qWonpewt 
appeller  loi  d£  con tinuit£,  en  vertu  de  laquelle  tout  ce  qui  s'ex^cute,  s'execute 
par  des  degr^  infinimeat  petits.    U  semble  que  le  boa  sens  dicte,  qu'aucun  change- 
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It  was  from  this  period  it  began  to  attract  the  general  at- 
tention of  the  learned  ;  although  many  years  were  yet  to 
elapse,  before  it  was  to  acquire  that  authority  which  it 
now  possesses  among  our  most  eminent  mathematicians. 

Mr.  Maclaurin,  whose  Memoir  on  the  Percussion  of 
Bodies  gained  the  prize  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  1724,  continued  from  that  time,  till  his  death, 
the  steady  opposer  of  this  new  law.  In  his  Treatise  of 
Fluxions,  published  in  1742,  he  observes,  that  "  the  ex- 
istence of  hard  bodies  void  of  elasticity  has  been  rejected 
for  the  sake  of  what  is  called  the  Law  of  Continuity; 
a  law  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  general,  without 
sufficient  ground-"*  And  still  more  explicitly,  in  his 
Posthumous  Account  of  Newtonh  Philosophical  Discov^ 
eriesj  he  complains  of  those  who  "  have  rejected  hard 
bodies  as  impossible,  from  far-fetched  and  metaphysical 
considerations ; "  proposing  to  his  adversaries  this  un- 
answerable question,  "  Upon  what  grounds  is  the  law 
of  continuity  assumed  as  an  universal  law  of  nature  ?  "  t 

In  the  speculations  hitherto  mentioned,  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity is  applied  merely  to  such  successive  events  in  the 

ment  ne  peut  se  faire  par  saui ;  natura  non  operatur  per  $€dtum  ;  rien  ne  peu^ 
passer  d'une  extremiU  a  I'autre,  saDs  passer  per  tous  les  deg^s  du  milieu,"  &c« 
The  contiDuation  of  this  passage  (which  I  have  not  room  to  quote)  is  curious,  as  it 
•Ufca^ests  an  argument,  in  proof  of  the  law  of  continuity,  from  the  principle  of  the 
sufficient  reason. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  here,  that  though,  in  the  above  quotation,  Ber- 
nouilli  speaks  of  the  law  of  continuity  as  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  Creator, 
he  represents,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  idea  of  perfectly  hard  bodies,  as  in- 
volving a  manifest  contradiction. 

*  Maclaurin's  Fluxions,  Vol.  11.  p.  438. 

t  Nearly  to  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Robins,  a  mathematician  and  philosopher  of  the 
highest  eminence,  expresses  himself  thus :  "  M.  Bornouilli  (  in  his  Discours  eur  les 
Lois  de  la  Communication  du  Mouvement),  in  order  to  prove  that  there  are  no 
bodies  perfectly  hard  and  indexible,  lays  it  down  as  an  immutable  law  of  nature,  that 
no  body  can  pass  from  motion  to  rest  instantaneously,  or  without  having  its  velocity 
mdually  diminished.  That  this  is  a  law  of  nature,  M.  Bernouilli  thiulcs  is  evident 
from  that  principle,  J^Tatura  non  operatur  per  saltum,  and  from  good  sense.    But 

HOW    GOOD    SENSE    CAN,    OF  ITSELF,  WITHOUT    KXPERIMEMT,  DETERMINE   ART 

or  THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE,  IS  TO  ME  VERY  ASTONISHING.  Indeed,  from  any- 
thing M.  Bernouilli  has  said,  it  would  have  been  altogether  as  conclusive  to  have 
begun  at  the  other  end,  and  have  disputed,  that  no  body  can  pass  instantaneously 
from  motion  to  rest ;  because  it  is  an  immutable  law  of  nature  that  fill  bodies  shall  be 
flexible."    (Robins,  Vol.  II.  p.  174,  175.) 

In  quoting  these  passages,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  universality  of  the  law  of  continuity  in  the  phenomena  of  moving  bodies ; 
a  point  on  which  I  am  not  led  by  the  subject  of  this  discourse  to  offer  any  opinion  ; 
but  on  which  I  intend  to  hazard  some  remarks  in  a  Note  nt  the  end  of  it.  See  Note 
(A.  a).  All  that  I  would  here  assert  is,  that  it  is  a  law,  the  truth  of  which  can  be 
inferred  only  by  an  induction  from  the  phenomena ;  and  to  which,  accordingly,  we 
are  not  entitled  to  aay  that  there  cannot  possibly  exist  any  exceptions. 
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material  world  as  are  connected  together  by  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect ;  and,  indeed,  cAfe^j^  to  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  state  of  bodies  with  respect  to 
motion  and  rest.  But  in  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  we 
find  the  same  law  appealed  to  as  an  indisputable  princi- 
ple in  all  his  various  researches,  physical,  metaphysical, 
and  theological.  He  extends  it  with  the  same  confidence 
to  mind  as  to  matter,  urging  it  as  a  demonstrative  proof, 
in  opposition  to  Locke,  that  the  soul  never  ceases  to 
think  even  in  sleep  or  in  a  deliquium ;  *  nay,  inferring 
from  it  the  impossibility  that,  in  the  cause  of  any  animat- 
ed being,  there  should  be  such  a  thing  ^s  death,  in  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  that  word.f  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
the  author  was  at  all  aware,  when  he  first  introduced  this 
principle  into  the  theory  of  motion,  how  far  it  was  to  lead 
him  in  his  researches  concerning  other  questions  of  greater 
moment ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  attracted  much  notice 
from  the  learned,  but  as  a  new  mechanical  axiom,  till  a 
considerable  time  after  his  death. 

Charles  Bonnet  of  Geneva,  a  man  of  unquestionable 
talents  and  of  most  exemplary  worth,  was,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  who  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  Leib- 
nitz on  this  point ;  perceiving  how  inseparably  the  law  of 
continuity  (as  well  as  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  rea- 
son) was  interwoven  with  his  scheme  of  universal  concate- 
nation and  mechanism ;  and  inferring  from  thence  not 
only  all  the  paradoxical  corollaries  deduced  from  it  by  its 
author,  but  some  equally  bold  conclusions  of  his  own, 
which  Leibnitz  either  did  not  foresee  in  their  full  extent, 
or  to  which  the  course  of  his  inquiries  did  not  particularly 
attract  his  attention.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  con- 
clusions was,  that  all  the  various  beings  which  compose 
the  universe,  form  a  scale  descending  downwards  without 
any  chasm  or  saltus,  from  the  Deity  to  the  simplest  forms 

*  "  Je  tiens  que  Tame,  et  meme  1e  corps,  n'est  jamais  sans  action,  et  que  Taine 
D'est  jamais  sans  quelque  perception ;  meme  en  dormant,  on  a  quelque  sentiment 
confus  et  sombre  du  lieu  ou  I'on  est,  et  d'autres  choses.  Mais  quoad  Vexpirienee  ne 
U  confirmeroitpastje  erois  quHl  y  en  a  ddmonatraiion,  C'est  a  peu  pres  comme 
on  ne  s^auroit  prouver  absolument  par  les  experiences,  s'il  n'y  a  point  de  vuide  dans 
Tespace,  et  s'il  n'y  a  point  de  repos  dans  la  mati^re.  Et  cependant  ces  questions 
me  paroissent  decid^es  d^monstrativement  aussi  Men  qu'a  M.  Locke."  (Leib.  Op. 
Tome  II.  p.  220). 

t  See  Note  (B.  b.) 
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of  unorganized  matter ;  *  a  proposition  not  altogether  new 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  which  I  do  not  know 
that  any  writer  before  Bonnet  bad  ventured  to  assert  as  a 
metaphysical  and  necessary  truth.  With  what  important 
limitations  and  exceptions  it  must  be  received,  even  when 
confined  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  animals,  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  by  Cuvierjt  and  it  is  of  material 
consequence  to  remark,  that  these  exceptions,  how  few 
soever,  to  a  metaphysical  principle,  are  not  less  fatal  to 
its  truth  than  if  they  exceeded  in  number  the  instances 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  general  rule.t 

*  Leibnitz  admettoit  comme  uo  principe  fondamental  de  8a  sublime  'philosophie : 
qQ*n  n'y  a  jamais  de  sauts  dans  la  nature,  et  que  tout  est  contiou  ou  nuanc^  dans  le 
physique  et  dans  le  moral.  C'^toit  sa  fameuse  Lot  de  Continuite,  qu*il  croyoit 
letrouver  encore  dans  les  math^matiques,  et  9'avoit  ^t^  cette  loi  qui  lui  avott  inspir^ 
la  sin^uliere  prediction  dont  je  parlois."  *  **  Tous  les  etres,  disoit  il,  ne  ferment 
qu'une  seule  chaine,  dans  laquelle  les  differentes  classes,  comme  autant  d*anneaux» 
tiennent  si  ^troitement  les  unes  aux  autres,  qu'il  est  impossible  aux  sens  et  k 
imagination  de  fixer  pr^cis^ment  le  point  06  quelqu'une  commence  ou  finit :  toutes 
les  espicet  qui  bordent  ou  qui  occupent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  les  regions  d'inflection, 
et  de  rebroussement,  devoit  etre  Equivoques  et  douses  de  caract^res  qui  peuvent  ae 
rapporter  aux  especes  voisines  Egalement.  Ainsi,  I'existence  des  zoophytes  ou  Plant' 
Jinimava  n'a  rien  de  monstrueux ;  msis  il  est  meme  convenable  a  Tordre  de  la  nature 
qu'il  y  en  ait  Et  telle  est  la  force  du  principe  de  continuity  chez  moi,  que  non 
seulement  je  ne  serois  point  EtonnE  d'apprendre,  qu'on  eut  trouvE  des  ^tres,  qui  par 
rapport  a  plusieurs  propri^t^s,  par  exemple,  celle  de  se  nourrir  ou  de  se  multiplier, 

puisscnt  passer  pour  des  v^g^taux  a  aussi  bon  droit  que  pour  des  animaux J 'en 

•erois  si  peu  EtonnE,  dis-je,  que  meme  je  suis  convaincu  qu'il  doit  y  en  avoir  de  tela, 
que  THistorie  Naturelle  parviendra  peut-etre  a  connoitre  un  jour,"  &c.  &.c.  (  Cofi- 
templation  de  la  Mtture,  pp.  341,  842.) 

Bonnet,  in  the  sequel  of  this  passage,  speaks  of  the  words  of  Leibnitz,  as  a  pre- 
diction of  the  discovery  of  the  Polvpus,  deduced  from  the  Metaphysical  principle  of 
the  Law  of  Continuity.  But  would  it  not  be  more  philosophical  to  regard  it  as  a 
query  founded  on  the  anudogy  of  nature,  as  made  known  to  us  by  experience  and 
observation  ? 

t  Leqons  d' Anatomic  Coropar^e. 

t  While  Bonnet  was  thus  emploving  his  in^nuity  in  generalizing,  still  farther 
fhan  his  predecessors  had  done,  the  law  of  contmuity,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  connected  in  the  closest 
and  most  confidential  friendship  (the  very  ingenious  M.  Le  Sage),  was  led,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  concerning  the  physical  cause  of  gravitation,  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  law,  even  in  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies.  "  The  action  of  gravity,"  ac- 
cording to  him,  '*  is  not  coniinuous."  In  other  words,  "  each  oi  its  impressions  is 
finite  ;  and  the  interval  of  time  which  separates  it  from  the  following  impression  is  of  a 
finite  duration."  Of  this  proposition  he  offers  a  proof,  which  he  considers  as  demon* 
strati ve ;  and  thence  deduces  the  following  very  paradoxical  corollary,  that "  Projectiles 
do  not  move  in  curvilinear  paths,  but  in  rectilinear  polygons," — "  C'est  ainsi,"  he 
adds,  **  qu'un  prE,  qui  vu  de  pr^s  se  trouve  convert  de  parties  vertes  r^ellement 
separ^es,  offre  cependant  aux  personnes  qui  le  regardent  de  loin^  la  sensation  d'une 
verdure  continu^e :  £t  qu'un  corps  poll,  auquel  le  microscope  d^couvre  mille  solu- 
tions de  continuity  paroit  a  l*ocil  nu,  posseder  une  continuite  parfaite." 

"  GenerRlement,  le  simple  bon  sens,  qui  veut,  qu*on  suspende  son  jugement  sur 
ce  qu'on  ignore,  et  que  Ton  ne  tranche  pas  hardiment  sur  la  non-existence  de  ce  qui 
echappe  a  nos  sens,  auroit  du  empecher  des  gens  qui  s'appelloient  philosophes  de 

*  La  prediction  de  la  d^conrerte  dee  Polypes. 
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At  a  period  somewhat  later,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  connect  the  same  law  of  continuity  with  the  history 
of  human  improvement,  and  more  particularly  with  the* 
progress  of  invention  in  the  sciences  and  arts.  Helvetius 
is  the  most  noted  writer  in  whom  I  have  observed  this 
last  extension  of  the  Leibnitzian  principle ;  and  1  have 
little  doubt,  from  his  known  opinions,  that,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  he  conceived  it  to  afford  a  new  illustration 
of  the  scheme  of  necessity,  and  of  the  mechanical  con- 
catenation of  all  the  phenomena  of  human  life.  Arguing 
in  support  of  his  favorite  paradox  concerning  the  original 
equality  of  all  men  in  point  of  mental  capacity,  he  repre- 
sents the  successive  advances  made  by  different  individ- 
uals in  the  career  of  discovery,  as  so  m^ny  imperceptible 
or  infinitesimal  steps,  each  individual  surpassing  his  pre- 
decessor by  a  trifle,  till  at  length  nothing  is  wanting  but 
an  additional  mind  (not  superior  to  the  others  in  natural 
powers)  to  combine  together,  and  to  turn  to  its  own  ac- 
count, their  accumulated  labors.  '^  It  is  upon  this  mindj^^ 
he  observes,  "  that  the  world  is  always  ready  to  bestow 
the  attribute  of  genius.  From  the  tragedies  of  The  Pas- 
sion,  to  the  poets  Hardy  and  Rotrou,  and  to  the  Mariam- 
ne  of  Tristan,  the  French  theatre  was  always  acquiring 
successively  an  infinite  number  of  inconsiderable  improve- 
ments. Corneille  w^as  born  at  a  moment,  when  the  ad- 
dition he  made  to  the  art  could  not  fail  to  form  an  epoch ; 
and  accordingly  Corneille  is  universally  regarded  as  a 
Genius.  I  am  far  from  wishing,"  Helvetius  adds,  "  to 
detract  from  the  glory  of  this  poet.  I  wish  only  to  prove, 
that  Nature  never  proceeds  per  saltum,  and  that  the  Law 
of  Continuity  is  always  exactly  observed.  The  remai*ks, 
therefore,  now*  made  on  the  dramatic  art,  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  sciences  which  rest  on  observation."  *  (De 
r Esprit,  Dis.  IV.  Chap.  1.) 

didder  si  dogmatiquement,  la  continuite  r^elle,  de  ce  qui  avoit  UDe  contiouit^  appa* 
reDte ;  et  la  non-existence  des  intervalles  qu'iis  a'apercevoient  pas." — {Esaai  de 
Chymie  Mecanique.  Couronne  en  1768,  par  I'Academie  de  Rouen ;  Imprim^  k 
Geneve,  1761.  pp.  94,  95, 96.) 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  that  the  above  allusion  to  the  Law  of  Continuity 
was  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  and  (hat  the  author  did  not  meao 
his  words  to  be  strictly  interpreted ;  but  this  remark  will  not  be  made  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Helvetius. 

Let  me  add,  that,  in  selecting  Uomeille  as  the  only  exemplification  of  this  theoiy, 
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With  this  last  extension  of  the  Law  of  Continuity^  as 
well  as  with  that  of  Bonnet,  a  careless  reader  is  the  more 
apt  to  be  dazzled,  as  there  is  a  large  mixture  in  both  of  un- 
questionable truth.  The  mistake  of  the  ingenious  writers 
lay  in  pushing  to  extreme  cases  a  doctrine,  \t^hich,  when 
kept  within  certain  limits,  is  not  only  solid  but  important ; 
a  mode  of  reasoning,  which,  although  it  may  be  always 
safely  followed  out  in  pure  Mathematics  (where  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  proceed  are  mere  definitions),  is  a 
never-failing  source  of  error  in  all  the  other  sciences  ;  and 
which,  when  practically  applied  to  the  concerns  of  life,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  an  understanding 
better  fitted  for  the  subtle  contentions  of  the  schools  than 
for  those  average  estimates  of  what  is  expedient  and 
practicable  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  which  form  the  chief 
elements  of  political  sagacity  and  of  moral  wisdom.* 

If  on  these  two  celebrated  principles  of  Leibnitz,  I  have 
enlarged  at  greater  length  than  may  appear  to  some  of 
my  readers  to  be  necessary,  I  must  remind  them,  1.  Of 
the  illustration  they  afford  of  what  Locke  has  so  forcibly 
urged  with  respect  to  the  danger  of  adopting,  upon  the 


HeWetius  has  been  singularly  unfortunate.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  nam- 
ed any  other  modem  poet,  in  whose  works,  when  compared  with  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  the  Lato  of  Continuity  Yim  been  more  remarkably  violated.  "  Cor- 
neille,*'  says  a  most  judicious  French  critic,  **  est,  pour  alnsi  dire,  de  notre  terns ;  mats 
ses  contemporains  n*en  sent  pas.  Le  Cid,  Les  Horaces,  CSnna,  PoUeucte,  forment 
le  commencement  de  cette  chaine  brillante  qui  r^unit  notre  litt^rature  actuelle  de 
celle  du  r^ene  de  Richelieu  et  de  la  minority  de  Louis  XIV. ;  mais  autour  de  ces 
points  lumineux  rigne  encore  une  nuit  profonde ;  leur  ^clat  les  rapproche  en  appa- 
rence  de  nos  yeux ;  le  reste,  repouss^  dans  I'obscurit^,  semble  bien  loin  de  nous. 
Pour  nous  Corneille  est  modeme,  et  Rotrou  ancien,**  &c.  (For  detailed  illustrations 
and  proo&  of  these  positions,  see  a  slight  but  masterly  historical  sketch  of  the  French 
Theatre,  by  M.  Suard.) 

*  Locke  has  fallen  into  a  train  of  thought  very  similar  to  that  of  Bonnet,  concem- 
iog  the  Scale  of  Beings  ;  but  has  expressed  himself  with  far  greater  caution ;— stat- 
ing it  modestly  as  an  inference  deduced  from  an  induction  of  particulars,  not  as  the 
result  of  any  abstract  or  metaphysical  principle.  (See  Locke's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p. 
101.)  In  one  instance,  indeed,  he  avails  himself  of  an  allusion,  which,  at  first  sight, 
may  appear  to  favor  the  extension  of  the  mathematical  Law  of  Continuity  to  the 
works  of  creation ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  context,  that  he  meant  this  allusion  merely 
as  a  popular  illustration  of  a  fact  in  Natural  History  ;  not  as  the  rigorous  enunciation 
of  a  theorem  applicable  alike  to  ail  truths,  mathematical,  physical,  and  moral.  **  It  is 
a  hard  matter  to  say  where  sensible  and  rational  begin,  and  where  insensible  and  irra- 
tional end ;  and  who  is  there  quick-sighted  enough  to  determine  precisely,  which 
is  the  lowest  species  of  living  things,  and  which  is  the  first  of  those  which  have  no 
life .'  Things,  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  lessen  and  augment,  as  the  quantity  does  in 
a  regular  cone,  where,  though  there  be  a  manifest  odds  betwixt  the  bigness  of  the 
diameter  at  a  remote  distance,  yet  the  difierence  between  the  upper  and  under,  where 
they  touch  one  another,  is  hardly  discernible.*'    (Ibid,) 

See  some  Reflections  on  this  speculation  of  Locke's  in  the  Spectator,  No.  519. 
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faith  of  reasonings  a  priori^  metaphysical  conclusions 
concerning  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed  : 
2.  Of  the  proof  they  exhibit  of  the  strong  bias  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  even  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  experi- 
mental knowledge,  to  grasp  at  general  maxims,  without 
a  careful  examination  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest ; 
and  of  that  less  frequent,  but  not  less  unfortunate  bias, 
which  has  led  some  of  our  most  eminent  mathematicians 
to  transfer  to  sciences,  resting  ultimately  on  an  appeal  to 
facts^  those  habits  of  thinking  which  have  been  formed 
amidst  the  hypothetical  abstractions  of  pure  geometry : 
Lastly^  Of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  mighty  influence 
which  the  name  and  authority  of  Leibnitz  has,  for  more 
than  a  century  past,  exercised  over  the  strongest  and 
acutest  understandings  in  the  most  enlightened  countries 
of  Europe. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  reflections  on  the 
philosophical  speculations  of  Leikfnitz,  without  taking 
some  notice  of  his  very  ingenious  and  original  thoughts 
on  the  etymological  study  of  languages,  considered, 
as  a  guide  to  our  conclusions  concerning  the  origin 
and  migrations  of  different  tribes  of  our  species.  These 
thoughts  were  published  in  1710,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Berlin  Academy ;  and  form  the  first  article  of  the 
first  volume  of  that  justly  celebrated  collection.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  author  of  an  earlier  date,  who  seems  to 
have  been  completely  aware  of  the  important  consequen- 
ces to  which  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  is  likely  to 
lead  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  much  progress  made  in  it  by  any 
of  Leibnitz's  successors,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  ;  when  it  became  a  favorite  object  of  pursuit  to 
some  very  learned  and  ingenious  men,  both  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England.  Now^  however,  when  our 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  is  so  won- 
derfully enlarged  by  commerce,  and  by  conquest ;  and 
when  so  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  languages,  the  names  of  which,  till  very  lately, 
were  unheard  of  in  this  quarter  of  the  world ; — there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  for  a  series  of  farther  discoveries, 
strengthening  progressively,  by  the  multiplication  of  their 
mutual  points  of  contact,  the  common  evidence  of  their 
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joint  results  ;  and  tending  more  and  more  to  dissipate  the 
darkness  in  which  the  primeval  history  of  our  race  is  in- 
volved. It  is  a  field,  of  which  only  detached  corners  have 
hitherto  been  explored ;  and  in  which,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently presumed,  that  unthought  of  treasures  still  lie 
hid,  to  reward  sooner  or  later  the  researches  of  our  pos- 
terity.* 

My  present  subject  does  nqt  lead  me  to  speak  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  researches,  which  have  associ- 
ated so  closely  the  name  of  Leibnitz  with  that  of  New- 
ton, in  the  history  of  modern  science  ;  of  the  inexhausti- 
ble treasures  of  his  erudition,  both  classical  and  scholas- 
tic; of  his  vast  and  manifold  contributions  towards,  the 
elucidation  of  German  antiquities  and  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence ;  or  of  those  theological  controversies,  in  which, 
while  he  combated  with  one  hand  the  enemies  of  revela- 
tion, he  defended,  with  the  other,  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
own  dogmas  against  the  profoundest  and  most  learned 
divines  of  Europe.  Nor  would  I  have  digressed  so  far  as 
to  allude  here  to  these  particulars,  were  it  not  for  the  un- 
paralleled example  they  display,  of  what  a  vigorous  and 
versatile  genius,  seconded  by  habits  of  persevering  indus- 
try, may  accomplish,  within  the  short  span  of  human  life. 
Even  the  relaxations  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
fill  up  his  moments  of  leisure,  partook  of  the  general 
character  of  his  more  serious  engagements.  By  early 
and  long  habit,  he  had  acquired  a  singular  facility  in  the 
composition  of  Latin  verses ;  and  he  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted in  loading  his  muse  with  new  fetters  of  his  own 
contrivance,  in  addition  to  those  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
classical  prosody. t  The  number,  besides,  of  his  literary 
correspondents  was  immense  ;  including  all  that  was 
most  illustrious  in  Europe :  and  the  rich  materials  every- 
where scattered  over  his  letters  are  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  show,  that  his  amusements  consisted  rather  ia 
a  change  of  objects,  than  in  a  suspension  of  his  mental 

^  See  Note  (0  c) 

t  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  himself  in  one  of  his  letters. 
««  Audos  natus  tredecim  una  die  trecentos  versus  hezametros  effodi,  sine  elisione 
omnes,  quod  hoc  fieri  facil^  posse  fort^  affirmassem."  (Leib.  Op»  Tom.  T.  p.  804.) 
He  also  amused  himself  occasionaUy  with  writing  verses  in  German  and  in  French. 
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activity.  Yet  while  we  admire  these  stupendous  monu-* 
ments  of  his  intellectual  energy,  we  must  not  forget  (if 
I  may  borrow  the  language  of  Gibbon)  thai  ^^  even  the 
powers  of  Leibnitz  were  dissipated  by  the  multiplicity  of 
his  pursuits.  He  attempted  more  than  he  could  finish  ; 
he  designed  more  than  he  could  execute ;  his  imagination 
was  too  easily  satisfied  with  a  bold  and  rapid  glance  on 
the  sutgect  which  he  was  impatient  to  leave ;  and  he 
may  be  compared  to  those  heroes  whose  empire  has  been 
lost  in  the  ambition  of  universal  conquest."  * 

From  some  expressions  which  Leibnitz  has  occasional- 
ly dropped,  I  think  it  probable,  that  he  himself  became 
sensible,  as  he  advanced  in  life^  that  his  time  might  have 
been  more  profitably  employed,  had  his  studies  been 
more  confined  in  their  aim.  ^^  If  the  whole  earth,"  he 
has  observed  on  one  occasion,  ^^  had  continued  to  be  of  one 
language  and  of  one  speech,  human  life  might  ^be  consid- 
ered as  extended  beyond  its  present  term,  by  the  addition 
of  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  dead  and  foreign  tongues.  Many  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  too,  may,  in  this  respect,  be  classed  with  the 
languages;  such  as  Positive  Laws,  Ceremonies,  the 
Styles  of  Courts,,  and  a  great  proportion  of  what  is  called 
critical  erudition*  The  utility  of  all  these  arises  merely 
from  opinion ;  nor  is  there  to  be  found,  in  the  innumera- 
ble volumes  that  have  been  written  to  illustrate  them,  a 
hundredth  part,  which  contains  any  thing  subservient  to 
the  happiness  or  improvement  of  mankind." 

The  most  instructive  lesson,  however,  to  be  drawQ 
from  the  history  of  Leibnitz,  is  the  incompetency  of  the 
most  splendid  gifts  of  the  understanding  to  advance  es- 
sentially the  interests  either  of  Metaphysical  or  of  Ethical 
Science,  unless  accompanied  with  that  rare  devotion  to 
truth,  which  may  be  regarded,  if  not  as  the  basis,  at  least 
as  one  of  the  most  indispensable  elements,  of  moral  gen- 
ius.     The  chief  attraction  to  the  study  of  philosophy^  in 

*Kay  I  presume  to  remark  farther,  that  the  native  powers  of  Leibnitz's  mind, 
astonishing  and  preternatural  as  they  certainly  were,  seem  sometimes  oppressed  and 
oveikid  under  the  weight  of  his  still  more  astonishing  erudition  ?  The  influence  of 
his  scholastic  reading  is  niore  pecuUady  apparent  In  warping  his  Judgment,  iiid 
clouding  his  reason,  on  ali  questions  connected  with  Metaphysica)  TheMogy. 
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his  mind,  seems  to  have  been  (what  many  French  critics 
have  considered  as  a  chief  source  of  the  charms  of  the 
imitative  arts)  the  pride  of  conquering  difficulties  :  a  fea- 
ture of  his  character  which  he  had  probably  in  his  own 
eye,  when  he  remarked  (not  without  some  degree  of  con- 
scious vanity),  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  turn  or  cast  of  his 
intellect,  that  to  him  **  all  difficult  things  were  easy,  and 
all  easy  things  difficult."  *  Hence  the  disregard  mani- 
fested in  his  writings  to  the  simple  and  obvious  conclu- 
sions of  experience  and  common  sense ;  and  the  perpet- 
ual effort  to  unriddle  mysteries  over  which  an  impenetra- 
ble veil  is  drawn.  "  Scilicet  sublime  et  erectum  ingenium 
pulchritudinem  ac  speciem  excelsae  magnaeque  gloriae  vehe- 
mentius  quam  caute  appetebat.'^  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  sequel  of  this  fine  eulogy  does  not  equally  apply 
to  him.  "  Mox  mitigavit  ratio  et  aetas  ;  retinuitque,  quod 
est  diffidllimum,  ^t  i^  sapientid  modum.^^  t  How  hap- 
pily does  this  last  expression  characterize  the  temperate 
wisdom  of  Locke,  when  contrasted  with  that  towering, 
but  impotent  ambition,  which,  in  the  Theories  of  Op- 
timism and  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  seemed  to  re- 
alize the  fabled  revolt  of  the  giants  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  gods  ! 

After  all,  a  similarity  may  be  traced  between  these  two 
great  men  in  one  intellectual  weakness  common  to  both ; 
a  facility  in  the  admission  of  facts,  stamped  sufficiently 
(as  we  should  now  think)  by  their  own  intrinsic  evidence, 
with  the  marks  of  incredibility.  The  observation  has 
been  often  made  with  respect  to  Locke ;  hut  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Locke's  writings,  any  thing  so  absurd 
as  an  account  gravely  transmitted  by  Leibnitz  to  the 
Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  and  by  him  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  a  dog  who  spoke,  t 
No  person  liberally  educated  could,  I  believe,  be  found 
at  present  in  any  Protestant  country  of  Christendom,  ca- 
pable of  such  credulity.  By  what  causes  so  extraordinary 
a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men  has  been  effected,  with- 

*  **  Sentio  paucos  esse  mei  characteris,  et  omma  facilia  mihi  difficUia,  omnia  contra 
difficilia  mihi  facilia  esse."— Leib.  Op,  Tom.  VI.  p.  302. 
t  Tacitus,  ^grie, 
t  See  Note  (D  d.) 
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in  the  short  space  of  a  hundred  years,  I  must  not  here 
stop  to  inquire.  Much,  I  apprehend,  must  be  ascribed 
to  our  enlarged  knowledge  of  nature,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  those  scientific  voyages  and  travels  which  have 
annihilated  so  many  of  the  prodigies  which  exercised  the 
wonder  and  subdued  the  reason  of  our  ancestors.  But, 
in  whatever  manner  the  revolution  is  to  be  explained, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  growing  disposition  to 
weigh  scrupulously  the  probability  of  alleged  facts  ^^Binst 
the  faith  due  to  the  testimonies  brought  to  attest  them, 
and,  even  in  some  cases,  against  the  apparent  evidence  of 
our  own  senses,  enters  largely  and  essentially  into  the  com- 
position of  that  philosophical  spirit  or  temper,  which  so 
strongly  distinguishes  the  eighteenth  century  from  all 
those  which  preceded  it.*  It  it  is  no  small  consolation 
to  reflect,  that  some  important  maxims  of  good  sense 
have  been  thus  familiarized  to  the  most  ordinary  under- 
standings, which,  at  so  very  recent  a  period,  failed  in 
producing  their  due  effect  on  two  of  the  most  powerful 
minds  in  Europe. 

On  reviewing  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  retract  part  of  what  I  have  written,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  benefits  which  the  world  has  derived  even 
from  the  errors  of  Leibnitz.  It  has  been  well  and  justly 
said,  that  every  desideratum  is  an  imperfect  discovery  ;  to< 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  every  new  problem  which  is 
started,  and  still  more  every  attempt,  however  abortive, 
towards  its  solution,  strikes  out  a  new  path,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  truth.  If  the  problem  be  solv- 
able, a  solution  will  in  due  time  be  obtained  :  If  insolva- 
ble,  it  will  soon  be  abandoned  as  hopeless  by  general  con- 
sent ;  and  the  legitimate  field  of  scientific  research  will 
become  more  fertile,  in  proportion  as  a  more  accurate  sur- 
vey of  its  boundaries  adapts  it  better  to  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  cultivators. 

In  this  point  of  view,  what  individual  in  modern  times 
can  be  compared  with  Leibnitz !  To  how  many  of  those 
researches,  which  still  usefully  employ  the  talents  and 
industry  of  the  learned,  did  he  not  point  out  and  ^  open 

*  See  Note  (£  e.) 
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the  way !  From  how  many  more  did  he  not  warn  the 
wise  to  withhold  th^ir  curiosity,  by  his  bold  and  fruitless 
attempts  to  burst  the  barriers  of  the  invisible  world  ! 

The  best  eloge  of  Leibnitz  is  furnished  by  the  literary 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century ; — a  history  which, 
whoever  takes  the  pains  to  compare  with  his  works,  and 
with  his  epistolary  correspondence,  will  fiod  reason  to 
doubt,  whether,  at  the  singular  era  when  he  appeared, 
he  could  have  more  accelerated  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  by  the  concentration  of  his  studies,  than  he 
has  actually  done  by  the  universality  of  his  aims ;  and 
whether  he  does  not  afford  one  of  the  few  instances  to 
which  the  words  of  the  poet  may  literally  be  applied  : 

"  Si  non  errSsset,  fecerat  ille  minus."  * 


SECTION  m. 

Of  the  Metaphysical  Speculations  of  Newton  and  Clarke. — ^Digression  with 

to  the  System  of  Spinoza. — Collins  and  Jonathan  Edwards. — Anxiety  of  both  to 
reconcile  the  Scheme  of  Necessity  with  Man*s  Moral  Agency. — ^Departnre  of  aome 
later  Necessitarians  from  their  Wews.f 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Locke  and  of  Leibnitz  naturally  leads  our  attention,  in  the 

•  See  Note  (Ff.) 

t  In  conformity  to  the  plan  announced  in  the  preface  to  this  DU$ertaHont  I  con- 
fine myself  to  those  authors  whose  opinions  have  had  a  marked  and  general  influence 
on  the  subsequent  history  of  philosophy  ;  passing  over  a  multitude  of  other  names 
well  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  nf  metaphysical  science.  Among  these,  I 
shall  only  mention  the  name  of  Boyle»  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted,  besides  some 
▼ery  acute  remarks  and  many  fine  illustrations  of  his  own  upon  metaphysical  ques- 
tions of  the  hiehest  moment,  for  the  philosophical  arguments  in  defence  of  reluion, 
which  have  added  so  much  lustre  to  the  names  of  Derham  and  Bentley ;  and,  far 
•hove  both,  to  that  of  Clarke.*  The  remarks  and  iUutlraiions,  which  I  refer  to, 
are  to  be  found  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Vuigar  ^Wttion  ofJSTaturet  and  in  his  E$$ay 
inquinng  whether,  and  how,  a  Jfaturalist  shotUd  eonnder  Final  Causes.  Both 
of  these  tracts  display  powers  which  might  have  placed  their  author  on  a  level  with 
Descartes  and  Locke,  had  not  his  taste  and  inclination  determined  him  more  strongly 
to  other  pursuit?.  I  am  Inclined  to  think,  that  neither  of  them  is  so  well  known  as 
were  to  be  wished.  I  do  not  even  recollect  to  have  seen  it  anywhere  noticed,  that 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  instances  of  design  in  the  order  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  which  occur  in  the  Sermons  preached  at  Boyle's  JLeetttre,  are  borrowed 
from  the  works  of  the  founder,  f 

*  To  the  English  reader  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  observe,  that  I  allude  to  the  Sermons 
preached  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Honoralile  Robert  Boyle. 

t  Those  instances,  more  especially,  which  are  drawn  from  the  anatomical  stracture 
of  animals,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  perceptive  organs  to  the  habits  of  life  for 
which  they  are  dattined. 
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next  place,  to  those  of  our  illustrious  countrymen  New- 
ton and  Clarke ;  the  former  of  whom  has  exhibited  in 
his  Prindpia  and  Optics^  the  most  perfect  exemplifica- 
tions which  have  yet  appeared,  of  the  cautious  logic  re- 
commended by  Bacon  and  Locke ;  while  the  other,  in 
defending  against  the  assaults  of  Leibnitz  the  metaphys- 
ical principles  on  which  the  Newtonian  philosophy  pro- 
ceeds, ha$  been  led,  at  the  same  time,  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  various  other  truths,  of  still  higher  import- 
ance, and  more  general  interest. 

The  chief  subjects  of  dispute  between  Leibnitz  and 
Clarke,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philoso- 
phy are  concerned,  have  been  long  ago  settled,  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  learned  world.  The  monads,  and 
the  plenum^  and  the  pre-established  harmony  of  Leibnitz, 
already  rank,  in  the  public  estimation,  with  the  vortices 
of  Descartes,  and  the  plastic  liatur^  of  Cud  worth  ;  while 
the  theory  of  gravitation  prevails  every  where  over  all  op- 
position ;  and,  as  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  ^^has  advanced  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  most  universal  empire  that  was 
ever  established  in  philosophy.''  On  these  points,  there- 
fore, I  have  only  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  collection 
published  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1717,  of  the  controversial' 
papers  which  passed  between  him  and  Leibnitz  during 
the  two  preceding  years ;  a  correspondence  equally  curi- 
ous and  instructive  ;  and  which,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  death  of  Leibnitz  in  1716  prevented  from  being 
longer  continued.* 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  great  merits,  he  has  written  too  little  on  such  ab- 
stract subjects  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  English  metaphysicians ;  nor  has  he, 
Uke  Newton,  started  any  leading  moughts  which  have  since  given  a  new  direction  to 
the  studies  of  metaphysical  inquirers.  From  the  slight  specimens  he  has  left,  there 
IS  reason  to  conclude,  that  his  mind  was  still  more  happily  turned  than',that  of  Newton, 
for  the  prosecution  of  that  branch  of  science  to  which  their  contemporary  Locke 
was  then  beginning  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  public. 

^  *  From  a  letter  of  Leibnitz  to  M.  Remond  de  Montmort,  it  appears  that  he  con- 
sidered Newton,  and  not  Clarke,  as  his  real  antagonist  in  this  controversy.  **  M. 
Clarke,  ou  plutot  M.  Newton, .  dont  M.  Clarke  soutient  les  dogroes,  est  en  dis- 
pute avec  moi  sur  la  pbilosophie."  (Leib.  Op.  Tom.  V.  p.  33.)  From  another  let- 
ter to  the  same  correspondent  we  learn,  that  Leibnitz  aimed  at  nothing^less  than  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  and  that  it  was  chiefly  to  his 
grand  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  that  he  trusted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.  «*  J*ai  reduit  T^at  de  notre  dispute  a  ce  grand  axiome,  que  ricn  n^existe, 
ou  n*arrioe  sans  qu'U  y  ait  une  raison  suffisantej  pourquoi  il  en  est  plutdt  ainsi 
qu^autrement.  S*il  continue  k  me  le  nier,  ou  en  sera  sa  sincerity  ?  SMl  me  Tac- 
corde,  adieu  le  vuide,  les  atomes,  et  toute  la phUosophie  de  M,  JVhjDton"    (Ibid.) 

VOL.  VI.  34 
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Although  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  Metaphysical  researches,  yet  the 
general  spirit  of  his  physical  investigations  has  had  a  great, 
though  indirect  influence  on  the  metaphysical  studies  of 
his  successors.  It  is  justly  and  profoundly  remarked  by 
Mr.  Hume,  that  "  while  Newton  seemed  to  draw  off  the 
veil  from  some  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  he  showed,  at 
the  same  time,  the  imperfections  of  the  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, and  thereby  restored  her  ultimate  secrets  to  that 
obscurity  in  which  they  ever  did,  and  ever  will  remain." 
In  this  way,  his  discoveries  have  cooperated  powerfully 
with  the  reasonings  of  Locke  in  producing  a  general  con- 
viction of  the  inadequacy  of  our  faculties  to  unriddle  those 
sublime  enigmas  on  which  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and 
Leibnitz,  had  so  recently  wasted  their  strength,  and 
which,  in  the  ancient  world,  were  regarded  as  the  only 
fit  objects  of  philosophical  curiosity.  It  is  chiefly  too 
since  the  time  of  Newton,  that  the  ontology  and  pneuma- 
tology  of  the  dark  ages  have  been  abandoned  for  inquiries 
resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  experience  and  analogy ;  and 
that  philosophers  have  felt  themselves  emboldened  by  his 
astonishing  discoveries  concerning  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  material  universe,  to  argue  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  moral  world.  So  completely  ha:^ 
the  prediction  been  verified  which  he  himself  hazarded, 
in  the  form  of  a  query,  at  the  end  of  his  Optics^  that  "  if 
natural  philosophy  should  continue  to  be  improved  in  its 
various  branches,  the  bounds  of  moral  philosophy  \Vould 
be  enlarged  also." 

How  far  the  peculiar  cast  of  Newton's  genius  qualified 
him  for  prosecuting  successfully  the  study  of  Mind,  he 
has  not  afforded  us  sufficient  data  for  judging ;  but  such 
was.  the  admiration  with  which  his  transcendent  powers 
as  a  Mathematician  and  Natural  Philosopher  were  uni- 
versally regarded,  that  the  slightest  of  his  hints  on  the 
other  subjects  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  as  indisputa- 
ble axioms,  though  sometimes  with  little  other  evidence 
in  their  favor  but  the  supposed  sanction  of  hb  authority.* 

See  ako  a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to  M.  des  Maizeauz  in  the  same  volume  of  his 
works,  p.  89. 
•  Witness  Hartley's  Physiologkdl  Theory  of  the  Mnd,  founded  on  a  querv  in 
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The  part  of  his  works,  however,  which  chieily  led  me  to 
connect  his  name  with  that  of  Clarke,  is  a  passage  in  the 
Scholium  annexed  to  his  Prindpia^*  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  germ  of  the  celebrated  argument  a  priori 
for  the  existence  of  God,  which  is  commonly,  though  I 
apprehend,  not  justly,  regarded  as  the  most  important  of 
all  Clarke's  contributions  to  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 
I  shall  quote  the  passage  in  Newton's  own  words,  to  the 
oracular  conciseness  of  which  no  English  version  can  do 
justice. 

^^  ^ternus  est,  et  infinitus,  omnipotens  et  omnisciens ; 
id  est,  durat  ab  seterno  in  setemura,  et  adest  ab  infinito  in 

infinitum Non  est  seternitas  et  infinitas,  sed  aeter- 

nus  et  infinitus ;  non  est  duratio  et  spatium,  sed  durat 
et  adest.     Durat  semper  et  adest  ubique,  et  existendo 

Newton's  Optica  ;  and  a  long  list  of  theories  in  Medicine,  grafted  on  a  hint  thrown 
out  in  the  same  query,  in  the  form  of  a  modest  conjecture. 

*  This  seholium,  it  is  to  he  observed,  first  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Prindpia,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1713.  The  former  edition,  published 
at  London  in  1687,  has  no  scholium  annexed  io  it.  From  a  passage,  however,  in  a 
letter  of  Newton's  to  Dr.  Bentley  (dated  1692),  it  seems  probable,  that  as  far  back, 
at  least,  as  that  period,  he  had  thoughts  of  attempting  a  proof  a  priori  of  the  existence 
of  Grod.  After  some  new  illustrations,  drawn  from  his  own  discoveries,  of  the  com- 
mon argument  from  final  causes,  he  thus  concludes :  **  There  is  yet  another  argu*- 
nent  for  a  Deity,  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  strong  one ;  but,  till  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  grounded  are  better  received,  I  think  it  more  advisable  to  let  it  sleep." 
{Four  Letters  from  Sir  L  JVewton,to  Dr,  Bentl^,  p.  11.  London,  Dodsley,  1766.) 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  Newton  had  no  intention,  like  his  predecessor 
Descartes,  to  supersede,  by  any  new  argument  of  his  own  for  the  existence  of  God, 
the  common  one  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  final  causes  ;  and,  therefore,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  uncandld  than  th.e  following  sarcasm  pointed  by  Pope  at  the  laud- 
able attempts  of  his  two  countrymen  to  odd  to  the  evidence  of  this  conclusion,  by 
deducing  it  from  other  principles : 

**  Let  others  creep  by  timid  steps  and  slow. 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low. 
By  common  sense  to  common  knowledge  bred. 
And  last  to  Nature's  cause  through  Nature  led : 
We  nobly  take  the  highprtoh-road. 
And  reason  downwards  till  we  doubt  of  God." 

That  Pope  had  Clarke  in  his  eye  when  be  wrote  these  lines,  will  not  be  doubted 
by  those  who  recollect  the  various  other  occasions  in  which  he  has  stepped  out  of  his 
way,  to  vent  an  impotent  spleen  against  this  excellent  person. 

"  Let  Clarke  live  half  his  life  the  poor's  Support, 
But  let  him  live  the  other  half  at  court." 

And  again: 

"  Even  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark ; 
Nor  in  an  hermitage  set  Dr.  Clarke :  " 

in  which  last  couplet  ther6  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  bust  of  Clarke,  placed  in  a 
hermitage  by  Queen  Caroline,  together  with  those  of  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  and 
Wollaston.  See  some  tine  verses  on  these  busts  in  a  poem  called  the  Grotto,  by 
Matthew  Green. 
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semper  et  ubique  duratlonem  et  spatium  constituit."  * 
Proceeding  on  these  principles,  Dr,  Clarke  argued,  that, 
as  immensity  and  eternity  (which  force  themselves  irre- 
sistibly on  our  belief  as  necessary  existences,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  existences  of  which  the  annihilation  is  impossi- 
ble) are  not  substancesy  but  attributes^  the  immense  and 
eternal  Being,  whose  attributes  they  are,  must  exist  of 
necessity  also.  The  existence  of  God,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Clarke,  is  a  truth  that  follows  with  demonstrative 
evidence  from  those  conceptions  of  space  and  time  which 

are  inseparable  from  the  human  mind "  These," 

says  Dr.  Reid,  "are  the  speculations  of  men  of  superior 
genius ;  but  whether  they  be  as  solid  as  they  are  sublime, 
or  whether  they  be  the  wanderings  of  imagination  in  a 
region  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  determine."  After  this  candid  acknowl- 
edgment from  Dr.  Reid,  I  need'not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
my  own  doubts  and  difficulties  on  the  same  question.f 

But  although  the  argument,  as  stated  by  Clarke,  does 
not  carry  complete  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  I  think  it 
must  be  granted  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  won- 
derful and  overwhelming  in  those  conceptions  of  immen- 
sity and  eternity,  which  it  is  not  less  impossible  to  banish 
from  our  thoughts,  than  the  consciousness  of  our  own  ex- 
istence. Nay,  further,  I  think  that  these  conceptions  are 
very  intimately  connected  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Natural  Religion.  For  when  once  we  have  established, 
from  the  evidences  of  design  everywhere  manifested 
around  us,  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  and  powerful 
cause,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  apply  to  this  cause  our 
conceptions  of  immensity  and  eternity,  and  to  conceive 
Him  as  filling  the  infinite  extent  of  both  with  his  presence 
and  with  his  power.  .  Hence  we  associate  with  the  idea 


*  Thus  translated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  "  God  is  eternal  and  infinite,  omnipotent  and 
oroniscient ;  that  is,  he  endures  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  is  present  from 
infinity  to  infinity.  He  is  not  eternity  or  infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite.  He  is 
not  duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and  is  present  He  endures  always,  and  is 
present  everywhere,  and  by  existing  always  and  everywhere,  constitutes  duration  and 
space."    (See  Clarke's  Fourth  Reply  to  Leibnitz,) 

^  t  An  argument  substantially  the  same  with  this  for  the  existence  of  God,  is  hinted  at 
very  distinctly  by  Cudworth,  Inteliect.  System,  Chap.  V.  sect  8,  4.  Also  by  Dr. 
Henry  More,  Enchir.  Metaph,  Cap.  viii.  sect  8.  See  Mosheim's  Tran$,  of  Cud' 
worthy  Tom.  II.  p.  356. 
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of  Grod  those  awful  impressions  which  are  naturally  pro- 
duced by  the  idea  of  infinite  space,  and  perhaps  still  more 
by  the  idea  of  endless  duration.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is 
from  the  immensity  of  space  that  the  notion  of  infinity  is 
originally  derived ;  and  it  is  hence  that  we  transfer  the 
expression,  by  a  sort  of  metaphor,  to  other  subjects. 
When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  our  notions,  if  not  wholly  borrowed  from 
space,  are  at  least  greatly  aided  by  this  analogy  ;  so  that 
the  conceptions  of  Immensity  and  Eternity,  if  they  do 
not  of  themselves  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God,  yet 
necessarily  enter  into  the  ideas  we  form  of  his  nature  and 
attributes. 

To  these  various  considerations  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  notion  of  necessary  existence  which  we  derive  from 
the  contemplation  of  Space  and  of  Time,  renders  the 
same  notion,  when  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  much 
more  easy  to  be  apprehended  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  Newton  and  Clarke 
should  have  fallen  into  that  train  of  thought  which  en- 
couraged them  to  attempt  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of 
God  from  our  conceptions  of  Immensity  and  Eternity ; 
and  still  less  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  pursuing  this 
lofty  argument,  they  should  have  soared  into  regions  where 
they  were  lost  in  the  clouds. 

I  have  said  above,  that  Clarke's  demonstration  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  passage  in  Newton's 
Scholium.  It  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  he  had 
himself  struck  into  a  path  very  nearly  approaching  to  it, 
at  a  much  earlier  period  of  his  life.  The  following  anec- 
dote of  his  childhood,  related,  upon  his  own  authority,  by 
his  learned  and  authentic,  though,  in  many  respects,  weak 
and  visionary  biographer  (Whiston,)  exhibits  an  interest- 
ing example  of  an  anomalous  developement  of  the  powers 
of  reflection  and  abstraction,  at  an  age  when,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  attention  is  wholly  engrossed  with  sensible  ob- 
jects. Such  an  inversion  of  the  common  process  of  na- 
ture in  unfolding  our  different  faculties,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  rarest  phenomena  in  the  intellectual  world ;  and, 
wherever  it  occurs,  may  be  regarded  as  strongly  symp- 
tomatic of  something  peculiar  and  decided  in  the  philo- 
sophical character  of  the  individual : 
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"  One  of  his  pareirts,"  says  Whiston, "  asked  him,  when 
he  was  very  young,  whether  God  could  do  every  thing  ? 
He  answered.  Yes !  He  was  asked  again.  Whether  God 
could  tell  a  lie  ?  He  answered,  No !  And  he  understood 
the  question  to  suppose,  that  this  was  the  only  thing  that 
God  could  not  do ;  nor  durst  he  say,  so  young  was  he 
then,  that  he  thought  there  was  any  thing  else  which  God 
could  not  do  ;  while  yet,  well  he  remembered,  that  he  had, 
even  then,  a  clear  conviction  in  his  oton  mind,  that  there 
was  one  thing  which  God  could  not  do; — that  he  could  not 
annihilate  that  space  which  was  in  the  room  where  they 
were.^^  * 


^  The  question  concerning;  the  necessary  existence  of  Space  and  of  Time  formed 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  between  Clarice  and  Leibnitz.  According 
to  the  former,  space  and  time  are,  both  of  them,  infinite,  immutable,  and  indestructi- 
ble. According  to  his  antagonist,  "  space  is  nothing  but  the  order  of  thiogs  co-ex- 
isting," and  "  time  nothing  but  the  order  of  things  successive ! "  The  notion  of  real 
absolute  Space,  in  particular,  he  pronounces  to  1^  a  mere  chimera  and  superficial 
imagination ;  classing  it  with  thot?e  prejudices  which  Bacon  called  idola  trib(L9. 
(See  his  4th  Paper,  §  14.) 

'  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  thing  quite  inexplicable,  that  the  great  majority  of 
philosophers,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France,  have,  on  the  above  question,  decided 
in  favor  of  Leibnitz.  Even  D'Alembert  himself,  who,  on  most  metaphysical  points, 
reasons  so  justly  and  so  profoundly,  has,  in  this  instance,  been  carried  along  by  the 
prevailing  opinion  (or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  by  the  fashionable 
phraseology)  among  his  countrymen.  *'  Y  auroit-il  un  espace,  s'il  n'y  avoit  point  de 
corps,  et  une  dur^e  s'il  n*y  avoit  rien  ?    Ces  questions  viennent,  ce  me  semble,  de 

ce  qu*on  suppose  au  temps  et  a  Tespace  plus  de  realit^  qu'ils  n*en  ont Les 

enfants,  qui  disent  que  le  vuide  n'est  rien,  ont  raison  parce  qu'ils  s'en  tiennent  au 
simples  notions  du  sens'commun ;  *  et  les  philosophes,  qui  veulent  r^aliser  le  vuide 
se  perdent  dans  leurs  speculations :  le  vuide  a  et^  enfant^  par  les  abstractions,  et 
voila  Fabus  d'une  m^thcKde  si  utile  a  bien  des  ^gards.  S*il  n*y  a»&U  point  de  corps 
et  de  stteeession,  Vespace  et  le  temps  seroient  possibles,  mais  iis  n'existeroient 
pas.**  {Melanges,  &c.  T.  V.  §  xvi.)  Bailly,  a  writer  by  no  means  partiaj  to  D'Alem- 
bert,  quotes,  with  entire  approbation,  the  foregoing  observations ;  subjoining  to 
them,  in  the  following  terms,  his  own  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  branch  of  the 
controversy  between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz.  *<  La  notion  du  temps  et  de  Tespace,  est 
un  des  points  sur  lesque)s  Leibnitz  a  combattu  centre  Clarke ;  mais  il  nous  semble 
queVAnglois  n*a  rien  oppos^  de  satisfaisant  aux  raisons  de  Leibnitz."  (Eloge  de 
Leibnitz,) 

As  for  the  point  here  in  dispute,  I  must  own,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a  fit  sub* 
ject  for  argument ;  inasmuch  as  I  cannot  even  form  a  conception  of  the  proposition 
contended  for  by  Leibnitz.  The  light  in  which  the  question  struck  Clarke  in  his 
childhood,  is  the  same  in  which  I  am  stiU  disposed  to  view  it ;  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  is  the  light  in  which  I  must  ever  view  it,  while  the  frame  of  my  understanding 
continues  unaltered.  Of  what  data  is  human  reason  possessed,  from  which  it  is  en- 
titled to  argue  in  opposition  to  truths,  the  contrary  of  which  it  is  impossible  not  only 
to  prove,  but  to  express  in  terms  comprehensible  by  our  fiiculties  ? 

For  some  remarks  on  the  scholastic  controversies  concerning  space  and  time,  see 
the  First  Part  of  this  Dissertation,  Note  L  See  also  Locke's  Essay,  Book  ii.  Chap. 
13.  §§  16, 17, 18. 

■  ■     '  '^        ■         ■■"  '  — — — .. 

*  I  quote  the  sequel  of  this  passage  on  the  authority  of  Bailly  (see  his  Eloge  on 
Leibnitz,)  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of  the  MHanges  before  me,  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1767.  , 
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With  this  early  and  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  Newton's  Scholium  should  have  en- 
couraged him  to  resume  the  musings  of  his  boyish  daySj 
concerning  the  necessary  existence  of  space ;  and  to 
trace,  as  far  as  he  could,  its  connexion  with  the  principles 
of  natural  theology.  But  the  above  anecdote  affords  a 
proof  how  strongly  his  habits  of  thought  had  long  before 
predisposed  him  for  the  prosecution  of  a  metaphysical  idea, 
precisely  the  same  with  that  on  which  this  scholium  pro- 
ceeds. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  longer  on  the  history 
of  these  speculations,  which,  whatever  value  they  may 
possess  in  the  opinion  of  persons  accustomed  to  deep  and 
abstract  reasoning,  are  certainly  not  well  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary or  to  uncultivated  understandings.  This  considera- 
tion furnishes,  of  itself,  no  slight  presumption,  that  they 
were  not  intended  to  be  the  media  by  which  the  bulk  of 
mankind  were  to  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  truths  so 
essential  to  human  happiness ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
on  this  very  ground,  that  Bishop  Butler,  and  Dr.  Francis 
Hutcheson,  were  induced  to  strike  into  a  different  and 
more  popular  path  for  establishing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality.  Both  of  these  writers 
appear  to  have  communicated,  in  very  early  youth,  their 
doubts  and  objections  to  Dr.  Clarke  ;  and  to  have  had, 
even  then,  a  glimpse  of  those  inquiries  by  which  they 
were  afterwards  to  give  so  new  and  so  fortunate  a  direc- 
tion to  the  ethical  studies  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  remark  this  circumstance  as  an  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  moral  philosophy.  The  farther 
illustration  of  it  properly  belongs  to  another  part  of  this 
discourse. 

The  chief  glory  of  Clarke,  as  a  metaphysical  author,  is 
due  to  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which  he  placed 
himself  in  the  breach  against  the  Necessitarians  and  Fa- 
talists of  his  times.  With  a  mind  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Locke,  in  comprehensiveness,  in  originality,  and  in  fertil- 
ity of  invention,  he  was  nevertheless  the  more  wary  and 
skilful  disputant  of  the  two,  possessing,  in  a  singular  de- 
gree, that  reach  of  thought  in  grasping  remote  conse- 
quences, which  effectually  saved  him  from  those  rash 
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concessions  into  which]Locke  was  frequently  betrayed  by 
the  greater  warmth  of  his  temperament,  and  vivacity  of 
his  fancy.  This  logical  foresight  (the  natural  result  of 
his  habits  of  mathematical  study)  rendered  him  peculiarly 
fit  to  contend  with  adversaries,  eager  and  qualified  to  take 
advantage  of  every  vulnerable  point  in  his  doctrines ; 
but  it  gave,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  style  a  tameness, 
and  monotony,  and  want  of  coloring,  which  never  appear 
in  the  easy  and  spirited?  though  often  unfinished  ana 
unequal,  sketches  of  Locke.  Voltaire  has  somewhere 
said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  mere  reasoning  machine  (un 
moulin  a  raisonnementj)  and  the  expression  (though 
doubtless  much  too  unqualified)  possesses  a  merit  in  point 
of  just  discrimination  of  which  Voltaire  was  probably  not 
fully  aware.* 

*  In  the  extent  of  his  learnings  the  correctness  of  his  taste,  and  the  depth  of  his 
scientific  acquirements,  Clarke  possessed  indisputable  advantages  over  Locke ;  with 
which  advantages  he  combined  another  not  less  important,  the  systematical  steadi- 
ness with  which  his  easy  fortune  and  unbroken  leisure  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  ft- 
▼orite  speculations  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

On  the  subject  of  Free-will,  Locke  is  more  indistinct,  undecided,  and  inconsistent, 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  powerful  mind,  when  directed  to  so  impor- 
tant a  question.  This  was  probably  owing  to  his  own  strong  feelings  in  favor  of  man's 
moral  liberty,  struggling  with  the  deep  impression  left  on  his  philosophical  creed  by 
the  writings  of  Hobbes,  and  with  his  deference  for  the  talents  of  his  own  intimate 
friend,  Anthony  Collins.*  That  Locke  conceived  himself  to  be  an  advocate  for^^e- 
unll,  appears  indisputably  from  many  expressions  in  his  Chapter  on  Power  ;  and  yet, 
in  that  very  chapter,  he  has  made  various  concessions  to  his  adversaries,  in  which 
he  seems  to  yield  all  that  was  contended  for  by  Hobbes  and  Collins  :  And,  accord- 
ingly, he  is  ranked,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  bv  Priestley,  with  those  who» 
while  they  opposed  verbally  the  scheme  uf  necessity,  have  adopted  it  substantially, 
without  being  aware  of  their  mistake.  ^ 

In  one  of  Locke's  letters  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  he  has  stated,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  his  conviction  of  man's  free  agency ;  resting  this  conviction  entirely  on  our 
indisputable  consciousness  of  the  fact.  This  declaration  of  Locke  I  consider  as  well 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  argument  about  Free-will ;  for  although  in  questions  of 
pure  speculation,  the  authority  of  great  names  is  entitled  to  no  weight,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  solid  rcasonirigs,  the  case  is  otherwise  with  facts  relating 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  The  patient  attention  with  which  Mr.  Locke 
had  studied  these  very  nice  phenomena  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  gives  to  the 
results  of  his  metaphysical  experience  a  value  of  the  same  sort,  but  much  greater  in 
degree,  with  that  which  we  attach  to  a  delicate  experiment  in  chemistry,  when 
vouched  by  a  Black  or  a  Davy.  The  ultimate  appeal,  after  all,  must  be  made  by 
every  person  to  his  own  consciousness ;  but  when  we  have  the  experience  of  Locke 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Priestley  and  Belsham  on  the  other,  the  contrast  is 
surely  sufficient  to  induce  every  cautious  inquirer  to  re-examine  his  feelings  before  he 
allow  s  himself  to  listen  to  the  statements  of  the  latter  in  preference  to  that  of  the  former. 

For  the  information  of  some  of  my  readers,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  it  has  of 
late  become  fashionable  among  a  certain  class  of  metaphysicians,  boldly  to  assert  that 
the  evidence  of  their  consciousness  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  necessity. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Locke.  The  only  consideration  on  this  subject  which  seems 
to  have  staggered  him,  was  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  opinion  with  tlie  pres- 

•  See  Note  (G  g.) 
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I  have  already  taken  notice  of  Clarke's  defence  of 
mors^  liberty  in  opposition  to  Leibnitz ;  but  soon  after  this 
controversy  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  death  of 
his  antagonist,  he  had  to  resume  the  same  argument,  in 
reply  to  his  countryman,  Anthony  Collins ;  who,  following 
the  footsteps  of  Hobbes,  with  logical  talents  not  inferior 
to  those  of  his  master,  and  with  a  weight  of  personal 
character  in  his  favor,  to  which  his  master  had  no  preten- 
sions,^ gave  to  the  cause  which  he  so  warmly  espoused,  a 
degree  of  credit  among  sober  and  serious  inquirers,  which 
it  had  never  before  possessed  in  England.  I  have  reserv- 
ed, therefore,  for  this  place,  the  few  general  reflections 
which  I  have  to  offer  on  this  endless  subject  of  contro- 
versy. Instating  these,  I  shall  be  the  less  anxious  to  con- 
dense ray  thoughts,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  return  to  the 
discussion  in  the  sequel  of  this  historical  sketch.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  that  has  been  advanced  by 
later  writers,  in  support  of  the  scheme  of  necessity,  of 
which  the  germ  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  inquiry  of  Col- 
lins. 

In  order  to  enter  completely  into  the  motives  which 
induced  Clarke  to  take  so  zealous  and  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  dispute  about  Free  Will,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
back  to  the  system  of  Spinoza ;  an  author,  .with  whose 
peculiar  opinions  I  have  hitherto  avoided  to  distract  my 
readers'  attention.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  many  proselytes ;  the  extrava- 

cience  of  God.  As  to  this  theoloeical  difficulty,  I  have  nothing  to  say  at  present. 
The  only  question  which  I  consider  as  of  any  consequence,  is  the  matter  of  fact ; 
and,  OD  this  point,  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  and  satis&ctory  than  the  words  of 
Locke.  In  ezaminiog  these,  the  attentive  reader  wUl  be  satisfied,  that  Locke's 
declarafton  is  not  (as  Priestley  asserts)  in  favor  of  the  Liberty  of  Spontaneity,  bat 
in  fovor  of  the  Liberty  of  Indiflerence,  for,  as  to  the  former,  there  seems  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with  the  prescience  of  God.  "  I  own,"  says  Mr.  Locke, 
**  freely  to  you  the  weakness  of  my  undecstanding,  that  though  it  be  unquestionable 
that  tbere  is  omnipotence  and  omniscience  in  God  our  Maker,  and  though  I  cannot 
haoe  a  clearer  perception  of  any  thing  than  that  lam  free;  yet  I  cannot  make 
freedom  in  man  consistent  with  omnipotence  and  omniscience  in  God,  though  I  am 
as  fully  persuaded  of  both  as  of  any  trudi  I  most  firmly  assent  to ;  and  therefore  I 
have  long  since  given  off  the  consideration  of  that  question ;  resolving  all  into  this 
short  conclusion,  that,  \fit  be  possible  for  Ood  to  make  a  fret  agent,  then  man  i$ 
free,  though  I  see  not  the  way  ofitJ* 

*  In  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  personal  character  of  Hobbes,  I  allude  to  the 
base  servility  of  his  political  principles,  and  to  the  suppleness  with  which  he  adapted 
them  to  the  opposite  interests  of  the  three  successive  governments  under  which  has 
literary  life  was  spent.  To  his  private  virtues  die  most  honorable  testimony  his 
been  borne,  both  by  his  friends  and  by  his  enemies. 

VOL.  VI.  36 
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gant  and  alarming  consequences  in  which  his  system  ter- 
minated, serving  with  most  persons  as  a  sufficient  antidote 
against  it.  Clarke  was  probably  the  first  who  perceived 
distinctly  the  logical  accuracy  of  his  reasoning;  and  that, 
if  the  principles  were  admitted,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  conclusions  deduced  from  them.*  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  object  both  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Collins,  to 
obviate  the  force  of  this  indirect  argument  against  the 
scheme  of  necessity,  by  attempting  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  moral  agency  of  man  ;  a  task  which,  I  think  it  must 
be  allowed,  was  much  less  ably  and  plausibly  executed 
by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  Convinced,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Spinoza  had  reasoned  from  his  premises 
much  more  rigorously  than  either  Collins  or  Leibnitz, 
Clarke  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  demonstrate 
that  these  premises  were  false ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  put  incautious  reasoners  on  their  guard  against  the 
seducing  sophistry  of  his  antagonists,  by  showing,  that 
there  was  no  medium  between  admitting  the  free-agency 
of  man,  and  of  acquiescing  in  all  the  monstrous  absurdi- 
ties which  the  creed  of  Spinoza  involves. 

Spinoza,  t  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  was  an  Am- 
sterdam Jew  of  Portuguese  extraction,  who  (with  a  view 
probably  to  gaia  a  more  favorable  reception  to  his  philo- 
sophical dogmas)  withdrew  himself  from  the  sect  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  afterwards  appears  to  have 
lived  chiefly  in   the  society   of  Christians ;  |   without, 

*  Dr.  Reid's  opinion  on  this  point  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  Clarke.  See  his 
Essays  on  the  Jietive  Power*  ofMan^  (p.  289,  4to.  Edition,)  where  he  pronounces 
the  system  of  Spinoza  to  be  "  the  genuine,  and  the  most  tenable  system  of  neces- 

t  Bom  1682,  died  1677.  It  is  observed  by  Bavle,  that  **  although  Spinoza  was 
the  first  who  reduced  Atheism  to  a  system,  and  formed  it  into  a  body  of  doctrine, 
connected  according  to  the  method  of  geometricians,  yet,  in  other  respects,  his  opin- 
ion is  not  new,  the  substance  of  it  being  the  same  with  that  of  several  other  philoso- 
phers, both  ancient  and  modern,  European  and  Eastern."  See  his  Diet.  art.  Spi- 
noza, and  the  authorities  in  Note  (A.) 

It  is  asserted  by  a  late  German  writer,  that  "  Spinoza  has  been  little  heard  of  in 
England,  and  not  at  all  in  France,  and  that  he  has  been  zealously  defended  and 
attacked  by  Germans  alone.*'  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that "  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz  has  been  little  studied  in  France,  and  not  at  all  in  England."  {Lecture* 
an  the  History  of  Literature,  by  Fred.  Schlegel.  English  trans,  published  at  Kdin. 
1818.    Vol.  11.  p.  243.)  6  6  1- 

Is  it  possible  that  an  author  who  pronounces  so  dogmatically  upon  the  philosophy 
of  England,  should  never  have  heard  the  name  of  Dr.  Clarke  ? 

t  The  Synagogue  were  so  indigifant  at  his  apostacy,  that  they  pronounced  agajnst 
him  their  highest  sentence  of  excommunication  called  Schammaia.    The  form  of 
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however,  making  any  public  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith,  or  even  submitting  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 
In  his  philosophical  cr^ed,  he  at  first  embraced  the  system 
of  Descartes,  and  began  his  literary  career  with  a  work 
entitled,    Rtnati  Descartes  Principiorum  PhilosophiiE^ 
Pars  Pnma  et  Secunda^  More  Geometrico  Demonstrake^ 
1663.     It  was,  however,  in  little  else  than  his  physical 
principles  that  he  agreed  with  Descartes ;    for  no  two 
philosophers  ever  differed  more  widely  in  their  metaphys- 
ical and  theological  tenets.     Fontenelle  characterizes  his 
system  as  a  "  Cartesianism  pushed  to  extravagance  ^^(une 
Cartesianisme  autree;)   an   expression  which,  although 
far  from  conveying  a  just  or  adequate  idea  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  doctrines,  applies  very  happily  to  his  boldness 
and  pertinacity  in  following  out  his  avowed  principles  to 
the  most  paradoxical  consequences  which  he  conceived 
them  to  involve.     The  reputation  of  his  writings,  accord* 
ingly,  has  fallen  entirely  (excepting  perhaps  in  Germany 
and  in  Holland)  with  the  philosophy  on  which  they  were 
grafted  ;  although  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  opinions 
contained  in  them  are  still,  from  time  to  time,  obtruded 
on  the  world,  under  the  disguise  of  a  new  form,  and  of  a 
phraseology  less  revolting  to  modern  taste. 

In  no  part  of  Spinoza's  works  has  he  avowed  himself 
an  atheist ;  but  it  will  not  be  disputed,  by  those  who  com- 
prehend the  drift  of  his  reasonings,  that,  in  point  of  prac-  . 
tical  tendency.  Atheism  and  Spinozism  are  one  and  the 
same.  In  this  respect,  we  may  apply  to  Spinoza  (and  I 
may  add  to  Vanini  also)  what  Cicero  has  said  of  Epicu- 
rus ;  Verbis  reliquit  Deos,  re  sustulit ; — a  remark  which 
coincides  exactly  with  an  expression  of  Newton's  in  the 
Scholium  at  the  end  of  the  Principia :  "  Deus  sine 
dominio,  providentia,  et  causis  finalibus,  nihil  aliud  est 
quam  Fatum  et  Natura."  * 

the  sentence  may  be  found  in  4he  Treatise  of  Selden,  De  Jure  JVatura  et  CfenHum^ 
Lib.  iV.  c.  7.  It  is  a  document  of  some  curiosity,  and  will  scarcely  suffer  ^  a  com- 
parison with  the  Popish  form  of  excommunication  recorded  by  Sterne.  For  som« 
unher  particulars  with  respect  to  Spinoza  see  Note  (H  h.)    i 

*  One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  acute  refutations  of  Spinozism  which  has  yet  appear- 
ed is  to  be  found  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  where  it  is  described  as  "  the  most  monstrous 
scheme  imaginable,  and  the  most  diametrically  opposite  to  the  clearest  notions  of  th* 
miod."  The  same  author  affirms,  that  "  it  has  been  fully  overthrown  even  by  the 
weakest  of  its  adversaries.'*—**  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  possible,"  as  Mr.  Mac* 
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Among  other  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
which  Spinoza  affected  to  embrace^  was  that  of  the  Di- 
vine Omnipresence;  a  doctrine  which,  combined  with 
the  Plenum  of  Descartes,  led  him,  by  a  short  and  plausi- 
ble process  of  reasoning,  to  the  revival  of  the  old  theory 
which  represented  God  as  the  soul  of  the  world;  or  rath- 
er to  that  identification  of  God  and  of  the  material  uni* 
verse,  which  I  take  to  be  still  more  agreeable  to  the  idea 
of  Spinoza.*     I  am  particularly  anxious  to  direct  the 

laurio  has  obaerved,  **  to  invent  another  system  equally  absurd :  amounting  (as  it 
does  in  fact)  to  this  proposilion,  that  there  is  but  one  substance  in  the  universe, 
endowed  with  infinite  attributes  (particulady  infinite  eitension  and  cogitation,) 
which  produces  all  other  things  necessarily  as  its  own  modifications,  and  which  alone 
is,  in  all  events,  both  physical  and  moral,  at  once  cause  and  effect,  agent  and  pa- 
llent."—  VUw  ofJV(Swton*8  Discoveries,  Book.  I.  Chap.  4. 

*  Spinoza  supposes  that  there  are  in  Qod  two  eternal  properties,  thought  and  ex- 
tension ;  and  as  he  held,  with  Descartes,  that  extension  is  the  essence  of  matter,  he 
.  mus^  necessarily  have  conceived  materiality  to  be  an  essential  attribute  of  God. 
**  Per  Corpus  intelligo  modum,  qui  Dei  essentiam  quatenus  ut  res  eitensa  consjdera- 
tur,  ceno  et  determinatoroodoexprimit."  {Ethiea  ordine  Oeometrieo  Demonstraia, 
Para  2.  Defin.  1.  See  also  Ethie.  Pars  1.  Prop.  14.)  With  respect  to  the  other  attri- 
butes of  God,  he  held,  that  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things ;  but  that  he  acts,  not  from 
choice,  but  fit>m  necessity ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  he  is  the  involuntary  author 
of  ^1  the  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  which  are  exhibited  in  human  life.  '*  Res 
nullo  alio  modo,  neque  alio  ordine  a  Deo  produci  potuerunt,  quam  productse  sunt." 
(ifrtd.  Pars  1 .  Prop.  83.)  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Oidenburgh  ( Letter  2 1 ) ,  be  ac- 
knowledj>es,  that  his  ideas  of  God  and  of  nature  were  very  different  from  those  enter- 
tained by  modem  Christians;  adding  byway  of  explanation,  "  Deumreram  omnium 
(^usam  immanentem,  non  vera  transeuntem  statue ; " — an  expression  to  which  I  can 
annex  no  other  meaning  but  this,  that  God  is  inseparably  and  essentially  united 
with  his  works,  and  that  they  form  together  but  one  being. 

The  diveraity  of  opinions  entertained  concerning  the  nature  of  Spinozism  has 
been  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  some  have  formed  their  notions  of  it  from  the  books 
which  Spinoza  published  during  his  life,  and  othera  from  his  posthumous  remaioa. 
It  u  in  the  last  alone  (particularly  in  his  Ethics)  that  his  system  is  to  be  seen  com- 
pletely unveiled  and  undisguised.  In  the  former,  and  also  in  the  letters  addressed 
to  his  friends,  he  occasionally  accommodates  himself,  with  a  very  temporiizng  spirit, 
to  what  he  considered  as  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  In  proof  of  this,  see  his  TraC' 
>  iatus  I%eologieO'Politieus,  and  his  epistolary  correspondence,  passim ;  above  all, 
his  letter  to  a  young  friend  who  had  apostatized  from  Protestantism  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  letter  is  addressed,  '<  Nobilissimo  Juvehi,  Jilberto  Burgh."  (  Spin,  op, 
T.  II- p.  695.) 

The  edition  of  Spinoza's  works,  to  which  my  references  are  made,  is  the  complete 
and  very  accurate  one  published  at  Jena  in  1802,  by  Henr.  Eberh.  Gottlob  Paulus, 
who  styles  himself  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology. 

This  learned  divine  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  admiration  of  the  character  as 
well  as  tklents  of  his  author ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  much  to  object  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Spinozism,  as  explained  in  his  posthumous  work  upon  Ethics ;  a  work  which, 
the  editor  admits,  contains  the  onlv  genuine  exposition  of  Spinoza's  creed.  **  Sedes 
syvtematis  quod  sibi  condiditin  ethiea  est."  {Prof.  Meratm  Editionis,  p.  ix.)  In 
what  manner  all  this  was  reconciled  in  his  theological  lectures  with  the  doctrines 
either  of  natural  or  of  revealed  religion,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine.  Perhaps  he 
only  affords  a  new  example  of  what  Dr.  Clarke  long  ago  remarked,  that  **  Believing 
too  much  and  too  little  have  commonly  the  luck  to  meet  together,  Hke  two  things 
moving  contrary  ways  in  the  same  circle.'*    (Third  Letter  to  DodweU.) 

A  late  German  writer,  who,  in  his  own  opinions,  has  certainly  no  leaning  Km  aids 
foinozism,  has  yet  spoken  of  the  moral  tendency  of  Spinoza's  writings,  in  terms 
ef  the  warmest  praise.    •«  The  morality  of  Spinoza,"  s^ys  M.  Fred.  8efalegd,**li 
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attention  of  my  readers  to  this  part  of  his  system,  as  I 
conceive  it  to  be  at  present  very  generally  misrepresent- 
ed^ or,  at  least,  very  generally  misunderstood ;  a  thing 

not  indeed  that  of  the  Bible,  for  be  himself  was  no  Christian,  but  it  is  still  a  pure 
and  noble  morality,  resembling  that  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  perhaps  possessing  con- 
siderable advantages  over  that  system.  That  which  makes  him  strong  when  oppos- 
ed to  adversaries,  who  do  not  understand  or  feel  bis  depth,  or  who  unconsciously 
have  (alien  into  errors  not  much  different  from  his,  is  not  iherely  the  scientific  clear- 
ness and  decision  of  his  intellect,  but,  in.  a  much  higher  degree,  the  open-hearted- 
ness,  strong  feeling,  and  conviction,  with  which  all  that  he  says  seems  to  gush  from 
his  heart  and  soul.'^  (Leet.  of  Fred,  Scfdegel,  Ene.  Trans.  Vol.  If.  p.  244.)  The 
rest  of  the  pasage,  which  contains  a  sort  of  apology  tt>r  the  system  of  Spinoza>i8  still 
more  curious. 


Although  it  is  with  the  metaphysical  tenets  of  Spinoza  alone  that  we  are  immedi- 
ately concerned  at  present,  it  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  observe, 
that  he  had  also  speculated  much  about  the  principles  of  government ;  and  that  the 
coincidence  of  his  opinions  with  those  of  Hobbes,  on  this  last  subject,  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  similarity  of  their  views  on  the  most  important  questions  of 
metaphysics  and  ethics.  Unconnected  as  these  different  branches  of  knowledge 
may  at  first  appear,  the  theories  of  Spinoza  and  of  Hobbes  concerning  all  of  them, 
formed  parts  of  one  and  the  same  system;  the  whole  terminating  ultimately  in  Uie 
maxim  with  which  (according  to  Plutarch)  Anaxarchus  consoled  Alexander  after  the 
murder  of  Clytus :  II«»  ri  wfm^^Av  Jiwi  rtS  %^mT(Sirr§t  Vttuun  Juu,  Even  in  dis- 
cussine  the  question  about  Liberty  and  NecesHity,  Hobbes  cannot  help  glancing  at 
this  political  corollary.  <*  The^oto^r  of  God  alone  is  a  sufficient /usC{/Sca<i<7n  of  any 
action  he  doth."  ....*<  That  which  he  doth  is  made  just  by  his  doing  it.** .... 
<*. Power  irresistible  justifies  all  actions  really  and  properly,  in  whomsoever  it  be 
found."  (  Of  Liberty  and  JVeeessity,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Newcastle.) 
Spinoza  has  expressed  himself  exactly  to  the  same  purpose.  (See  his  TVaetatug 
PoUHctUt  Cap.  2.  §§  8,  4.)  So  steadily,  indeed,  is  this  practical  application  of  their 
abstract  principles  kept  in  view  by  both  these  writers,  that  not  one  generous  feelings 
is  ever  suffered  to  escape  the  pen  of  either  in  favor  of  the  rights,  the  liberties,  or  the 
.  improvement  of  their  species. 

The  close  affinity  between  those  abstract  theories  which  tend  to  degrade  human 
nature,  and  that  accommodating  morality  which  prepares  the  minds  oi  men  for  re- 
ceiving passively  the  yoke  of  slavery,  although  too  littie  attended  to  by  the  writers  of 
literary  history,  has  not  been  overlooked  by  those  deeper  politicians  who  are  disposed 
(as  has  been  alleged  of  the  first  of  Uie  Caesars)  to  consider  their  fellow-creatures  **  but 
as  rubbish  in  the  way  of  their  ambition,  or  tools  to  be  employed  in  removing  it'^ 
This  practical  tendency  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  wisest 
of  the  Roman  statesmen :  and  we  learn  from  the  same  high  authority,  hbw  fashionable 
this  philosophy  was  in  the  higher  circles  of  his  countrymen,  at  that  disastrous  period 
which  immediately  preceded  the  ruin  of  the  Republic.  "  Nunquam  audivi  in  Epi- 
curi  schola,  Lycurfl:um,  Solonem,  Miltiadem,  Themistoclem,  Bpaminondam  nomi- 
nari ;  qui  in  ore  sunt  cseterorum  omnium  philosophorum."  (De  Fin.  Lib.  ii.  c.  21.) 
**  Nee  tamen  Epicuri  licet  oblivisci,  si  cupiam ;  cujus  imaginem  non  modo  in  tabulis 
nostri familiares,  sed  etiam  in  poculis  et  annulis,  habent."     {Ibid.  Lib.  v.  c.  1.) 

The  prevalence  of  Hobbism  at  the  court  of  Charles  IL  (a  fact  acknowledged  by 
Clarendon  himself),  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  which  might  be  quot^  from 
modem  times  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks. 

The  practical  tendency  ef  such  doctrines  as  would  pave  the  way  to  universal  scep- 
ticism, by  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  extravagancies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  learn- 
ed, is  precisely  similar.  We  are  told  by  Tacitus  {Jinnal.  lAb.  14,)  that  Nero  was 
accustomed,  at  Uie  close  of  a  banquet,  to  summon  a  party  of  philosophers,  that  he 
might  amuse  himself  with  listening  to  the  endless  diversity  and  discordancy  of  their 
respective  systems ;  nor  were  there  wanting  philosophers  at  Rome,  tiie  same  his- 
torian adds,  who  were  flattered  to  be  thus  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  at  the  table  of 
the  Emperor.     What  a  deep  and  instructive  moral  is  conveyed  by  this  anecdote. 
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not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  total  neglect  into 
which  his  works  have  long  fallen.     It  is  only  in  this  way 
I  can  account  for  the  frequent  use  which  has  most  unfair- 
ly been  made  of  the  term  Spinozism  to  stigmatize  and  dis- 
credit some  doctrines,  or  rather  some  modes  of  speaking, 
which  have  been  sanctioned,  not  only  by  the  wisest  of 
the  ancients,  but  by  the  highest  names  in  English  philos^ 
ophy  and  literature  ;  and  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
will  be  found,  on  a  careful  examination  and  comparison, 
not  to  have  the  most  distant  affinity  to  the  absurd  creed 
with  which  they  have  been  confounded.     I  am  afraid  that 
Pope,  in  the  following  lines  of  the  Dunciad,  suflfered 
himself  so  far  to  be  misled  by  the  malignity  of  Warbur- 
ton,  as  to  aim  a  secret  stab  at  Newton  and  Clarke,  by 
associating  their  6gurative,  and  not  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable language,  concerning  space  (when  they  called  it 
the  sensorium  of  the  Deity),  with  the  opinion  of  Spinoza, 
as  I  have  just  explained  it.* 

"  Thrust  some  Mechanic  Cause  into  His  place, 
Or  bind  in  matter,  or  diffuse  in  sptice" 

How  little  was  it  suspected  by  the  poet,  when  this  sar- 
casm escaped  him,  that  the  charge  of  Spinozism  and 
Pantheism  was  afterwards  to  be  brought  against  himself, 
for  the  sublimest  passage  to  be  found  in  his  writings  ! 

'^  A]\  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

•  •  «  • 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  aU  extent ^ 
Spreads  undivided^  operates  unspent"  • 

and  what  a  cootrast  does  it  afford  to  the  sentiment  of  one  of  Nero's  successois,  who 
was  himself  a  philosopher  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  whose  reign  furnishes 
some  of  the  fairest  pages  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race !  "  I  search  for  tnith," 
says  Marcus  Antoninus,  **  by  which  no  person  has  ever  been  injured."  Z«vf  yk^ 
^  JiX^tif,  if  Us  •Mt  ^r*t9T%  ICxiCn. 

*  Warburton,  indeed,  always  professes  great  respect  for  Newton,  but  of  his  hos- 
tility to  Clarke  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any  other  proof  than  his  note  oa  the 
following  line  of  the  Dunciad : 

**  Where  Tindal  dictates,  and  SUenus  snores." 

B.  iv.  1.  492. 

May  I  venture  to  add  that  the  noted  line  of  the  Essay  on  Man, 

"  And  showed  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape," 

eouM  not  possibly  have  been  written  by  any  person  impressed  with  a  due  veneialion 
for  this  glory  of  his  species  ? 

*  This  passage  (as  Warton  has  remarked)  bears  a  very  striking  analogy  to  a  noble 
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Bayle  was,  I  think,  the  writer  who  first  led  the  way  to 
this  misapplication  of  the  term  Spinozism;  and  his  object 
in  doing  so,  was  plainly  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  most 
refined  and  philosophical  conceptions  of  the  Deity  which 
were  ever  formed  by  the  unassisted  power  of  human 
reason. 

"  Estne  Dei  sedes  nisi  terra,  et  pontus,  et  aer, 
Et  coelum,  et  virtus  ?     Superos  quid  qusrimus  ultra  ? 
Jupiter  est  quodcumque  vides,  quocumque  moveris." 

**  Is  there  a  place  that  God  would  choose  to  love 
Beyond  this  earth,  the  seas,  yon  Heaven  above, 
And  virtuous  minds,  the  noblest  throne  for  Jove  ? 
Why  seek  we  farther  then  ?     Behold  around. 
How  all  thou  seest  does  with  the  God  abound, 
Jove  is  alike  to  all,  and  always  to  be  found/' 

Rowe's  Lucan. 

Who  but  Bayle,  could  have  thought  of  extracting  any- 
thing like  Spinozism  from  such  verses  as  these ! 

On  a  subject  so  infinitely  disproportioned  to  our  facul- 
ties, it  is  vain  to  expect  language  will  bear  a  logical  and 
captious  examination.  Even  the  Sacred  Writers  them- 
selves'are  forced  to  adapt  their  phraseology  to  the  com- 
prehension of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  frequent- 
ly borrow  the  figurative  diction  of  poetry  to  convey  ideas 
which  must  be  interpreted,  not.  according  to  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  passage.  It  is  thus  that  thunder  is 
called  the  voice  of  God ;  the  wind,  His  breath ;  and  the 
tempest,  the  blast  of  His  nostrils.  Not  attending  to  this 
circumstance,  or  rather  not  choosing  to  direct  to  it  the 
attention  of  his  readers,  Spinoza  has  laid  hold  of  the  well 
known  expression  of  St.  Paul,  that  "  in  God  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,"  as  a  proof  that  the  ideas  of 
the  apostle,  concerning  the  Divine  Nature,  were  pretty 
much  the  same  with  his  own  ;  a  consideration  which,  if 
duly  weighed,  might  have  protected  some  of  the  passages 

one  in  the  old  Orphic  verses  quoted  in  the  treatise  IIi;}  »»«/»v,  ascribed  to  Aristotle  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  same  ideas  occur  in  some  specimens  o(  Hindoo 
poetry»  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones ;  more  particularly  in  the  Hymn  to  J^Tarrayna, 
or  the  Spirit  of  God,  taken,  as  he  informs  us,  from  the  writings  of  their  ancient 
authors : 

**  Omni<$cient  Spirit,  whose  all-ruling  power 
Bids  from  each  sense  bright  emanations  beam  ; 
Glows  in  the  rainbow,  sparkles  in  the  stream,"  &c.  &c. 
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above  quoted  from  the  uncharitable  criticisms  to  which 
they  have  frequently  been  exposed,* 

To  return,  however,  to  Collins,  from  whose  controver- 
sy with  Clarke  I  was  insensibly  led  aside  into  this  short 
digression  about  Spinoza :  I  have  already  said,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  Collins  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity  from  the  reproach  brought  on  it  by 
its  supposed  alliance  with  Spinozisoi ;  and  to  retort  apon 
the  partizans  of  free-will  the  charges  of  favoring  atheism 
and  immorality.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  only  to  quote 
the  account,  given  by  the  author  himself,  of  the  plan  of 
his  work : 

"  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  being 
misunderstood  and  prejudged,  in  handling  questions  of 
such  nice  speculation  as  those  of  Liberty  and  Necessity  ; 
and,  therefore,  though  I  might  in  justice  expect  to  be 

*  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  commenting  apon  tbe  celebrated  lines  of  Virgil, 

"  Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artU3, 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpora  miscet," 

observes,  tbat  **  tbe  mind  whicb  is  infused  into  tbe  different  parts  of  matter,  and 
which  MINGLES  ITSELF  With  the  mighty  mass,  scarcely  retains  any  property  of  a  spir- 
itual substance,  and  bears  too  near  an  affinity  to  the  principles  which  the  impious  Spi- 
noza revived  rather  than  invented."  He  adds,  however,  that  "  the  poverty  of  human 
language,  and  the  obscurity  of  human  ideas,  make  it  difficult  to  speak  worthily  of  the 
GREAT  riRST  CAUSE ;  and  that  our  most  religious  poets  (particularly  Pope  and 
Thomson),  in  striving  to  Express  tbe  presence  and  energy  of  the  Deily  in  every  part 
of  tbe  universe,  deviate  unwarily  into  images  which  require  a  favorable  construction. 
But  these  writers,"  he  candidly  remarks,  "  deserve  that  favor,  by  the  sublime  man- 
ner in  which  they  celebrate  the  Great  Father  of  the  universe,  and  by  those  effusions 
of  love  and  gratitude  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  materialist's  system."  {Mise, 
Workft.  Vol.  U.  pp.  609,  610.) 

May  I  be  permitted  here  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  only  difficult  but  impossible  to 
speak  of  the  omuipresencer  or  omnipotence  of  God,  without  deviating  into  such 


images 


^iththe  doctrine  of  the  Animus  Mundi,  some  philosophers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  have  connected  another  theory,  according  to  which  the  souls  of  men  are 
portions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  with  whom  they  are  re-united  at  death,  and  in  whom 
they  are  finally  absorbed  and  lost.  To  assist  the  imagination  in  conceiving  this  theory, 
death  has  been  compared  to  the  breaking  of  a  phial  of  water,  immersed  in  the  ocean. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  incomprehensible  jargon  has  no  necessary  conneiion 
with  the  doctrine  which  represents  God  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  loudly  disclaimed,  not  only  by  Pope  and  Thomson,  but  by  Epictetus, 
Antoninus,  and  all  the  wisest  and  soberest  of  the  Stoical  school.  Whatever  objec- 
tions, therefore,  may  be  made  to  this  doctrine,  let  not  its  supposed  consequences  be 
charged  upon  any  but  those  who  may  expressly  avow  them.  ."  On  such  a  subject," 
as  Gibbon  has  well  remarked,  "  we  should  be  slow  to  suspect,  and  still  slower  to 
condemn."     {Ibid,  p.  610,) 

Sir  William  Jones  mentions  a  very  curious  modification  of  this  theory  of  absorp- 
*io»,  as  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta  school.  "  The  Vedanta^  school  repre- 
sents Elysian  happiness  as  a  total  absorption,  though  hot  such  as  to  destroy  con^ 
sciousnesSi  in  the  Divine  Essence."  {Dissertation  on  the  Oods  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  India,) 
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read  before  any  judgment  be  passed  on  me,  I  think  it 
proper  to  premise  the  following  observations  : 

"  JF\rst^  Though  I  deny  liberty  in  a  certain  meaning 
of  that  word,  yet  I  contend  for  liberty,  as  it  signifies  a 
power  in  man  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases. 

^^  Secondly,  When  I  affirm  necessity,  I  contend  only 
for  moral  necessity ;  meaning  thereby,  that  man,  who  is 
an  intelligent  and  sensible  being,  is  determined  by  his 
reason  and  his  senses ;  and  I  deny  man  to  be  subject  to 
such  necessity,  as  is  in  clocks,  watches,  and  such  other 
beings,  which,  for  want  of  sensation  and  intelligence,  are 
subject  to  an  absolute,  physical,  or  mechanical  necessity. 

**  Thirdly,  I  have  undertaken  to  show,  that  the  no- 
tions I  advance  are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with, 
that  they  are  the  sole  foundations  of  morality  and  laws, 
and  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  society ;  and  that  the 
notions  1  explode  are  subversive  of  them."  * 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  argument  on  this  question, 
Collins  endeavours  to  show,  that  man  is  a  necessary 
agent,  1.  From  our  experience.  (By  experience  he 
means  our  own  consciousness  that  we  are  necessary 
agents.)  2.  From  the  impossibility  of  liberty.f  3. 
From  the  consideration  of  the  Divine  prescience.  4. 
From  the  nature  and  use  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
and,  5.  From  the  nature  of  morality,  t 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  in  the  very 
selection  of  his  premises,  it  is  remarkable  how  completely 
'  Collins  has  anticipated  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  most 
celebrated,  and  indisputably  the  ablest  champion  of  the 
scheme  of  Necessity  who  has  since  appeared.  The  co- 
incidence is  so  perfect,  that  the  outline  given  by  the 
former,  of  the  plan  of  his  work,  might  have  served  with 
equal  propriety  as  a  preface  to  that  of  the  latter. 

From  the  above  summary,  and  still  more  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Philosophical  Inquiry,  it  is  evident, 
that  Collins  (one  of  the  most  obnoxious  writers  of  his 
day  to  divines  of  all  denominations)  was  not  less  solicit- 
ous than  his  successor  Edwards  to  reconcile  his  meta- 

*  A  PhUosopMeal  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty »    8d  Ed.    Loud.  1735. 
t  See  Note  (li.)  X  See  Note  (Jj.) 

VOL.  VI.  36 
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physical  notions  with  man's  accountableness  and  moral 
agency.  The  remarks,  accordingly,  of  Clarke  upon  Col- 
linses work,  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  Edwards. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  seem  never  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  this  very  acute  and  honest  reasoner. 
As  for  Collins,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  he 
attempted  no  reply  to  this  tract  of  Clarke's,  although  be 
lived  twelve  years  after  its  publication*  The  jeasonings 
contained  in  it,  together  with  those  on  the  same  subject 
in  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  and  in  his  Demon- 
stration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  form,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  most  important  as  well  as  powerful 
of  all  his  metaphysical  arguments.*  The  adversaries 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend  were,  both  of  them,  em- 
inently distinguished  by  ingenuity  and  subtilty,  and  he 
seems  to  have  put  forth  to  the  utmost  his  logical  strength, 
in  contending  with  such  antagonists.  "  The  liberty  or 
moral  agency  of  man,'^  says  his  friend.  Bishop  Hoadly, 
"  was  a  darling  point  to  him.  He  excelled  always,  and 
showed  a  superiority  to  all,  whenever  it  came  into  private 
discourse  or  public  debate.  But  he  never  more  excelled 
than  when  he  was  pressed  with  the  strength  Leibnitz 
was  master  of;  which  made  him  exert  all  his  talents  to 
set  it  once  again  in  a  clear  light,  to  guard  it  against  the 
evil  of  metaphysical  obscurities,  and  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  a  subject  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  of 
morality  in  man,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  accountableness 
of  intelligent  creatures  for  all  their  actions."  t 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  neither  Leibnitz  nor  Collins 
admitted  the  fairness  of  the  inferences  which  Clarke  con- 
ceived to  follow  from  the  scheptie  of  necessity :     But 

*  Voltaire,  who,  in  all  probability,  never  read  either  Clarke  or  ColKos,  has  said 
that  the  former  replied  to  the  latter  only  by  Theological  reasonings ;  **  Clarke  rCa 
repondu  d  CoUias  qu'en  Theologien."  ( Quest,  sur  VEneyelopedie,  Art.  lAherii.) 
Nolhinir  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth.  The  argument  of  Clarke  is  wholly 
Metaphysical ;  whereas,  his  antagonist,  in  various  instances,  has  attempted  to  wrest 
to  his  own  purposes  the  words  of  Scripture. 

t  Preface  to  the  Folio  Ed.  of  Clarke's  Works, — The  vital  importance  which 
Clarke  attached  to  this  question,  has  given  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  re- 
marks on  Collins,  an  earnestness  and  a  solemnity  of  which  Uiere  are  not  many  in- 
stances in  his  writings.  These  paragraphs  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  those  well-meaning  persons,  who,  in  our  own  times,  have  come  for- 
ward as  the  apostles  of  Dr.  Priestley's  *<  great  and  glorious  Doctrine  of  Philosophical 
IJccessity." 
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almost  every  page  iii  the  subsequent  history  of  this  con- 
troversy may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  illustration  6f 
the  soundness  of  Clarke's  reasonings,  and  of  the  sagacity. 
with  which  he  anticipated  the  fatal  errors  likely  to  issue 
from  the  system  which  he  opposed. 

"  Thus,"  says  a  very  learned  disciple  of  Leibnitz,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  about  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  his  master,* — "  Thus  the  same  chain 
embraces  the  physical  and  moral  worlds,  binds  the  past 
to  the  present,  the  present  to  the  future,  the  future  to 
eternity." 

"  That  wisdom  which  has  ordained  the  existence  of  this 
chain,  has  doubtless  willed  that  of  every  link  of  which  it 
is  composed.  A  Caligula  is  one  of  those  links^  and  this 
link  is  of  iron  :  A  Marcus  Aurelius  is  another  link,  and 
this  link  is  of  gold.  Both  are  necessary  parts  of  one 
whole,  which  could  not  but  exist.  Shall  God  then  be 
angry  at  the  sight  of  the  iron  link  ?  What  absurdity  ! 
God  esteems  this  link  at  its  proper  value :  He  sees  it  in 
its  cause,  and  he  approves  this  cause,  for  it  is  good.  God 
beholds  moral  monsters,  as  he  beholds  physical  monsters. 
Happy  is  the  link  of  gold  !  Still  more  happy  if  he  know 
that  he  is  only  fortunate.f  He  has  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  moral  perfection,  and  is  nevertheless  without 
pride,  knowing  that  what  he  is,  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  place  which  he  must  occupy  in  the  chain." 

"  The  gospel  is  the  allegorical  ex*position  of  this  sys- 
tem ;  the  simile  of  the  potter  is  its  summary. "J  (Bonnet, 
T.  Vni.  pp.  237,  238.) 

In  what  essential  respect  does  this  system  differ  from 
that  of  Spinoza  ?  Is  it  not  even  more  dangerous  in  its 
practical  tendency,  in  consequence  of  the  high  strain  of 
fl  mystical  devotion  by  which  it  is  exalted  ?  ^ 

*  Charles  Boonet,  bom  1720,  died  1793. 

t  The  wotdfl  in  the  origiDal  are,  "  Heureux  le  chainon  d'or !  plus  heureux  encore, 
s*il  salt  qu'il  n'est  qu'^eureux."  The  double  meaning  of  kevareux,  if  it  render  the 
expression  less  logically  precise,  gives  it  at  least  an  epigrammatic  turn,  which  can- 
not be  preserved  in  our  language. 

1  See  Note  (K  k.) 

§  Among  the  various  forms  which  religious  enthusiasm  assumes,  there  is  a  certain 
prostration  of  the  mind,  which,  under  the  specious  disguise  of  a  deep  humility,  aims 
at  exalting  the  Divine  perfections,  by  annihilating  all  the  powers  which  belong  to 
Human  Nature.     "  Nothing  is  more  usual  for  fervent  devotion,"  says  Sir  James 
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This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  quota- 
tions which  folio w.  They  exhibit,  without  any  colorings 
of  imagination  or  of  enthusiasm,  the  scheme  of  necessity 
pushed  to  the  remotest  and  most  alarming  conclusions 
which  it  appeared  to  Clarke  to  involve ;  and  as  they  ex- 
press the  serious  and  avowed  creed  of  two  of  our  contem- 
poraries (both  of  them  men  of  distinguished  talents),  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  the  zeal  displayed  by  Clarke 
against  the  metaphysical  principles  which  led  ultimately 
to  such  results,  was  not  so  unfounded  as  some  worthy 
and  able  inquirers  have  supposed. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  observe  farther  on  this  head, 
that,  as  one  of  these  writers  spent  his  life  in  the  pay  of  a 
German  prince,  and  as  the  other  was  the  favorite  philos- 
opher of  another  sovereign,  still  more  illustrious,  the  sen- 
timents which  they  were  so  anxious  to  proclaim  to  the 
world,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  not  very  offensive 
(in  their  judgments)  to  the  ears  of  their  protectors. 

^^  All  that  is  must  be,"  says  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  "  All  that 
is  must  be,  even  because  it  is ;  this  is  the  only  sound 
philosophy ;  as  long  as  we  do  not  know  this  universe  a 
priori  (as  they  say  in  the  schools),  all' is  necessity.* 
Liberty  is  a  word  without  meaning,  as  you  shall  see  in 
the  letter  of  M.  Diderot." 


Mackintosh,  in  speaking  of  some  theories  current  among  the  Hindoos,  **  than  to  dwell 
so  long  and  so  warmly  on  the  meanness  and  worthlcssness  of  created  things,  and  on  the 
all'Sumciency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  it  slides  insensibly  from  comparative  to  abso- 
lute language,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  its  zeal  to  magnify  the  Deity,  seems  to  anni- 
hilate every  thing  else."  (See  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  II.  p.  529, 
2d  Ed.) 

This  excellent  observation  may  serve  to  account  for  the  zeal  displayed  by  Bonoet, 
and  many  other  devout  men,  in  favor  of  the  Scheme  of  Necessity'.  **  We  have 
nothing,"  they  frequently  and  justly  remind  us,  "  but  what  we  have  received."— But 
the  question  here  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  we  have  or  have  not  received 
fro;n  Chd  the  gift  of  Free- Will;  and  the  only  argument,  it  must  be  remembered, 
which  they  have  vet  been  able  to  advance  for  the  negative  proposition,  is,  that  this 
gift  was  impo88ibie,  even  for  the  power  of  God ;  nay,  the  same  argument  which  an- 
nihilates the  power  of  Man,  annihilates  that  of  God  also,  and  subjects  him,  as  well 
as  all  his  creatures,  to  the  control  of  causes  which  he  is  unable  to  resist.  So  com- 
pletely does  Uiis  scheme  defeat  the  pious  views  in  which  it  has  sometimes  origin- 
ated.— I  say  sometimes;  for  the  very  same  argument  against  the  liberty  of  the  Will 
is  employed  by  Spinoza,  according  to  whom  the  free-agency  of  man  involves  the 
absurd  supposition  of  an  imperium  in  imperio  in  the  universe.  (  TVaetat.  PoUi. 
Cap.  II.  §6.) 

*  The  logical  inference  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been,  *' As  long  as  we  know 
nothing  of  the  universe  a  priori,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  of  any  thing,  that  it  eithei- 
is,  or  is  not,  necessary.'* 
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The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  Diderot's  let- 
ter here  referred  to : 

^^  I  am  now,  my  dear  friend,  going  to  quit  the  tone  of 
a  preacher  to  take,  if  I  can,  that  of  a  philosopher.  Ex- 
amine it  narrowly,  and  you  will  see  that  the  word  Ldb- 
erty  is  a  word  devoid  of  meaning  ;  *  that  there  are  not, 
and  that  there  cannot  be  free  beings ;  that  we  are  only 
what  accords  with  the  general  order,  with  our  organiza- 
tion, our  education,  and  the  chain  of  events.  These  dis- 
pose of  us  invincibly.  We  can  no  more  conceive  a  being 
acting  without  a  motive,  than  we  can  one  of  the  arms  of 
a  balance  acting  without  a  weight.  The  motive  is  al- 
ways exterior  and  foreign^  fastened  upon  us  by  some  cause 
distinct  from  ourselves.  What  deceives  us,  is  the  prodi- 
gious variety  of  our  actions,  joined  to  the  habit  which  we 
catch  at  our  birth,  of  confounding  the  voluntary  and  the 
free.  We  have  been  so  often  praised  and  blamed,  and 
have  so  often  praised  and  blamed  others,  that  we  con- 
tract an  inveterate  prejudice  of  believing  that  we  and  they 
will  and  act  freely.  But  if  there  is  no  liberty,  there  is 
no  action  that  merits  either  praise  or  blame ;  neither  vice 
nor  virtue,  nothing  that  ought  either  to  be  rewarded  or 
punished.  What  then  is  the  distinction  among  men  ?  The 
doing  of  good  and  the  doing  of  ill !  The  doer  of  ill  is  one 
who  must  be  destroyed,  not  punished.  The  doer  of  good 
is  lucky,  not  virtuous.  But  though  neither  the  doer  of 
good  or  of  ill  be  free,  man  is  nevertheless  £k  being  to  be 
modified ;  it  is  for  this  reason  the  doer  of  ill  should  be 
destroyed  upon  the  scaffold.  From  thence  the  good  ef- 
fects of  education,  of  pleasure,  of  grief,  of  grandeur,  of 
poverty,  &c. ;  from  thence  a  philosophy  full  of  pity* 
strongly  attached  to  the  good,  nor  more  angry  with  the 
wicked,  than  with  the  whirlwind  which  fills  one's  eyes 
with  dust.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  sort  of 
causes,  that  is,  physical  causes.  There  is  but  one  sort 
of  necessity,  which  is  the  same  for  all  beings.  This  is 
what  reconciles  me  to  human  kind :  it  is  for  this  reason  I 
exhorted  you  to  philanthropy.     Adopt  these  principles  if 

*  Does  not  this  remark  of  Diderot  apply  with  infinitely  greater  force  to  the 
word  necessity,  as  employed  in  tliis  controversy  ? 
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you  think  them  good,  or  show  rae  that  they  are  bad.  If 
you  adopt  them,  they  will  reconcile  you  too  with  others 
and  with  yourself :  you  will  neither  be  pleased  nor  angry 
with  yourself  for  being  what  you  are.  Reproach  others 
for  nothing,  and  repent  of  nothing  ;  this  is  the  first  step 
to  wisdom.  Besides  this,  all  is  prejudice  and  false  phi- 
losophy." * 

The  prevalence  of  the  principles  here  so  earnestly  in- 
culcated among  the  higher  orders  in  France,  at  a  period 
somewhat  later  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  pccasional  allusions,  to  them  in  the 
dramatic  pieces  then  chiefly  in  request  at  Paris.  In  the 
Mariage  de  Figaro  (the  popularity  of  which  was  quite 
unexampled,)  the  hero  of  the  piece,  an  intriguing  valet  in 
the  service  of  a  Spanish  courtier,  is  introduced  as  thus 
moralizing,  in  a  soliloquy  on  his  own  free-agency  and 
personal  identity.  Such  an  exhibition  upon  the  English 
stage  would  have  been  universally  censured  as  out  of 
character  and  extravagant,  or  rather,  would  have  been 
completely  unintelligible  to  the  crowds  by  which  our  the- 
atres are  filled. 

"  Oh  bizarre  suite  d'ev6nemens !  Comment  cela  m'a-t-il 
arrive  ?  Pourquoi  ces  choses  et  non  pas  d'autres  ?  Qui 
les  a  fixees  sur  ma  tete  ?  Force  de  parcourir  la  route  le 
je  suis  entre  sans  le  savoir,  comme  j'en  sortirai  sans  ot^ 
vouloir,  je  Pal  jonch6e^'autant  de  fleurs  que  ma  gaiet6 
me  la  permit ;  encore  je  dis  ma  gaiet^,  sans  savoir  si  elle 
est  a  moi  plus  que  le  reste,  ni  meme  qui  est  ce  moi  dont 
je  m'occupe." 

That  this  soliloquy,  though  put  into  the  mouth  of  Fi- 
garo, was  meant  as  a  picture  of  the  philosophical  jargon 
at  that  time  affected  by  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world, 
will  not  be  doubted  by  those,  who  have  attended  to  the 
importance  of  the  roles  commonly  assigned  to  confiden- 

*  Nearly  to  the  same  purpofle,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Belsham,  that  "  tbe/oUadbuf 
feeling  of  remor^tf  is  superseded  by  the  doctrine  of  necessity.'*  {Elem.  p.  184.)  And, 
again,  "  Remorse  supposes  free-will.  It  is  often  of  little  or  no  use  in  moral  disd- 
puae.    In  a  degree  it  is  even  pernicious."     (Ibid.  p.  406.) 

Nor  does  the  opinion  of  Hartley  seem  to  have  been  different.  "  The  doctrine  of 
Necessity  has  a  tendency  to  abate  all  resentment  asainst  men.  Since  all  they  do 
against  us  is  by  the  appointment  of  God,  It  is  rebeUion  against  him  to  be  offended 
with  them." 

For  the  originals  of  the  quotations  from  Grimm  and  Diderot,  see  Note  (LI.) 
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tial  valets  in  French  comedies ;  and  to  the  habits  of  fa' 
miliarity  in  which  they  are  always  represented  as  living 
with  their  masters.  The  sentiments  which  they  are 
made  to  utter  may,  accordingly,  be  safely  considered  as 
but  an  echo  of  the  lessons  which  they  have  learned  from 
their  superiors.* 

My  anxiety  to  state,  without  any  interruption,  my  re- 
marks on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  public  was  called  by  the  speculations 
of  Locke,  of  Leibnitz,  of  Newton,  and  of  Clarke,  has  led 
me,  in  various  instances,  to  depart  from  the  strict  order 
of  chronology.  It  is  time  for  me,  however,  now  to  pause, 
and,  before  I  proceed  farther,  to  supply  a  few  chasms  in 
the  foregoing  sketch. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  some  Authon  whoha^e  contributed  by  their  Critical  or  Historical  Writincs,  to  dif- 
fuse a  taste  for  Metaphysical  Studies — Bayle — Fontenelle — Addison.  Metaphys- 
ical Works  of  Berkeley. 

Among  the  many  eminent  persons  who  were  either 
driven  from  France,  or  who  went  into  voluntary  exile,  in 
consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  the 
most  illustrious  by  far  was  Bayle  ;  t  who,  iGbcing  his  resi- 
dence in  Holland,  and  availing  himself,  to  the  utmost 
extent,  of  the  religious  toleration  then  enjoyed  in  that 
country,  diffused  from  thence  over  Europe,  a  greater  mass 
of  accurate  and  curious  information,  accompanied  by  a 
more  splendid  display  of  acute  and  lively  criticism,  than 
had  ever  before  come  from  the  pen  of  a  single  individual.t 

*  A  reflection  of  Voltaire's  on  the  writings  of  Spinoza  may,  I  think,  be  here  qvoted 
without  impropriety.  "  Vous  Stes  tr^s  confus,  Baruc  Spinoza,  mais  ^tes-vous  aussi 
dangereuz  qu'on/  le  dit  ?  Je  soutiens  que  non,  et  ma  raison  c'est  que  tous  dtes 
confiis,  que  vous  avez  ^crit  en  mauvais  Latin,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  dix  personnes  en 
Europe  qui  vous  lisent  d'un  bout  a  Tautre.  Quel  est  Tauteur  dangereux  ?  C'est 
celui  qui  est  lu  par  les  Oisifii  de  la  Cour,  et  par  les  Dames."  (  Quest.  $ur  VEneyelop. 
Art.  Dieu.) 

Had  Voltaire  kept  this  last  reroarii  steadilv  In  view  in  his  own  writings,  how  many 
of  those  pages  would  he  have  cancelled  which  he  has  given  to  the  world ! 

t  Born  in  1647,  died  1705. 

iThe  erudition  of  Bayle  is  greatly  undervalued  by  his  antagonist  Le  Clerc. 
"  Toutes  les  lumi^res  philosophiques  de  M.  Bayle  consistoient  en  quelque  peu  de 
P^ripat^tisme,  qu*il  avoit  appris  des  J^suites  de  Toulouse,  et  un  peu  de  Cart^slanisme, 
qu'U  n'avoit  jamais  approfondi."    {Bib.  Choitie,  Tom.  XII.  p.  106.) 
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Happy !  if  he  had  been  able  to  restrain  within  due 
bounds  his  passion  for  sceptical  and  licentious  discussion, 
and  to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  wise  and  good,  on  to- 
pics connected  with  religion  and  morality.  But,  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  educated,  com- 
bined with  the  seducing  profession  of  a  literary  adven- 
turer, to  which  his  hard  fortune  condemned  him,  such 
a  spirit  of  moderation  was  rather  to  be  wished  than  ex- 
pected. 

When  Bayle  ifirst  appeared  as  an  author,  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  still  continued  to  be  divided  between  Aris- 
totle and  Descartes.  A  considerable  number  leaned,  in  se- 
cret, to  the  metaphysical  creed  of  Spinoza  and  of  Hobbes ; 
while  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Prot- 
estant churches,  instead  of  uniting  their  ejfforts  in  de- 
fence of  those  truths  which  they  professed  in  common, 
wasted  their  strength  against  each  other  in  fruitless  dis- 
putes and  recriminations. 

In  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  Bayle,  keeping 
aloof  as  far  as  possible  from  all  the  parties,  indulged  his 
sceptical  and  ironical  humor  at  the  common  expense  of 
the  various  combatants.  Unattached  himself  to  any 
system,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  unfixed  in  his  opin- 
ions on  the  most  fundamental  questions,  he  did  not  pros- 
ecute any  particular  study  with  sufficient  perseverance  to 
add  materially  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  The 
influence,  however,  of  his  writings  on  the  taste  and  views 
of  speculative  men  of  all  persuasions,  has  been  so  great, 
as  to  mark  him  out  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  char- 
acters of  his  age  ;  and  I  shall  accordingly  devote  to  him 
a  larger  space  than  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  due  to  an 
author  who  has  distinguished  himself  only  by  the  extent 
of  his  historical  researches,  and  by  the  sagacity  and  sub- 
tilty  of  his  critical  disquisitions. 

We  are  informed   by  Bayle  himself,  that  his  favor- 
ite authors  during  his  youth,  were  Plutarch  and  Mon- 
taigne ;    and  from  them,  it  had  been  alleged  by  some  of 
» 

In  the  judgment  of  Gibbon,  •*  Bayle's  leamine  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Latin 
authors ;  and  be  had  more  of  a  certain  multifanons  reading  than  of  real  eradition. 
Le  Clerc,  his  great  antagonist,  was  as  superior  to  him  in  that  respect  as  inferior  in 
eveiy  other."    (Extraita  JUiUonfUa  de  mes  Lectures,  p.  62.) 
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his  biographers,  be  imbibed  his  first  lessons  of  scepticism. 
In  what  manner  the  first  of  these  writers  should  have 
contributed  to  inspire  him  with  this  temper  of  mind^  is 
not  very  obvious.  There  is  certainly  no  heathen  philoso- 
pher or  historian  whose  morality  is  more  pure  or  elevated ; 
and  none  who  has  drawn  the  line  between  superstition 
and  religion  with  a  nicer  hand.^  Pope  has  with  perfect 
truth  said  of  him,  that  ^^  he  abounds  more  in  strokes  of 
good  nature  than  any  other  author ; "  to  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  he  abounds  also  in  touches  of  simple  and  ex- 
quisite pathos,  seldom  to  b^  met  with  among  the  greatest 
painters  of  antiquity.  In  all  these  respects  what  a  con- 
trast does  Bayle  present  to  Plutarch  ! 

Considering  the  share  which  Bayle  ascribes  to  Mon- 
tsiigne's  Essays  in  forming  his  literary  taste,  it  is  curious, 
that  there  is  no  separate  article  allotted  to  Montaigne  in 
the  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.  What  is  still 
more  curious,  there  is  more  than  one  reference  to  this 
article,  as  if  it  actually  existed ;  without  any  explanation 
of  the  omission  (as  far  as  I  recollect)  from  the  author  or 
the  publisher  of  the  work.  Some  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars, however,  concerning  Montaigne's  life  and  writ- 
ings, are  scattered  over  the  Dictionary,  in  the  notices  of 
other  persons,  with  whom  his  name  appeared  to  Bayle  to 
have  a  sui&cient  connexion  to  furnish  an  apology  for  a  - 
short  episode. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  improbable  conjecture, 
that  Bayle  had  intended,  and  perhaps  attempted,  to  write 
an  account  of  Montaigne ;  and  that  he  had  experienced 
greter  difficulties  than  he  was  aware  of,  in  the  execution 
of  his  design.  Notwithstanding  their  common  tendency 
to  Scepticism,  no  two  characters  were  ever  more  strongly 

*  See,  in  particular,  his  account'of  the  eflects  produced  on  the  character  of  Pericles 
by  the  sublime  lessons  of  Anaxagoras. 

Plutarch,  it  is  true,  had  said  before  Bayle,  that  atheism  is  less  pernicious  than  su- 
perstition ;  but  how  wide  the  difference  between  this  paradox,  as  explained  and 
qualified  by  ti^e  Greek  philosopher,  and  as  interpreted  and  applied  in  the  Reflectiofu 
on  the  Comet !  Mr.  Addison  himself  seems  to  give  his  sanction  to  Plutarch's  maxim 
in  one  of  his  papers  on  Cheerfulness.  "  An  eminent  Paean  writer  has  made  a  dis- 
course to  show,  that  the  atheist,  who  denies  a  God,  does  him  less  jdishonor  than  the 
man  who  owns  his  being,  but,  at  the  same  time,  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard  to 
please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature.  For  my  own  part,  says  he,  I  would  rather 
it  should  be  said  of  me,  that  there  was  never  any  such  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that 
Plutarch  was  ill-natured,  capricious,  and  uihuman."    ( Spectaior,  No.  494.) 

VOL.  VI,  37 
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discriminated  in  their  most  prominent  features ;  the  doubts 
of  the  one  resulting  from  the  singular  coldness  of  his 
moral  temperament,  combined  with  a  subtlety  and  over- 
refinement  in  his  habits  of  thinking,  which  rendered  his 
ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  erudition,  more  than  a  match 
for  his  good  sense  and  sagacity ; — the  indecision  of  the 
other  partaking  more  of  the  shrewd  and  soldier-like 
etourderie  of  Henry  IV.,  when  he  exclaimed,  after  hear- 
ing two  lawyers  plead  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
question,  "  Ventre  St.  Chris!  il  me  semble  que  tons  les 
deux  ont  raisonJ^ 

Independently  of  Bayle's  constitutional  bias  towards 
Scepticism,  some  other  motives,  it  is  probable,  conspired 
to. induce  him,  in  the  composition  of  his  Dictionary,  to 
copy  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Old  Academic  school.  On 
these  collateral. motives  a  strong  and  not  very  favorable 
Hght  is  thrown  by  his  own  candid  avowal  in  one  of 
hisiletters.  "In  truth,"  says  he  to  his  correspondent 
Minutoli,  "  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  strange,  that  so  ma- 
ny persons  should  have  inclined  to  Pyrrhonism  ;  for  of  all 
things  in  the  world  it  is  the  most  convenient.  You  may 
dispute  with  impunity  against  every  body  you  meet,  with- 
out any  dread  of  that  vexatious  argument  which  is  ad- 
dressed ad  hominem.  You  are  never  afraid  of  a  retort ; 
for,  as  you  announce  no  opinion  of  your  own,  you  are  al- 
ways ready  to  abandon  those  of  others  to  the  attacks  of 
sophists  of  every  description.  In  a  word,  you  may  dis- 
pute and  jest  on  all  subjects,  without  incurring  any  dan- 
ger from  the  lex  talionis.^^  *  It  is  amusing  to  think,  that 
the  Pyrrhonism  which  Bayle  himself  has  here  so  ingeni- 
ously accounted  for,  from  motives  of  conveniency  and  of 
literary  cowardice,  should  have  been  mistaken  by  so  many 
of  his  disciples  for  the  sportive  triumph  of  a  superior  in- 
tellect over  the  weaknesses  and  errors  of  human  reason.f 

V  X  £q  vetit^  il  ne  faut  pas  trouver  etrange  que  tant  des  gens  aient  donn^  dans  le 
Pyrrhonisine.  Car  c'est  la  chose  du  moude  la  plus  commode.  Vous  pouvez  impuD^- 
iiient  disputer  contre  tous  venaos,  et  saus  craindre  ces  argiunens  ad  hominem^  qui  foot 
quelquefols  taut  de  peine.  Vous  ne  craignez  point  la  retorsion ;  puisque  ne  soutenant 
lien,  vous  abandoonez  de  bon  coeur  a  tous  les  sophismes  et  a  tous  les  raisonnemens 
de  la  terre  quelquc  opinion  que  ce  soit.  Vous  n'etes  jamais  oblie^  d*en  venir  k  la 
defensive.  £n  un  mol,  vous  contestez  et  vous  daubez  sur  toutes  cnoses  toute  votre 
saoul,  sans  craindre  la  peine  du  talion."     (  (Euv,  Div.  de  BayU,  IV.  p.  637.) 

t  The  estimate  formed  by  WarburtoD  of  Bayle's  character,  both  intellectual  and 
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The  profession  of  Bayle,  which  made  it  an  object  to 
him  to  turn  to  account  even  the  sweepings  of  his  study, 
affords  an  additional  explanation  of  the  indigested  mass 
of  heterogeneous  and  inconsistent  materials  contained  in 
his  Dictionary.  Had  he  adopted  any  one  system  exclu- 
sively, his  work  would  have  shrunk  in  its  dimensions  into 
a  comparatively  narrow  compass.* 

When  these  different  considerations  are  maturely  weigh- 
ed, the  omission  by  Bayle  of  the  article  Montaigne^  will 
not  be  much  regretted  by  the  admirers  of  the  Essays.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  Bayle  would  have  been  able  to 
seize  the  true  spirit  of  Montaigne's  character ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  not  in  the  delineation  of  character  that 
Bayle  excels.  His  critical  acumen,  indeed,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  opinions  and  arguments,  is  unrivalled ;  but 

moral,  is  candid  and  temperate.  "  A  writer  whose  strength  and  clearness  of  reason- 
ing can  only  be  equalled  by  the  gaiety,  easiness,  and  delicacy  of  his  wit;  who,  per- 
vading human  nature  with  a  glance,  struck  into  the  province  of  paradox,  as  an  exer- 
cise for  the  restless  vigor  of  his  mind :  who,  with  a  soul  superior  to  the  sharpest  at- 
tacks of  fortune,  and  a  heart  practised  to  the  best  philosophy,  had  not  yet  enough  of 
real  greatness,  to  overcome  that  last  foible  of  superior  geniuses,  the  temptation  of 
honor,  which  the  academical  exercise  of  wit  is  supposed  to  bring  to  its  professors." 
{Divine  Legation.) 

If  there  be  any  thing  objectionable  in  this  panegyric,  it  is  the  unqualified  praise 
bestowed  on  Bayle's  wit,  which,  though  it  seldom  fails  in  copiousness,  in  poig- 
nancy, or  in  that  grave  argumentative  irony,  by  which  it  is  still  more  characteristic- 
^  ally  marked,  is  commonly  as  deficient  in  gaiety  and  deUeaey  as  that  of  Warburton 
himself. 

Leibnitz  seems  perfectly  to  have  entered  into  the  peculiar  temper  of  his  adver- 
saiy  Bayle,  when  he  said  of  htm,  that  "  the  only  way  to  make  Bayle  write  use- 
fully, would  be  to  attack  him  when  he  advances  propositions  that  are  sound  and 
true ;  and  to  abstain  from  attacking  him,  when  he  says  any  thing  false  or  perni- 
cious." 

**  Le  vrai  moyen  de  faire  ^crire  utilement  M.  Bayle,  ce  scroit  de  Tattaquer,  lorsqu'il 
eciit  des  bonnes  choses  et  vraies,  car  ce  seroit  le  moyen  de  le  piquer  pour  con- 
tinuer.  Au  lieu  quUl  ne  faudroit  point  Tattaquer  quand  ii  en  dit  de  mauvaises,  car  cela 
Tengagera  k  en  dire  d'autres  aussi  mauvaises  pour  soutenir  les  premieres."  (Tom. 
VI.  p.  273.) 

Leibnitz  elsewhere  says  of  him:  **  Ubi  bene,  nemo  melius.**    (Tom.  I.  p.  257.) 

*  **  The  inequality  of  Bayle's  voluminous  works,"  says  Gibbon,  *'  is  explained  by 
his  alternately  writing  for  himself,  for  the  bookseller,  and  for  posterity ;  and  if  a  se- 
vere critic  would  reduce  him  to  a  single  folio,  that  relic,  like  the  boolu  of  the  sybils, 
would  become  still  more  valuable.    (Gibbon^s  Mem.  p.  50.) 

Mr.  Gibbon  observes  in  another  place,  that,  "  if  Bayle  wrote  his  Dictionary  to 
empty  the  various  collections  he  had  made,  without  any  particular  design,  he  could 
notiiave  chosen  a  better  plan.  It  permitted  him  every  thing,  and  obliged  him  to 
nothing.  By  the  double  ueedom  of  a  Dictionary  and  of  Notes,  he  could  pitch  on 
what  articles  he  pleased,  and  say  what  he  pleased  on  those  articles."  (EixtraiU 
Maiaonnis  de  mes  Lectures,  p.  64.) 

"  How  could  such  a  genius  as  Ba^le,*'  says  the  ss^me  author,  "  employ  three  or 
four  pages,  and  a  great  apparatus  of  learning,  to  examine  whether  AchiUes  was  fed 
with  marrow  only ;  whether  it  was  the  marrow  of  lions  and  stags,  or  that  of  lions 
only,"&c.  ?    (i&ui.  p.  66.) 

For  a  long  and  ihteresting  passage  with  respect  to  Bayle^s  history  and  character, 
sea  Gibbon's  Memoirs^  &c.  Vol.  I.  pp.  49,  50,  51. 
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his  portraits  of  persons  commonly  exhibit  only  the  coars- 
er lineaments  which  obtrude  themselves  on  the  senses 
of  ordinary  observers ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  evince  that 
discriminating  and  divining  eye,  or  that  sympathetic  pen- 
etration into  the  retirements  of  the  heart,  which  lend  to 
every  touch  of  a  master  artist,  the  never  to  be  mistaken 
expression  of  truth  and  nature. 

It  furnishes  some  apology  for  the  unsettled  state  of 
Bayle's  opinions,  that  his  habits  of  thinking  were  formed 
prior  to  the  discoveries  of  the  Newtonian  School.  Neither 
the  vortices  of  Descartes,  nor  the  monads  and  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  of  Leibnitz,  were  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire him  with  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  human 
understanding ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  led,  either 
by  taste  or  by  genius,  to  the  study  of  those  exacter  sci- 
ences in  which  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  others,  had,  in  the 
preceding  age,  made  such  splendid  advances.  In  Ge- 
ometry he  never  proceeded  beyond  a  few  of  the  element- 
ary propositions  ;  and  it  is  even  said  (although  I  appre- 
hend with  little  probability)  that  his  farther  progress 
was  stopped  by  some  defect  in  his  intellectual  powers, 
which  disqualified  him  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  study. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  Bayle  was  the  son  of 
a  Calvinist  minister,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  for 
his  own  profession ;  that  during  the  course  of  his  educa- 
tion in  a  college  of  Jesuits,  he  was  converted  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  persuasion :  *  and  that  finally  he  went  to 
Geneva,  where,  if  he  was  not  recalled  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  he  was  at  least  most  thoroughly  reclaimed  from  the 
errors  of  Popery.f 

*  "  For  the  benefit  of  education,  the  Protestants  were  tempted  to  risk  (heir  chil- 
dren in  the  Catholic  Universities ;  and  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age  young  Bayle  was 
seduced  by  the  arts  and  arguments  of  the  Jesuits  of  Thoulouse.  He  remained  about 
seventeen  months  in  their  hands  a  voluntary  captive."  (Gibbon's  .Altsc.  Works, 
Vol.  I.  p.  49.) 

t  According  to  Gibbon,  *'  the  piety  of  Bayle  was  offended  by  the  excessive  wor- 
ship of  creatures ;  and  tke  study  of  physics  convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of 
transubstantiation,  which  is  abundantly  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  our  senses." 
(/&u2.p.  49.) 

The  same  author,  speaking  of  his  own  conversion  from  Popery,  observes  (aAer 
allowing  to  his  preceptor  Mr.  Pavillard,  "  a  handsome  share  "  of  the  honor,)  "  that 
it  was  principally  effected  by  his  private  reflections  ;  "  adding  the  following  veiy 
curious  acknowledgment :   **  I  still  remember  my  soKtary  transport  at  the  discovery 
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To  these  early  fluctuations  in  his  religious  creed,  may 
be  ascribed  his  singularly  accurate  knowledge  of  contro- 
versial theology,  and  of  the  lives  and  tenets  of  the  raost 
distinguished  divines  of  both  churches, — a  knowledge 
much  more  minute  than  a  person  of  his  talents  could  well 
be  supposed  to  accumulate  from  the  mere  impulse  of  lit- 
erary curiosity.  In  these  respects  he  exhibits  a  striking 
)'esemblance  to  the  historiiin  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire :  Nor  is  the  parallel  between  them 
less  exact  in  the  similar  effects  produced  on  their  minds, 
by  the  polemical  cast  of  their  juvenile  studies.  Their 
common  propensity  to  indulge  in  indecency  is  not  so  easily 
explicable.  In  neither  does  it  seem  to  have  originated 
in  the  habits  of  a  dissolute  youth ;  but  in  the  wantonness 
of  a  polluted  and  distempered  imagination.  Bayle,  it  is 
well  known,  led  the  life  of  an  anchoret ;  *  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  pen  is,  on  that  very  account,  the  more 
reprehensible.  But  (every  thing  considered)  the  gross- 
ness  of  Gibbon  is  certainly  the  more  unaccountable,  and 
perhaps  the  more  unpardonable  of  the  two.f 

On  the  mischievous  tendency  of  Bayle's  work  to  un- 
settle the  principles  of  superficial  readers,  and  (what  is 
worse)  to  damp  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  youth,  by  shak- 

of  a  phUosophieal  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstaniiaHon  ;  that  the 
text  of  Scripture,  which  seems  to  inculcate  the  real  presence,  is  attested  only  by  a 
single  sense— our  sight ;  while  the  real  presence  itself  is  disproved  by  three  of  our 
senses — the  sight,  the  touch,  and  the  taste.  ( Ibid,  p.  58.)  That  this  "  phUosophiecd 
argument"  should  have  had  any  influence  on  the  mind  of  Gibbon,  even  at  the  early 
period  of  life  when  he  made  "  the  discovery,"  would  appear  highly  improbable,  iif 
the  fact  were  not  attested  by  himself;  but  as  for  Bayle,  whose  logical  acumen  was 
of  a  far  harder  and  keener  edge,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  conceive,  **that  the 
study  of  physics  "  was  at  all  necessary  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  absurdity  of  the  real 
presence;  or  that  he  would  not  at  once  have  perceived  the  futility  of  appealing  to  our 
senses  or  to  our  reason,  against  an  article  of  faith  which  professedly  disclaims  the 
authority  of  both. 

*  **  Chaste  dans  ses  mceurs,  grave  dans  ses  discours,  sobre  dans  ses  alimens,  austere 
dans  son  genre  de  vie."  (Portrait  de  Bayle  par  M.  Saurin,  dans  son  Sermon  sur 
Taccord  de  la  religion  avec  la  politique.) 

t  In  justice  to  Bayle,  and  also  to  Gibbon,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  over  the 
most  offensive  passages  in  their  works  they  have  drawn  the  veil  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages. It  was  reserved  for  the  translators  of  the  Historical  and  CrUical  DieUon- 
ary  to  tear  this  veil  assunder,  and  to  expose  the  indelicacy  of  their  author  to  every 
curious  eye.  It  is  impossible  to  observe  the  patient  industry  and  fidelity  with  which 
they  have  executed  this  part  of  their  task,  without  feelings  of  indignation  and  disgust. 
For  such  an  outrage  on  taste  and  decorum,  their  tedious  fmd  feeble  attacks  on  the 
Meuotcheism  of  Bayle  offer  but  a  poor  compensation.  Of  all  Bayle's  suspected  her« 
edesy  it  was  perhaps  that  which  stood  the  least  in  need  of  a  serious  refutation ;  and, 
if  the  case  had  been  otherwise,  their  incompetency  to  contend  with  such  an  adver- 
saiy  would  have  only  injured  the  cause  which  they  professed  to  defend. 
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iiig  their  faith  in  the  reality  of  virtue,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enlarge.     The  fact  is  indisputable,  and  is  ad- , 
mitted  even  by  his  most  partial  admirers.     It  may  not  be 
equally  useless  to  remark  the  benefits  which  (whether 
foreseen  or  not  by  the  author,  is  of  little  consequence) 
have  actually  resulted  to  literature  from  his  indefatigable 
labors.     One  thing  will,  I  apprehend,  be  very  generally 
granted  in  his  favor,  that,  if  he  has  taught  men  to  suspend 
their  judgment,  he  has  taught  them  also  to  think  and  to 
reason  for  themselves ;  a  lesson  which  appeared  to  a  late 
philosophical  divine  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  sug- 
gest to  him  a  doubt,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for 
authors  to  state  nothing  but  premises,  and  to  leave  to  their 
readers  the  task  of  forming  their  own  conclusions.*    Nor 
can  Bayle  be  candidly  accused  of  often  discovering  a  par- 
tiality for  any  particular  sect  of  philosophers.     He  opposes 
Spinoza  and  Hobbes  with  the  same  spirit  and  ability,  and 
apparently  with  the  same  good  faith,  with  which  he  con- 
troverts the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras  and  of  Plato.     Even 
the  ancient  sceptics,  for  whose  mode  of  philosophizing  he 
might  be  supposed  to  have  felt  some  degree  of  tender- 
ness, are  treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  most  ex- 
travagant of  the  dogmatists.     He  has  been  often  accused 
of  a  leaning  to  the  most  absurd  of  all  systems,  that  of 
the  Mauicheans ;   and  it  must  be  owned,  that  there  is 
none  in  defence  of  which  he  has  so  often  and  so  ably  f 
exerted  his  talents  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  when 
he  does  so,  it  is  not  from  any  serious  faith  which  he  at- 
taches to  it  (perhaps  the  contrary  supposition  would  be 
nearer  the  truth,)  but  from  the  peculiarly  ample  field 
which  it  opened  for  the  display  of  his  controversial  sub- 
tlety, and  of  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation.l     In  one  passage  he  has  pronounced  with  a 

*  See  the  preface  to  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons. 

t  Particularly  in  the  article  entitled  Paulieians. 

X  One  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  those  who  undertook  a  replv  to  the 
passages  in  Bayle  which  seem  to  favor  Manicheism,  candidly  acauits  him  of  any  se- 
rious design  to  recommend  that  system  to  his  readers.  "  £n  repondant  aux  objec- 
tions Manich^enes,  je  ne  pr^tends'faire  aucun  tort  a  M.  Bayle:  qui  je  ne soup^onne 
nullement  de  les  favoriser.  Je  suls  persuade  qu'il  n*a  pris  la  liberty  philosophique  de 
dire,  en  bien  des  rencontres,  le  pour  etle  contre,  sans  rien  dissimuler,  que  pour  don- 
ner  de  Texerdce  a  ceux  que  entendent  les  mati&res  qu'il  traite,  et  non  pour  favoriser 
ceux  dont  il  explique  les  raisons."  {Parrhanana,  ou  Pensee$  JHoersei,  p.  S09» 
par  M.  Le  Clerc,  Amsterdam,  1699.) 
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tone  of  decision  which  he  seldom  assumes,  that  ^^  it  is  ab- 
•surd,  indefensible,  and  inconsistent  with  the  regularity 
and  order  of  the  universe  ;  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
it  are  liable  to  be  retorted  ;  and  that,  granting  it  to  be 
true,  it  would  afford  no  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  ques- 
tion.*'* The  apparent  zeal  with  which,  on  various  oc- 
casions, he  has  taken  up  its  defence,  may,  I  think,  be 
reasonably  accounted  for,  by  the  favorable  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  measuring  his  logical  powers  with  those 
of  Leibni(fe.t 

To  these  considerations  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  progress  of  the  sciences  since  Bayle's 
time,  the  unlimited  scepticism  commonly,  and  perhaps 
justly  imputed  to  him,  is  much  less  likely  to  mislead  than 
it  was  a  century  ago ;  while  the  value  of  his  researches, 
and  of  his  critical  reflections,  becomes  every  day  more  con- 
spicuous, in  proportion  as  more  enlarged  views  of  nature, 
and  of  human  affairs,  enable  us  to  combine  together  that 
mass  of  rich  but  indigested  materials,  in  the  compilation 
of  which  his  own  opinions  and  principles  seem  to  have 
been  totally  lost.  Neither  comprehension,  indeed,  nor 
generalization,  nor  metaphysical  depth,|  are  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  characteristical  attributes  of  his  genius, 
iar  less  does  he  ever  anticipate,  by  the  moral  lights  of 
the  soul,  the  slow  and  hesitating  decisions  of  the  under- 
standing ;  or  touch  with  a  privileged  hand  those  myste- 
rious chords  to  which  all  the  social  sympathies  of  our 

*  See  the  iUostration  upon  the  Sceptics  at  the  end  of  the  Dictionary-. 

t  This  supposition  may  be  thought  inconsbtent  with  the  well  known  fact,  that 
the  Th^odicee  of  Leibnitz  was  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Bayle.  But  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  Bayle  had  previously  entered  the  lists  with  Leibnitz  in  the 
article  Rorarius,  where  he  had  urged  some  very  acute  and  forcible  objections 
against  the  scheme  of  pre-estabHsJied  harmony  ;  a  scheme  wh  ch  leads  so  naturally 
and  obviously  to  that  of  optimism,  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  ground 
Leibnitz  was  likely  to  take  in  defending  his  principles.  The  great  aim  oi  Bayle 
seems  to  have  been  to  provoke  Leibnitz  to  unfold  the  whole  of  his  system  and  of  its 
necessary  consequences ;  well  knowing  what  advantages  in  the  management  of  such 
a  controversy  would  be  on  the  side  of  we  assailant. 

The  tribute  paid  by  Leibnitz  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  antagonist  deserves 
to  be  quoted.  **  Sperandum  est,  Bcelium  luminibus  illis  nunc  circumdari,  quod  terris 
negatum  est :  cum  credibile  sit,  bonam  voluntatem  ei  nequaquam  defuisse.'* 

*"  Candidus  insuetum  miraiur  Hmen  Olympi, 
Sub  pedibusque  videt  nubes  et  stdera  Daphnis." 

i  I  speak  of  that  metaphysical  depth  which  is  the  exclusive  result  of  what  Newton 
called  PatierU  Thinking,  In  logical  quickness,  and  metaphysical  subtlety,  Bayle 
haa  never  been  surpassed. 
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frame  are  responsive.  Had  his  ambitioD,  however,  been 
more  exalted,  or  his  philanthropy  more  warm  and  diffu- 
sive, he  would  probably  have  attempted  less  than  he  ac- 
tually accomplished ;  nor  would  he  have  stooped  to  en- 
joy that  undisputed  pre-eminence  which  the  public  voice 
has  now  unanimously  assigned  hiip?  among  those  inestim- 
able though  often  ill-requited  authors,  whom  Johnson  has 
called  "  the  pioneers  of  literature." 

The  suspense  of  judgment  which  Bayle's  Dictionary 
inspires  with  respect  to  facts,  is,  perhaps,  still  nfore  useful 
that  than  which  it  encourages  in  matters  of  abstract  rea- 
soning. Fontenelle  certainly  went  much  too  far,  when 
he  said  of  history,  that  it  was  only  a  collection  of  Fables 
Convenues ; — a  most  significant  and  happy  phrase,  to 
which  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  do  justice  in  an  English 
version.  But,  though  Fontenelle  pushed  his  maxim  to 
an  extreme,  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  important  truth 
in  the  remark ;  and  of  this  I  believe  every  person's  con- 
viction will  be  stronger,  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  books  is  profound  and  extensive. 

Of  the  various  lessons  of  historical  scepticism  to  be 
learned  from  Bayle,  there  is  none  more  practically  valua- 
ble (more  especially  in  such  revolutionary  times  as  we 
have  witnessed)  than  that  which  relates  to  the  biograph- 
ical portraits  of  distinguished  persons,  when  drawn  bj 
their  theological  and  political  opponents.  In  illustration 
of  this,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  copious  and  instructive 
extracts  which  he  has  produced  from  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  concerning  the  lives,  and  still  more  concerning 
the  deaths,  of  Luther,  Knox,*  Buchanan,  and  various 
other  leaders  or  partisans  of  the  Reformation.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  well-informed  Protestant  to  read 
these  extracts,  without  indulging  a  smile  at  their  incredi- 
ble absurdity,  if  every  feeling  of  levity  were  not  lost  in  a 
sentiment  of  deep  indignation  at  the  effrontery  and  false- 
hood of  their  authors.  In  stating  this  observation,  I  have 
taken  my  examples  from  Roman  Catholic  libellers,  with- 
out any  illiberal  prejudices  against  the  members  of  that 
church.     The  injustice  done  by  Protestants  to  some  of 

*  See  Note  (M  m.) 
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the  conscientious  defenders  of  the  old  faith  has  been,  in 
all  probability,  equally  great ;  but  this  we  have  no  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  here,  by  the  same  direct  evidence 
to  which  we  can  fortunately  appeal,  in  vindication  of  the 
three  characters  mentioned  above.  With  the  history  of 
two  of  them  every  person  in  this  country  is  fully  ac- 
quainted ;  and  I  have  purposely  selected  them  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  as  their  names  alone  are  sufficient  to 
cover  witbdisgrace  the  memory  of  their  calumniators.^ 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Bayle,  Fontenelle  be- 
gan to  attract  the  notice  of  Europe.f  I  class  them  to- 
gether on  account  of  the  mighty  influence  of  both  on  the 
literary  taste  of  their  contemporaries ;  an  influence  in 
neither  case  founded  on  any  claims  to  original  genius,  or 
to  important  improvements ;  but  on  the  attractions  which 
they  possessed  in  common  (though  in  very  different 
ways)  as  popular  writers ;  and  on  the  easy  and  agreeable 
access  which  their  works  opened  to  the  opinions  and 
speculations  of  the  learned.  Nor  do  I  depart  so  far,  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  from  the  order  of  chronology, 
in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  For  though  Fon- 
tenelle survived  almost  to  our  own  times  (having  very 
nearly  completed  a  century  at  the  time  of  his  death,)  the 
interval  between  his  birth  and  that  of  Bayle  was  only  ten 
years,  and  he  had  actually  published  several  volumes,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  before  the  Dictionary  of  Bayle  ap- 
peared. 

But  ray  chief  reason  for  connecting  Fontenelle  rather 
with  the  contemporaries  of  his  youth  than  with  those  of 
his  old  age  is,  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  left  far  behind  in  his  philosophical  creed   (for  he 

*  or  a1)  Bayle*8  works,  "  the  most  useful  and  the  least  sceptical,"  according;  to 
Gibbon,  "  is  his  Commentcdre  PkUosophique  on  these  words  of  the  Gospel,  Compel 
them  to  come  in.** 

*  The  great  object  of  this  commentary  is  to  establish  the  general  principles  of  Toler- 
ation, and  to  remonstrate  with  the  members  of  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  in- 
consistency of  their  refusing  to  those  they  esteem  heretics,  the  same  indulgence 
which  they  claim  for  themselves  in  Catholic  countries.  The  work  is  diffuse  and 
rambling,  like  all  Bayle's  compositions  ;  but  the  matter  is  excellent,  and  well  deserves 
the  praise  which  Gibbon  has  bestowed  on  it. 

I  Bayle  died  in  1706.  Fontenelle's  first  work  in  prose  {the  Dialoguet  of  the 
Dead)  was  published  as  early  as  1688,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  his  Converea- 
tione  on  the  PhtraUiy  of  Worlds, 

VOL.  VI.  38 
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never  renounced  his  faith  as  a  Cartesian  *)  by  those  very 
pupils  to  whose  minds  he  had  given  so  powerful  an  im- 
pulse, and  whom  he  had  so  long  taught  by  his  example, 
the  art  (till  then  unknown  in  modern  times)  of  blending 
the  truths  of  the  severer  sciences  with  the  lights  and 
graces  of  eloquence.  Even  this  eloquence^  once  so  much 
admired,  had  ceased,  before  his  death,  to  be  regarded  as 
a  model,  and  was  fast  giving  w^ay  to  the  purer  and  more 
manly  taste  in  writing,  recommended  by  the»  precepts, 
and  exemplified  in  the  historical  compositions  of  Voltaire. 
Fontenelle  was  a  nephew  of  the  great  Corneille  ;  but 
his  genius  was,  in  many  respects,  very  strongly  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  the  author  of  the  Cid.  Of  this  he  has 
himself  enabled  us  to  judge,  by  the  feeble  and  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  in  dramatic  poetry,  by  which  he  was  first 
known  to  the  world.  In  these,  indeed,  as  in  all  his  pro- 
ductions, there  is  an  abundance  of  ingenuity,  of  elegance, 
and  of  courtly  refinement ;  but  not  the  faintest  vestige  of 
the  mens  divinior^  or  of  that  sympathy  with  the  higher 
and  nobler  passions,  which  enabled  Corneille  to  reanimate 
and  to  reproduce  on  the  stage  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  circumstance,  however,  which  more  pecu- 
liarly marks  and  distinguishes  his  writings,  is  the  Fretich 
mould  in  which  education  and  habit  seem  to  have  recast 
all  the  original  features  of  bis  mind  ; — identifying,  at  the 
same  time,  so  perfectly  the  impressions  of  art  with  the 
workmanship  of  nature,  that  one  would  think  the  Paris- 
ian, as  well  as  the  man,  had  started  fresh  and  finished 
from  her  creative  hand.  Even  in  his  Conversations  on 
the  Plurality  of  tVorldsy  the  dry  discussions  with  the 
Marchioness  about  the  now  forgotten  vortices  of  Descar- 

*  Excepting  on  a  few  metaphysical  points.  The  chief  of  these  were,  the  que«- 
don  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  that  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  lower 
animals.  On  the  forn;)er  of  these  subjects  he  has  said  explicitly :  **  L'Ancienne 
Philosophic  n'a  pas  toujours  eu  tort.  EHe  a  soutenu  que  tout  ce  qui  ^toit  dans  I'es- 
prit  avoit  paaai  par  le  sent,  et  nous  n'aurions  pas  mal  fait  de  conserver  cela  d'elleft" 
(Fragment  of  an  intended  TYeatise  on  the  Human  Mind.)  On  another  occasion, 
he  states  his  own  opinion  on  this  point,  in  language  coinciding  exactly  with  that  of 
Gassendi.  "  A  force  d*op^rer  sur  les  premieres  idees  form^es  par  les  sens,  d*y  ajou- 
ier,  d*en  retrancher,  de  les  rendre  de  particuli^res  universelies,  d'universelles  plus 
universeiles  encore,  Tesprlt  les  rend  si  dijfferentes  de  ce  qu'eiles  ^toieot  d*abord,  qu'on 
a  quelquefois  peine  a  reconnoitre  leur  origine.  Cependant  qui  voudra  prendre  le  fil 
etie  Buivre  exactement,  retoumera  toigours  de  Tid^e  la  plus  sublime  etlapluseloT^e» 
a  quelque  id^e  sensible  et  grossidre." 
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tes,  are  enlivened  throughout  by  a  never-failing  spirit  of 
light  and  national  gallantry,  which  will  for  ever  render 
them  an]  amusing  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  author.  The  gallantry,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  often  strained  and  aifected  ;  but  the 
affectation  sits  so  well  on  Fontenelle,  that  he  would  ap- 
pear less  easy  and  graceful  without  it. 

The  only  other  production  of  Fontenelle's  youtH  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed  is  his  History  of  Oracles ;  a  work 
of  which  fhe  aim  w^as,  to  combat  the  popular  belief  that 
the  oracles  of  antiquity  were  uttered  by  evil  spirits,  and 
that  all  these  spirits  became  dumb  at  the  moment  of  the 
Christian  aera.  To  this  work  Fontenelle  contributed 
little  more  than  the  agreeable  and  lively  form  in  which 
he  gave  it  to  the  world  ;  the  chief  materials  being  de- 
rived from  a  dull  and  prolix  dissertation  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  a  learned  Dutchman.  The  publication  excited 
a  keen  opposition  among  divines,  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant ;  and,  in  particular,  gave  occasion  to  a  very  angry, 
and  (it  is  said)  not  contemptible  criticism,  from  a  memberof 
the  Society  of  Jesuits.*  It  is  mentioned  by  La  Harpe,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  rapid  change  in  men's  opinions  which 
took  place  during  Fontenelle's  life,  that  a  book  which,  in 
his  youth,  was  censured  for  its  impiety,  was  regarded 
before  his  death  as  a  proof  of  his  respect  for  religion. 

The  most  solid  basis  of  Fontenelle's  fame  is  his  History 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences^  and  his  Eloges  of  the  Acade- 
micians. Both  of  these  works,  but  more  especially  the 
latter,  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  charms  of 
his  former  publications,  and  are  written  in  a  much  simpler 
and  better  taste  than  any  of  the  others.  The  materials, 
besides,  are  of  inestimable  value,  as  succinct  and  authen- 
tic records  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  periods  in  the 

*  To  this  criticisiii  the  only  reply  made  by  Fontenelle  was  a  single  sentence, 
which  he  addressed  to  a  Jownalisti  who  had  urged  him  to  take  up  arms  in  his  own  . 
defence.  "  Je  laisserai  mon  censeur  jouir  en  paix  de  son  triomphe ;  je  consens  que 
le'diable  ait  ^t^  prophete,  puisque  le  J^suite  le  veut^et  qu'il  croit  cela  plus  ortho- 
doie.'*  (D*Alembert>  Eloge  de  La  Matte.)  We  are  told  by  D'AIembert,  that  the 
silence  of  Fontenelle,  on  this  occasion,  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  La  Motte. 
"  Fontenelle,  bien  tent^  de  terrasser  son  adversaire  par  la  facility  qu*il  y  trouvoit,  fut 
retenue  par  les  avis  prudens  de  La  Motte ;  cet  ami  lui  fit  craindre  de  s'ali^ner  par  sa 
r^ponse  une  soci^t^  qui  s'appelloit  Ugum,  quand  on  avoit  affaire  au  dernier  de  ses 
membres."  The  advice  merits  the  attention  of  philosophers  in  all  countries,  for  th« 
spirit  of  Jesuitism  is  not  confined  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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history  of  the  human  mind ;  and  are  distinguished  by  a 
rare  impartiality  towards  the  illustrious  dead,  of  all  coua* 
tries,  and  of  all  persuasions.  The  philosophical  reflec- 
tions, too,  which  the  author  has  most  skilfully  interwoven 
with  his  literary  details,  discover  a  depth  and  justness  of 
understanding  far  beyond  the  promise  of  his  juvenile 
Essays ;  and  afford  many  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  his 
logical  views,*  as  well  as  of  his  acute  and  fine  discrimi- 
nation of  the  varieties  and  shades  of  character,  both  in- 
tellectual and  moral. 

The  chief  and  distinguishing  merit  of  Fontenelle,  as 
the  historian  of  the  Academy,  is  the  happy  facility  with 
which  he  adapts  the  most  abstruse  and  refined  specula- 
tions to  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  readers.  Nor  is 
this  excellence  purchased  by  any  sacrifice  of  scientific 
precision.  What  he  aims  at  is  nothing  more  than  an 
outline  ;  but  this  outline  is  always  executed  with  the  firm 
and  exact  hand  of  a  master.  ^^  When  employed  in  com- 
position," he  has  somewhere  said,  <^  my  first  concern  is 
to  be  certain  that  I  myself  understand  what  I  am  about 
to  write ; "  and  on  the  utility  of  this  practice  every  page 
of  his  Historical  Memoirs  may  serve  as  a  comment.f 

As  a  writer  of  Eloges,  he  has  not  been  equalled  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  hazard  my  own  opinion)  by  any  ot  his 
countrymen.  Some  of  those,  indeed,  by  D'Alembert 
and  by  Condorcet,  manifest  powers  of  a  far  higher  order 

*  An  instance  of  this  which  happens  at  present  to  lecur  to  my  memory,  may  serve 
to  iltustiate  and  to  confirm  the  above  remark.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  its  co* 
incidence  with  the  views  which  gave  birth  to  the  new  nomenclature  in  chemistry. 

**  If  languages  had  been  the  work  of  philosophers,  they  might  certainly  be  more 
easily  learned.  Philosophers  would  have  established  everywhere  a  systematical 
uniformity,  which  would  have  proved  a  safe  and  infallible  guide ;  and  the  manner  of 
forming  a  derivative  word,  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  have  suggested  its 
signification.  The  uncivilized  nations,  who  are  the  first  authors  of  languages,  fell  nat- 
wsUy  into  that  notion  with  respect  to  certain  temunatiafis,  all  of  which  have  some 
cotomon  property  or  virtue ;  but  that  advantage,  unknown  to  those  who  had  it  in 
their  hands,  was  not  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent" 

f  From  this  praise,  however,  must  be  excepted,  the  mysterious  jargon  in  which 
(after  the  example  of  some  oi  his  contemporaries)  he  has  indulged  himself  in  speak- 
ins  of  the  geometiy  and  calculus  of  infinities.  «*  Nous  le  disons  avec  peine,"  says 
D^lembert,  **  et  sans  vouloir  dutraser  les  manes  d*un  homme  c^lebre  qui  n'est  plus, 
tl  n*y  a  peut>^tre  point  d'ouvrage  on  l*on  trouve  des  preuves  plus  fir^quent  de  Tabus 
de  la  m^Uphysique,  Que  dans  I'ouvimee  tr^  eonnu  de  M.  Fontenelle,  qui  a  pour 
titre  EUmen»  de  la  GionUirie  de  FMJmi  ;  ouvrage  dont  la  lecture  est  d'autant  plus 
dang^reuse  aux  jeunas  g^om^tres  que  Fautenr  y  prtente  les  sophismes  avec  une 
soite  d'^ltomce  et  de  grace,  doot  le  sujet  m  peioiesoit  pes  snsceptiUe.  Milangee, 
lw.TomrV.p.a64.  *  r^  r^  r 
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than  belonged  to  Fontevelle  ;  but  neither  of  these  writers 
possessed  Fontenelle's  incommunicable  art  of  interesting 
the  curiosity  and  the  feelings  of  his  readers  in  the  for- 
tunes of  every  individual  whom  he  honored  by  his  notice. 
In  this  art  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded better,  had'  they  imitated  Fontenelle's  self-denial 
in  sacrificing  the  fleeting  praise  of  brilliant  coloring,  to 
the  fidelity  and  lasting  eflfect  of  their  portraits ;  a  self- 
denial  which  in  him  was  the  more  meritorious,  as  his 
great  ambition  plainly  was  to  unite  the  reputation  of  a 
bel-esprit  with  that  of  a  philosopher.  A  justly  celebrated 
academician  of  the  present  times  (M.  Cuvier),  who  has 
evidently  adopted  Fontenelle  as  bis  .model,  hai^  accord- 
ingly given  an  interest  and  truth  to  his  Eloges,  which  the 
public  had  long  ceased  to  expect  in  that  species  of  com- 
position.* 

But  the  principal  charip  of  Fontenelle's  Eloges  arises 
from  the  pleasing  pictures  which  they  every  where  pre- 
sent of  genius  and  learning  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  life. 
In  this  respect,  it  has  been  justly  said  of  them  by  M. 
Suard,t  that^^  they  form  the  noblest  monument  ever  rais- 
ed to  the  glory  of  the  sciences  and  of  letters."  Fonte- 
nelle himself,  in  his  Eloge  of  Varignoriy  after  remarking, 
that  in  Am  the  simplicity  of  his  character  was  only  equal- 
led by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  finely  adds,  ^^  I  have 
already  bestowed  so  often  the  same  praise  on  other  mem- 
bers of  this  Academy,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
is  not  less  due  to  the  individuals,  than  to  the  sciences 
which  they  cultivated  in  common."  What  a  proud  reply 
does  this  reflection  afibrd  to  the  Machiavellian  calumnia- 
tors of  philosophy !  • 

The  influence  of  these  two  works  of  Fontenelle  on  the 

*  D*A]embert,  in  his  iDgenious  parallel  of  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte,  has  made  a  re- 
mark on  Fontenelle's  style  when  he  aims  at  simplicity,  of  the  justness  of  which 
Ffefuh  Clitics  alone  are  competent  judges.  "  L*un  et  Tautre  ont  ^crit  en  prose 
avec  beaucoup  de  clart^,  d*^l^gance,  de  simplicity  roeme  :  mais  La  Motte  avec  une 
simplicity  plus  naturelle,  et  Fontenelle  avec  une  siroplicite  plus  ^tudi^  :  Car  la  sim- 
plicite  psut  Tetre,  et  d^s  lors  elle  devient  mani^re,  et  cesse  d'etre  module."  An 
idea  very  similar  to  this  is  happily  expressed  by  Congreve,  in  his  portrait  ofAmoret : 

"  Coquet  and  coy  at  once  her  air. 

Both  studied,  though  both  seem  neglected ; 
CareleMS  the  u  toith  artful  earej 
AffteUng  to  $eem  unajfected,'* 

t  JVotice  stir  la  Vie  et  Us  Ecrits  du  Doeteur  Robertson.    (Paris,  1817.) 
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Studied  of  the  rising  generation  all  over  Europe,  can  be 
conceived  by  those  alone  who  have  compared  them  with 
similar  productions  of  an  earlier  date.  Sciences  which 
had  long  been  immured  in  colleges  and  cloisters,  began 
at  length  to  breathe  the  ventilated  and  wholesome  air  of 
social  life.  The  union  of  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts,  so 
much  boasted  of  in  the  schools  of  ancient  Greece,  seem- 
ed to  promise  a  speedy  and  invigorating  revival.  Geom- 
etry, Mechanics,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Morals,  be- 
came objects  of  pursuit  in  courts  and  in  camps ;  the 
accomplishments  of  a  scholar  grew  more  and  more  into 
repute  among  the  other  characteristics  of  a  gentleman : 
and  (what  was  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  world) 
the  learned  discovered  the  secret  of  cultivating  the  graces 
of  writing,  as  a  necessary  passport  to  truth,  in  a  refined 
but  dissipated  age. 

Nor  was  this  change  of  manners  confined  to  one  of  the 
sexes.  The  other  sex,  to  whom  nature  has  entrusted  the 
first  developement  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers, 
and  who  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  chief  medium 
through  which  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  continued  from 
generation  to  generation,  shared  also  largely  in  the  gene- 
ral improvement.  Fontenelle  aspired  above  all  things  to 
be  the  philosopher  of  the  Parisian  circles  ;  and  certainly 
contributed  not  a  little  to  diffulse  a  taste  for  useful  knowl- 
edge among  women  of  all  conditions  in  France,  by 
bringing  it  into  vogue  among  the  higher  classes.  A 
reformation  so  great  and  so  sudden  could  not  possibly 
take  place,  without  giving  birth  to  much  affectation,  ex- 
travagance, and  folly ;  but  the  whole  analogy  of  human 
affairs  encourages  us  to  hope,  that  the  inconveniences  and 
evils  connected  with  it  will  be'partial  and  temporary,  and 
its  beneficial  results  permanent  and  progressive.^ 

*  Among  the  various  other  respects  in  which  Fontenelle  contributed  to  the  infel- 
lectual  improvement  of  his  countrymen,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  writers  in  France  who  diverted  the  attention  of  metaphysicians  from  the 
old  topics  of  scholastic  discussion,  to  a  philosophical  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  the  fine  arts.  Various  original  hints  upon  these  subjects  are  scattered  over  his 
works :  but  the  most  favorable  specimens  oi  his  talents  for  this  very  delicate  species 
of  analysis  are  to  be  found  in  his  Dissertation  on  Pastorals,  and  in  his  Theory  con^ 
ceming  the  Delight  toe  derive  from  Tragedy,*    His  speculations,  indeed,  are  not 

*  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hume,  "  there  is  not  a  finer  piece  of  criticism  thanFon- 
tenelle's  Dissertation  on  Pastorals  y  in  which,  by  a  number  of  reflections  and  phi- 
losophical reasonings,  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  just  medium  between  Simplicity  and 
Refinement,  which  is  suitable  to  that  species  of  poetry.'* 
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Among  the  various  moral  defects  imputed  to  Fonte- 
nelle,  that  of  a  complete  apathy  and  insensibility  to  all 
concerns  but  his  own  is  by  far  the  most  prominent.  A 
letter  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  written  immediately  after 
Fontenelle's  death,  but  not  published  till  lately,  has  given 
a  new  circulation  in 'this  country  to  some  anecdotes  inju- 
rious to  his  memory,  which  had  long  ago  fallen  into  ob- 
livion or  contencipt  in  France.  The  authority,  however, 
of  this  adventurer,  who  earned  his  subsistence  by  col- 
lecting and  retailing,  for  the  amusement  of  a  German 
Prince,  the  literary  scandal  of  Paris,  is  not  much  to  be 
relied  on  in  estimating  a  character  with  which  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  bad  any  opportunity  of  becoming  per- 
sonally acquainted ;  more  especially  as,  during  Fonte- 
nelle's long  decline,  the  great  majprity  of  men  of  letters 
in  France  were  disposed  to  throw  his  merits  into  the 
shade,  as  an  acceptable  homage  to  the  risitig  and  more 
dazzling  glories  of  Voltaire.*     It  is  in  the  Academical 

always  just  and  satisfactory ;  but  they  are  seldom  deficient  in  novelty  or  refinement. 
Their  principal  fault,  perhaps,  arises  from  the  author^s  disposition  to  carry  his  refine- 
ments too  far;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  theories  became  chargeable  with  that 
sort  of  sublimated  ingenuity  which  the  French  epithet  JUambiqtke  expresses  more 
precisely  and  forcibly  than  any  word  in  our  language. 

Something  of  the  same  philosophical  spirit  maybe  traced  in  Fene1on*s  Dialogues 
on  Eloquence,  and  in  his  Letter  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry.  The  former  of  tnese 
treatises,  besides  its  merits  as  a  speculative  discussion,  contains  various  practical 
hints,  well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  those  who  aspire  to  eminence  as  public  speak- 
ers ;  and  of  which  the  most  apparently  trifling  claim  some  regard,  as  the  results  of 
the  author's  reflections  upon  an  art  which  few  ever  practised  with  greater  success. 

Let  me  add,  that  both  of  these  eminent  men  (who  may  be  regarded  as  the  fathers 
of  philosophical  criticism  in  France)  were  zealous  partisans  and  admirers  of  the  Car- 
tesian metaphysics.  It  is  this  critical  branch  of  metaphysical  science  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  most  successfully  cultivated  by  French  writers ;  although  too  many 
of  them  have  been  infected  (after  the  example  of  Fontenelle)  with  the  disease  of 
sickly  and  of  hyper'tnciaphysical  subtlety. 

From  this  censure,  however,  must  be  excepted  the  Abbe  Dubos,  whose  CriticcU 
Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive 
works  thai  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth.  Ferw  books  are  better  calculated  for 
leading  their  minds  gradually  from  literature  to  philosophy.  The  author's  theories, 
if  not  always  profound  or  just,  are  in  general  marked  with  good  sense  as  well  as  with 
ingenuity ;  and  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are  so  peculiarly  attractive,  as  to  fix 
the  attention  even  of  those  readers  who  have  but  little  relish  for  speculative  discus- 
sions. **  Ce  qui  fait  la  bont^  de  cet  ouvrage,"  says  Voltaire,  "  c'est  quMl  n*y  a  que 
peu  d'erreurs,  et  beaucoup  de  reflexions  vraies,  nouvcUes,  et  profondes.  11  manque 
cependant  d'ordre,  et  sur-tout  de  precision  ;  il  auroit  pu  etre  ecrit  avec  plus  de  feu, 
de  grace,  et  d'^Ugance ;  mais  Vierioain  pense  et  fait  penser,**    (Siicle  de  Louis 

*  As  to  Voltaire  himself,  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  honor,  that  though  there 
seems  never  to  have  been  much  cordiality  between  him  and  Fontenelle,  he  had  yet 
the  magnanimity  to  give  a  place  to  this  Nestor  of  French  literature  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  eminent  persons  who  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. :  a  tribute  of  respect 
the  more  flattering,  as  it  is  the  suigle  instance  in  which  he  has  departed  from  hie 
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Memoirs  of  D'Alembert  and  Condorcet  (neither  of  whom 
can  be  suspected  of  any  unjust  prejudice  against  Voltaire, 
but  who  were  both  too  candid  to  sacrifice  truth  to  party 
feelings)  that  we  ought  to  search  for  Fontenelle's  real 
portrait :  *  Or  rather  (if  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Hutcheson 
has  some  where  remarked,  that  ^^inen  have  commonly 
the  good  or  bad  qualities  which  they  ascribe  to  mankind '') 
the  most  faithful  Eloge  on  Fontenelle  himself  is  to  be 
found  in  those  which  he  has  pronounced  upon  others. 

That  the  character  of  Fontenelle  would  have  been 
more  amiable  and  interesting,  had  his  virtues  been  less 
the  result  of  cold  and  prudent  calculation,  it  is  impossible 
to  dispute.  But  his  conduct  through  life  was  pure  and 
blameless ;  and  the  happy  serenity  of  his  temper,  which 
prolonged  his  life  till  he  had  almost  completed  his  hun- 
dredth year,  served  as  the  best  comment  on  the  spirit  of 
that  mild  and  benevolent  philosophy,  of  which  he  had 
labored  so  long  to  extend  the  empire. 

It  is  a  circumstance  almost  singular  in  his  history,  that, 
since  the  period  of  his  death,  his  reputation,  both  as  a 
man  and  as  an  author,  has  been  gradually  rising.  The 
fact  has  been  as  remarkably  the  reverse  with  most  of 
those  who  have  calumniated  his  memory. 

fineral  rule  of  excluding  from  his  list  the  names  of  all  his  limine  cootemponiries. 
ven  Fontenelle's  most  devoted  admirers  oufi^ht  to  be  satisfied  wim  the  liberality  of 
Voltaire's  eulogy,  in  which,  after  pronouncing  Fontenelle  '<the  most  universal 
genius  which  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  had  produced,"  he  thus  sums  np  bis  merits 
as  an  author :  "  Enfin  on  Fa  regard^  comme  le  premier  des  hommes  dans  Tart 
nouveau  de  r^pandre  de  la  lumi^re  et  dea  graces  sur  les  sciences  abstraites,  et  U  a 
eu  du  m^rite  dans  tous  les  autres  genres  qu*il  a  trait^s.  Tant  de  talcns  ont  ^t^ 
soutenus  par  laconnoissance  des  langues  et  de  Thistoire,  elila  eti  saru  eorUredU 
au-desius  de  tous  les  sgavaru  qui  n*ont  pas  eu  le  don  de  Viiwention." 

*■  Condorcet  has  said  expressly,  that  his  apathy  was  confined  entirely  to  what 
regarded  himself;  and  that  he  was  always  an  actiye,  though  frequently  a  concealed 
friend,  where  his  ^ood  offices  could  be  useful  to  those  who  deserved  them.  **  On 
a  cru  Fontenelle  insensible,  parce  que  sachant  maitriser  les  mouvemens  de  son 
Hme,  it  se  condulsoit  d'apris  son  esprit,  toujours  juste  et  toujours  sage.  D'aiUeun, 
il  avoit  consenti  sans  peine  a  conservcr  cette  reputation  dMnsensibilit^:  ilavoit 
souflert  les  plaisanteries  de  ses  soci^t^s  sur  sa  froideur,  sans  chercher  a  les  detroroper, 
parce  que,  bien  sur  que  les  vraies  amis  n'en  seroit  pas  la  dupe,  il  voyoit  dans  cette 
reputation  un  moyen  commode  de  se  d^Iivrer  des  indifl^rens  sans  blesser  leur  amour 
propre." — (Eloge  de  Fontenelle,  par  Condorcet,) 

Many  of  Fontenelle's  sayings,  the  import  of  which  must  have  depended  entirely 
on  circumstances  of  time  and  place  unknown  to  us,  have  been  absurdly  quoted  to 
his  disadvantage,  in  their  literal  and  most  obvious  acceptation.  *- 1  hate  war,"  said 
he,  **  for  it  spoils  conversation.'*  Can  any  just  inference  be  drawn  from  the  levity 
of  this  convivial  sally,  against  the  humanity  of  the  person  who  uttered  it  ?  Or  rather, 
when  connected  with  the  characteristical  finesse  of  Fontenelle's  wit,  does  it  not 
lead  to  a  conclusion  precisely  opposite  ? 
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While  the  circle  of  mental  cultivation  was  thus  rapidly 
widening  in  France,  a  similar  progress  was  taking  place, 
upon  a  larger  scale,  and  under  still  niore  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, in  England.  To  this  progress  nothing  con- 
tributed more  powerfully  than  the  periodical  papers  pub- 
lished under  various  titles  by  Addison*  and  his  associates. 
The  effect  of  these  in  reclaiming  the  public  taste  from 
the  licentiousness  and  grossness  introduced  into  England 
at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  ;  in  recommending  the 
most  serious  and  important  truths  by  the  united  attrac- 
tions of  wit,  humor,  imagination,  and  eloquence ;  and, 
above  all,  in  counteracting  those  superstitious  terrors 
which  the  weak  and  ignorant  are  so  apt  to  mistake  for 
religious  and  moral  impressions — has  been  remarked  by 
numberless  critics,  and  .is  acknowledged  even  by  those 
who  felt  no  undue  partiality  in  favor  of  the  authors.f 
Some  of  the  papers  of  Addison,  however,  are  of  an  order 
still  higher,  and  bear  marks  of  a  mind  which,  if  early  and 
steadily  turned  to  philosophical  pursuits,  might  have  ac- 
complished much  more  than  it  ventured  to  undertake. 
His  frequent  references  to  the  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standings  and  the  high  encomiums  with  which  they  are 
always  accompanied,  show  how  successfully  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  that  work ;  and  how  completely  he 
was  aware  of  the  importance  of  its  object.  The  popular 
nature  of  his  publications,  indeed,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  savour  of 
scholastic  or  of  metaphysical  discussion,  has  left  us  no 
means  of  estimating  his  philosophical  depth,  but  what  are 
afforded  by  the  results  of  his  thoughts  on  the  particular 
topics  which  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to,  and  by  some  of  his 
incidental  comments  on  the  scientific  merits  of  preceding 
authors.  But  these  means  are  sufficiently  ample  to  justify 
a  very  high  opinion  of  his  sound  and  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  extent  and  correctness  of  his 
literary  information.  Of  his  powers  as  a  logical  reasoner 
he  has  not  enabled  us  to  form  an  estimate  ;  but  none  of 
his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  been  more  completely 

*  Bom  in  1672,  died  in  1719. 

t  See  Pope's  hmtatUmt  of  Horace,  Book  IL  EpisHe  I.    "  Unhappy  Diyden," 
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tinctured  with  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal and  ethical  systems  of  his  time.* 

But  what  chiefly  entitles  the  name  of  Addison  to  a 
place  in  this  Discourse,  is  his  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of 
Imagination ;  the  first  attempt  in  England  to  investigate 
the  principles  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  an  attempt  which, 
notwithstanding  many  defects  in  the  execution,  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  having  struck  out  a  new  avenue  to  the 
study  of  the  human  mind,  more  alluring  than  any  which 
had  been  opened  before.  In  this  respect,  it  forms  a  most 
important  supplement  to  Locke's  Survey  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  served  as  a  text,  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  Locke's  disciples  have  been 
eager  to  offer  their  comments  and  their  corrections.  The 
progress  made  by  some  of  these  in  exploring  this  interest- 
ing region  has  been  great ;  but  let  not  Addison  be  de- 
frauded of  his  claims  as  a  discoverer. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  hints  suggested 
by  Addison  on  Wit,  on  Humor,  and  on  th^  Causes  of 
Laughter.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  of  him,  that  he  ex- 
hausted any  one  of  these  subjects  ;  but  he  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  starting  them  as  Problems  for  the  consideration 
of  philosophers ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  name  among 
his  successors,  a  single  writer,  who  has  made  so  impor- 
tant a  step  towards  their  solution,  as  the  original  pro- 
poser. 

The  philosophy  of  the  papers,  to  which  the  foregoing 
observations  refer,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  slight  and 
superficial,  by  a  crowd  of  modern  metaphysicians  who 
were  but  ill  entitled  to  erect  themselves  into  judges  on 


*  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  Addison,  not  as  a  specimen  of  his  meta- 
physical acumen,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  good  sen^e  in  divining  and  obviating  a  diffi- 
culty which  I  believe  most  persons  will  acknowledge  occurred  to  themselves  when 
they  first  entered  on  metaphysical  studies : — 

"  Although  we  divide  the  soul  into  several  powers  and  faculties,  ther«  is  no  such 
division  in  the  soul  itself;  since  it  is  the  whole  aoul  that  remembers,  understands, 
wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  understanding,  wilC 
imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves 
in  such  abstracted  subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there  is  any  such  division  in  the 
soul  itself."  In  another  part  of  the  same  paper,  Addison  observes,  that  ^*  what  we 
call  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  are  only  the  different  ways  or  modes  in  which  the  soul 
can  exert  herself." — {Spectator,  No.  600.) 

For  some  iknportant  remarks  on  the  words.  Powers  and  ^evUies,  as  applied  to 
the  mind,  see  Locke,  B.  II.  ch.  zxi.  §  20. 
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such  a  question.*  The  singular  ^mplicity  and  perspicuity 
of  Addison's  style  have  contributed  much  to  the  preva- 
knce  of  this  prejudice.  Eager  for  the  instruction,  and 
unambitious  of  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  he  every 
where  studies  to  bring  himself  down  to  their  level ;  and 
even  when  he  thinks  with  the  greatest  originality,  and 
writes  with  the  most  inimitable  felicity,  so  easily  do  we 
enter  into  the  train  of  hi?  ideas,  that  we  can  hardly  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  could  not  have  thought  and 
written  in  the  same  manner.  He  has  some  where  said 
of  "  fine  writing,"  that  il  "  consists  of  sentiments  which 
are  natural,  without  being  obvious : "  and  his  definition 
has  been  applauded  by  Hume,  as  at  once  concise  and 
jiist.  Of  the  thing  defined,  his  own  periodical  essays 
exhibit  the  most  perfect  examples. 

To  this  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  the  wide  circulation 
which  his  works  have  so  long  maintained  among  all 
classes  of  readers,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 
His  periods  are  not  constructed,  like  those  of  Johnson,  to 
"  elevate  and  surprise,''  by  filling  the  ear  and  dazzling 
the  fancy ;  but  we  close  his  volumes  with  greater  reluct- 
ance, and  return  to  the  perusal  of  them  with  far  greater 
alacrity.  Franklin,  whose  fugitive  publications  on  politi- 
cal topics  have  had  so  extraordinary  an  influence  on  pub- 
lic opinion,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  tells  us 
that  his  style  in  writing  was  formed  upon  the  model  of 
Addison  :  Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  in  the  history  of  his 
life  which  does  more  honor  to  his  shrewdness  and  sagacity. 
The  copyist,  indeed,  did  not  possess  the  gifted  hand  of 
his  master, — "  Museo  contingens  cuncta  lepore ; " — but 
such  is  the  effect  of  his  plain  and  seemingly  artless  man- 
ner, that  the  most  profound  conclusions  of  political 
economy  assume,  in  his  hands,  the  appearance  of  indis- 
putable truths ;  and  some  of  them,  which  had  been  for- 
merly confined  to  the  speculative  few,  are  already  current 
in  every  country  in  Europe,  as  proverbial  maxims.f 

♦See  note  (Nn.) 

t  The  expressions  «  Laissez  now  faire"  and  "pas  trop  gouvemer,"  which 
comprise,  in  a  (ew  words,  two  of  the  most  important  lessons  ot  Political  Wisdom, 
are  indebted  chiefly  for  their  extensive  circulation  to  the  short  and  luminous  com- 
ments of  Franklin.— (See  his  Political  Fragments,  §  4.) 
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To  touch  (however  slightly)  on  Addison's  other  merits, 
as  a  critic,  as  a  wit,  as  a  speculative  politician,  and,  above 
all,  as  a  moralist,  would  lead  me  completely  astray  from 
my  present  object.  It  will  not  be  equally  foreign  to  it  to 
quote  the  two  following  short  passages,  which,  though 
not  strictly  metaphysical^  are  both  of  them  the  result  of 
metaphysical  habits  of  thinking,  and  bear  a  stronger  re- 
semblance, than  any  thing  1  recollect  among  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  to  the  best  philosophy  of  the  present 
age.  They  approach,  indeed,  very  nearly  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Turgot  and  of  Smith. 

^<  Among  other  excellent  arguments  for  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  without  a  possibility  oT 
ever  arriving  at  it ;  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  opened  and  improved  by  others  who 
have  written  on  this  subject,  though  it  seems  to  me  to 
carry  a  great  weight  with  it.  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point 
of  perfection  that  he  can  never  pass.  In  a  few  years  he 
has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of ;  and  were  he 
to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  6e  the  same  thing  he  is 
at  present.  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her 
accomplishments,  were  her  faculties  to  be  full-blown,  and 
incapable  of  farther  enlargement,  I  would  imagine  it 
might  fall  away  insensibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state 
of  annihilation.  But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being, 
that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  improvement,  and  trav- 
elling on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  after  having  just 
looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made  a 
few  discoveries  of  his  inGnite  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
power,  must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the 
very  beginning  of  her  inquiries  ?  "  * 

The  philosophy  of  the  other  passage  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  thought 
may  be  traced  to  earlier  writers,  but  certainly  it  never 
was  before  presented  with  the  same  fulness  and  liveliness 
of  illustration ;  nor  do  1  know,  in  all  Addison's  works,  a 

*  This  argument  ha8  been  prosecuted  with  great  inffenuity  and  force  of  reasoning 
(blended,  however,  with  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  Berkeleian  metaphysics) 
by  the  late  Dr.  James  Hutton. — (See  bis  InioestigaHon  of  the  Prine^kB  ofKnovol' 
edge.  Vol.  III.  p.  196,  et  eeq.  Edin.  1794.) 
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finer  instance  of  his  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  his 
lisiir  readers,  than  the  address  with  which  he  here  insinn- 
ates  one  of  the  sublimest  moral  lessons,  while  apparently 
aiming  only  to  amuse  them  with  the  geographical  history 
of  the  muff  and  the  tippet. 

'^  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  dis- 
seminate her  blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the 
world,  with  an  eye  to  the  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic 
among  mankind  ;  that  the  natives  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  dependance  upon  one 
another,  and  be  united  together  by  their  common  interest. 
Almost  every  degree  produces  something  peculiar  to  it. 
The  food  often  grows  in  one  country,  and  the  sauce  in 
another.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corrected  by  the 
products  of  Barbadoes ;  the  infusion  of  a  China  plant, 
sweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Phi- 
lippine Islands  give  a  flavor  to  our  European  bowls. 
The  single  dress  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often  the  pro- 
duct of  a  hundred  climates.  The  muff  and  the  fan  come 
together  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  The  scarf 
is  sent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath 
the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  rises  out  of  the  mines 
of  Peru,  and  the  diamond  necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of 
Indostan.'' 

But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  fascinating  pages 
of  Addison.  Allow  me  only,  before  I  close  them,  to 
contrast  the  last  extract  with  a  remark  of  Voltaire,  which, 
shallow  and  contemptible  as  it  is,  occurs  more  than  once, 
both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  in  his  voluminous  writings. 

'^  II  murit  k  Moka,  dans  le  sable  Arabique, 
Ce  Cafe  n^cessaire  aux  pays  des  frimas ; 
II  met  la  Fievre  en  nos  climats, 
£t  le  remede  en  Amerique." 

{Epitre  ait  Rot  du  Prusse,  1750.) 

And  yet  Voltaire  is  admired  as  a  philosopher  by  many 
who  will  smile  to  hear  this  title  bestowed  upon  Addison  ! 

It  is  observed  by  Akenside,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  that  *^  Philosophy  and  the  Fine 
Arts  can  hardly  be  conceived  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other  than  at  the  Revolution,  when  Locke  stood  at 
the  head  of  one  party,  and  Dryden  of  the  other."     He 
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observes,  also,  that  "  a  very  great  progress  towards  their 
reunion  had  been  made  within  these  few  years."  To 
this  progress  the  chief  impulse  was  undoubtedly  given  by 
Addison  and  Shaftesbury. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  my  strong  partiality  for  the 
former  of  these  writers,  I  should  be  truly  sorry  to  think, 
with  Mr.  Hume,  that  ^^  Addison  will  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure when  Locke  shall  be  entirely  forgotten?^  (Essay  on 
the  Different  Species  of  Philosophy.) 

A  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  these  period- 
ical works,  a  memorable  accession  was  made  to  meta- 
physical science,  by  the  publication  of  Berkeley's  New 
Theory  of  Vision;    and   of  his  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge.     Possessed  of  a  mind  which,  however  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Ldcke  in  depth  of  reflection  and  in  soundness 
of  judgment,  was  fully  its  equal  in  logical  acuteness  and 
invention,  and  in  learning,  fancy,  and  taste,  far  its  supe- 
rior,— Berkeley  was  singularly  fitted  to    promote   that 
reunion  of  Philosophy' and  of  the  Fine  Arts  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both.     Locke,  we  are  told, 
despised  poetry ;  and  we  know  from  one  of  his  own  let- 
ters, that,  among  our  English  poets,  his  favorite  author 
was  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.      Berkeley,  on  the  other 
hand,  cobrted  the  society  of  all,  from  whose  conversation 
and  manners  he  could  hope  to  add  to  the  embellishments 
of  his  genius  ;   and,  although  himself  a  decided  and  High 
Church  Tory,*  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  Steele 
and  Addison,  as  well  as  with  Pope  and  Swift.     Pope's 
admiration  of  him  seems  to  have  risen  to  a  sort  of  enthu- 
siasm.    He  yielded  to  Berkeley's   decision  on   a  very 
delicate  question  relating  to  the  exordium  of  the  Essay 
on  Man ;  and  on  his  moral  qualities  he  has  bestowed  the 
highest  and  most  unqualified  eulogy  to  be  found  in  his 
writings. 

*  See  a  volame  of  Sermons,  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin* 
See  also  a  discourse  addressed  to  Magistrates,  &c.  printed  in  1736.  In  both  of  these 
publications,  the  author  carries  his  Tory  principles  so  far,  as  to  represent  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  and  non •resistance  as  an  essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 
*'  The  Christian  religion  makes  every  legal  constitution  sacred,  by  commanding  our 
submission  Uiereto.  Let  every  $oul  be  subject  to  the  higher p^wen,  saith  St  Paul, 
for  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.** 
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"  Even  in  a  Bishop  I  can  spy  desert, 
Seeker  is  decent ;  Rundle  has  a  heart ; 
Manners  with  candor  are  to  Benson  given ; 
To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  Heaven." 

With  these  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  admired 
and  blazoned  as  they  were  by  the  most  distinguished  wits 
of  his  age,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Berkeley  should  have 
given'  a  popularity  and  fashion  to  metaphysical  pursuits, 
which  they  had  never  before  acquired  in  England.  Nor 
was  this  popularity  diminished  by  the  boldness  of  some 
of  his  paradoxes :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  no  small 
degree  the  effect  of  them ;  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
•  being  always  prone  to  mistake  a  singularity  or  eccentrici- 
ty of  thinking,  for  the  originality  of  a  creative  genius. 

The  solid  additions,  however,  made  by  Berkeley  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  were  important  and  brilliant. 
Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  his 
New  Theory  of  Vision;  a  work  abounding  with  ideas  so 
different  from  those  commonly  received,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  profound  and  refined,  that  it  was  regarded  by 
all  but  a  few  accustomed  to  deep  metaphysical  reflection, 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  philosophical  romance,  than  of  a 
sober  inquiry  after  truth.  Such,  however,  has  been  since 
the  progress  and  diffusion  of  this  sort  of  Knowledge,  that 
the  leading  and  most  abstracted  doctrines  contained  in  it, 
form  now  an  essential  part  of  every  elementary  treatise 
of  optics,  and  are  adopted  by  the  most  superficial  smat- 
terers  in  science  as  fundamental  articles  of  their  faith. 

Of  a  theory,  the  outlines  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  fa- 
miliar to  a  great  majority  of  my  readers,  it  would  be 
wholly  superfluous  to  attempt  any  explanation  here,  even 
if  it  were  consistent  with  the  limits  within  which  I  am 
circumscribed.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  its  chief  aim 
is  to  distinguish  the  immediate  and  natural  objects  of 
sight  from  the  seemingly  instantaneous  conclusions  which 
experience  and  habit  teach  us  to  draw  from  them  in  our 
earliest  infancy ;  (or,  in  the  more  concise  metaphysical 
language  of  a  later  period)  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of  the  eye.  They 
who  wish  to  study  it  in  detail,  will  find  ample  satisfac- 
tion, and  (if  they  have  any  relish  for  such  studies)  an  in- 
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exhaustible  fund  of  entertainment,  in  Berkeley's  own 
short  but  masterly  exposition  of  his  principles,  and  in  the 
excellent  comments  upon  it  by  Smith  of  Cambridge  ;  by 
Porterfield ;  by  Reid  ;  and,  still  more  lately,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.* 

That  this  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions  of  sight,  was  quite  unknown  to  the  best  metaphy- 
sicians of  antiquity,  we  have  direct  evidence  in  a  passage 
of  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics^  where  he  states  the 
distinction  between  those  endowments  which  are  the  im- 
mediate gift  of  nature,  and  those  which  are  the  fruit  of 
custom  and  habit.  In  the  former  class,  he  ranks  the  per- 
ceptions of  sense,  mentioning  particularly  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  of  hearing.  The  passage  (which  I  have  tran- 
scribed in  a  Note)  is  curious,  and  seems  to  me  decisive  on 
the  subject.t 

The  misapprehensions  of  the  ancients  on  this  very  ob- 
scure question  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  forty  years  after  the  publication  of  Berke- 
ley's Theory  of  Pisiony  and  sixty  years  after  the  date  of 
Locke's  Essay y  the  subject  was  so  imperfectly  understood 
in  France,  that  Condillac  (who  is,  to  this  day,  very  gen- 
erally regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the  father  of  gen- 
uine logic  and  metaphysics,)  combated  at  great  length 
the  conclusions  of  the  English  philosophers,  concerning 
the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight ;  affirming,  that  ^^  the 
eye  judges  naturally  of  figures,  of  magnitudes,  of  situa- 
tions, and  of  distances."  His  argument  in  support  of 
this  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  section  of  his 
Essay  on  the  Origin  qf  Human  Knowledge. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  person  of  mature  years, 
who  had  read  and  studied  Locke  and  Berkeley  with  as 

♦  By  this  excellent  judge,  Berkeley's  JSTew  Theory  of  Vision  is  pronounced  to  be 
"  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Philosophical  Analysis  that  is  to  be  found  in  our  own, 
or  any  other  language."     (Eaaays  on  PhUosophieal  Subjects,    Lend.  1796,  p.  215.) 

wmXtf,  tx^n^f  i^^^dfu^th  •*  Xit^dfUfu  Xx»f^^     {Ethic,  J>rUomack,  Lib.  u.  cap.  1.) 
«« For  it  is  not  from  seeing  often,  or  from  hearing  often,  that  we  get  these  senses ; 
but,  on  the  cbntraty,  instead  of  getting  them  by  using  ttiem,  we  use  them  because 
we  have  got  them.*'  «   ^  i 

Had  Aristotle  been  at  all  aware  of  the  distinction  so  finely  illustrated  by  Berkeley, 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  perceptions  of  these  two  senses,  as  instances  of  endow- 
ments coeval  with  our  birth,  he  would  have  quoted  them  as  the  most  striking  of  all 
examples  of  the  effects  of  custom  In  apparentq^  identifying  our  acquired  powen  widi 
our  original  faculties. 
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much  care  and  attention  as  Condillac  appears  to  have 
bestowed  on  them,  should  have  reverted  to  this  ancient 
and  vulgar  prejudice ;  without  suspecting  that  his  meta- 
physical depth  has  been  somewhat  overrated  by  the  world,* 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Condillac,  to  add,  that,  in  a 
subsequent  work,  he  had  the  candor  to  afcknowledge  and  to 
retract  his  error ; — a  rare  example  of  that  disinterested 
love  of  truth,  which  is  so  becoming  in  a  philosopher.  I 
quote  the  passage  Cm  a  literal,  though  somewhat  abridg- 
ed version,)  not  only  to  show,  that,  in  the  above  state- 
ment, I  have  not  misrepresented  his  opinion,  but  because 
I  consider  this  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  literary 
history  as  a  peculiarly  amiable  and  honorable  trait  in  his 
character. 

^^  We  cannot  recall  to  our  memory  the  ignorance  in 
which  we  were  born  :  It  is  a  state  w^hich  leaves  no  trace 
behind  it.  We  only  recollect  our  ignorance  of  those 
things,  the  knowledge  of  which  we  recollect  to  have  ac- 
quired ;  and  to  remark  what  we  acquire,  some  previous 
knowledge  is  necessary.  That  memory  which  now  ren- 
ders us  so  sensible  of  the  step  from  one  acquisition  to 
another,  cannot  remount  to  the  first  steps  of  the  progress ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  supposes  them  already  made ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  our  disposition  to  believe  them  con- 
nate with  ourselves.  To  say  that  we  have  learnt  to  see, 
to  hear,  to  taste,  to  smell,  to  touch,  appears  a  most  extra- 
ordinary paradox.  It  seems  to  us  that  nature  gave  us 
the  complete  use  of  our  senses  the  moment  she  formed 
them,  and  that  we  have  always  made  use  of  them  with- 

*  Voltaire,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  seized  completely  the  scope  of  Berkeley's  the- 
ory ;  and  had  explained  it  with  equal  brevity  and  precision,  in  tne  following  passage 
of  his  Elements  of  the  JVlewtonian  PkUoaophy  : 

<•  II  fiiiit  absolument  conclure,  que  les  distances,  les  grandeurs, les  sitaations,  ne 
sent  pas,  a  propf  ement  parler,  des  choses  visibles,  c*est  a  dire,  ne  sent  pas  les  objetB 
propres  et  ioim^diats  de  la  vue«  L'objet  propre  et  imm^diat  de  la  vue  n'est  autre 
chose  que  la  lumiire  color^e :  tout  le  reste,  nous  ne  le  sentons  qu*k  la  lon^e  et  par 
experience.  Nous  apprenons  a  voir,  pr^cis^ment  comroe  nous  apprenons  a  parier  et 
)k  lire.  La  difference  est,  que  Fart  de  voir  est  plus  £Buule,  et  que  la  nature  est  ^gale- 
ment  a  tons  notre  maitre. 

**  Les  jugemens  soudains,  presque  uniformes,  que  toutes  nos  ames,  iL  un  certain 
age,  portent  des  distances,  des  grandeurs,  des  situations,  nous  font  penser,  qu'U  n*^  a 
<iu'a  ouvrir  les  yeux  pour  voir  la  manidre  dont  nous  voyons.  On  se  trompe,  il  y  nut 
le  secours  des  autres  sens.  Si  les  hommes  n'avoient  que  le  sens  de  la  vue,  Qm 
n'auroient  aucun  moyen  pour  connoitre  T^tendue  en  longeur,  largeur  et  profondeur» 
et  un  pur  esprit  ne  la  connoitroit  peut-Stre,  a  moins  que  Diea  ne  la  loi  r^v^iaf — 
P^s.  JVewton,  Chap.  7. 

VOL.  VI.  40 
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out  Study,  because  we  are  no  longer  obliged  to  study  in 
order  to  use  them.  I  retained  these  prejudices  at  the 
time  I  published  my  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human 
Knowledge ;  the  reasonings  of  Locke  on  a  man  born 
blind,  to  whom  the  sense  of  sight  was  afterwards  given, 
did  not  undeceive  me ;  and  /  maintained  against  this 
philosopher,  that  the  eye  judges  naturally  of  figures,  of 
sizes  J  of  situations,  and  of  distances^  Nothing  short  of 
his  own  explicit  avowal  could  have  convinced  me,  ,that  a 
writer  of  so  high  pretensions  and  of  such  unquestionable 
ingenuity  as  Condillac,  had  really  commenced  his  meta- 
physical career  under  so  gross  and  unaccountable  a  delu- 
sion. 

"In  bestowing  the  praise  of  originality  on  Berkeley's 
Theory  of  Vision,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  whole 
merit  of  this  Theory  is  exclusively  his  own.  In  this,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  gradual :  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  will,  on  examination,  be  found,  that  Berkeley  only  took 
up  the  inquiry  where  Locke  dropped  it ;  following  out 
his  principles  to  their  remoter  consequences,  and  placing 
them  in  so  great  a  variety  of  strong  and  happy  lights,  as 
to  bring  a  doctrine  till  then  understood  but  by  a  few, 
within  the  reach'of  every  intelligent  and  attentive  reader* 
For  my  own  part,  on  comparing  these  two  philosophers 
together,  I  am  at  a  loss  whetheV  most  to  admire  the  pow- 
erful and  penetrating  sagacity  of  the  one,  or  the  fertility 
of  invention  displayed  in  the  illustrations  of  the  other. 
What  can  be  more  clear  and  forcible  than  the  statement 
of  Locke,  quoted  in  the  Note  below  ;  and  what  an  idea 
does  it  convey  of  his  superiority  to  Condillac,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  he  anticipated  a  priori  the  same  doctrine 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fine  analysis  of 
Berkeley,  and  demonstrated  by  the  judicious  experiments 
of  Cheselden ;  while  the  French  metaphysician,  with  all 
this  accumulation  of  evidence  before  him,  relapsed  into  a 
prejudice  transmitted  jto  modern  times,  from  the  very  in- 
fancy of  optical  science !  * 
— — ■  — , \ 

♦  "  We  are  farther  to  consider,*'  says  Locke, "  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas 
wc  receive  by  sensation  are  otlen  in  grown  people  altered  by  the  judgment,  without 
our  taking  notice  of  it.    When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe,  of  any  unU 
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I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  from  any 
writer  prior  to  Locke,  anjequal  number  of  important  facts 
relating  to  the  intellectual  phenomena,  as  well  observed, 
and  as  unexceptionably  described,  as  those  which  I  have 
here  brought  under  my  reader's  eye.  It  must  appear  ev- 
ident, besides,  to  all  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that 
Locke  has,  in  this  passage,  enunciated,  in^terms  the  most 

fonn  color,  v,  g.  gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  certaiD  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted 
in  our  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle,  variously  shadowed,  with  several  degrees  of  light  and 
brightness  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we  having  by  use  been  accustomed  to  perceive 
what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  are 
made  in  the  reflections  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  -figure  of  bodies  ;  the 
judcment  presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters  the  appearances  into  their  causes, 
so  that,  from  what  truly  is  variety  of  shadow  or  color,  recollecting  the  figure,  it  makes 
it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure, 
and  an  uniform  color ;  when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane  vari- 
ously colored,  as  is  evident  in  painting.  •  •  •  • 

"But  this  is  not,  I  think,  usual  in  any  of  our  ideas,  but  those  received  by  sight ;  * 
because  sight,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  lights  and  colors,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  sense ;  and  also  the  far  differ- 
ent ideas  of  space,  figure,  or  motion,  the  several  varieties  whereof  change  the  ap- 
pearances of  its  proper  objects,  our.  light  and  colors,  we  bring  ourselves  by  use  to 
judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit  in  things 
whereof  we  have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  constantly  and  so  quick,  that 
we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  sensation,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judg- 
ment ;  so  that  one,  viz.  that  of  sensation,  serves  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  Is 
scarce  taken  notice  of  itself:  as  a  man  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  or  under- 
standing, takes  little  notice  of  the  characters  or  sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  ex- 
cited in  him  by  them. 

**  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  is  done  with  so  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how  veiy 
quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed,  for,  as  itself  is  thought  to  take  up  no 
space,  to  have  no  extension,  so  its  actions  seem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of 
them  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant.  I  speak  this  in  comparison  to  the  actions 
of  the  body.  Any  one  may  easily  observe  this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  reflect  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  do  our  minds  with  one 
glance  see  all  the  parts  of  a  deraon.stration,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long 
one,  if  we  consider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into  words,  and  step  by  step 
show  it  to  another  ?  Secondly,  we  shall  not  be  so  much  surprised,  that  this  is  done 
in  us  with  so  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing 
things  by  a  custom  of  doing  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits, 
especially  such  as  are  begun  very  early,  come  at  last  to  produce  actions  in  us,  which 
often  escape  our  observations.  How  frequently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  with 
our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in  the  dark  ?  Men  that  have  by  cus- 
tom got  the  use  of  a  bye- word,  do  almost  in  every  sentence  pronounce  sounds,  which, 
though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themselves  neither  hear  nor  observe ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  so  strange,  that  our  mind  should  often  change  the  idea  of  its  sensa- 
tion into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  serve  only  to  excite  the  other  without 
our  taking  notice  of  it."     (Locke's  iVorks,  Vol.  I.p.  123  et  seq,) 

■  '  ^      ..I  ■  I ..- ,  . 

*  Mr.  Locke  might,  however,  have  remarked  something  very  similar  to  it  in  tho 
perceptions  of  the  ear;  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  appropriate  objects  being  rather 
ptdged  of  than  actually  ^eredoea.  In  the  rapidity  (for  example)  of  common  con- 
versation, how  many  syllables,  and  even  words,  e^jcape  the  notice  of  the  most  atten- 
tive hearer ;  which  syllables  and  words  are  so  quickly  supplied  from  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  lestof  the  sentence,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  audible  and  the  inaudible  sounds !  A  very  palpable  instance  of  this  oc- 
curs in  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  most  acute  ear  in  catching  proper  names  or 
arithmetical  sums^  or  words  borrowed  from  unknown  tongues,  the  first  time  they  arc 
pronounced. 
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precige  and  decided,  the  same  general  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  ejQTect  of  constant  and ,  early  habits^  which 
it  was  the  gi^at  object  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision  to 
estaiblisb,  and  whicb^  indeed,  gives  to  that  work  its  chief 
value  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind. 

Berkeley  himself,  it  is  to  be  observed^  by  no  means  lays 
claim  to  that  complete  novelty  in  his  Theory  of  Vision^ 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  many,  who,  in  all  prob- 
ability, derived  their  whole  information  concerning  it  from 
the  traditional  and  inexact  transcripts  of  book-making 
historians.  In  the  introductory  sentences  of  his  Essay ^ 
he  states  very  clearly  and  candidly  the  conclusions  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  on  this  class  of  our  perceptions ; 
and  explains  with  the  greatest  precision,  in  what  particu- 
lars his  own  opinion  differs  from  theirs.  <^  It  is,  I  think, 
agreed  by  ally  that  distance,  of  itself,  cannot  be  seen. 
For  distance  being  a  line  directed  end-wise  (o  the  eye, 
it  projects  only  one  point  in  the  fund  of  the  eye,  which 
point  remains  invariably  the  same^  whether  the  distance 
be  longer  or  shorter. 

<^  I  find  it  also  acknowledged,  that  the  estimate  we  make 
of  the  distance  of  objects  considerably  remote^  is  rather 
an  act  of  judgment  grounded  on  experiences  than  of  sense. 
For  example,  when  I  perceive  a  great  number  of  inter- 
mediate objects,  such  as  houses,  fields,  rivers,  and  the 
like,  which  I  have  experienced  to  take  up  a  considera- 
ble space ;  I  thence  form  a  judgment  or  conclusion,  that 
the  object  I  see  beyond  them  is  at  a  great  distance.  Again, 
when  an  object  appears  faint  and  small,  which,  at  a  near 
distance,  I  have  experienced  to  make  a  vigorous  and 
large  appearance,  I  instantly  conclude  it  to  be  far  off. 
And  this,  't  is  evident,  is  the  result  of  experience ;  with- 
out which,  from  the  faiutness  and  littleness,  I  should  not 
have  inferred  anything  concerning  the  distance, of  objects. 

^^  But  when  an  object  is  placed  at  so  near  a  distance^ 
as  that  the  interval  between  the  eyes  bears  any  sensi- 
ble proportion  to  it,  it  is  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
two  optic  axes,  concurring  at  the  object,  do  there  make 
an  angle,  by  means  of  which,  according  as  it  is  greater  or 
less,  the  object  is  perceived  to  be  nearer  or  farther  off. 
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<<  There  is  another  way  mentioned  by  the  optic  writers, 
whereby  they  will  have  us  judge  of  those  distances,  in 
respect  of  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  hath  any  sen- 
sible bigness ;  and  that  is,  the  greater  or  less  divergency 
of  the  rays,  which,  issuing  from  the  visible  point,  do  fall 
on  the  pupil ;  that  point  being  judged  nearest,  which  is  seen 
by  most  diverging  rays,  and  that  remoter,  which  is  seen 
by  less  diverging  rays." 

These  (according  to  Berkeley)  are  the  '<  common  and 
current  accounts "  given  by  mathematicians  of  our  per- 
ceiving near  distances  by  sight.  He  then  proceeds  to 
show,  that  they  are  unsatisfactory ;  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  to  avail  ourselveEl 
of  principles  borrowed  from  a  higher  philosphy :  After 
which,  he  explains,  in  detail,  his  own  theory  concerning 
the  ideas  (senscUions)  which,  by  experience,  become  signs 
of  distance ;  *  or  (to  use  his  own  phraseology)  "  by  which 
distance  is  suggested  t  to  the  mind."  The  result  of  the 
whole  is,  that,  ^<  a  man  born  blind,  being  made  to  see, 
would  not  at  first  have  any  idea  of  distance  by  sight.    The 

*  For  awiifiting  pereons  anaccustomed  to  metaphysical  studies  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  scope  or  Berkeley's  Theory,  the'hest  illustration  I  know  of  is  furnished  by 
tne  phenomena  of  the  Pnantasmagoria,  It  is  sufficient  to  hint  at  this  application 
of  these  phenomena,  to  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  subject 

t  The  word  stiggeat  is  much  uned  by  Berkeley  in  this  appropriate  and  technical 
•ense,  not  only  in  his  Theory  of  Vision^  but  in  his  Principles  of  Human  ITnotoledge, 
and  in  his  J6nute  Philosopher.  It  expresses,  indeed,  the  cardinal  principle  on 
which  his  Theory  of  Vieion  hinges ;  and  is  now  so  incorporated  with  some  of  our 
best  metapbeical  speculations,  that  one  cannot  easily  conceive  how  the  use  of  it  waa 
80  long  dispensed  wiUi.  Locke  (in  the  passage  quoted  in  the  Note,  p.  107)  uses 
the  word  excite  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  it  seems  to  imply  an  hypothesis  concern- 
ing the  meehaniMi  of  the  mind,  and  by  no  means  expresses  the  fact  in  question  with 
the  same  force  and  precision. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Reid  should  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  apolo- 
gise for  introducing  into  philosophy  a  word  so  fiuniiiar  to  every  person  conversant 
with  Berkeley's  works.  "  I  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  the  word  niggestionf  becaui<e 
I  know  not  one  more  proper  to  express  a  power  of  the  mind,  which  seems  entirely 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  philosophers,  and  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  simple 
notions  which  are  neither  impressions  nor  ideas,  as  well  as  many  original  princi- 
ples of  belief.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  by  an  example,  what  I  understand  by 
tills  word.  We  all  know  that  a  certain  Idnd  of  sound  suggests  immediately  to 
the  mind  a  coach  passing  in  the  street ;  and  not  only  produces  the  imagination^ 
but  die  belief,  that  a  coacn  is  passing.  Yet  there  is  no  comparing  of  ideas,  no  per- 
ception of  agreements  or  disagreements  to  produce  this  belief;  nor  is  there  the  least 
similitude  between  the  sound  we  hear,  and  the  coach  we  imagine  and  believe  to  be 
passing." 

So  &i  Dr.  Reid*s  use  of  the  word  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  Berkeley ;  but  the 
former  will  be  found  to  annex  to  it  a  meaning  more  extensive  than  the  latter,  by 
employing  it  to  comprehend  not  only  those  intimations  which  are  die  result  of  ex- 
perience and  habit;  but  another  class  of  intimations  (quite  overlooked  by  Berkeley,) 
those  which  result  from  the  original  frame  of  the  human  mind.  (See  Reid's  hiqwry^ 
Chap.  ii.  sec.  7.) 
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sun  and  stars^  the  remotest  ohjectSj  as  well  as  the  nearest, 
would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  Eye,  or  rather  in  his  Mind.^^  * 

From  this  quotation  k  appears,  that,  before  Berkeley's 
time,  philosophers  had  advanced  greatly  beyond  the  point 
at  which  Aristotle  stopped,  and  towards  which  Condillac, 
in  his  first  publication,  made  a  retrograde  movement.  Of 
this  progress  some  of  the  chief  steps  may  be  traced  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  Optics  of  Alhazen ;  t 
and  they  may  be  perceived  still  more  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly in  various  optical  writers  since  the  revival  of  letters ; 
particularly  in  the  Optica  Promota  of  James  Grego- 
ry 4  Father  Malebranche  went  still  farther,  and  even 
anticipated  some  of  the  metaphysical  reasonings  of  Berke- 
ley concerning  the  means  by  which  experience  enables  us 
to  judge  of  the  distances  of  near  objects.  In  proof  of 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  explanation  he  gives  of 
the  manner,  in  which  a  comparison  of  the  perceptions  of 
sight  and  of  touch  teaches  us  gradually  to  estimate  by  the 
eye,  the  distances  of  all  those  objects  which  are  within 
reach  of  our  hands,  or  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
measure  the  distance,  by  walking  over  the  intermediate 
ground. 

In  rendering  this  justice  to  earlier  writers,  I  have  no 
wish  to  detract  from  the  originality  of  Berkeley.  With 
the  single  exception,  indeed,  of  the  passage  in  Male- 
branche which.  I  have  just  referred  to,  and  which  it  is 
more  than  probable  was  unknown  to  Berkeley  when  his 
theory  first  occurred  to  him,^  I  have  ascribed  to  his 
predecessors  nothing  more  than  what  he  has  himself  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged  to  belong  to  them.  All  that  I 
wished  to  do  was,  fo  supply  some  links  in  the  historical 
chain,  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  iufluence  which  this  justly  celebrated  work  has 

*  I  request  the  attentioD  of  my  readers  to  this  last  sentence,  as  I  hftve  little  doubt 
that  the  fact  here  stated  gave  rise  to  the  theory  which  Berkeley  afterwards  adopted, 
concerning  the  nonexistence  of  the  material  worid.  It  is  not»  indeed,  surprising  that 
a  conclusion,  so  very  curious  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  sight,  should  have  been, 
in  the  first  ardor  of  discovery,  too  hastily  extended  to  those  qualities  also  which  are 
the  appropriate  objects  of  touch. 

t  Alhazen,  Lib.  ii.  NN.  10, 12,  39. 

1  See  the  end  of  Prop.  28. 

I  Berkeley's  Theory  was  published  when  he  was  only  twenty-five ;  an  age  when 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  his  metaphysical  reading  had  been  very  extensive. 
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had,  not  only  in  perfecting  the  theory  of  optics,  but  in 
illustrating  the  astonishing  effects  of  early  habit  on  the 
mental  phenomena  in  general,  will  sufficiently  account  to 
my  intelligent  readers  for  the  length  to  which  the  fore- 
going observations  upon  it  have  extended. 

Next  in  point  of  importance  to  Berkeley's  New  The- 
ory of  Vision,  which  I  regard  as  by  far  the  most  solid 
basis  of  his  philosophical  fame,  may  be  ranked  his  spec- 
ulations concerning  the  Objects  of  General  Terms,  and 
his  celebrated  argument  against  the  existence  of  the 
Material  World.  On  both  of  these  questions  I  have  else- 
where explained  my  own  ideas  so  fully,  that  it  would  be 
quite  superfluous  for  me  to  resume  the  consideration  of 
them  here.^  In  neither  instance  are  his  reasonings  so 
entirely  original  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.  In  the 
former,  they  coincide  in  substance,  although  with  im- 
mense improvements  in  the  form,  with  those  of  the  scho- 
lastic Nominalists,  as  revived  and  modified  by  Hobbes 
and  Leibnitz.  In  the  latter  instance,  they  amount  to 
little  more  than  an  ingenious  and  elegant  developement 
of  some  principles  of  Malebranche,  pushed  to  certain  par- 
adoxical but  obvious  consequences,  of  which  Malebranche, 
though  unwilling  to  avow  them,  appears  to  have  been 
fully  aware.  These  consequences,  too,  had  been  previ- 
ously pointed  out  by  Mr.  Norris,  a  very  learned  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whose  name  has  unaccountably 
failed  in  obtaining  that  distinction,  to  which  his  acuteness 
as  a  logician,  and  his  boldness  as  a  theorist,  justly  enti- 
tled him.t 

•  See  Philosophical  Essays, 

t  Another  very  acute  metaphysician  of  the  same  church  (Arthur  Collier,  author  of 
a  DemonBtration  of  the  JVon-existence  and  Impossibility  0/  an  External  World) 
has  met  with  still  greater  injustice.  His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
Biographical  Dictionaries.  In  point  of  date,  his  publication  is  some  years  posterior 
to  that  of  Norris,  and  therefore  it  does  not  possess  the  same  claim  to  originality:  but 
it  is  far  superior  to  it  in  logical  closeness  and  precision,  and  is  not  obscured  to  the 
same  degree  with  the  mystical  theology  which  Norris  (after  the  example  of  Male- 
branche) connected  with  the  scheme  of  Idealism,  Indeed,  when  compared  with 
the  writings  of  Berkeley  himself,  it  yields  to  them  less  in  force  of  argument,  than  in 
composition  and  variety  of  illustration.  The  title  of  Collier's  book  is,  Cluvis  Uni- 
versaHg,  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a  Demonstration,  &c.  &c.  By  Arthur 
Collier,  Rector  of  Langford  Magna,  near  ^^arum.  (Lond.  printed  for  Robert  Gosling, 
at  the  Mitre  and  Crown,  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet  Street,  1713.)  The 
motto  prefixed  by  Collier  to  his  work  is  from  Malebranche,  and  is  strongly  charac- 
teristical  both  of  the  English  and  French  Inquirer  after  Truth.  «  Vulp  assensus 
et  approbatio  circa  matenam  difficilem  est  certum  argumentum  falsitatis  istius  opin- 
ioniscui  assentitur."    (Maleb,  de  Inqwir.  Verit,  Lib.  jii.  p.  194.)  See  Note  (Oo.) 
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The  great  object  of  Berkeley  Id  maintaining  his  sys- 
tem of  idealism,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  passing, 
was  to  cut  up  by  the  roots,  the  scheme  of  materialism. 
^^  Matter,"  he  tells  us,  himself,  ^^  being  once  expelled  out 
of  nature,  drags  with  it  so  many  sceptical  and  impious 
notions.  *  *  *  *  Without  it,  your  Epicureans,  Hob- 
bists,  and  the  like,  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
tence, but  become  the  most  cheap  and  easy  triumph  in 
the  world." 

Not  satisfied  with  addressing  these  abstract  specula- 
tions to  the  learned,  Berkeley  conceived  them  to  be  of 
such  moment  to  human  happiness,  that  he  resolved  *to 
bring  them,  if  possible,  within  the  reach  of  a  wider  circle 
of  readers,  by  throwing  them  into  the  more  popular  and 
amusing  form  of  dialogues.*  The  skill  with  which  he 
has  executed  this  very  difficult  and  unpromising  task 
cannot  be  too  much  admired.  The  characters  of  his 
speakers  are  strongly  marked  and  happily  contrasted; 
the  illustrations  exhibit  a  singular  combination  of  logical 
subtility  and  of  poetical  invention ;  and  the  style,  while 
it  everywhere  abounds  with  the  rich,  yet  sober  colorings 
of  the  author's  fancy,  is  perhaps  superior,  in  point  of  pu- 
rity and  of  grammatical  correctness,  to  any  English  com- 
position of  an  earlier  date.f 

The  impression  produced  in  England  by  Berkeley's 
Idealism  was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  : 
but  the  novelty  of  his  paradoxes  attracted  very  powerfully 
the  attention  of  a  set  of  young  men  who  were  then  pros- 
ecuting their  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  Society  for  the  express  purpose  of  soli- 
citing from  the  author  an  explanation  of  some  parts  of  his 
theory  which  seemed  to  them  obscurely  or  equivocally 
expressed.     To  this  correspondence  the  amiable  and  ex- 

*  I  aUude  here  chiefly  to  Alciphrariy  or  the  Minute  -PhUoBopher ;  for  as  to  the 
dialogues  between  ByUu  and  Ph!dono%Uy  they  aspire  to  no  higher  merit  than  that  of 
the  common  dialogues  between  A.  and  B. ;  being  merely  a  compendious  way  of  stating 
and  of  obviating  tne  principal  objections  which  the  author  anticipated  to  his  opinions. 

t  Dr.  Warton,  after  bestowing  hieh  praise  on  the  Ji^ute  PkUoaopher,  excepts 
from' his  encomium  "  those  passages  In  the  fourth  dialogue,  where  the  author  has  in* 
troduced  hisfiinciful  and  whimsical  opinions  about  vision." — (EsMy  on  the  Writings 
and  Oeniui  of  Pope,  Vol.  II.  p.  264.)— If  I  were  called  on  to  point  out  the  most 
ingenious  and  original  part  of  the  whole  work,  it  would  be  the  atcument  contained 
in  the  passages  here  so  contemptuously  alluded  to,  by  this  Xovnedand  (on  all  ques- 
tions of  taste)  most  respectable  critic. 
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cellent  prelate  appears  to  have  given  every  encourage- 
ment ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  the  best  authority,  that 
be  v^as  accustomed  to  say,  that  bis  reasonings  bad  been 
nowhere  better  understood  than  by  this  club  of  young 
Scotsmen,*  The  ingenious  Dr,  Wallace,  author  of  the 
Discourse  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  was  one  of  the 
leading  members ;  and  with  him^  were  associated  several 
other  individuals,  whose  names  are  now  well  known  and 
honorably  distinguished  in  the  learned  world,  Mr.  Hume's 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature  j  which  wrs  published  in  1739, 
affords  sufficient  evidence  of  tlie  deep  impression  which 
Berkeley's  writings  had  left  upon  his  Mind  ;  and  to  this 
juvenile  essay  of  Mr.  Hume's  may  be  traced  the  origin  of 
the  most  important  metaphysical  works  which  Scotland 
has  since  produced. 

Xt  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  prosecute  farther, 
at  present,  the  history  of  Scotish  philosophy.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  more  conveniently,  and  I  hope  advanta- 
geously resumed,  after  a  slight  review  of  the  speculatiou« 
of  some  English  and  French  writers^  who,  while  th^j 
professed  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  of 
Locke,  have  attempted  to  modify  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  a  manner  totally  inconsistent  with  the  views  of 
their  master.  The  remarks  which  I  mean  to  offer  on  the 
modern  French  school  will  afford  me,  at  the  same  time, 
a  convenient  opportunity  of  introducing  some  strictures 
on  the  metaphysical  systems  which  have  of  late  prevaile(J 
in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 


SECTION  V. 

Hartloiao  School* 

The  English  writers  to  whom  I  have  alluded  in  the 
last  paragraph,  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  title  of  Dr. 
Hartley's  School ;  for  although  1  by  no  means  consider 
this  person  as  the  first  author  of  any  of  the  theories  com- 
monly ascribed  to  him  (the  seeds  of  all  of  them  having 

*  TUft  authority  I  here  allude  to  is  that  of  my  old  friend  and  preceptor,  Dr.  John 
Stevenson,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Rankenian  Club,  and  who  was  ac- 
customed lor  many  years  to  mention  this  &ct  in  his  jicademical  Prekctioru, 

VOL.  VI.  41 
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been  previously  sown  in  the  university  where  he  was  ed- 
ucated), it  was  nevertheless  reserved  for  him  to  combine 
them  together,  and  to  exhibit  them  to  the  world  in  the 
imposing  form  of  a  system. 

Among  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Hartley,  Dr. 
Law,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  schism 
among  Locke's  disciples.  The  name  of  Law  was  first 
known  to  the  public  by  an  excellent  translation,  accom- 
panied by  many  learned,  and  some  very  judicious  notes, 
of  Archbishop  King's  work  on  the  Origin  of  Evil ;  a  woik 
of  which  the  great  object  was  to  combat  the  Optimism 
of  Leibnitz,  and  the  Manicheism  imputed  to  Bayle.  In 
making  this  work  more  generally  known,  the  translator 
certainly  rendered  a  most  acceptable  and  important  ser- 
vice to  the  world,  and,  indeed,  it  is  upon  this  ground  that 
his  best  claim  to  literary  distinction  is  still  founded.*  In 
his  own  original  speculations,  he  is  weak,  paradoxical, 
and  oracular ;  f  aflecting,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  pro- 
found veneration  of  the  opinions  of  Locke,  but  much 
more  apt  to  attach  himself  to  the  errors  and  oversights  of 

*  King's  argument  in  proof  of  the  prevalence  in  this  world,  both  of  Natural  and 
Moral  Good,  over  the  corresponding  Evils,  has  been  much  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired ;  nor  are  Law's  Notes  on  this  head  entitled  to  less  praise.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
thiB  part  of  the  work  that  both  the  author  and  his  conmientator  appear,  in  my  opin- 
,  ion,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

t  As  instances  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  first  and  third  of  his  Notes  on 
King ;  the  former  of  which  relates  to  the  word  substance  ;  and  the  latter  to  the  dis- 
pute between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz  concerning  space.  His  reasoning  on  both  sub- 
jects are  obscured  by  an  affected  use  of  hard  and  unmeaning  words,  ill  becoming  so 
devoted  an  admirer  of  Locke.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  an  .fit^rutry 
i$Uo  the  Ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  published  by  Dr.  Law  in  1734. 

The  result  of  Law's  speculations  on  Space  and  Time  is  thus  stated  by  himself: 
'*  That  our  ideas  of  them  do  not  imply  any  external  ideatum  or  objective  reality ; 
that  these  ideas  (as  well  as  those  of  infinity  and  number)  are  universal  or  abstract 
ideas,  existing  under  ihut  formality  no  where  but  in  the  mind ;  nor  affording  a  proof 
of  any  thing, l)ut  of  the  power  which  the  mind  has  to  form  them."  (Law's  TYans, 
oflRng,  p.  7, 4th  edit.)  This  language,  as  we  shall  aflerwards  see,  approaches  very 
nearly  to  that  lately  introduced  by  Kant.  Dr.  Law's  favorite  author  might  have 
cautioned  him  against  such  jargon.  (See  Essay  on  the  Human  Uhderstandingt 
Book  IL  Chap.  ziii.  §  17, 18.) 

The  absurd  application  of  the  scholastic  word  substance  to  empty  space  ;  an  ab- 
rardity  in  which  the  powerful  mind  of  Gravesande  acquiesced  many  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  has  probably  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  force  some  authors  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  maintaining, 
with  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Law,  that  our  idea  of  space  does  not  imply  any  external  idea* 
turn  or  objective  reality.  Gravesande*s  words  are  these  :  **  Substantiie  sunt  aut 
cogitantes,  aut  non  cogitantes ;  cogitantes  duas  novimus,  Deum  et  Mentem  nos- 
tram ;  praeter  has  et  alias  dari  in  dubium  non  revocamus.  Duee  etiam  8ub0tantie> 
qu8B  non  cogitant,  nobis  notn  sunt,  Sjpatiom  et  Corpus." — Gravesande,  JMrod,  od 
PhUosophiam,  §  19^ 
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that  great  man,  than  to  enter  into  the  general  spirit  of 
his  metaphysical  philosophy. 

To  this  translation,  Dr.  Law  prefixed  a  Dissertation 
concerning  the  Fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue,  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gay ;  a  performance  of  considerable  in- 
genuity, but  which  would  now  be  entitled  to  little  notice, 
were  it  not  for  the  influence  it  appears  to  have  had  in 
suggesting  to  Dr.  Hartley  the  possibility  of  accounting 
for  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains,  by  the  single 
principle  of  the  Association  of  Ideas.  We  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Hartley  himself,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
hearing  some  account  of  the  contents  of  this  dissertation, 
he  was  first  led  to  engage  in  those  inquiries  which  pro- 
duced his  celebrated  Theory  of  Human  Nature. 

The  other  principle  on  which  this  theory  proceeds  (that 
of  the  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  in  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain)  is  also  of  Cambridge  origin.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  form  of  a  query  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optics; 
and  a  distinct  allusion  to  it,  as  a  principle  likely  to  throw 
new  light  on  the  phenomena  of  mind,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  concluding  sentence  of  Smith's  Harmonics. 

Very  nearly  about  the  time  when  Hartley's  Theory 
appeared,  Charles  Bonnet  of  Geneva  published  some 
speculations  of  his  own,  proceeding  almost  exactly  on  the 
same  assumptions.  Both  writers  speak  of  vibrations 
(ehranlemens)  in  the  nerves ;  and  both  of  them  have  re- 
course to  a  subtile  and  elastic  ether,  co-operating  with 
the  nerves  in  carrying  on  the  communication  between 
soul  and  body.*  This  fluid  Bonnet  conceived  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  nerves,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in 
which  the  electric  fluid  is  contained  in  the  solid  bodies 
which  conduct  it ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Car- 
tesians as  well  as  from  the  ancient  physiologists,  who 
considered  the  nerves  as  hollow  tubes,  or  pipes,  within 
which  the  animal  spirits  were  included.  It  is  to  this 
elastic  ether  that  Bonnet  ascribes  the  vibrations  of  which 
he  supposes  the  nerves  to  be  susceptible ;  for  the  nerves 
themselves  (he  justly  observes)  have  no  resemblance  to 

*  EsBoi  Analytique  de  VJlme^  Chap.  v.    See  also  the  additional  notes  on  the  fint 
chapter  of  the  seventh  part  of  the  Contemplation  de  la  Mature. 
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the  Stretched  cords  of  a  musical  instrument.*  Hartley  ^s 
Theory  differs  in  one  respect  from  this,  as  he  speaks  of 
vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  in  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain  and  nerves.  He  agrees,  however,  with  Bonnet 
in  thinking,  that  to  these  vibrations  in  the  nerves  the  co- 
operation of  the  ether  is  essentially  necessary;  and, 
therefore,  at  bottom  the  two  hypotheses  may  be  regarded 
as  in  substance  the  same.  As  to  the  trifling  shade  of 
difference  between  them,  the  advantage  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  favor  of  Bonnet. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  their  Physiological  Theories  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  union  between  soul  and  body, 
that  these  two  philosophers  agreed.  On  all  the  great 
articles  of  metaphysical  theology,  the  coincidence  be- 
tween their  conclusions  is  truly  astonishing.  Both  held 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  both 
combined  with  it  a  vein  of  mystical  devotion,  setting  at 
defiance  the  creeds  of  all  established  churches.  The 
intentions  of  both  are  allowed,  by  those  who  best  knew 

•  «  Mais  les  aeris  sent  mols^Os  ne  soDt  point  tendiis  comme  les  cordes  d'un  in-' 
strument ;  les  objets  y  excite roient-ils  done  les  vibrations  analogues  a  cellos  d'un 
corde  pinc^e  ?  Ces  yibrations  se  communiqueroient-elles  a  Tinstant  au  si^ge  de 
Tame  ?  La  chose  paroit  difficile  a  cont^evoir.  Mais  si  l*on  adroet  dans  les  nerfs  uo 
fluide  dont  la  sublilit^  et  T^lasticit^  approche  de  celle  de  la  lumiere  ou  de  Tidier,  on 
eipliqueia  &cilement  par  le  secours  de  ce  fluide,  et  la  c^l^rit^  avcc  laquelle  les  im- 
pressions se  comrouniqucnt  a  Tame,  et  celles  avec  laqueUe  Tame  ^x^cute  tant  d'op^- 
rations  diflRSrentes."     {Es^aiAnah  Chap,  v.) 

**  Au  leste,  les  physiologistes  qui  avoient  era  que  les  filets  nerveux  ^toient  so- 
lides,  avoient  c^de  a  des  apparencos  trotnpcuscs.  lis  vouloicnt  d'ailleurs  faire  oscil- 
ler  les  nerfs,  pour  rendre  raison  des  sensations,  et  les  nerf^i  nc  peuvent  osdller.  Ds 
sont  mous>  et  nullement  elastiques.  Un  nerf  coup^  ne  se  retire  point.  C'est  le  fluide 
invisible  que  les  nerfs  renferment,  qui  est  doue  de  cette  elasticity  qu'on  leur  attii- 
buoit,  et  d*une  plus  grand  ^lasticit^  e/icore."  {Coiitemp,  de  la  J^ature,  VII  Paitie, 
Chap.  i.  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.) 

^  M.  Quesnaf,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Economical  System,  has  expressed 
UiDself  to  the  same  purpose  concerning  the  supposed  vibrations  of  the  nerves: 
**  Plusieurs  physiciens  ont  pcns^  que  le  seul  ^branlement  des  nerfs,  caus^  par  les  ob- 
jets  qui  touchent  les  orgaues  des  corps,  suffit  pour  occasioner  le  mouvement  et  le 
sentiment  dans  les  parties  ou  les  nerfs  sont  ebianles.  lis  se  rcpr^sentcnt  les  nerfiy 
comme  des  cordes  fort  tendus,  qu'un  Idger  contact  met  en  vibration  dans  toute  leur 
^tendue.    Deb  philosophes,  peu  instruits  en  anatomie,  ont  pu  se  former  uhe  telle 

id^e Alais  cette  tension  qu*on  suppose  dans  les  nerfs,  et  qui  lea  rend 

si  susceptibles  d'ebranlement  et  dc  vibration,  est  si  grossi^rement  imagin^e  qu*il 
seroit  ridicule  de  s'occupcr  s^rieuseroent  a  la  r^futer.  {Econ.  Jlnimale,  sect, 
c.  13.) 

As  this  passage  from  Quesnai  is  quoted  by  Condillac,  and  sanctioned  by  his  authority 
{Traite  des  Animaux,  Chap,  iii.),  it  would  appear  that  the  hypothesis  which  supposeir 
die  nerves  to  perform  their  functions  by  means  of  vibrations  was  s^oing  fast  into  dis- 
credit, both  among  the  metaphysicians  and  the  physiologists  of  France,  at  the  very 
time  when  it  was  bneinning  to  attract  notice  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  vis- 
ionary speculations  of  Hartley. 
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them,  to  have  been  eminentlj  pure  and  worthy ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  of  either,  that  his  metaphysical  writings 
have  contributed  much  to  the  instruction  or  to  the  im** , 
provement  of  the  public.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  spreading  a  set  of  speculative  tenets 
very  nearly  allied  to  that  sentimental  and  fanatical  modi- 
fication of  Spinozism,  which,  for  many  years  past,  has 
prevailed  so  much,  and  produced  such  mischievous  effects 
in  some  parts  of  Germany. 

But  it  is  chiefly  by  his  application  of  the  associating 
principle  to  Account  for  all  the  mental  phenomena  that 
Hartley  is  known  to  the  world ;  and  upon  this  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  stated  in  another 
work.  {Phil.  Essays^  Essay  IV.)  His  Theory  seems 
to  be  already  fast  passing  into  oblivion ;  the  temporary 
popularity  which  it  enjoyed  in  this  country  having,  in  a 
great  measure,  ceased  with  the  life  of  its  zealous  and 
indefatigable  apostle,  Dr.  Priestley.* 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  the  translator  of 
Archbishop  King,  to  identify  his  opinions  with  those 
of  Hartley  and  Priestley.  The  zeal  with  which  he 
/  contends  for  man's  free  agency  is  sufiicient,  of  itself, 
to  draw  a  strong  line  of  distinction  between  his  Ethical 
System  and  theirs.  (See  his  Notes  on  King^  passim.) 
But  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  of  him,  that  the  general 
scope  of  his  writings  tends,  in  common  with  that  of  the 
two  other  metaphysicians,  to  depreciate  the  evidences  of 
Natural  Religion,  and  more  especially  to  depreciate  the 
evidences  which  the  light  of  nature  affords  of  a  life  to 
come ;  "  a  doctrine  equally  necessary  to  comfort  the 
weakness,  and  to  support  our  lofty  ideas  of  the  grandeur 
of  human  nature  ;"t  and  of  which  it  seems  hard  to  con- 
fine exclusively  the  knowledge  to  that  portion  of  mankind 

•  Dr.  Priestley's  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Hartley's  work  is  thus  stated  by  himself: 
«  Sometliing  was  done  in  this  field  of  knowledge  by  Descartes,  very  much  by  Mr. 
Locke,  but  most  of  all  by  Dr.  Hartley,  who  has  thrown  more  useful  light  upon  the 
theory  of  the  mind,  than  Newton  did  upon  the  theory  of  the  natural  world."— 
{Remarka  on  Reid,  Beaitie,  and  Oswald,  p.  2.  Lond.  1774.) 

t  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  6th  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  826,  826. 

Dr.  Law's  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  to  which  his  high  station  in  the 
church  couW  not  fail  to  add  much  weight  in  the  iudgment  of  many,  is,  I  believe, 
now  universally  adopted  by  the  followers  of  Hartley  and  Priestley ;  the  theory  of 
vibntions  being  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  the  soul's  being 
able  to  exercise  her  poweis  in  a  separate  state  from  the  body. 
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who  have  been  favored  with  the  light  of  Revelation. 
The  influence  of  the  same  fundamental  error,  arising, 
too,  from  the  same  mistaken  idea^  of  thus  strengthening 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  may  be  traced  in  various  pas- 
sages of  the  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
LlandafT.  It  is  wonderful  that ^ the  reasonings  of  Clarke 
and  of  Butler  did  not  teaeh  thes^  eminent  men  a  sounder 
and  more  consistent  logic ;  or,  at  least,  open  their  eyes 
fto  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  rash  concessions 
which  they  made  to  their  adversaries."^ 

Among  the  disciples  of  Law,  one  illustrious  exception 
to  these  remarks  occurs  iji  Dr.  Paley,  whose  treatise  on 
Natural  Theology  is  unquestionably  the  most  instructive 
as  well  as  interesting  publication  on  that  subject  which 
has  appeared  in  our  times.  As  the  book  was  intended 
for  popular  use,  the  author  has  wisely  avoided,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  metaphysical  discussions ;  but  I  ,do  not 
know  that  there  exists  any  other  work  where  the  argu- 
ment from  final  causes  is  placed  in  so  great  a  variety  of 
pleasing  and  striking  points  of  view. 

*  Without  entering  at  all  into  the  argument  with  Dr.  Law  or  his  followers,  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  mention,  as  an  historical  fact,  their  wide  departure  from  the  older 
Ujl^hts  of  the  English  church,  from  Hooker  downwards.  "  All  religion,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  whom  I  select  as  an  unexceptionable  organ  of  their  common  senti- 
ments, **  is  founded  on  right  notions  of  God  and  his  perfections,  insomuch  that 
Divine  Revelation  itself  does  suppose  these  for  its  foundations ;  and  can  signify 
nothing  to  us  unless  they  be  first  known  and  believed ;  so  tliat  the  principles  of 
natural  religion  are  the  foundation  of  that  which  is  revealed."  (Sermon  41.) 
'*  There  is  an  intrinsical  good  and  evil  in  things,  and  the  leasons  and  respects  of 
mora]  good  and  evil  are  fixed  and  immutable,  eternal  and  indispensable.  Nor  do 
they  speak  safely,  who  make  the  Divine  will  die  rule  of  moral  good  and  evil,  as  if 
there  were  nothmg  good  or  evil  in  its  own  nature  antecedenUy  to  the  will  of  Ood  ( 
but,  that  all  things  are  therefore  good  and  evil  because  God  wills  them  to  be  so." 
(Sermon  88.)  **  Natural  religion  is  obedience  to  the  natural  law,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties  as  natural  light,  without  any  express  and  supernatural  revelation, 
doth  dictate  to  men.  These  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  religion,  and  are  the  great  fun- 
damental duties  which  God  requires  of  all  mankind.  These  are  the  surest  and  most 
•acred  of  all  other  laws ;  those  which  God  hath  rivetted  in  our  souls  and  written 
upon  our  hearts  ;  and  these  are  what  we  call  moral  duties,  and  most  valued  by  God, 
which  are  of  eternal  and  perpetual  obligation  because  they  do  naturally  oblige, 
without  any  particular  and  express  revelation  from  God ;  and  these  are  the  founda- 
tion of  revealed  and  instituted  religion ;  and  all  revealed  religion  does  suppose  them 
and  build  upon  Ihem."    (Sennons  48, 49.) 
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SECTION  VL 

Condillac,  and  other  French  Metaphyridans  of  a  later  date. 

While  Hartley  iind  Bonnet  were  indulging  their 
imagination  in  theorizing  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
union  between  soul  and  body,  Condillac  was  attempting 
to  draw  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  method  of 
studying  the  phenomena  of  Mind  recommended  and  ex- 
emplified by  Locke.*  Of  the  vanity  of  expecting  to 
illustrate,  by  physiological  conjectures,  the  manner  in 
which  the  intercourse  between  the  thinking  principle  and 
the  external  world  is  carried  on,  no  philosopher  seems 
ever  to  have  been  more  completely  aware  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  confines  himself  strictly,  in  all  his  researches 
concerning  this  intercourse,  to  an  examination  of  the 
general  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated.  There  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  some  of 
his  views  and  those  of  the  other  two  writers.  .  All  of  the 
three,  while  they  profess  the  highest  veneration  for  Locke, 

*  It  may  appear  to  some  unaccouDtable,  that  no  notice  should  have  been  taken» 
in  this  Dissertation,  of  any  French  metaphysician  during  the  long  interval  betweea 
Malebranche  and  Condiilac.  As  an  apology  for  this  apparent  omission,  I  beg  leave 
to  quote  the  words  of  an  author  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  French 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  eminently  qualified  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  thos« 
who  have  contributed  to  their  progress.  "  If  we  except."  says  Mr.  Adam  Smith» 
in  a  Memoir  published  in  1765,  "  the  Meditations  of  Descartes,  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  works  of  French  writers  which  aspires  at  originality  in  morals  or  metaphysics ; 
for  the  philosophy  of  Regius  and  that  of  Malebranche  are  nothing  more  than  the 
meditations  of  Descartes  unfolded  with  more  art  and  refinement.  But  Hobbes^ 
Locke,  Dr.  Mandeville,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Hutche- 
0on,  each  in  his  own  system,  all  different  and  all  incompatible,  have  tried  to  be 
original,  at  least  in  some  points.  They  have  attempted  to  add  something  to  the 
fund  of  observations  collected  by  their  predecessors,  and  already  the  common  prop- 
erty of  mankind.  This  branch  of  science,  which  the  English  themselves  neglect 
at  present,  appears  to  have  been  recently  transported  into  France.  I  discover  some 
traces  of  it  not  only  in  the  Entyclopedie,  but  in  the  Theory  of  Agreeable  iSenso- 
turns,  by  M.  de  Pouilly;  and  much  more  in  the  late  discourse  of  M.  Rousseau*  On 
the  Origin  and  Foundation  of  the  Inequality  of  Ranks  among  Men,** 

Although  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  in  his  general  remark  on  the  sterility 
of  invention  among  the  French  metaphysicians  posterior  to  Descartes,  when  com- 
pared to  those  of  England,  I  cannot  pass  over  the  foregoing  quotation  without  ex- 
pressing my  surprise,  1.  To  find  the  name  of  Malebranche  (one  of  the  highest  in 
modem  philosophy)  degraded  to  a  level  with  that  of  Regius ;  and,  2.  To  observe 
Mr.  SmiUi's  silence  with  respect  to  Buffier  and  Condillac,  while  he  mentions  the 
author  of  the  llieory  of  Agreeable  Sensations  as  a  metaphysician  of  original  genius. 
Of  the  merits  of  Condillac,  whose  most  important  works  were  published  several 
years  before  this  paper  of  Mr.  Smith's,  I  am  about  to  speak  in  the  text ;  and  those 
of  Buffier  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  discourse.  la 
the  mean  time,  I  shall  only  say  of  him,  that  I  regard  turn  as  one  of  the  most  origmal 
98  well  as  found  ^hilosopherB  of  whom  the  eighteenth  centuiy  has  to  boast. 
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have  abandoned  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  for 
that  of  Gassendi ;  and,  by  doing  so,  have,  with  the  best 
intentions,  furnished  arms  against  those  principles  which 
it  was  their  common  aim  to  establish  in  the  world.*  It  is 
*  much  to  be  regretted,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
French  writers  who  have  since  speculated  about  the 
human  mind,  have  acquired  the  whole  of  their  knowledge 
of  Locke's  philosophy  through  this  mistaken  comment, 
upon  its  fundamental  principle.  On  this  subject  I  have 
already  exhausted  all  that  I  have  to  offer  on  the  effect  of 
Condillac's  writings;  and,  I  flatter  myself, have  sufficiently 
shown  how  widely  his  commentary  differs  from  the  text 
of  his  author.  It  is  this  commentary,  however,  which  is 
now  almost  universally  received  on  the  Continent  as  the 
doctrine  of  Locke,  and  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  sheet-anchor  of  those  systems  which  are  commonly 
stigmatized  in  England  with  the  appellation  of  French 
philosophy.  Had  Condillac  been  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  consequences  which  have  been  deduced  (and  I  must 
add  logically  deduced)  from  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  knowledge,  I  am  persuaded,  from  his  known  candor 
and  love  of  truth,  that  he  would  have  been  eager  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  retract  his  error. 

In  this  apparent  simplification  and  generalization  of 
Locke's  doctrine,  there  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
something,  at  first  sight,  extremely  seducing.  It  relieves 
the  mind  from  the  painful  exercise  of  abstracted  reflec- 
tion, and  amuses  it  with  analogy  and  metaphor,  when  it 
looked  only  for  the  severity  of  logical  discussion.  The 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  Condillac's  style  add  to  the 
force  of  this  illusion,  and  flatter  the  reader  with  an  agree- 
able idea  of  the  powers  of  his  own  understanding,  when 
he  finds  himself  so  easily  conducted  through  the  darkest 
labyrinths  of  metaphysical  science.  It  is  to  this  cause  I 
would  chiefly  ascribe  the  great  popularity  of  his  works. 
They  may  be  read  with  as  little  exertion  of  thought  as  a 

*  Condillac's  earliest  work  appeared  three  years  before  the  publication  of  Hart- 
ley's TTieory.  It  is  entitled,  "  Essai  sur  V  Origine  des  Connoissances  Humaines. 
Oworojge  ou  Von  rSduU  ti  un  setU  principe  totU  ce  qui  conceme  Pentendement 
humain."  This  seul  principe  is  the  Association  of  Ideas.  The  account  which 
both  authors  ^ve  of  the  transformation  of  sensations  into  ideas'  is  substantially  &« 
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history  or  a  novel ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  shut  the  book, 
and  attempt  to  express  in  our  own  words,  the  substance 
of  what  we  have  gained,  that  we  have  the  mortification 
to  see  our  supposed  acquisitions  vanish  into  air. 

The  philosophy  of  Condillac  was,  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  own  country,  where 
(according  to  Mad.  de  Stael)  "  few  read  a  book  but  with 
a  view  to  talk  of  it."*  Among  such  a  people,  specula- 
tions which  are  addressed  to  the  power  of  reflection  can 
never  expect  to  acquire  the  same  popularity  with  theories 
expressed  in  a  metaphorical  language,  and  constantly 
recalling  to  the  fancy  the  impressions  of  the  external 
senses.  The  state  of  society  in  France,  accordingly,  is 
singularly  unfavorable  to  the  inductive  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  of  this  truth  no  proof  more  decisive 
can  be  produced,  than  the  admiration  with  which  the 
metaphysical  writings  of  Condillac  have  been  so  long 
regarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Condillac 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  eminently  successful,  both 
in  observing  and  describing  the  mental  phenomena  ;  but, 
in  sucTi  cases,  he  commonly  follows  Locke  as  his  guide ; 
and,  wherever  he  trusts  to  his  own  judgment,  he  seldom 
fails  to  wander  from  his  way.  The  best  part  of  his  works 
relates  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  thought  and  language 
on  each  other,  a  subject  which  had  been  previously  very 
profoundly  treated  by  Locke,  but  which  Condillac  has 
had  the  merit  of  placing  in  many  new  and  happy  points 
of  view.  In  various  cases,  his  conclusions  are  pushed 
too  far ;  and  in  others,  are  expressed  without  due  pre- 
cision ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  form  a  most  valuable 
accession  to  this  important  branch  of  logic ;  and  (what 
not  a  little  enhances  their  value)  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  recommending  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
other  inquirers,  still  better  qualified  than  their  authpr  to 
do  it  justice. 

In  the  speculation,  tpo^  concerning  the  origin  and  the 

•  "  En  France,  on  ne  lit  guire  un  ouvrage  que  po'ir  en  parler."— (^//ema^e, 
Tom.  L  p.  292.)  The  same  remark,  I  am  much  afraid,  is  becoming  d<uly  more  and 
more  appUcaMe  to  our  own  island. 

VOL.  VI.  42 
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theoretical  history  of  language,  Condillac  was  one  of  the 
first  who  made  any  considerable  advances ;  nor  does  it 
reflect  any  discredit  on  his  ingenuity,  that  he  has  left 
some  of  the  principal  difficulties  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry very  imperfectly  explained.  The  same  subject 
was  soon  after  taken  up  by  Mr.  Smith,  who,  I  think,  it 
must  be  owned,  has  rather  slurred  over  these  difficulties, 
than  attempted  to  remove  them  ;  an  omission  on  his  part 
the  more  remarkable,  as  a  very  specious  and  puzzling 
objection  had  been  recently  stated  by  Rousseau,  not  only 
to  the  theory  of  Condillac,  but  to  all  speculations  which 
have  for  their  object  the  solution  of  the  same  problem. 
"  If  language,"  says  Rousseau,  "  be  the  result  of  human 
convention,  and  if  words  be  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
thought,  language  would  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the 
invention  of  language.''* — *'  But,"  continues  the  same  au- 
thor, "  when,  by  means  which  I  cannot  conceive^  our  new 
grammarians  began  to  extend  their  ideas,  and  to  general- 
ize their  words,  their  ignorance  must  have  confined  them 

within  very  narrow  bounds How,  for  example, 

could  they  imagine  or  comprehend  such  words  as  matter^ 
mindy  substance j  mode^  figure^  motion^  since  our  philoso- 
phers, who  have  so  long '  made  use  of  them,  scarcely 
understand  them,  and  since  the  ideas  attached  to  them, 
being  purely  metaphysical,  can  have  no  model  in  na- 
ture?" 

^'  I  stop  at  these  first  steps,"  continues  Rousseau,  ^^  and 
intreat  my  judges  to  pause,  and  consider  the  distance 
between  the  easiest  part  of  language,  the  invention  of 
physical  substantive?,  and  the  power  of  expressing  all  the 
thoughts  of  man,  so  as  to  speak  in  public,  and  influence 
society.  I  intreat  them  to  reflect  upon  the  time  and 
knowledge  it  must  have  required  to  discover  numbers, 
abstract  words,  aorists,  and  all  the  tenses  of  verbs,  parti- 
cles, syntax,  the  art  of  connecting  propositions  and  argu- 
ments, and  how  to  form  the  whole  logic  of  discourse. 

*  That  men  never  could  have  invented  an  artificial  language,  if  they  had  not  pos- 
sessed a  natural  languag^e,  is  an  observation  of  Dr.  Reid's  ;  and  it  is  this  indisputable 
and  self-evident  trutii  which  gives  to  Rousseau's  remark  that  imposing  plausibility, 
which,  at  first  sight,  dazzles  and  perplexes  the  judgment.  I  by  no  means  say, 
that  the  former  proposition  affords  a  key  to  all  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the 
latter ;  but  it  advances  us  at  least  one  important  step  towards  their  solution. 
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As  for  myself,  alarmed  at  these  multiplying  difficulties, 
and  convinced  of  the  almost  demonstrable  impossibility 
of  language  having  been  formed  and  established  by  means 
merely  human,  I  leave  to  others  the  discussion  of  the 
problem,  *  Whether  a  society  already  formed  was  more 
necessary  for  the  institution  of  language,  or  a  language 
already  invented  for  the  establishment  of  society  ?'  "  * 

Of  the  various  difficulties  here  enumerated,  that  men- 
tioned by  Rousseau,  in  the  last  sentence,  was  plainly 
considered  by  him  as  the  greatest  of  all ;  or  rather,  as 
comprehending  under  it  all  the  rest.  But  this  difficulty 
arises  merely  from  his  own  peculiar  and  paradoxical 
theory  about  the  artificial  origin  of  society;  a  theory 
which  needs  no  refutation,  but  the  short  and  luminous 
aphorism  of  Montesquieu,  that  "  man  is  born  in  society, 
and  there  he  remains."  The  other  difficulties  touched 
upon  by  Rousseau,  in  the  former  part  of  this  quotation, 
are  much  more  serious,  and  have  never  yet  been  removed 
in  a  manner  completely  satisfactory :  And  hence  some 
very  ingenious  writers  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that 
language  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  work  of  human 
invention.  This  argument  has  been  lately  urged  with 
much  acuteness  and  plausibility  l)y  Dr.  Magee  of  Dublin, 
and  by  M.  de  Bonald  of  Paris.f  It  may,  however,  be 
reasonably  questioned,  if  these  philosophers  would  not 
have  reasoned  more  logically,  had  they  contented  them- 
selves with  merely  affirming,  that  the  problem  has  not 
yet  been  solved,  without  going  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it 
to  be  absolutely  insolvable.  For  my  own  part,  when  I 
consider  its  extreme  difficulty,  and  the  short  space  of 
time  during  which  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  I  am  more  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  steps  which 
have  been  already  gained  in  the  research,  than  at  the 
number  of  desiderata  which  remain  to  employ  the  in- 
genuity of  our  successors.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr. 
Ferguson,  that  "when  language  has  attained  to  that  per- 

*  Discours  sur  V  Origine  et  Us  ^ondemens  de  VInegalite  parmi  les  Hommes, 
t  The  same  theory  has  been  extended  to  the  art  of  writing ;  but  if  this  art  was 
first  taught  to  man  by  an  express  revelation  from  Heaven,  what  account  can  be 
given  of  its  present  state  in  the  great  empire  of  China  ?    ,Is  the  mode  of  wiiWos; 
practised  there  of  divine  or  of  human  ori^'n  ? 
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fection  to  which  it  arrives  in  the  progress  of  society,  the 
speculative  mind,  in  comparing  the  first  and  the  last 
stages  of  the  progress,  feels  the  same  sort  of  amaze- 
ment with  a  traveller,  who,  after  rising  insensibly  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  comes  to  look  down  from  a  precipice,  to 
the  summit  of  which  he  scarcely  believes  he  could  have 
ascended  without  supernatural  aid."* 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  difficulties  pointed  out 
by  Rousseau  and  his  commentators,  it  may  be  here  re- 
marked in  passing,  (and  the  observation  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  various  passages  in  Mr.  Smith's  dissertation  on 
the  same  subject,)  that  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the 
theory  of  any  of  our  intellectual  operations  affords  no 
proof  of  any  difficulty  in  applying  that,  operation  to  its 
proper  practical  purpose  ;  nor  is  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing the  metaphysical  nature  of  any  part  of  speech  a  proof, 
that,  in  its  first  origin,  it  implied  any  extraordinary  effort 
of  intellectual  capacity.  How  many  metaphysical  diffi- 
culties might  be  raised  about  the  mathematical  notion  of 
a  line  ?     And  yet  this  notion  is  perfectly  comprehended 

*  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  I.  p.  43.  Edin.  1792.  To  this 
observation  may  be  added,  by  way  of  comment,  the  following  reflections  of  one  of 
the  most  learned  prelates  of  the  English  church :  "  Man,  we  are  told,  had  a  language 
from  the  beginning;  for  he  conversed  with  God,  and  gave  to  every  animal  its  par- 
ticular name.  But  how  came  man  by  language?  He  must  either  have  had  it 
from  inspiration^  ready  formed  from  his  Creator,  or  have  derived  it  by  the  exertion 
of  those  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  were  implanted  in  him  as  a  rational  creature, 
from  natural  and  external  objects  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Scripture  is  silent 
on  the  means  by  which  it  was  acquired.  We  are  not,  therefore,  warranted  to  affirm, 
that  It  was  received  by  inspiration,  and  there  is  no  internal  evidence  in  language 
to  lead  us  to  such  a  supposition.  On  this  side,  then,  of  the  question,  we  have 
nothing  but  uncertainty;  but  on  a  subject,  the  causes  of  which  are  so  remote, 
nothing  is  more  convenient  than  to  refer  them  to  inspiration,  and  to  recur  to  that 
easy  and  Gon;prehensive  argument, 

that  is,  man  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  speech,  which  distinguished  him  at  first, 
and  still  continues  to  distinguish  him  as  a  rational  creature,  so  eminently  from  the 
brute  creation,  without  exerting  those  reasoning  faculties,  by  which  he  was  in 
other  respects  enabled  to  raise  himself  so  much  above  their  level.  Inspiration, 
then,  seems  to  have  been  an  argument  adopted  and  made  necessary  by  the  difficulty 
of  accounting:  for  it  otherwise ;  and  the  name  of  inspiration  carries  with  it  an  awful- 
ness,  which  forbids  the  unhallowed  approach  of  inquisitive  discussion.'* — (Essay  on 
the  Study  of  Antiquities,  by  Dr.  Burgess,  2d  edit.  Oxford,  1782.    Pages  85,  86.) 

It  is  farther  remarked  very  sagaciously,  and  I  think  very  decisively,  by  the  same 
author,  that  *'  the  supposition  of  man  having  received  a  langua^  ready  formed  from 
his  creator,  is  actually  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
which  exists  in  language.  For,  as  the  origin  of  our  ideas  is  to  be  traced  io  the 
words  through  which  the  ideas  are  conveyed,  so  the  origin  of  language  is  referable 
to  the  source  ^om  whence  our  {first)  ideas  are  derived,  namely,  natural  and  ex- 
t^nal  objects."    {Ibid,  pp.  83»%4.) 
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by  every  peasant,  when  h6  speaks  of  the  distance  between 
two  places ;  or  of  the  length,  breadth,  or  height  of  his 
cottage.  In  like  manner,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  and  import  of 
such  words,  as  of  or  by^  we  ought  not  to  conclude,  that 
the  invention  of  them  implied  any  metaphysical  knowl- 
edge in  the  individual  who  first  employed  them.^  Their 
import,  we  see,  is  fully  understood  by  children  of  three 
or  four  years  of  age. 

In  this  view  of  the  History  of  Language  I  have  been 
anticipated  by  Dr.  Ferguson.  "  Parts  of  speech,"  says 
this  profound  and  original  writer,  ^^  which,  in  speculation, 
cost  the  grammarian  so  much  study,  are,  in  practice, 
familiar  to  the  vulgar.  The  rudest  tribes,  even  the  idiot 
and  the  insane,  are  possessed  of  them.  They  are  soon- 
est learned  in  childhood,  insomuch  that  we  must  suppose 
human,  nature,  in  its  lowest  state,  competent  to  the  use 
of  them  ;  and,  without  the  intervention  of  uncommon 
genius,  mankind,  in  a  succession  of  ages,  qualified  to 
accomplish  in  detail  this  amazing  fabric  of  language, 
which,  when  raised  to  its  height,  appears  so  much  above 
what  could  be  ascribed  to  any  simultaneous  efibrt  of  the 
most  sublime  and  comprehensive  abilities."  t 

*  In  this  remark  I  had  an  eye  to  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Smith's  dissertation : 
'*  It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  that  those  prepositions,  which,  in  modem  languages, 
hold  the  place  of  the  ancient  cases,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  general  and  abstract, 
and  metaphysical ;  and,  of  consequeneef  would  probably  be  the  last  invented. 
Ask  any  man  of  common  acuteness,  what  relation  is  expressed  by  the  preposition 
above  ?  He  will  readily  answer,  that  of  superiority.  By  the  preposition  belotD  7 
He  will  as  quickly  reply,  that  of  inferiority.  But  ask  him  what  relation  is  expressed 
by  the  preposition  of?  and,  if  he  has  not  beforehand  employed  his  thoughts  a  good 
deal  upon  these  subjects,  you  may  safely  allow  him  a  week  to  consider  of  his  an* 
»wer.** 

t  The  following  judicious  reflections,  with  which  M.  Raynouard  concludes  the 
introduction  to  his  EUmens  de  la  Lan^ue  Romane,  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  above  observations.  The  modification  of  an  existing  language  is,  I  acknowledge, 
a  thing  much  less  wonderful  than  the  fonnation  of  a  language  entirely  new ;  but  the 
processes  of  thought,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  are,  in  both  cases,  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  the  consideration  of  the  one  is  at  least  a  step  gained  towards  the  elucidation  of 
the  other. 

"  La  langue  Romane  est  peut-^tre  la  seule  a  la  formation  de  laquelle  il  soit  permis 
de  remonter  ainsi,  pour  d^couvrir  et  exptiquer  le  secret  de  son  industrieux  m^can- 
isme.  .  .  .  J'ose  dire  que  Tesprit  philosophique,  consult^  sur  le  choix  des  moyens 
qui  devroient  ^pargner  a  Tignorance  beaucoup  d*^tudes  p^nibles  et  fastidieux,  n*eut 
paset^  aussi  heureux  que  l*ignorance  elie-meme ;  il  est  vrai  qu'elle  avoit  deux  grands 
maitres ;  la  NECEssiri  et  le  Tems. 

'*  En  consid^rant  a  quelle  ^poque  d'ignorance  et  de  barbarie  s'est  form^  et  perfec- 
tionn^  ce  nouvel  idiome,  d'apr^s  des  principes  indiqu^s  seulement  par  Tanalogie  et 
Veuphonte,  on  se  dira  peut-etre  comme  je  me  le  suis  dit ;  Thomme  porte  en  soi-meme 
le9«principet  d*une  lo^que  natureUe,  d'un  instfaict  r^gulateur,  qife  nous  admirons 
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It  is^  however,  less  in  tracing  the  first  rudiments  of 
speech,  than  in  some  collateral  inquiries  concerning  the 
genius  of  different  languages,  that  Condillac's  ingenuity 
appears  to  advantage.  Some  of  his  observations,  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  connexion  of  natural  signs  with  the  growth 
of  a  systematical  prosody,  and  on  the  imitative  arts  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  moderns,  are  new  and  curious ;  and  are  enlivened 
with  a  mixture  of  historical  illustration,  and  of  critical 
discussion,  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  metaphysical 
winters. 

But  through  all  his  researches,  the  radical  error  may, 
more  or  less,  be  traced,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his 
system;*  and  hence  it  is,  that,  with  all  his  skill  as  a 

quelquefois  dans  les  enfans.  Out,  la  providence  nous  a  dot^  de  la  faculty  inde- 
structible et  des  moyens  infi:^meux  d'exprimer,  de  commuDiquer,  d'^temiser  par  la 
parole,  et  par  les  signes  perroanens  oii  elle  se  reproduit,  cette  pens^e  qui  4st  Tun  de 
DOS  plus  beaux  attnbuts,  et  qui  nous  distingue  si  ^minemment  et  si  avantageusement 
dans  Tordre  de  la  creation."  EUmens  ae  la  Gratnmaire  de  la  Langue  Romane 
avarU  VAn  1000.    Pages  104»  105,  a  Paris,  1816.) 

In  tlie  theorotical  history  of  language,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  some  steps 
will  remain  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  our  latest  posterity.  Nor  will  this  appear 
surprising,  when  we  consider  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  judge,  from  our  own 
experience,  of  the  intellectual  processes  which  pass  in  the  minds  of  savages.  Some 
instincts,  we  know,  possessed  both  by  them  and  by  infants,  (that  of  imitation,  for 
example;  and  the  use  of  natural  signs,)  disappear  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
individuals,  almost  entirely  in  the  maturity  of  their  reason.  It  does  not  seem  at  all 
improbable,  that  other  instincts  connected  with  the  invention  of  speech,  may  be 
confined  to  that  state  of  the  intellectual  powers  which  requires  their  guidance ;  nor 
is  it  quite  impossible,  that  some  latent  capacities  of  the  understanding  may  be 
evolved  by  the  pressure  of  necessity.  The  facility  with  which  infants  surmount  so 
many  grammatical  and  metaphysical  difficulties,  seems  to  me  to  add  much  weight  to 
these  conjectures. 

In  tracing  the  first  steps  of  the  invention  of  language,  it  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  we  undertake  a  task  more  similar  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  to 
3iat  of  tracing  the  first  operations  of  the  infant  mind.  In  both  cases,  we  are  apt  to 
attempt  an  explanation  from  reason  alone  of  what  requires  the  co-operation  of  very 
different  principles.  To  trace  the  theoretical  history  of  geometry,  in  which  we 
know  for  certain,  that  all  the  transitions  have  depended  on  reasoning  alone,  is  a 
problem  which  has  not  yet  been  completely  solved.  Nor  has  even  any  satisfactory 
account  been  hitherto  given  of  the  experimental  steps  by  which  men  were  gradu- 
ally led  to  the  use  of  iron.  And  yet  how  simple  are  these  problems,  when  com- 
pared with  that  relating  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  language  ! 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  that  part  of  Condillac's  Coure  cTEtttdty 
where  he  treats  of  the  art  of  writing :  "  Yous  savez,  Monseigneur,  comment  les 
memcs  noms  ont  6x6  transport's  des  objets  qui  tombent  sous  les  sens  a  ceux  qui 
les  'chappent.  Vous  avez  remarqu',  qu'il  y  en  a  qui  sont  encore  en  usage  dans 
Pun  et  Vautre  acceptation,  et  qu'il  y  en  a  qui  sont  devenus  les  noms  propres  des 
choses,  dont  ils  avoient  d*abord  't'  les  signes  figures. 

'*  Les  premiers,  tel  que  le  mouvement  de  Fame,  son  penchant^  sa  reflexion,  don- 
nent  un  corps  a  des  choses  qui  n*en  ont  pas.  Les  seconds,  tels  que  la  pensee,  la 
volonti,  le  dkair,  ne  peignent  plus  rien,  et  laissent  aux  id'es  abstraites  cette  spiritu*- 
aUt'  qui  les  derobe  aux  sens.  Mais  si  le  langage  doit  etre  Timage  de  nos  pens6es, 
on  a  perdu  beaucoup,  lorsqu*oubliant  la  premiere  signification  des  mots,  on  a  Efface 
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writer,  he  never  elevates  the  imagination,  or  touches  the 
heart.  That  he  wrote  with  the  best  intentions,  we  have 
satisfactory  evidence ;  and  yet  hardly  a  philosopher  can 
be  named,  whose  theories  have  had  more  influence  in 
misleading  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.*  In 
France,  he  very  early  attained  to  a  rank  and  authority 
not  inferior  to  those  which  have  been  so  long  and  so 
deservedly  assigned  to  Locke  in  England ;  and  even  in 
this  country,  his  works  have  been  more  generally  read 
and  admired,  than  those  of  any  foreign  metaphysician  of 
an  equally  recent  date. 

jusqu'  au  traits  qu'ils  donnoient  aux  id^es.  Toutes  les  langues  sont  en  cela  plus  ou 
moins  d^fectueuses,  toutes  aussi  ont  des  tableaux  plus  ou  moins  conserves." 
{Cours  d^ Etude,  Tome  II.  p.  212,  a  Parmc,  1775.) 

Condillac  enlarges  on  this  point  at  considerable  length ;  endeavouring  to  show, 
that  whenever  we  lose  sight  of  the  analogical  origin  of  a  figurative  word,  we  become 
insensible  to  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  language.  /*  In  the  word  exameny  for 
example,  a  Frenchman  perceives  only  the  proper  name  of  one  of  our  mental  opera- 
tions. A  Roman  attached  to  it  the  same  idea,  and  received  over  and  above  the 
image  of  weighing  and  balancing.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  words  dme  and 
anima;  pensee  and  cogUatio,** 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  Condillac  plainly  proceeded  on  his  favorite  principle, 
that  all  our  notions  of  our  mental  operations  are  compounded  of  sensible  images. 
Whereas  the  &ct  is,  that  the  only  just  notions  we  can  form  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  obtained  by  abstracting  from  the  qualities  and  laws  of  the  material  worid. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  analogical  origin  of  a  figurative  word  disappears,  it 
comes  a  fitter  instrument  of  metaphysical  thought  and  reasoning.  (See  PhUosopM- 
ealJEssays,  PtiTt  1.  Essay  T.  Chap,  iii.) 

*  A  late  writer,  (M.  de  Bonald,)  whose  philosophical  opinions,  in  general,  agree 
nearly  with  those  of  La  Harpe,  has,  however,  appreciated  very  differently,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  much  more  sagaciously,  the  merits  of  Condillac :  "  Condillac  a  evt 
sur  Tesprit  philosophique  du  dernier  si^cle,  Tinfluence  que  Voltaire  a  prise  sur 
Pesprit  religieux,  et  J.  J.  Rousseau  sur  les  opinions  politiques.  Coodillap  a  mis  de 
la  B^ch^resse  et  de  la  minutie  dans  les  esprits ;  Voltaire  du  penchant  a  la  raillerie  et 

a  la  frivolity  ;  Rousseau  les  a  rendus  chagrins  et  m^contens Condillac  a 

encore  plus  fauss^  Tesprit  de  la  nation,  parce  que  sa  doctrine  ^toit  enseign^e  dans 
les  premieres  Etudes  a  des  jeunes  gens  qui  n*avoient  encore  lu  ni  Rousseau,  ni  Vol- 
taire, et  que  la  mani^re  de  raissonner  et  la  direction  philosophique  de  Tesprit  s'^ten- 
dent  a  tout."    {Recherehes  Phil.  Tome  I.  pp.  187, 188.) 

The  following  criticism  on  the  supposed  perspicuity  of  Condillac's  style  is  so  just 
and  philosophical,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  a  place  here :  "-  Condillac  est,, 
ou  paroit  etre,  clair  et  m^thodique ;  mais  il  faut  prendre  garde  que  la  dart^  des 
pens^es,  comme  la  transparence  des  objets  physiques,  pent  tenir  d'un  d^faut  de  pro- 
londeur,  et  que  la  m^thode  dans  les  Merits,  qui  suppose  la  patience  de  Tesprit,  n*en 
prouve  pas  toujours  la  justesse ;  et  moins  encore  la  f^condit^.  II  y  a  aussi  une 
cJart^  de  style  en  quelque  sorte  toute  materielle,  qui  n'est  pas  incompatible  avec 
I'obscurite  dans  les  id^es.  Rien  de  plus  facile  k  entendre  que  les  mots  de  $en$atioru 
trar^fofTnies  dont  Condillac  s'est  servi,  parce  que  ces  mots  ne  parient  qu'a  Timagi- 
nation,  qui  se  figure  a  volont^  des  transformations  et  des  changemens.  Mais  cette 
transformation,  appliqu^e  aux  operations  de  Tesprit,  n'est  qu'un  mot  vide  de  sens ; 
et  Condillac  lui>meme,  auroit  ^te  bien  embarrassi  d'en  donner  une  explication 
sati^faisante.  Ce  philosophe  me  paroit  plus  heureux  dans  ses  apper^us  que  dans 
sea  demonstrations  :  La  route  de  la  v^rit^  semble  quelquefois  s'ouvrir  devant  lui, 
mais  retenu  par  la  clrconspection  naturelle  a  un  esprit  sans  chaleur,  et  intimid^ 
par  la  faiblesse  de  son  propre  systeme,  il  n*ose^-s'y  engager.**  {Ibid,  Tome  I. 
pp.  33,  34.) 
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The  very  general  sketches  to  which  I  am  here  obliged 
to  confine  myself,  do  not  allow  me  to  take  notice  of  va- 
rious contributions  to  metaphysical  science,  which  are  to 
be  collected  from  writers  professedly  intent  upon  other 
subjects.  I  must  not,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  the 
name  of  Buffon,  who,  in  the  midst  of  those  magnificent 
views  of  external  nature,  which  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  eloquence  fitted  him  so  admirably  to  delineate,  has 
frequently  indulged  himself  in  ingenious  discussions  con- 
cerning the  faculties  both  of  men  and  of  brutes.  His 
subject,  indeed,  led  his  attention  chiefly  to  man,  consid«- 
ered  as  an  animal ;  but  the  peculiarities  which  the 
human  race  exhibit  in  their  physical  condition,  and  the 
manifest  reference  which  these  bear  to  their  superior 
rank  in  the  creation,  unavoidably  engaged  him  in  specu- 
lations of  a  higher  aim,  and  of  a  deeper  interest.  In 
prosecuting  these,  he  has  been  accused  (and  perhaps  with 
some  justice)  of  ascribing  too  much  to  the  effects  of  bodi- 
ly organization  on  the  intellectual  powers;  but  he  leads 
his  reader  in  so  pleasing  a  manner  from  matter  to  mind, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
many  to  metaphysical  inquiries,  who  would  never  other- 
wise have  thought  of  them.  In  his  theories  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  brutes,  he  has  been  commonly  con- 
sidered as  leaning  to  the  opinion  of  Descartes ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  without  any  good  reason.  Some 
of  his  ideas  on  the  complicated  operations  of  insects  ap- 
pear to  me  just  and  satisfactory ;  and  while  they  account 
for  the  phenomena,  without  ascribing  to  the  animal  any 
deep  or  comprehensive  knowledge,  are  far  from  degrad- 
ing him  to  an  insentient  and  unconscious  machine. 

In  his  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  use  of  our 
external  senses  (particularly  that  of  sight)  is  acquired, 
Buffon  has. in  general  followed  the  principles  of  Berkeley  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  some  important  mistakes  which 
have  escaped  him  in  his  applications  of  these  principles, 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  where  to  be  found  so 
pleasing  or  so  popular  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  vis- 
ion. Nothing  certainly  was  ever  more  finely  imagined, 
than  the  recital  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  our  first 
parent,  of  the  gradual  steps  by  which  he  learned  the  iise 
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of  his  perceptive  organs  ;  and  although  there  are  various 
parts  of  it  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination, it.  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  sharing  in 
that  admiration,  with  which  we  are  told  the  author  him- 
self always  regarded  this  favorite  effusion  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  in  which  BufTon  has 
discovered  the  powers  of  a  metaphysician.  His  thoughts 
on  probabilities,  (a  subject  widely  removed  from  his  fa- 
vorite studies,)  afford  a  proof  how  strongly  some  meta- 
physical questions  had  laid  hold  of  his  curiosity,  and  what 
new  lights  he  was  qualified  to  throw  on  them,  if  he  had 
allowed  them  to  occupy  more  of  his  attention.*  In  his 
observations,  too,  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  mathematical 
evidence,  he  has  struck  into  a  train  of  the  soundest  think- 
ing, in  which  he  has  been  very  generally  followed  by  our 
later  logicians.f  Some  particular  expressions  in  the  pas- 
sage I  refer  to  are  exceptionable ;  but  his  remarks  on 
what  he  calls  verites  de  Definition  are  just  ^nd  important; 
nor  do  I  remember  any  modern  writer,  of  an  earlier  date, 
who  has  touched  on  the  same  argument.  Plato,  indeed, 
and  after  him  Proclus,  had  called  the  definitions  of  geom* 
etry  Hypotheses ;  an  expression  which  may  be  considered 
as  involving  the  doctrine  which  Buffon  and  his  successors 
have  more  fully  unfolded. 

What  the  opinions  of  Buffon  were  on  those  essential 
questions,  which  were  then  in  dispute  among  the  French 
philosophers,  his  writings  do  not  furnish  the  means  of 
judging  with  certainty.  In  his  theory  of  Organic  Mole- 
culeSy  and  of  Internal  Moulds^  he  has  been  accused  of 
entertaining  views  not  very  different  from  those  of  the 
ancient  Atoraists ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  easy  to  repel 
the  charge,  if  we  were  not  able  to  oppose  to  this  wild 
and  unintelligible  hypothesis  the  noble  and  elevating 
strain,  which  in  general  so  peculiarly  characterizes  his 
descriptions  of  nature.  The  eloquence  of  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  his  works  has  manifestly  been  inspired 
by  the  same  sentiment  which  dictated  to  one  of  his  favor- 


*  See  his  E$Mi  d'Jlrilhmitique  Morale, 

t  See  the  First  Discourse  prefixed  to  his  Natural  History,  towards  the  end. 
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ite  Authors  the  following  just  and  pathetic  reflection  : 
^'  Le  spectacle  de  la  nature,  si  vivant,  si  animc  pour  ceux 
qui  reconnoissent  un  Dieu,  est  mort  aux  yeux  de  I'athee, 
et  dans  cette  grande  harmonic  des  etres  ou  tout  parle  de 
Dieu  d'une  voix  si  douce,  il  n'apperQoit  qu'uu  silence 
^ternel."  * 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  strong  bias  towards  ma- 
terialism, which  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedie  derived 
from  Condillac's  comments  upon  Locke.  These  com- 
ments they  seem  to  have  received  entirely  upon  credit, 
without  ever  being  at  pains  to  compare  them  with  the 
original.  Had  D'Alembert  exercised  freely  his  own 
judgment,  no  person  was  more  likely  to  have  perceived 
their  complete  futility  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  has  thrown  out 
various  observations  which  strike  at  their  very  root. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  these  occasional  glimpses  of 
light,  he  invariably  reverts  to  the  same  error,  and  has 
once  and  again  repeated  it  in  terms  as  strong  as  Condil- 
lac  or  Gassendi. 

The  author  who  pushed  this  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  knowledge  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  offensive 
consequences,  was  Helvetius.  His  book,  De  VEsprit^  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  of  materials  collected  from 
the  conversations  of  the  society  in  which  he  habitually 
lived  ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  quoted  as  an  authen- 
tic record  of  the  ideas  then  in  fashion  among  the  wits  of 
Paris.  The  unconnected  and  desultory  composition  of 
the  work  certainly  furnishes  some  intrinsic  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  anecdote. 

According  to  Helvetius,  as  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
the  external  senses,t  the  causes  of  the  inferiority  of  the 

*  Rousseau.— In  a  work  b^  H^rauU  de  Sechelles  (entiUed  Voyage  h  Montbar, 
eantenarU  des  dStails  tr^s  tnt^ressans  sur  le  caracthre^  la  personne,  et  les  6erit$ 
de  Buffon,  Paris,  1801),  a  very  different  idea  of  his  religious  creed  is  given  firoin 
that  which  I  have  ascribed  to  him ;  but,  in  direct  opposition  to  this  statement,  we 
have  a  letter,  dictated  by  Buffbn,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Madame  Necker,  In  return  for 
a  present  of  her  husband's  book.  On  the  Importance  of  ReUgioue  Opin4an$.  The 
letter  (we  are  told)  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Buffon's  son,  who  describes  his  father 
M  then  too  weak  to  hold  the  pen.  {Aukmgee  extraUi  dee  ManuseriU  de  Moh 
dame  JVeeker,    8  Vols.  Paris,  1788.) 

The  sublime  address  to  the  Supreme  Being,  with  wMch  BufTon  closes  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  calamities  of  war,  seems  to  breathe  the  very  soul  of  Fenelon.  «  Grand 
Dieu !  dont  la  seule  presence  soulient  la  nature  et  maintient  Tharmonie  des  loiz  de 
runivers,"  &c. 

t  In  combating  the  philosophy  of  Helvetius,  La  Harpe  (whoee  philotophical  opia- 
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souls  of  brutes  to  those  of  men,  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  difference  between  them  with  respect  to  bodily  or- 
ganization. In  illustration  of  this  remark  he  reasons  as 
follows : 

"  L  The  feet  of  all  quadrupeds  terminate  either  in 
horn,  as  those  of  the  ox  and  the  deer ;  or  in  nails,  as 
those  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf ;  or  in  claws,  as  those  of 
the  lion  and  the  cat.  This  peculiar  organization  of  the 
feet  of  these  animals  deprives  them  not  only  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  considered  as  a  channel  of  information  with 
respect  to  external  objects,  but  also  of  the  dexterity  re- 
quisite for  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

"  2.  The  life  of  animals,  in  general,  being  of  a  shorter 
duration  than  that  of  man,  does  not  permit  them  to  make 
so  many  observations,  or  to  acquire  so  many  ideas. 

"  3.  Animals  being  better  armed  and  better  clothed  by 
nature  than  the  human  species,'  have  fewer  wants,  and 
consequently  fewer  motives  to  stimulate  or  to  exercise 
their  invention.  If  the  voracious  animals  are  more  cun- 
ning than  others,  it  is  because  hunger,  ever  inventive, 
inspires  them  with  the  art  of  stratagems  to  surprise  their 
prey. 

ions  seem,  on  many  occasions,  to  have  been  not  a  little  influenced  by  his  private 
partialities  and  dislikes)  exclaims  loudly  against  the  same  principles  to  which  he  had 
tacitly  given  his  unqualified  approbation  in  speaking  of  Condillac.  On  this  occasion 
he  is  at  pains  to  distinguish  between  the  doctrines  of  the  two  writers ;  asserting  that 
Condillac  considered  our  senses  as  only  the  occasional  causes  of  our  ideas,  while 
Helvetius  represented  the  former  as  the  productive  causes  of  the  latter  ( Coun 
de  LUterat,  Jome  XV.  pp.  348, 349.)  But  that  this  is  by  no  means  reconcilable 
with  the  general  spirit  of  Condillac*s  works  (although  perhaps  some  detached  ex« 
pressions  may  be  selected  from  them  admitting  of  such  an  interpretation,)  appears 
sufficiently  from  the  passages  formerly  quoted.  In  addition  to  these,  I  beg  leave  to 
transcribe  the  following :  "  Dans  le  systeme  que  toutes  nos  connoissances  viennent 
des  sens,  rien  n'est  plus  ais^  que  de  se  faire  une  notion  exacte  des  id^es.  Car  ellee 
De  sont  que  des  sensations  ou  des  portions  extraites  de  quelque  sensation  pour  4tie 
consid^res  a  part ;  ce  qui  produit  deux  sortes  d'id^es,  les  sensibles  et  les  abstnites." 
{lYctite  des  SysUmea,  Chap,  vi.)  "  Puisque  nous  avons  vu  aue  le  souvenir  n'est 
qu'une  mani^re  de  sentir,  c'est  une  consequence,  que  les  idees  intelledtuelies  ne 
difi^rent  pas  essentiellement  des  sensations  memes."  {Traiti  des  SensatiofUf 
Chap.  viil.  §  33.)  Is  not  this  precisely  the  doctrine  and  even  the  language  of  Hel- 
▼etius  ? 

In  the  same  passage  of  the  Jjycee,  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken  from 
La  Harpe,  Uiere  is  a  sweeping  judgment  pronounced  on  the  merits  of  Locke,  which 
may  set  ve  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  competency  to  decide  on  metaphysical 
questions :  "  Locke  a  prouv^  autant  qu'il  est  possible  a  Thomme,  que  l*ame  est  line 
substance  simple  et  indivisible,  et  par  consequent  immat^rielle.  Cependant,  11 
ajonte,  qu'il  n'oseroit  affirmer  que  Dieu  ne  puisse  douer  la  matidre  de  pens^e.  Con- 
dillac est  de  son  avis  sur  le  premier  article,  et  le  combat  sur  le  second.  Je  suis  en* 
ti^rement  de  Tavis  de  Condillac,  et  tout  les  botu  metaphysieiens  eonmennefU  que 
t^esi  la  seule  inexactitude  qu'on  puisae  relever  dana  Vowfrage  de  Locke,**  (Onm 
deLUUrat,    Tom.  XV.  p.  149.) 
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^^  4.  The  lower  animals  compose  a  society  that  flies 
from  man,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  weapons  made  by 
himself,  is  become  formidable  to  the  strongest  amongst 
them. 

^^  5.  Man  is  the  most  prolific  and  versatile  animal  upon 
earth*  He  is  born  and  lives  in  every  climate ;  while 
many  of  the  other  animals,  as  the  lion,  the  elephant,  and 
the  rhinoceros,  are  found  only  in  a  certain  latitude.  And 
the  more  any  species  of  animals  capable  of  making  ob- 
servations is  multiplied,  the  more  ideas  and  the  greater 
ingenuity  is  it  likely  to  possess. 

"  But  some  may  ask,"  continues  Helvetius,  "  why 
monkeys,  whose  paws  are  nearly  as  dexterous  as  our 
hands,  do  not  make  a  progress  equal  to  that  of  man  ?  A 
variety  of  causes,'*  he  observes,  "  conspire  to  fix  them  in 
that  state  of  inferiority  in  which  we  find  them :  1.  Men 
are  more  multiplied  upon  the  earth.  2.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  monkeys,  there  are  few  whose  strength 
caQ  be  compared  with  that  of  man ;  and  accordingly, 
they  form  only  a  fugitive  society  before  the  human  race. 
3.  Monkeys  being  frugivorous,  have  fewer  wants,  and, 
therefore,  less  invention  than  man.  4.  Their  life  is 
shorter.  And,  finally,  the  organical  structure  of  their 
bodies  keeping  them,  like  children,  in  perpetual  motion^ 
even  after  their  desires  are  satisfied,  they  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  lassitude  (ennui) ,  which  ought  to  be  considered 
(as  I  shall  prove  afterwards)  as  one  of  the  principles  to 
which  the  human  mind  owes  its  improvement. 

"  By  combining,"  he  adds,  "  all  these  differences  be- 
tween the  nature  of  man  and  of  beast,  we  may  understand 
why  sensibility  and  memory,  though  faculties  common  to 
man  and  to  the  lower  animals,  are  in  the  latter  only  sterile 
qualities."  * 

The  foregoing  passage  is  translated  literally  from  a 
note  on  one  of  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  book  De  P£s- 

*  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  in  the  above  enumeration,  HelTetius  takea  no 
notice  of  the  want  of  Inngvuige  in  the  lower  animals ;  a  faculty  without  which,  the 
multiplication  of  individuals  could  contribute  nothing  to  the  improvement  of  the 
q;>ecies.  Nor  is  this  want  of  language  in  the  brutes  owmg  to  any  defect  in  the  organs 
of  speech ;  as  sufficiently  appears  from  those  tribes  which  are  possessed  of  the  power 
of  articulation  in  no  inconsiderable  a  degree.  It  plainly  indicates,  therefoie,  acme 
defect  in  those  higher  principles  which  are  connected  with  the  use  of  artificial  aigitf* 
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frit;  and  in  the  sentence  of  the  text  to  which  the  note 
refers,  the  author  triumphantly  asks,  ^^  Who  can  doubt, 
that  if  the  wrist  of  a  man  had  been  terminated  by  the 
hoof  of  a  horse,  the  species  would  still  have  been  wan- 
dering in  the  forest  ? '' 

Without  attempting  any  examination  of  this  shallow 
and  miserable  theory,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observ- 
ing, that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  philosophers  of  modem 
France.  From  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  it  appears^ 
that  it  was  current  among  the  sophists  of  Greece ;  and 
the  answer  given  it  by  Socrates  is  as  philosophical  and 
satisfactory  as  any  thing  that  could  possibly  be  advanced 
in  the  present  state  of  the  sciences. 

^<  And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristodemus,  if  the  gods  take 
care  of  man  ?  Hath  not  the  privilege  of  an  erect  form 
been  bestowed  on  him  alone  ?  Other  animals  they  have 
provided  with  feet,  by  which  they  may  be  removed  from 
one  place  to  another  ;  but  to  man  they  have  also  given 
the  use  of  the  hand.  A  tongue  hath  been  bestowed  on 
every  other  animal ;  but  what  animal,  except  man,  hath 
the  power  of  making  his  thoughts  intelligible  to  others  ? 

"  Nor  is  it  with  respect  to  the  body  alone  that  the  gods 
have  shown  themselves  bountiful  to  man.  Who  seeth 
.  not,  that  he  is  as  it  were  a  god  in  the  midst  of  this  visible 
creation  ?  So  far  doth  he  surpass  all  animals  whatever 
in  the  endowments  of  his  body  and  his  mind.  For  if  the 
body  of  the  ox  had  been  joined  to  the  mind  of  man,  the 
invention  of  the  latter  would  have  been  of  little  avail, 
while  unable  to  execute  his  purposes  with  facility.  Nor 
would  -the  human  form  have  been  of  more  use  to  the 
brute,  so  long  as  he  remained  destitute  of  understanding. 
But  in  thee,  Aristodemus,  hath  been  joined  to  a  wonder- 
ful soul,  a  body  no  less  wonderful ;  and  sayest  thou,  after 
this,  the  gods  take  no  care  of  me?  What  wouldst  thoa 
then  more,  to  convince  thee  of  their  care  ?  "  * 

A  very  remarkable  passage  to  the  same  purpose  occurs 
in  Galen's  treatise,  De  Usu  Partium.  "  But  as  of  all 
animals  man  is  the  wisest,  so  hands  are  well  fitted  for 
the  purposes  of  a  wise  animal.     For  it  is  not  because  he 

*  Mrs.  Sarah  Fielding's  tnmslatioD. 
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had  hands,  that  he  is  therefore  wiser  than  the  rest,  as 
Anaxagoras  aDeged  ;  but  because  he  was  wiser  than  the 
rest  that  he  had  therefore  hands,  as  Aristotle  has  most 
wisely  judged.  Neither  was  it  his  hands  but  his  reason 
which  instructed  man  in  the  arts.  The  hands  are  only 
the  organs  by  which  the  arts  are  practised."* 

The  contrasf,  in  point  of  elevation,  between  the  tone 
of  French  philosophy,  and  that  of  the  best  heathen  moral- 
ists, was  long  ago  remarked  by  Addison ;  and  of  this 
contrast,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  illustration 
than  the  passages  which  have  just  been  quoted. 

The  disposition  of  ingenious  men  to  pass  suddenly  from 
one  extreme  to  another  in  matters  of  controversy,  has,  in 
no  instance,  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the 
opposite  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  the  brutes, 
which  successively  became  fashionable  in  France  during 
the  last  century.  While  the  prevailing  creed  of  French 
materialists  leads  to  the  rejection  of  every  theory  which 
professes,  to  discriminate  the  rational  mind  from  the  ani- 
mal principle  of  action,  it  is  well  known  that,  but  a  few 
years  before,  the  disciples  of  Descartes  allowed  no  one 
faculty  to  belong  to  man  and  brutes  in  common  ;  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  consider  the  latter  in  the  light  of 
mere  machines.  To  this  paradox  the  author  was  proba* 
bly  led,  partly  by  his  anxiety  to  elude  the  objection  which 
the  faculties  of  the  lower  animals  have  been  supposed  to 
present  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
partly  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  their  sufferings  with 
the  Divine  Goodness. 

Absurd  as  this  idea  may  now  appear,  none  of  the  tenets 
of  Descartes  were  once  adopted  with  more  implicit  faith 
by  some  of  the  profonndest  thinkers  in  Europe.  The 
great  Pascal  admired  it  as  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
article  of  the  Cartesian  system ;  and  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion it  made  on  the  mind  of  Malebranche,  a  most  decisive 
proof  was  exhibited  by  himself  in  the  presence  of  Fonte- 
nelle.  "  M.  de  Fontenelle  contoit,"  says  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,t  "  qu'un  jour  etant  alle  voir  Malebranche 

«  OaleD.  Dt  Us,  Part.  1. 1,  e.  8. 

t  The  Abb^  Trablet,  in  the  Mereure  de  MUet,  1757.     See  (Euorea  de  Fonte- 
ndUt  Tome  II.  p.  1S7.    Amsteniam,  1764. 
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aux  PP.  de  I'Oratoire  de  la  Rue  St.  Honore,  une  grosse 
chienne  de  la  maison,  et  qui  etoit  pleine,  entra  dans  la 
salle  ou  ils  se  promeaoient,  vint  caresser  le  P.  Male- 
braDche,  et  se  rouler  a  ses  pieds.  Apres  quelques  mouve- 
mens  inutiles  pour  la  chasser,  le  philosophe  lui  donna  ua 
grand  coup  de  pied,  qui  fit  jeter  a  la  chienne  un  cri  de 
douleur,  et  k  M.  de  Fontenelle  un  cri  de  compassion* 
Eh  quoi  (lui  dit  froidement  le  P.  Malebranche),  ne  sgavez 
vous  pas  bien  que  cela  ne  se  sent  point  ?  " 

On  this  point  Fontenelle,  though  a  zealous  Cartesian, 
had  the  good  sense  to  dissent  openly  from  his  master,  and 
even  to  express  his  approbation  of  the  sarcastic  remark  of 
La  Motte,  que  cette  opinion  sur  les  animaux^  etoit  une 
debauche  de  raisonnement. '  Is  not  the  same  expression 
equally  applicable  to  the  opposite  theory  quoted  from 
Helvetius  ?  * 

From  those  representations  of  human  nature  which  tend 
to  assimilate  to  each  other  the  faculties  of  man  and  of  the 
brutes,  the  transition  to  atheism  is  not  very  wide.  In 
the  present  instance,  both  conclusions  seem  to  be  the 
necessary  corollaries  of  the  same  fundamental  maxim. 
For  if  all  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  to  be  found  in 
the  external  senses,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  human  mind 
to  rise  to  a  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  that 
of  any  other  truth  either  of  natural  or  of  revealed  religion  ? 

To  this  question  Gassendi  and  Condillac,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  were  both  able  to  return  an  answer,  which 
seemed  to  themselves  abundantly  satisfactory.  But  how 
few  of  the  multitude  are  competent  to  enter  into  these 
refined  explanations  ?  And  how  much  is  it  to  be  dread- 
ed, that  the  majority  will  embrace,  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple, all  the  more  obvious  consequences  which  to  their 
own  gross  conceptions  it  seems  necessarily  to  involve  ? 
Something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  remarked  in  the  con- 
troversy about  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Among 
the  multitudes  whom  Leibnitz  and  Edwards  had  made 


*  In  La  Fontaine's  Viseaura  d  Madame  de  la  Sabli^re  (Liv.  X.  Fable  I.),  the 
good  sense  with  which  he  points  out  the  extravagance  of  both  these  extremes  is 
truly  admirable.  His  argument  (in  spite  of  the  fetters  of  rhyme)  is  stated,  not  only 
with  his  usual  grace,  but  with  singular  clearness  and  precision ;  and,  considering  the 
period  when  he  wrote,  reflects  much  honor  on  his  philosophical  sagacity. 
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converts  to  the  scheme  of  necessity,  how  comparatively 
inconsiderable  is  the  number  who  have  acquiesced  in  their 
subtile  and  ingenious  attempts  to  reconcile  this  scheme 
with  man's  accountableness  and  moral  agency ! 

Of  the  prevalence  of  atheism  at  Paris,  among  the  high- 
er classes,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm 
afford  the  most  unquestionable  proofs.^  His  friend  Dide* 
rot  seems  to  have  been  one  of  its  most  zealous  abettors ; 
who,  it  appears  from  various  accounts,  contributed  to 
render  it  fashionable,  still  more  by  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  his  conversation,  than  by  the  odd  combination 
of  eloquence  and  of  obscurity  displayed  in  all  his  meta* 
physical  productions.f 

In  order,  however,  to  prevent  misapprehension  of  my 
meaning,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  caution  my  readers  against 
supposing  that  all  the  eminent  French  philosophers  of 
this  period  were  of  the  same  school  with  Grimm  and 
Diderot.      On  this  subject  many  of  our  English  writers 

^  The  SysUme  de  la  J^ature  (the  boldest,  if  not  the  ablest,  pHblicatioD  of  the 
Parisian  atheists)  appeared  in  1770.  It  bore  on  the  title-pace  the  name  of  Mirabaud, 
a  respectable  but  not  very  eminent  writer,  who,  after  long  filling  the  office  of  perpet- 
ual secretary  to  the  French  Academy,  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1760.  (He 
was  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  very  indifferent  translations  of  Tasso  and  Jlri- 
osto,)  It  is  now,  however,  universally  admitted  that  Mirabaud  had  no  share  what- 
ever in  the  composition  of  the  Syateme  de  la  J\rature.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
various  authors ;  nor  am  I  quite  certain,  that  among  those  who  are  most  competent  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  this  point,  there  is  yet  a  perfect  unanimity.  In  one  of  the 
latest  works  which  has  'reached  this  country  from  France  (the  Correspondanee 
inedite  de  CkiUani,  1818),  it  seems  to  be  assumed  by  the  editors,  as  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach.  The  Abb^ 
Galiani  having  remarked,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Madame  Epinay,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  to  come  from  the  same  hand  with  the  ChrisHanUme  Devaile  and  the  MU'^ 
Uaire  Philosopher  the  editors  remark  in  a  note,  "  On  peut  rendre  homage  a  la 
sagacity  de  TAbb^  Galiani.  Le  CJiristianisme  Devoile  est,  en  effet,  le  premier  ou- 
vrage  Philosophique  du  Baron  d'Holbach.  C'est  en  vain  que  la  BiographU  Uhiver^ 
$eUe  nous  assure,  d*apr^s  le  temoignage  de  Voltaire,  que  cet  ouvrage  est  de  Damil- 
avaie." 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Damilaville,  I  am  tempted  to  add,  that  the  aiUcla 
relating  to  him  in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  notwithstanding  the  incorrectness 
with  which  it  is  charged  in  the  foregoing  passage,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  reader's  at- 
tention, as  it  contains  some  very  remarkable  marginal  notes  on  the  ChrisHamtmi 
J>hoiU,  copied  from  Voltaire's  own  hand  writing. 

Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  have  seen  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Suard,  by  M.  Oaiat 
(Parts,  1820),  in  which  the  biographer,  whose  authority  on  this  point  is  perfectiy 
decisive,  ascribes  with  confidence  to  Baron  d'Holbach  the  Systime  de  la  J)fature, 
and  also  a  work  entitled  La\Morale  et  la  UgitloHon  UrUver$elle.  (Vol.  I.  pp. 
210,  211.) 

According  to  t!ie  same  author,  the  Baron  d'Holbach  was  one  of  Diderot's  prose- 
lytes,   {link,  p.  208.)    His  former  creed,  it  would  appear,  had  been  very  different. 

t  And  yet  Diderot,  in  some  of  his  lucid  intervals,  seems  to  have  thought  and  felt 
veiydiffeieaUy.    See  Note  (Pp.) 
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have  beeti  misled  by  taking  for  granted  that  to  speak, 
lightly  of  final  causes  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  proof  of  athe- 
ism. That  this  is  a  very  rash  as  well  as  uncharita)}le 
conclusion,  no  other  proof  is  necessary  than  the  manner 
in  which  final  causes  are  spoken  of  by  Descartes  himself, 
the  great  object  of  whose  metaphysical  writings  plainly 
was,  to  establish  by  demonstration  the  existence  of  God« 
The  following  vindication  of  this  part  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  has  been  lately  offered  by  a  French  divine,  and 
it  may  be  extended  with  equal  justice  to  Buffon  and  many 
others  of  Descartes's  successors  :  ^^  Quelques  auteurs,  et 
particulierement  Leibnitz,  ont  critique  cette  partie  de  la 
doctrine  de  Descartes  ;  mais  nous  la  croyons  irreprocha- 
ble,  si  on  veut  bien  Pentendre,  et  remarquer  que  Des- 
cartes ne  parle  que  des  Fins  totales  de  Dieu.  Sans 
doute,  le  soleil,  par  exemple,  et  les  etoiles,  ont  ete  pour 
Phomme,  dans  ce  sens,  que  Dieu,  en  les  creant,  a  eu  en 
Tue  Putiiite  de  Phomme ;  et  cette  utilite  a  ete  sa  fin.  Mais 
eette  utilite  a-t-elle  6te  Punique  fin  de  Dieu  ?  Croit-on 
qu'en  lui  attribuant  d'autres  fins,  on  affoibliroit  la  recon- 
noissance  de  Phomme,  et  Pobligation  ou  il  est  de  louer  et 
de  benir  Dieu  dans  toutes  ses  oeuvres  ?  Les  auteurs  de 
la  vie  spirituelle,  les  plus  mystiques  meme,  et  les  plus 
accredites,  ne  Pont  pas  cru,"  (M.  PAbbe  Emery,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Thoughts  of  Descartes  upon  Religion  and  Mo- 
rals.  Paris,  1811,  p.  79.) 

As  to  the  unqualified  charge  of  atheism,  which  has  been 
brought  by  some  French  ecclesiastics  against  all  of  their 
countrymen  that  have  presumed  to  differ  from  the  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  church,  it  will  be  admitted,  with  large 
allowances,  by  every  candid  Presbyterian,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  something  of  the  same  illiberality  for- 
merly existed  under  the  comparatively  enlightened  estab- 
lishment of  England.  In  the  present  times,  the  following 
anecdote  would  appear  incredible,  if  it  did  not  rest  on  the 
unquestionable  testimony  of  Dr.  Jortin  :  "  I  heard  Dr. 
B.  say  in  a  sermon,  if  any  one  denies  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  bishops,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  call  him  a 
downright  atheist.     This,  when  I  was  youn^,"  Jortin 

VOL.  VI.  44 
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adds,  ^^  was  sound,  orthodox,  and  fashionable  doctrine." 
(Tracts,  Vol.  L  p.  436.)  *  ^ 

How  far  the  effects  of  that  false  philosophy  of  which 
Grimm's  correspondence  exhibits  so  dark  and  so  authentic 
a  picture,  were  connected  with  the  awful  revolution  which 
soon  after  followed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  That  they 
contributed  greatly  to  blacken  its  atrocities,  as  well  as  to 
revolt  against  it  the  feelings  of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  experiment  was  indeed  tre- 
mendous, to  set  loose  the  passions  of  all  classes  of  men 
from  the  restraints  imposed  by  religious  principles  ;  and 
the  result  exceeded,  if  possible,  what  could  have  been 
anticipated  in  theory.  The  lesson  it  has  afforded  has 
been  dearly  purchased  ;  but  let  us  indulge  the  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  the  generations  which  are 
to  come. 

A  prediction,  which  Bishop  Butler  hazarded  many  years 
before,  does  honor  to  his  political  sagacity,  as  well  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature ; — that  the  spirit  of  irre- 
ligion  would  produce,  some  time  or  other,  political  disor- 
ders, similar  to  those  which  arose  from  religious  fanaticism 
in  the  seventeenth  century.f 

Nearly  about  the  time  that  the  Encyclopedie  was 
undertaken,  another  set  of  philosophers,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  Economists,  formed  themselves  into  an  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  on 
questions  of  political  economy.  The  object  of  their  studies 
seemed  widely  removed  from  all  abstract  discussion  ;  but 
they  had,  nevertheless,  a  metaphysical  system  of  their 
own,  which,  if  it  had  been  brought  forward  with  less 

•  See  Note  (Qq.) 

t  "  Is  there  no  daD||rer  that  all  this  may  raise  somewhat  like  that  levelling  spirit, 
upon  atheistical  principle,  which,  in  the  last  age,  prevailed  upon  enthusiastic  ones  ? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  possibility,  that  different  sorts  of  people  may  unite  in  it  upon 
these  contrary  principles."  (  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Xjords,  January 
30, 1741.) 

As  the  fatal  effects  of  both  these  extremes  have,  in  the  course  of  the  two  last  cen- 
.  turies,  been  exemplified  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  in  ihe  two  most  civilized  countries  of 
Europe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mankind  may  in  future  derive  some  salutary  admoni- 
tions from  the  experience  of  their  predecessors.  In  the  meantime,  from  that  dis- 
position common  both  to  the  higher  and  lower  orders  to  pass  suddenly  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  tiie  strong  reaction  produced  by  the 
spirit  of  impiety  during  the  French  Revolution  may,  in  the  first  instance,  impel  the 
multitude  to  something  approaching  to  the  puritanical  fanaticism  and  frenzy  of  the 
Cromwellian  Commonwealth. 
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enthusiasm  and  exaggeration,  might  have  been  useful  in 
counteracting  the  gloomy  ideas  then  so  generally  preva- 
lent about  the  order  of  the  universe.  ,The  whole  of  their 
theory  prc^ceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  arrangements 
of  nature  are  wise  and  benevolent, .  and  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  legislator  to  study  and  co-operate  with 
her  plans  in  all  his  own  regulations.  With  this  principle, 
another  was  combined,  that  of  the  indefinite  improvement 
of  which  the  human  mind  and  character  are  susceptible  ; 
an  improvement  which  was  represented  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  wise  laws;  and  which  was 
pointed  out  to  legislators  as  the  most  important  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  from  their  institutions. 

These  speculations,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  their  solidity,  are  certainly  as  remote  as  possible  from 
any  tendency  to  atheism,  and  still  less  do  they  partake 
of  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy  which  would  level  man 
with  the  brute  creation.  With  their  practical  tendency 
in  a  political  view  we  are  not  at  present  concerned  ;  but 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission,  after  what  has 
been  just  said  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  same 
period,  not  to  mention  the  abstract  principles  involved  in 
the  economical  system,  as  a  remarkable  exception  to  the 
general  observation.  It  may  be  questioned,  too,  if  the 
authors  of  this  system,  by  incorporating  their  ethical 
views  with  their  political  disquisitions,  did  not  take  a 
more  effectual  step  towards  discountenancing  the  opinions 
to  which  they  were  opposed,  than  if  they  had  attacked 
them  in  the  way  of  direct  argument.* 

On  the  metaphysical  theories  which  issued  from  the 
French  press  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge,  after  what 
I  have  so  fully  stated  in  some  of  my  former  publications. 
To  enter  into  details  with  respect  to  particular  works 
would  be  superfluous,  as  the  remarks  made  upon  any  one 
of  them  are  nearly  applicable  to  them  all.  The  excel- 
lent writings  of  M.  Prevost,  and  of  M.  Degerando,  will, 

*  For  some  other  observations  on  the  Ethical  principles  assumed  in  the  Economi- 
cal System,  see  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mnd,  Vol.  II.  Chap, 
iv.  Section  6,  §  1,  towards  tibe  epd. 
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it  is  to  be  hoped,  gradually  introduce  into  France  a 
sounder  taste  in  this  branch  of  philosophy,*  At  present, 
so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  state  of  what  is  called 
Ideologie  in  that  country,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
furniish  much  matter  either  for  the  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment of  my  readers.  ^ 

The  works  of  Rousseau  have,  in  general,  too  slight  a 
connexion  with  metaphysical  science,  to  come  under  re- 
view in  this  part  of  my  discourse.  But  to  his  Emilcy  , 
which  has  been  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  Locke's 
Treatise  on  Education^  some  attention  is  justly  due,  on 
account  of  various  original  and  sound  suggestions  on  the 
management  of  the  infant  mind,  which,  among  many 
extravagancies  savouring  strongly  both  of  intellectual  and 
moral  insanity,  may  be  gathered  by  a  sober  and  discrimi- 
nating inquirer.  The  estimate  of  the  merits  of  this  work, 
formed  by  Mr.  Gray,  appears  to  me  so  just  and  impar- 
tial, that  I  shall  adopt  it  here  without  a  comment. 

"  I  doubt,''  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a^friend,  "  you  have 
not  yet  read  Rousseau's  Emile.  Every  body  that  has^ 
children  should  read  it  more  than  once ;  for  thougl;/ft 
abounds  with  his  usual  glorious  absurdity,  thou^  his 
general  scheme  of  education  be  an  impracticable  chimera, 
yet  there  are  a  thousand  lights  struck  out,  a  thousand 
important  truths  better  expressed  than  ever  they  were 

*  Some  symptoms  of  such  a  reformation  are  admitted  already  to  exist,  by  an  au- 
thor decidedly  hostile  to  all  philosophical  systems.  **  Bacon,  Locke,  Condillac» 
chercholent  dans  nos  sens  I'oiigine  de  nos  id^es ;  Helyetius  y  a  trouvl  nos  idees 
elles-memes.  Juger,  selon  ce  ohilosophe,  n*est  enUre  ehote  que  senttr.*  Au- 
Jourd*hui  les  bons  esprits,  ^claires  par  lea  ^v^nemens  sur  la  secrete  tendance  de 
toutes  ees  opinions,  les  ont  soamises  a  un  examen  plus  s^v^re.  La  tranrformaHon 
des  sensations  en  id^es  ne  paroit  plus  qu*un  mot  vide  de  sens.  On  trouve  que 
rhomtne  itaiue  ressemble  un  peu  trop  a  Vhomme  machine,  et  Condillac  e9t  modlfi^ 
ou  m^me  comhattu  sur  quelques  points,  par  tous  ceux  oui  s*en  servent  encore  dans 
renseicnement  philosophique."  {Mecherchea  PhilosopniqueSt  &c.,  par  M.  de  Bo- 
nald,  Tome  I.  pp.  84,  86.) 

*  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  in  looking  over  very  lately  the  Pnndpia  of  Descartee, 
to  find  (what  had  formerly  escaped  me)  that  the  mode  of  speaking  objected  to  in 
the  above  paiagraph  may  plead  in  its  iavor  tbe  authority  of  that  philosopher :  *<  Co- 
gitationis  nomine,  inteUigo  ilia  omnia,  qus  nobis  coiisciis  in  nobis  fiunt,  quatenus 
coram  in  nobis  conscientia  est :  Atque  ita  non  mode  intelUeere,  velle,  imaffinari,  sed 
etiam  sentire,  idem  est  hlb  quod  cogitare."  (Princ.  Phtl  p.  2.)  Dr.  Reid,  too, 
has  said,  that  "  the  sensation  of  color  is  a  sort  of  thought"  (Inquiry,  Chap.  vi.  §  4)  ; 
but  no  names,  how  great  soever,  can  sanction  so  gross  an  aouse  oflanguage. 

After  aB,  there  is  tfome  difference  between  saying,  that  sensation  is  a  sort  of 
thought,  and  that  thought  is  a  sort  of  sensation. 
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before,  that  may  be  of  service  to  the  wisest  men.  Par- 
ticularly, I  think  he  has  observed  children  with  'more 
attention,  knows  their  meaning,  and  the  working  of  their 
little  passions,  better  than  any  other  writer.  As  to  his 
religious  discussions,  which  have  alarmed  the  world,  and 
engaged  their  thoughts  more  than  any  other  parts  of  his 
book,  I  set  them  all  at  nought,  and  wish  they  had  been 
omitted."     (Gray's  Works  by  Masotij  Letter  49.) 

The  most  valuable  additions  made'  by  French  writers 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  are  to  be  found, 
not  in  their  systematical  treatises  on  metaphysics,  but  in 
those  more  popular  compositions,  which,  professing  to 
paint  the  prevailing  manners  of  the  times,  touch  occasion- . 
ally  on  the  varieties  of  intellectual  character.  In  this 
most  interesting  and  important  study,  which  has  been 
hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected  in  'Great  Britain,* 
France  must  be  allowed  not  only  to  have  led  the  way,  but 
to  remain  still  unrivalled.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
names;  but  I  must  not  pass  over  those  of  Yauvenarguesf 

*  Mtny  precious  hints  cbnoected  with  it  may,  however,  he  collected  from  the 
writiogs  ol  Lord  Bacou,  and  a  few  from  those  of  Mr.  Locke.  It  does  not  seeta.  to. 
have  engaged  ihe  curiosity  of  Mr.  Home  in  so  great  a  degree  as  might  have  been 
expected  Som  his  habits  of  observation,  and  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world. 
The  objects  of  Dr.  Reid's  inquiries  led  him  into  a  totally  different  track. 

Among  German  writers,  Leibnitz  has  occasionally  glanced  with  a  penetrating  eye 
at  the  varieties  of  genius ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he  had  done  so  more  fre- 
quently. How  far  his  example  has  been  followed  by  his  countrymen  in  later  times, 
I  am  unable  to  judge,  from  my  ignorance  of  their  language. 

A  work  expressly  on  this  subject  was  published  by  a  Spanish  physician  (Huarte) 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  French  translation  of  it,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1672,  is  now  lying  before  me.  It  is  entitled,  Examen  des  EsprUs  pour  lei  8ci» 
encei,  Ou  se  montrent  Us  dij^Srences  des  Esprits,  qui  se  trouoent  purmy  les 
hommes,  et  d  quel  genre  de  Seienee  un  ehaeun  est  propre  en  peariieulier.  The 
execution  of  this  work  certainly  falls  far  short  of  the  expectations  raised  by  the  title ; 
but  (allowances  being  made  for  the  period  when  it  was  written)  it  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  merit,  nor  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  may  speculate  on 
the  subject  of  Education.  For  some  particulars  about  its  contents,  and  also  about . 
the  author,  see  Bayle's  Dictionary y  Art.  Huarte  ^  and  Hie  Spectator ^  No.  80. 

t  'The  Marquis  de  Vauvenargues,  author  of  a  small  volume,  entitled.  Introduction 
h  la  Connoissanee  de  VEsprit  Humain.  He  entered  into  the  army  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  continued  to  serve  for  nine  years ;  when,  having  lost  ms  health  irre- 
coverably, in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in  the  memorable  retreat 
frcm  Prague,  in  December  1742,  he  resolved  to  quit  his  profession,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  diplomatic  employment  better  suited  to  his  broken  constitution. 
Soon  after,  he  was  attacked  by  the  small- pox,  which  unfortunately  turned  out  of  so 
malignant  a  kind,  as  to  disfigure  his  countenance,  and  deprive  him  almost  totally  of 
sight.  He  died  in  1747,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  The  small  volume  above  men* 
tioned  was  published  the  year  before  his  death.  It  bears  every  where  the  marks  of 
a  powerful,  original,  ai^  elevated  mind ;  and  the  imperfect  education  which  the  au- 
thor appears  to  have  received  gives  it  an  additional  chann»  as  the  genoiiie  result  of 
his  own  unsophisticated  reflections. 

Marmontel  pas  given  a  most  interesting  picture  of  his  social  character:  "  En  le 
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and  Daclos.*  Nor  can  I  forbear  to  remark,  in  justice 
to  an  author  whom  I  have  already  very  freely  cen- 
sured, that  a  variety  of  acute  and  refined  observations 
on  the  different  modifications  of  genius  may  be  coilect- 
ed  from  the  vt^ritings  of  Heivetius.  The  soundness  of 
some  of  his  distihctions  may  perhaps  be  questioned  ; 
but  even  his  attempts  at  classification  may  serve  as 
useful  guides  to  future  observers,  and  may  supply  them 
with  a  convenient  nomenclature,  to  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  find  corresponding  terms  in  other  languages.  As 
examples  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  following 
phrases :  Esprit  jt^te.  Esprit  borne^  Esprit  eienduj  Esprit 
jin^  Esprit  delie^  Esprit  ae  lumiere.  The  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  the  French  'tongue  in  such  appropriate  expres- 
siofns  (a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  not  unfrequently 
leads  foreigners  to  overrate  the  depth  of  a  talkative 
Frenchman)  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  degree^  of  attentioa 
which  the  ideas  they  are  meant  to  convey  have  attracted 
in  that  country  among  the  higher  and  more  cultivated 
classes. 

The  influence,  however,  of  the  philosophical  spirit  on 
the  general  habits  of  thinking  among,  men  of  letters  in 
Franpe,  was  in  no  instance  displayed  to  greater  advantage, 
than  in  the  ^numerous  examples  of  theoretical  or  conjee-- 
tural  history,  which  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.     I  have  already  mentioned  the  attempts  of 

lisaot,  je  crois  encore  Tentendre,  et  je  ne  sais  si  sa  conversation  n*avait  pas  mime 
quelque  chose  de  plus  anim^,  de  plus  d^licat  que  ses  divins  Merits,"  And,  on  a 
different  oceasion,  he  speaks  of  him  thus :  "  Doux,  sensible,  eompatissunt,  il  tenait 
nos  ames  dans  ses  mains.  Une  s^r^nit^  inalterable  derobait  ses  douleurs  alix  yeuz  de 
Tamiti^.  Pour  soutenir  Tadversit^,  on  n'avoit  besoin  que  de  son  ezemple ;  et  t^- 
moin  de  r^galit^  de  son  &me»  on  n'osait  Itre  malheureux  avec  lui." 

If  the  space  allotted  to  him  in  this  note  should  be  thought  to  exceed  what  is  doe 
to  his  literary  eminence,  the  singular  circumstances  of  his  short  and  unfortunate  life, 
and  the  deep  impression  wMch  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  talents,  appear  to  have  left 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  widi 
to  add  something  to  the  celebrity  of  a  name,  hitherto,  I  believe,  vety  little  known 
in  this  country. 

•  The  work  of  Duclos,  here  referred  to,  has  for  its  title.  Considerations  sur  le$ 
Mcfurs  de  u  Steele.  Gibbon's  opioion  of  this  book  is,  I  think,  not  beyond  its 
merits  :  "  L'ouvrage  en  g^n^ral  est  bon.  Quelques  ehapitres  (le  rapport  de  I'esprft 
et  du  caractire)  me  paroissent  excellens."    {Extrait  du  Jottmal,) 

I  have  said  nothing  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and  La  Bruy^re,  as  their  attention  was 
chiefly  confined  to  manners,  and  to  moral  qualities.  Yet  many  of  their  remariks 
show,  that  they  had  no^  wholly  overlooked  the^  diversities  among  men  in  point  of 
intellect.  An  observer  of  sagacity  equal  to  theirs  might,  I  should  think,  find  a  ridi 
field  of  study  in  this  part  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  id  the  other. 
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Condillac  and  others,  to  trace  upon  thi^  plan  the  first 
steps  of  the  human  mind  in  the  invention  of  language.  ~ 
The  same  sort  of  speculation  has  been  applied  with 
greater  success  to  the  mechanical  and  other  necessary 
arts  of  civilized  life  ;  and  still  more  ingeniously  and  hap- 
pily to  the  dijQferent  branches  of  pure  and  mixed  mathe- 
matics* To  a  philosophical  mind,  no  study  certainly  can 
be  more  delightful  than  this  species  of  history ;  but  as  an 
organ  of  instruction,  I  am  not  disposed  to'  estimate  its 
practical  utility  so  highly  as  D'Alembert.  It  does  not 
^eem  to  me  at  all  adapted  to  interest  the  curiosity  of 
novices^;  aor  is  it  so  well  calculated  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  wish  to  enlarge  their  scientific  knojvl- 
edge,as  of  persons  accustomedjo  reflect  on  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  the  intellectual  world. 

Of  the  application  of  theoretical  history,  to  account  for 
the  diversities  of  laws  and  modes  of  government  among 
men,  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak.  At 
present  I  shall  only  remark  the  common  relation  in  which 
all  such  researches  stand  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  and  their  common  tendency  to  expand  and  to 
liberalize  the  views  of  those  who  are  occupied  in  the 
more  confined  pursuits  of  the  subordinate  sciences. 

After  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  general  tone 
of  French  philosophy,  it  will  not  appear  suprising,  that  a 
system  so  mystical  and  spiritual  as  that  of  Leibnitz  never 
struck  its  roots  deeply  in  that  country.  A  masterly  out- 
line of  its  principles  was  published  by  Madame  du  Chate- 
let,  at  a  period  of  her  life  wheji  she  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  author ;  and  a  work  on  such  a  subject, 
composed  by  a  lady  bf  her  rank  and  genius,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  at  first  a  very  strong  sensation  at  Paris ;  but 
not  long  after  she  herself  abandoned  the  German  philoso- 
phy, and  became  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Newtonian 
school.  She  even  translated  into  French,  and  enriched 
with  a  commentaiy,  the  Principia  of  Newton  ;  and  by 
thus  renouncing  her  first  faith,  contributed  more  to  dis- 
credit it,  than  she  had  previously  done  to  bring  it  into 
fashion.  Since  that  time,  Leibnitz  has  had  few,  if  any,, 
disciples  in  France,  although  some  of  his  peculiar  tenets 
have  occasionally  found  advocates  there,  among  those 
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who  have  rejected  the  great  and  leading  doctrines,  by 
which  his  system  is  more  peculiarly  characterized.  His 
opinions  «nd  reasonings. in  particular,  on  the  necessary 
concatenation  of  all  events,  both  physical  and  moral, 
(which  accorded  but  too  well  with  the  philosophy  professed 
by  Grimm  and  Diderot,)  have  been  long  incorporated 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  French  materialists,  and  they 
have  been  lately  adopted  and  sanctioned,  in  all  their  ex- 
tent, by  a  living  author,  the  unrivalled  splendor  of  whose 
mathematical  genius  may  be  justly  suspected,  in  the  case 
of  some  of  his  admirers,  to  throw  a  false  lustre  on  the 
dark  shades  of  his  philosophical  creed.* 

*  *<  Les  ^v^Demens  actueb  ont  avec  les  pr^c^dens  uoe  liaison  fondle' sur  le  piin- 
cipe  Evident,  qu'une  chose  ne  peut  pas  commencer  d'etre,  sans  une  cause  qui  la 
produise.  Get  axiome,  connu  sous  le  nom  de  prindpe  de  la  raison  suffisante, 
s'^tend  aux  actions  meme  que  Ton  juge  indiflr<^ rentes.  La  Tolont^  la  plus  libre  ne 
peutt  sans  un  motif  determinant,  leur  donner  naissance ;  car  si,  toutes  les  circon- 
■tances  de  deux  positions  ^tant  exactement  semblables,  elle  agissoit  dans  Tune  et 
s'abstenoit  d'agir  dans  Tautre,  son  choix  seroit  un  effet  sans  cause  ;  *  elle  scroit  alors, 
dit  Leibnitz,  le  hazard  aveugle  des  Epicuriens.  L'opinion  contraire  est  une  illusion 
de  Tespiit  qui  perdant  de  vue  les  raisons  fugitives  du  choix  de  la  yoloat6  danf 
les  choses  indifierentes,  se  persuade  qu'elle  s'est  d^tennin^o  d'elle  mSme  et  sans 
motifs. 

<*  Nous  devons  done  envisager  T^tat  present  de  Tunivers  comme  Teffet  de  00a 
^tat  ant^rieure  et  comme  la  cause  de  celui  qui  va  suivre.  Une  intelligence  qui  pour 
un  instant  donn^  connoitroit  toutes  les  forces  dont  la  nature  est  animee,  et  la  situa- 
tion respective  des  etres  qui  la  composent,  si  d^ailleurs  elle  ^toit  assez  vaste  pour 
soumettre  ces  dosn^es  &  ranalyse,  embraoseroit  dans  la  memo  formule,  les  mouve- 
meoB  des  plus  grands  corps  de  Tunivers  et  ceux  du  plus  Uger  atome.  Rien  ne  seroit 
incertain  pour  elle,  et  Tavenir  comme  le  pass^,  seroit  present  a  ses  yeux."  {Essai 
PkUoMopkique  siir  Ui  Prohabilithf  par  Laplace.) 

Is  not  this  the  very  spirit  of  the  Theodicaa  of  Leibnitz,  and,  when  combined 
with  the  other  reasonings  in  the  Estay  on  ProhahiUtieSy  the  veiy  essence  of  Spi- 
nozism? 

This,  indeed,  is  studiously  kept  by  the  author  out  of  the  reader's  view ;  and  hence 
the  facility  with  which  some  of  his  propositions  have  been  admitted  by  many  of  his 
nuOhefnaiieal  disciples,  who,  it  is  highly  probable,  were  not  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences which  they  necessarily  involve. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  recurring  to  an  observation  ascribed  in  the 
above  quotation  from  Laplace  to  Leibnitz,  **  that  the  blind  chance  of  the  Epicureans 
involves  the  supposition  of  an  effect  taking  place  without  a  cause."  This,  I  appre- 
hend, is  a  very  incorrect  statement  of  the  philosophy  taught  hf  Lucretius,  which 
no  where  gives  the  slightest  countenance  to  such  a  supposition.  The  distinguishing 
tenet  of  this  sect  was,  that  the  order  of  the  universe  does  not  imply  the  existence  of 
inUUigent  causes ;  but  may  be  accounted  for  by  th^  active  powers  belonging  to  the 
atoms  of  matter ;  which  active  powers,  being  exerted  through  an  indefinitely  long 
period  of  time,  miM  produce,  nay,  muBt  have  produced,  exactly  such  a  combina- 
tion of  things,  as  mat  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  This,  it  is  evident,  does  not 
call  in  quesUon  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  produce  every  effect,  but,  on  the  con- 

*  The  impropriety  of  this  language  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hume. 
*<  They  are  still  more  frivolous,  who  say,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  be- 
.  cause  it  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  Of  effect.  Every  effect  necessarily  presupposes 
a  cause ;  effect  being  a  relative  term,  of  which  cause  is  the  co-relative.  The  true 
state  of  the  question  is,  whether  eveiy  object,  which  begins  to  exist,  must  owe  its 
existence  to  a  cause  ? "    (  7VeaH$t  of  Human  MOwrt,  Vol.  L  p.  147.) 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  this  important  and  unforta- 
nate  coincidence,  no  two  systems  can  well  be  imagined 
more  strongly  contrasted  on  the  whole,  than  the  lofty 
metaphysics  of  Leibnitz,  and  that  degrading  theory  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  our  ideas,  which  has  been  fashion- 
able in  France  since  the  time  of  Condillac.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  account  of  both,  which 
has  been  already  given* 

The  same  contrast,  it  would  appear,  still  continues  to 
exist  between  the  favorite  doctrines  of  the  German  and 
of  the  French  schools.  "  In  the  French  empiricism," 
says  a  most  impartial,  as  well  as  competent  judge,  M.  An- 
cillon,  "  the  faculty  of  feeling,  and  the  faculty  of  know- 
ing, are  one  and  the  same.  In  the  new  philosophy  of 
Germany,  there  is  no  faculty  of  knowing,  but  reason. 
In  the  former,  taking  our  departure  from  individuals,  we 
rise  by  degrees  to  ideas,  to  general  notions,  to  principles. 
In  the  latter,  beginning  with  what  is  most  general,  or 
rather  with  what  is  universal,  we  descend  to  individual 
existences,  and  to  particular  cases.  In  the  one,  what 
we  see,  what  we  touch,  what  we  feel,  are  the  only  reaU- 
ties.  In  the  other,  nothing  is  real,  but  what  is  invisible 
and  purely  intellectual." 

"  Both  these  systems,"  continues  M.  Ancillon,  "  result 
from  the  exaggeration  of  a  sound  principle.  They  are 
both  true  and  both  false  in  part ;  true  in  what  they  admit, 
false  in  what  they  reject.  AH  our  knowledge  begins,  or 
appears  to  begin,  in  sensation  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that  it  is  all  derived  from  sensation,  or  that 

tftiy,  virtually  assumes  the  truth  of  that  axiom.  It  only  excludes  from  these  causes 
the  attribute  of  intelligence.  It  is  in  the  same  way,  when  I  apply  the  words  blind 
duiDce  (hazard  aveugle)  to  the  throw  of  a  die,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  I  am 
ultimately  the  cause  of  the  particular  event  that  is  to  take  place ;  but  only  to  inti- 
mate that  I  do  not  here,  act  as  a  designing  cause,  in  consequence  of  my  ignorance 
of  the  various  accidents  to  which  the  die  is  subjected,  while  shaken  in  the  box. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  Epicurean  Theory  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  scheme, 
wUdi  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  Essay  on  Probamities  to  inculcate  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  quite  fair  in  Laplace  to  object  to  the  supposition  of  man's  free 
agency,  as  £iivoriiig  those  principles  which  he  himself  wais  laboring  indirectly  to  In- 
ADuate. 

From  a  passage  in  Plato's  Sophist,  it  is  very  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  Gray,  that, 
according  to  the  common  opinion  then  entertained,  "  the  creation  0$  things  was  the 
work  of  blind,  unintelligent  matter ;  whereas  the  contrary  was  the  result  of  philo- 
sophical reflection  and  disquisition,  believed  by  a  few  people  only."  ( Gray*s  Works 
by  Matthias,  Vol.  II.  p.  414.)  On  the  same  subject,  see  Smith's  Posthumous  Es" 
says,  p.  106. 
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sensation  constitutes  its  whole  amount.  The  proper  and 
innate  activity  of  the  mind  has  a  large  share  in  the  origin 
of  our  representations,  our  sentiments,  our  ideas.  Rea- 
son involves  principles  which  she  does  not  borrow  from 
without,  which  she  owes  only  to  herself,  which  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses  call  forth  from  their  obscurity,  but 
which,  far  from  owing  their  origin  to  sensations,  serve  to 
appreciate  them,  to  judge  of  them,  to  employ  them  as  in- 
struments. It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  there  is  no  certainty  but  in  reason,  that  rea- 
son alone  can  seize  the  mystery  of  existences,  and  the 
intimate  nature  of  beings,  and  that  ex'perieuce  is  nothing 
but  a  vain  appearance,  destitute  of  every  species  of  real- 
ity."* 

With  this  short  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  new 
German  philosophy,  pronounced  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  I  might 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  dismissing  a  subject,  with  which 
I  have,  in  some  of  my  former  publications,  acknowledged 
myself  (from  my  total  ignorance  of  the  German  language) 
to  be  very  imperfectly  acquainted ;  but  the  impression 
which  it  produced  for  a  few  years  in  England  (more  par- 
ticularly while  our  intercourse  with  the  Continent  was 
interrupted,)  .makes  it  proper  for  me  to  bestow  on  it  a 
little  more  notice  in  this  Dissertation,  than  I  should  oth- 
wise  have  judged  necessary  or  useful. 

^  Milangea  de  LitUrature  et  de  Philosnphiet  par  F.  Ancillon,  Preface,  (i  PatIs, 
1809.)  The  intimacy  of  M.  Ancillon's  literary  connexions  both  witli  France  and 
with  Germany  entitle  his  opinions  on  the  respective  merits  of  their  philosophical 
systems  to  peculiar  weight.  If  he  any  where  discovers  a  partiality  for  either,  the 
iDodest  account  which  he  gives  of  himself  would  lead  us  to  expect  his  leaning  to  be 
in  favor  of  his  countrymen.  "  Place  entre  la  France  et  rAllemagnei  appart^naot  i 
la  premiere  par  la  langue  dans  laquelle  je  hasarde  d*^crire,  k  la  seconde  par  ma 
naissance,  mes  Etudes,  mes  principes,  roes  affections,  et  j*ose,  le  dire,  par  la  couleur 
do  ma  pens6e,  je  desirerois  pouvoir  sorvir  de  m^diateur  Utt^raire,  ou  d'interpr^te 
pbilosophique  entre  tes  deux  nations." 

In  translating  from  M.  Ancillon  the  passa^  quoted  in  the  text,  I  have  adhered 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  wo*-«.8  of  the  origmal ;  although  I  cannot  help  imaeiniog 
that  I  could  have  rendered  it  still  more  intelligible  to  the  English  reader  by  laying 
aside  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  German  phraseology.  My  chief  reason  for  re- 
taining these,  was  to  add 'weight  to  the  strictures  which  a  critic,  so  deeply  tinctured 
with  the  German  habits  of  thinkioe  and  of  writing,  has  offered  on  the  most  promi* 
nent  &ults  of  the  systems  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
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Kint  and  other  Metiphysidaxis  of  the  new  German  School.^ 

The  long  reign  of  the  Leibnitzian  Philosophy  in  Ger- 
many was  owing,  in  no  incou3iderablp  degree,  to  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  it  was  taught  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope, for  nearly  half  a  century,  by  his  disciple  Wolfiu8,t 
a  man  of  little  genius,  originality,  or  taste|  but  whose  ex- 
tensive and  various-  learning,  seconded  by  a  methodical 
head,t  and  by  an  incredible  industry  and  perseverance, 
seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  to  command  the  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen.      Wolfius,  indeed,  did  not 

*  My  ignorance  of  German  would  ha^e  prevented  me  from  saying  any  thing  of  the 

eiilosophy  of  Kant,  if  the  extraordinary  pretensions  with  which  it  v(99  at  first  Drought 
rward  in  this  island,  contrasted  wilh  the  total  oblivion  into  which  .it  soon  after  very 
•uddenly  fell,  had  not  seemed  to  demand  some  attention  to  so  wonderful  a  phenome- 
non in  the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  My  readers  will  perceive  that 
I  have  talten  some  pains  to  atone  for  my  inabiliiy  to  read  Kant*8  woHes  in  the  origi- 
nal, not  only  by  availing  myself  of  the  Latin  version  of  Born,  but  by  consulting  vari- 
ous comments  on  fhem  which  have  appeared  in  the  English,  French,  and  Latin 
languages.  As  commentators,  however,  and  even  translators,  are  not  always  to  be 
trasted  to  as  unexceptionable  interpreters  of  their  authors'  opinions,  mv  chief  reliance 
has  been  placed  on  one  of  Kant's  own  compositions  in  Latin ;  his  l3issertation  De 
Mwndi  Sennbilis  atque  hiteUigibUu  FormA  et  Prindpiis,  which  he  printed  as  th« 
rabjectofa  public  disputation,  when  he  was  candidate  for  a  Professorship  in  the 
University  of  Konlgsberg.  It  is  far  from  being  improbable,  after  all,  that  I  may,  in 
0ome  instances,  have  misapprehended  his  meaning,  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused 
of  wilfully  mbrepresenting  it.  Where  my  remarks  are  borrowed  from  other  writers, 
I  hive  been  careful  in  referring  to  my  authorities,  that  my  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
self of  the  fidelity  of  my  statements.  If  no  other  purpose,  therefore,  should  be  an- 
swered by  this  part  of  my  work,  it  may  at  least  be  of  use  by  calling  forth  some  person 
pr«^rly  qualified  to  correct  any  mistakes  into  which  I  may  involuntarily  have  fall- 
en ;  and.  In  ths  meantime,  may  serve  to  direct  those  who  are  strangers  to  German , 
literature,  to  some  of  the  comments  on  this  philosophy  which  have  appeared  In  lan- 
guages more  generally  understood  in  this  country. 

t  Bom  1679.    Died  1764. 

t  The  display  of  method,  however,  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  works  of  Wolfius, 
will  often  be  found  to  amount  to  little  more  than  an  awkward  affectation  of  the 
phraseology  and  forms  of  mathematics,  in  sciences  where  they  contribute  nothine  to 
the  cleamess  of  our  ideas,  or  the  correctness  of  our  reasonings.  This  affectation, 
which  seems  to  have  been  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  Germany  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  is  now  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  neglect  into  which  his  writings  Iiave 
filUen.  Some  of  them  may  be  still  usefully  consulted  as  dictionaries,  but  to  read 
fhem  is  impossible.  They  amount  to  about  forty  quarto  volumes,  twenty-three  of 
which  are  in  Latin,  the  rest  in  German. 

In  his  own  country  the  reputation  of  Wolfius  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  In  the  preftco 
to  Kant's  Critiqite  of  Pure  Retuon.  he  is  called  "  Summus  omnium  dogmatlcorum 
Philosophus."  (Kantii  Opera  ad  PhUotophiam:  Critieam,  Vol.  I.  Prsf.  Auctoris 
Posterior,  p.  xxxvi.  Latine  vertitFrcd.  Born.  Lipsie,  1796.)  And  hv  one  of  Kant's 
commentators,  bis  name  is  advantageously  contrasted  with  that  of^  David  Hume : 
^Est  autem  scientifica  methodusaut  dogmatica,  autsceptica.  Primi  generis  auctorem 
celeberrimum  Wolfium,  alterius  Davidum  Humium  nominasse  sat  est."  (^Exponiio 
'PhOcM.  Criiicm.    Auctors  Conrado  Friderico  a  Schmidt-Phiseldek,  Hafnie,  1796.) 
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profess  to  follow  implicitly  the  opinions  of  his  master, 
and,  on  some  points,  laid  claim  to  peculiar  ideas  of  his 
own ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  is  essentially  the 
same  with  that  of  Leibnitz,^  and  the  particulars  in  which 
he  dissented  from  him  are  too  trifling  to  deserve  any  no- 
tice in  the  history  of  literature.f 

The  high  reputation  so  long  maintained  by  Wolfius  in 
Germany  suggested,  at  different  times,  to  the, book-ma- 
kers at  Paris,  the  idea  of  introducing  into  France  the  phi- 
losophy, which  he  taught.  Hence  a  number  of  French 
abridgments  of  his  logical  and  metaphysical  writings. 
But  an  attempt,  which  had  failed  in  the  hands  of  Ma- 
dame du  Chatelet,  was  not  likely  to  succeed  with  the  ad- 
mirers and  abridgers  of  Wolfius.J 

*  On  the  great  question  of  Free-Will,  Wolfius  adopted  implicitly  the  piiDciples 
of  the  Theodiema ;  considering  man  merely  in  the  light  of  a  machine ;  but 
(with  the  author  of  that  work)  dignifying  this  machine  by  the  epithet  spirittuU. 
Thif  language,  which  is  still  very  prevalent  among  German  philosophers,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Wol6u8 ;  and  affords  an  addl- 
tlonal  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  errors  sanctioned  by  illustrious  and  popu- 
lai- names. 

When  thef  system  of  Pre-established  Harmony  was  first  introduced  by  Wolfius 
into  the  Unirersity  of  Halle,  it  excited  an  alarm  which  had  very  nearly  been  attend- 
ed with  fatal  consequences  to  the  professor.  The  following  anecdote  on  the  subject 
is  told  by  Euler :  "  Lorsque  du  temps  du  feu  Roi  de  Frusse,  M.  Wolf  enseignoit  a  Hal- 
le le  systime  de  THarmooie  Pr^-^tablie,  le  Roi  sMnforma  de  cette  doctrine,  qui  faisoit 
grand  bruit  alors ;  et  un  courtisan  r^pondit  k  sa  Majest^,  que  tons  les  soldats,  selon 
cette  doctrine,  n'^toient  que  des  machines ;  que  quand  il  en  d^seitoit  c*^toit  une 
tolte  n6cessaire  de  leur  structure,  et  qu'on  avoit  tort  per  consequent  de  les  punir, 
cemme  on  Tanroit  si  on  punissoit  une  machine  pour  avoir  produit  tel  ou  te]  mouve- 
nsent.  Le  Roi  se  facha  si  fort  sur  ce  rapport,  quMl  donna  ordre  de  chasser  M.  Wolf 
de  Halle  sous  peine  d'etre  pendu  s'il  s'y  trouvoit  au  bout  de  24  heures.  Le  philoso- 
phe  se  refiigia  alors  a  Marbourg,  ou  je  lui  ai  parte  pen  de  temps  apr^s."  {Leitres  h  une 
PrineeBse  d'JiUemagiie,  Lettre  84me.)  We  are  informed  by  Condorcet,  that  some 
reparation  was  afterwards  made  for  this  injustice  by  Frederic  the  Great.  *<  Le  Roi 
de  Pmsse,  qui  ne  croit  pas  pourtant  a  THarmonie  Pr^-^tablie,  8*est  emprejs^  de 
ESbdre  justice  &  Wolf  d^s  le  premier  jour  de  son  r^gne." 

t  Amone  other  novelties  affected  by  Wolfius,  was  a  new  modification  of  the  The- 
oiy  of  the  Monads.  A  slight  outline  of  it,  but  quite  sufficient,  I  should  suppose,  to 
fftatify  the  curiosity  of  most  readers,  may  be  f<Aind  in  Euler's  Lettera  to  a  German 
Frineess, 

t  To  what  was  before  remarked,  of  the  opposition  in  matters  of  philosophy  be- 
tween the  taste  of  the  French  and  that  of  the  Germans,  I  shall  here  add  a  short  pas- 
nge  from  an  author  intimately  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  both  nations. 

« L*^cole  AUemande  reconnoit  Leibnitz  pour  chef.  Son  faraeux  disciple  Wolf 
f^gna  dans  les  uniyersit^s  pendant  pr^s  d'un  demi  si^cle  avec  une  autorit^  non  con- 
test^. On  connoit  en  France  cette  philosopbie  par  un  grand  nombre  d'abr^g^s 
dont  quelques-uns  sont  faits  par  des  auteurs  qui  seuls  auroient  suffi  pour  lui  donner  de 
lac^l^brit^. 

«*  Malgr^  Tappui  de  tous  ces  noms,  jamais  en  France  cette  phUosopie  ne  i*eet 
eouienue  m£me  quelques  instam.  La  profondeur  apparente  des  idles,  Tair  d'ensemble 
et  de  systdme,  n*ont  jamais  pu  y  supplier  a  ce  qui  a  paru  lui  manquer  pour  en  faire 
Uie  iloctrine  solide  et  digne  d'etre  accueillie.  Outre  quelque  d^taut  de  dart^,  qid 
pteteblenMnt  en  a  dearth  des  esprits  pour  qui  cette  qualitd  de  style  et  de  la  penade 
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From  the  time  of  Wolfius  till  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
bega^  to  attract  general  notice,  I  know  of  no  German 
metaphysician  whose  speculations  seem  to  have  acquired 
much  celebrity,  in  the  learned  world.*  Lambert  t  is 
perhaps  the  most  illustrious  name  which  occurs  during 
this  interval.  As  a  mathematician  and  natural  philoso^ 
pher,  his  great  merits  are  universally  known  and  acknowl- 
edged, but  the  language  in  which  his  metaphysical  and 
logical  works  were  written,  has  confined  their  reputation 
within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  speak  of  these  from  my  own  knowledge ;  but  I 
have  heard  them  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise^ 
by  some  very  competent  judges,  to  whose  testimony  I  am 
disposed  to  give  the  greater  credit,  from  the  singular  vein 
of  originality  which  runs  through  all  his  mathematical 
and  physical  publications.! 

eat  deyenue  un  heureux  besoio,  la  forme  sous  laquelle  elle  se  pr^sente  a  lebut^  bien 
des  lecteurs.  Quoiqu'aient  pu  faire  les  interpretes,  41  a  toujoura  perc^  quelque 
chose  de  Tappareil  incommode  qui  Teotoare  a  sod  orifrine.  Condillac  tourne  plus 
d'lme  fots  en  ridicule  ces  formes  et  ce  jargon  scientifique,  et  s^appiique  k  montrer 
qu*Us  ne  sont  pas  plus  propres  a  satisfaire  la  raison  que  le  gout  Jl  est  au  moini  eer^ 
tem»  que  le  lecteur  Fran^aiB  le$  repotuie  par  irutinet,  et  gu*Uy  trouve  un  obett^ 
ele  trig  difficile  ii  aurmanter.  (Reflexions  sur  les  OEuvres  Posthumes  d^Adam 
Smith,  par  M.  Provost  de  Geneve,  a  Paris,  1794.)      ' 

*  Madame  de  Stael  meniions  Lessing,  Hemsterhuis,  and  Jacobi,  as  precursors  of 
Kant  in  his  philosophical  career.  She  adds,  however,  that  they  had  no  school,  since 
none  of  them  attempted  to  found  any  system  ;  but  they  began  the  war  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Materialists.  {AUemagney  Tome  III.  p.  98.)  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  metaphysical  works  of  any  of  the  three.  Those  of  Hemsterhuis,  who  wrote 
wholly  in  French,  were,  I  understand,  first  published  in  a  collected  form  at  Paris,  in 
1792.  He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  and  critic,  Tiberius  Hemster* 
husios,  Professor  of  Latin  Literature  at  Leyden. 

t  Bom  at  Mulhausen  in  Alsace  m  1728.    Died  at  Berlin  in  1777. 

X  The  following  particulars  with  respeet  to  Lambert's  literary  histoiy,  are  extracted 
from  a  Memoir  annexed  by  M.  Provost  to  his  translation  of  Mr.  Smith's  Posthumous 
Works :  <*  Get  ing^nieux  et  puissant  Lambert,  dont  les  math^matiques,  qui  laf 
doivent  beaucoup,  ne  purent  ^puiser  l^s  forces,  et  qui  ne  toucha  aucun  sujet  de  phy- 
sique ou  de  pbilosophie  rationnelie,  sans  le  couvrir  de  lumidre.  ^  Ses  lettres  cosmotO' 
giqueSf  qu'il  ^crivit  par  forme  de  d^lassement,  sont  pleines  d'id^es  sublimes,  ent^es 
sur  la  philosophie  la  plus  saine  et  la  plus  savante  tout-a-la  fois.  II  avoit  aussi  dress^ 
sous  la  titre  d'ArchUectoniqtie  un  tableau  des  principes  sur  lesquels  se  fondent  les 
connoissances  humaines.  Get  ouvrage,  au  jugement  des  hommes  les  plus  Ters^s 
dans  r^tude  de  leur  langue,  n'est  pas  exempt  d*obscurit^.  EHe  peut  tenir  en  partie 
k  la  nature  du  sujet.  11  est  a  regretter  que  sa  logique,  intitule  Organony  ne  soit 
traduite  ni  en  Latin,  ni  en  Fran^ais,  ni  je  pense  en  aucune  langue.  tJn  extrait  bien 
fiit  do  cet  ouvrase,  duquel  on  ^carteroit  ce  qui  r^pugne  au  gout  national,  exciteroit 
Tattention  des  philosophes,  et  la  porteroit  sur  une  multitude  d'objets  quMls  se  sont 
accoutum^s  a  regarder  avec  indifference"     (Provost,  Tome  II.  pp.  267,  2«S.) 

In  the  article  Lambert^  inserted  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Biographie 
VhtoerseUe  (Paris,  1819),  the  following  account  is  given  of  Lambert's  logic :  **  Wol^ 
d'apr^s  quelques  indications  de  Leibnitz,  avoit  retire  de  Toubli  la  syllogistique  d'Aris- 
tote,  science  que  les  scholastlques  avoient  tellement  avilie  que  ni  Bacon  ni  Locke 
n'avoient  bs^  lui  accoider  un  regard  d'int^ret  II  ^toit  r^serv^  &  Lambert  de  la 
waaotatt  sous  le  plus  beau  jour  et  dans  la  plus  liche  paniro.    Cast  ce  qu'U  a  fi^t  dans 
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'  Pure  Reason  (the  most  celebrated  of 

^  works)  appeared  in  1781.*     The 

cfie  title  by  the  author,  is  thus  explained 

-^Criticam  rationis  purse  non  dico  censuram 

«»i  et  Systematum,  sed  facultatis  rationalis  in  uni- 

.^tftim,  respectu  cognitionum  omnium,  ad  quas,  ab  omnt 
experientia  libera,  possit  anniti,  proinde  dijudicationem 
possibilitatis  aut  impossibilitatis  metaphysices  in  genere, 
constitutionemque  turn  fontium,  tum  ambitus  atque  com- 
pagis,  tum  vero  terminorum  illius,  sed  cuncta  haec  ex 
principiis."  (Kantii,  Opera  ad  Philosophiam  Criticam, 
Vol.  I.  Pr»fatio  Auctoris  Prior,  pp.  xi,  xii.)  To  render 
this  somewhat  more  intelligible,  I  shall  subjoin  the  com* 
ment  of  one  of  his  intimate  friends,t  whose  work,  we 
are  informed  by  Dr.  Willich,  had  received  the  sanction  of 
Kant  himself.  "  The  aim  of  Kant's  Critique  is  no  less 
than  to  lead  Reason  to  the  true  knowledge  of  itself*;  to 
examine  the  titles  upon  which  it  founds  the  supposed 
possession  of  its  metaphysical  knowledge  ;  and  by  means 
of  this  examination  to  mark  the  true  limits,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  venture  to  speculate,  without  wandering  into 
the  empty  region  of  pure  fancy."  The  same  author 
adds,  "  The  whole  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  establish- 
ed upon  this  principle,  thai  there  is  a  free  reason,  inde- 
pendent of  all  experience  and  sensation.^^ 

When  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  first  came  out,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  notice,!  but  such 

8on  A'otmm  Organariy  ouvra^e  qui  est  un  des  principauz  litres  de  gloire  de  son 
auceur.*'  From  the  writer  of  tbis  article  (M.  Servois)  we  farther  learn,  that  the 
JVbvum  Organon  of  Lambeit  was  translated  into  Latin  from  the  German  original  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Pfleiderer,  and  that  this  translation  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
English  nobleman  (the  late  Earl  of  Stanhope)  as  lately  as  1782.  I  quote  the  words 
ofM.  Servois.  in  the  hope  that  they  may  attract  some  attention  to  the  roanuscHpt,  if 
it  be  still  in  existence.  The  publication  of  it  would  certainly  be  a  most  acceptable 
present  to  the  learned  world.  *'  D*apr^s  le  conseil  de  Le  Sa^c  de  Geneve,  I'ouvrage 
fttt  traduit  en  Latin  par  Pfleiderer,  aux  frais  d'lm  savant  Itallen  ;  cette  traduction 
paisa,  on  ne  sait  comment,  entre  les  mains  de  Milord  Mahon  qui  la  poss^doit  encore 
an  1782 ;  on  ignore  quel  est  son  sort  ulterieur." 

*  Kant  was  bom  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  in  1724.    He  died  in  1804. 

^  Mr.  John  Schulze,  an  eminent  divine  at  Eonigsbere,  author  of  the  ^napsU  of 
the  Critieai  Philo$ophv,  translated  by  Dr.  Willich,  and  inserted  in  his  Klemeniary 
View  of  KanCs  JVorkB,    (See  pp.  42,  43.) 

)  •<  II  se  passa  quelque  terns  apris  la  premiere  publication  de  la  Critique  de  la  Pure 
Maison,  sans  qu*on  (it  beaucoup  d'attention  a  ce  livre,  et  sans  que  la  plupart  de  phi- 
losophes,  passion^s  pour  Peclectisme,  soup^onassent  seulement  la  grande  revolution 
que  cet  ouvrage  et  les  productions  suivantes  de  son  auteur  devoient  dp^rer  dans  la 
fldenee."    (Buhle,  Hiet,  de  la  PhU.  Mod.  Tom.  VL  p.  673.    Parts,  1816.) 

As  eaily,  however,  as  the  year  1783,  the  philosophy  of  Kant  appears  to  hare  beea 
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has  been  its  subsequent  success,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
(according  to  Madame  de  Slael)  *  "  as  having  given  the 
impulse  to  all  that  has  been  since  done  in  Germany,  both 
in  literature  and  in  philosophy."  (Allemagne^  Vol.  III. 
pp.  68,  69.) 

"  At  the  epoch  when  this  work  was  published,''  con- 
adopted  io  some  of  the  German  schooU-  The  ingenious  M.  Trembley,  in  &  memoir 
then  read  before  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  thus  speaks  of  it :  **La  Philosophie  de 
Kant,  aui»  d  la  honte  Be  fesprit  humain,  paroit  avoir  acquis  tant  de  faveur  dans  cer* 
taines  ecoles.     {Essai  sur  lea  Prijuge$.    Reprinted  at  Neufchatel  in  1790.) 

We  are  farther  told  by  Buhle,  that  the  attention  of  the  public  to  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  was  first  attracted  by  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  wotky  which  appear- 
ed  in  the  General  Gazette  of  Litrrature^  and  hy  the  letters  on  JTanVs  Philosophy, 
which  Reinhold  inserted  in  the  German  Mercury.  (Buhle,  Tom.  VI.  p.  573.)  uf  - 
this  last  philosopher,  who  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  entered  with  enthu- 
siasm into  Kant's  views,  and  who  afterwards  contributed  much  to  open  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  to  the  radical  defects  of  his  system,  1  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  D^g^rando,  as  well  as  Buhle,  bestows  high  praise  not  only  on  his  clear* 
ness,  but  on  his  eloquence,  as  a  writer  in  his  own  language.  **  11  a  traduit  les  oracles 
Kantiens  dans  une  langue  ^l^gante,  harmonieuse,  et  pure.  *  *  11  a  su  exprimee 
avec  une  langage  Eloquent,  des  id^es  jusqu'alors  inintelligibles,"  &.c.  (Histoire 
Compariet  &c.  Tom.  11.  p.  271.)  That  this  praise  is  not  undeserved  I  am  very 
ready  to  believe,  having  lately  had  an  opportunity  (through  the  kindness  of  my 
learned  and  revered  friend.  Dr.  Parr)  of  reading,  in  the  Latin  version  of  Fredericus 
Gottlob  Bom,4teinhold*s  principal  work,  entitled  Perieulum  Jfova  Theorim  Far 
euUatis  Reprasentativa  Humana,  In  point  of  perspicuity,  he  appears  to  me  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  Kant ;  and  of  this  I  conceive  myself  to  be-  not  altogether  incom- 
petent to  judge,  as  the  Latin  versions  of  both  authors  are/by  the  same  nand. 

*  The  following  quotation,  frotn  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  Madame  de  StaePs 
posthumous  work  {Considerations  sur  la  RhohUion  Fran^aise),  will  at  once  ac-. 
count  to  my  readers  for  the  confidence  with  which  I  appeal  to  her  historical  state- 
ments on  'the  subject  of  German  philosophy.  Her  own  knowledge  of  .the  language 
Was  probably  not  so  ciitically  exact,  as  to  enable  her  to  enter  into  the  more  refined 
details  of  the  different  systems  which  she  has  described ;  but  her  extraordinary  pen- 
etration, joined  to  the  opportunities  she  enjoyed  of  conversing  with  all  that  was  then 
most  illustrious  in  Germany,  qualified  her  in  an  eminent  degree  to  seize  and  to  de- 
lineate their  great  outlines.  And  if,  in  executing  this  task,  any  considerable  mistakes 
could  have  been  supposed  to  escape  her,  we  may  be  fully  assured,  that  the  very 
accomplished  person,  to  whose  revision  we  learn  that  her  literary  labors  at  this  period 
of  her  Uie  were  submitted,  would  prevent  them  from  ever  meeting  the  public  eye*  t 
except,  of  course,  those  mistakes  into  which  she  was  betrayed  by  her  admiration  of 
the  Germau  school.  Of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these,  I  shall  take  notice  as 
J  proceed  ;  a  task  which  I  feel  incumbent  on  me,  as  it  is  through  the  medium  of  her 
book  that  the  great  majority  of  English  readers  have  acquired  all  their  knowledge  of 
the  new  German  philosophy,  and  as  her  name  and  talents  have  given  it  a  temporary 
consequence  in  this  countr}-  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  acquired. 

"  Le  travail,  des  ^diteurs  s'est  born^  uniquement  a  la  revision  des  ^preuves,  et  a 
la  correction  de  ces  ieeeres  inexactitudes  de  style,  qui  ^chappent  a  la  vue  dans  le 
manuscrit  le  plus  soigne.  Ce  travail  c'est  fait  sous  les  yeux  de  M.  A,  W,  de  ScKlegelf 
dont  le  rare  supenoritd  d^esprit  et  de  savoir  Justifie  la  confiance  avee  laqueUe 
Madame  de  Stael  le  consultoit  dans  tous  ses  travaux  /i^terair^s,  autant  que  son 
honorable  caractere  m^rite  Testime  et  Tamitie  qu'elle  n*a  pas  cess^  d^avoir  pourlui 
pendant  une  liaison  de  treize  annies." 

If  any  further  apology  be  necessary  for  quoting  a  French  lady  as  an  authority  on 
Geipan  metaphysics,  an  obvious  one .  is  suggested  by  the  extraordinary  and  well- 
merited  popularity  of  her  AUemagne  in  this  country.  1  do  not  know,  if,  in  any  part 
of  her  works,  lier  matchless  powers  have  been  displayed  to  greater  advantage.  Of 
this  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given,  than  the  lively  interest  she  inspires,  even  wboa 
diiKMwtiing  such  systems  as  thMe  of  Kant  and  of  Fichte. 
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iter,  ^^  there  existed  among  thinking 
/Stems  concerning  the  Human  under- 
'   ^  ne  one,  that  of  Locke,  ascribed  all  our  ideas 
^iisations ;  *  the  other,  that  of  Descartes  and  of 
^iiitz,  had  for  its  chief  objects  to  demonstate  the  spir- 
ituality and  activity  of  the  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,t 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  doctrines  of  the  idealists.    •  •  •  •  • 

'  *  That  this  is  a  very  incorrect  account  of  Locke's  philosophy,  has  beeu  already 
shown  at  great  lenj^ib ;  but  in  this  mistake  Madame  de  Stael  has  only  followed 
Leibnitz,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  German  philosophers  of  the  present  day. 
*<  The  philosophy  of  sensation,'*  says  Frederick  Schlegel,  "  which  was  unconscioiM- 
ly  bequeathed  to  the  world  by  Bacon,  and  reduced  to  a  methodical  shape  by  J^ocke, 
first  displayed  in  France  the  true  immorality  and  destructiveuess  of  which  it  is  the 
parent,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  system  of  Atheism."  (Z>c<ur€s  on 
iht  Butory  of  Literature y  from  the  German  of  Fred.  Schlegel.  Edin.  1818,  Vol. 
n.  p.  22.)  It  is  evident,  that  the  system  of  Locke  is  here  confounded  with  that  of 
Condillac.  May  not  the  former  be  called  the  philosophy  of  reflection^  with  as  great 
propriety  as  the  philosophy  of  tenBOiion  1 

J  fin  consldeKne  Leibnitz  as  a  partisan  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  Madame  de  Stael 
Tias  also  follpwed  the  views  of  many  German  writers,  who  make  no  distinction  between 
Materialists  and  Necessitarians,  imagining,  that  to  assert  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  is 
to  assert  Its  free-agency.  On  the  inaccuracy  of  these  conceptions  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enlarge,  after  what  was  formerly  said  in  treating  of  the  metaphysical  opinions 
of  Leibnitz. 

In  consequence  of  this  misapprehension,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  many  other  late 
writers  on  the  Continent,  have  been  led  to  employ,  with  a  very  exceptionable  lat- 
itude, the  word  Idealist^  to  comprehend  not  only  the  advocates  for  the  immateriality 
of  the  mind,  but  those  also  who  maintain  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will.  Between 
these  two  opinions,  there  is  certainly  no  necessary  connexion ;  Leibnitz,  and  many 
other  German  metaphysicians  denying  the  latter  with  no  less  confidence  than  that 
with  which  they  assert  the  former. 

in  England,  the  word  Idealist  is  most  commonly  restricted  to  such  as  (with  Berke- 
ley) reject  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  Of  late,  its  meaning  has  been  some- 
times extended  (particularly  since  the  publicaiions  of  Reid)  to  all  those  who  retain 
the  theory  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  concerning  the  immediate  objects  of  our  per- 
ceptions and  thoughts,  whether  they  admit  or  reject  the  consequences  deduced  from 
this  theory  by  the  Berkeleians.  In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  it  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  distinctness  of  our  reasonings,  were  it  to  be  used  in  this  last  sense 
exclusively. 

There  is  another  word  to  which  Madame  de  Stael  and  other  writers  on  the  German 
philosophy  annex  an  idea  peculiar  to  themselves ;  1  mean  the  word  experimental 
or  empirical.  This  epithet  is  often  used  by  them  to  distinguish  what  they  call  the 
Philosophy  of  Sensations,  from  that  of  Plato  and  of  Leibnitz.  It  is  accordingly  gen- 
erally, UT  not  always,  employed  by  them  in  an  unfavorable  sense.  In  this  country, 
on  the  contrary,  the  experimental  or  inductive  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  denotes 
those  speculations  concerning  mind,  which,  rejecting  all  hypothetical  theories,  rest 
solely  on  phenomena  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  consciousness.  It  is  ap« 
plied  to  the  philosophy  of  Keid,  and  to  all  that  is  truly  valuable  in  the  metaphysical 
works  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Nor  are  the  words  Experimented  and  Empirical  by  any  means  synoymous  in  our 
language.  The  latter  word  is  now  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  practice  of 
Medicine ;  and  when  so  understood  always  implies  a  rash  and  unphilosophical  use  of 
Experience.  .<*  The  appellation  Empiric,"  says  the  late  Dr.  John  Gregory,  "  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  one  who,  from  observing  the  effects  of  a  remedy  in  one  case  of  a 
disease,  applies  it  to  all  the  various  cases  of  that  distemper."  The  same  remark  may 
be  extended  to  the  word  Empirigue  in  the  French  language,  which  u  very  nearly 
synonymous  with  Charlatan,  In  consequence  of  this  abuse  of  terms,,  the  epithet 
expfinmental,  as  well  as  empirical^  is  seldom  applied  by  foreign  writeiB  to  the  phi- 
loaophy  of  iiocke,  without  being  intended  to  convey  a  censure. 
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Between  these  extremes  reason  continued  to  wander,  till 
Kant  undertook  to  trace  the  limits  of  the  two  empires, 
of  the  senses  and  of  the  soul ;  of  the  external  and  of  the 
internal  worlds.  The  force  of  meditation  and  of  sagaci- 
ty, with  which  he  marked  these  limits,  had  not  perhiips 
any  example  among  his  predecessors.''  (Allemagne^ 
Vol.  III.  pp.  70,  72.) 

The  praise  bestowed  on  this  part  of  Kant's  philosophy, 
by  one  of  his  own  pupils,  is  not  less  warm  than  that  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  I  quote  the  passage,  as  it  enters  into 
some  historical  details  which  she  has  omitted,  and  de- 
scribes more  explicitly  than  she  has  done  one  of  the  most 
important  steps,  which  Kant  is  supposed  by  his  disciples  to 
have  made  beyond  his  predecessors.  In  reading  it,  some 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
the  German  school. 

^^  Kant  discovered  that  the  intuitive  faculty  of  man  is 
a  compound  of  very  dissimilar  ingredients ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  consists  of  parts  very  different  in  their  na- 
ture, each  of  which  performs  functions  peculiar  to  itself; 
namely,  the  sensitive  faculty,  and   the  understanding. 

Leibnitz,  indeed,  had  likewise  remarked   the 

distinction  subsisting  between  the  sensitive  faculty  and 
the  understanding ;  but  he  entirely  overlooked  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  their  functions,  and  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  faculties  differed  from  one  another  only  in 

degree In  the  works  of  the  English  and 

French  philosophers,  we  find  this  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  sensitive  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
their  combination  towards  producing  one  synthetical  in- 
tuition scarcely  mentioned.  Locke  only  alludes  to  the 
accidental  limitations  of  both  faculties ;  but  to  inquire  into 
the  essential  difference  between  them  does  not  at  all 

occlir  to  him This  distinction,  then,  between 

the  sensitive  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  forms  an  es- 
sential feature  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  is,  indeed, 
the  basis  upon  which  most  of  his  subsequent  inquiries  are 
established.''  (Elements  of  the  Cri.  Phil,  by  A.  F.  M. 
Willich,  M.  D.  pp.  68,  69,  70.) 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  easily  explicable,  that,  in  the 
foregoing  historical  sketch,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
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name  of  Cudvvorth,  author  of  the  treatise  on  Eternal  and 
Immutable  Morality ;  ss.  book  which  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  known,  before  the  period  in  question,  to  every  German 
scholar,  by  the  admirable  Latin  version  of  it  published  by 
Dr.  Mosbeim.*  In  this  treatise,  Cudworth  is  at  much 
pains  to  illustrate  the  Platonic  doctrine  concerning  the 
difference  hetween  sensation  and  intellection;  asserting 
that  "  some  ideas  of  the  mind  proceed  not  from  outward, 
sensible  objects,  but  arise  from  the  invyard  activity  of  the 
mind  itself;''  that  "even  simple  corporeal  things,  pas- 
sively perceived  by  sense,  are  known  and  understood  only 
by  the  active  power  of  the  mind ; "  and  that,  besides 
'^ladn/jfiara  and  ^avrdafiaja,  there  must  be  NoTffiaja  or 
intelligible  ideas,  the  source  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
understanding  alone.f 

In  the  course  of  his  speculations  on  these  subjects, 

— « ■ — ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  .1  I  I. . . 

*  The  first  edition  of  this  translation  was 'printed  as  early  as  1732.  From  Buhle's 
History  of  Modem  Philosophy  (a  work  which  did  not  fall  into  my  hands  till  long 
after,  this  section  ^was  written),!  find  that  Cudworth's  Treatise  of  Immutable  Mo' 
rtUity  is  now  not  only  well  known  to  the  scholars  of  Germany,  but  that  some  of  them 
have  remarked- the  identity  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  with  those  of  Kant. 
**  Mciners,  dans  son  histoire  g^n^rale  de  TEthique  nie  que'le  syst^me  morale  da 
Cudworth  soit  identique  avec  celui  de  Platon,  et  pretend  au  contraire,  *  que  les  prin- 
cipes  consider^s  conime  appartenans  de  la  maniere  la  plus  sp^ciale  h.  la  morale  de  Kant, 
^taient  enseign^s  ily  n  deja  plusieurs  generations  par  Tecole  du  philosophe  Anglais.' " 
(Hist,  de  la  Phil.  Moderne,  Tom.  III.  p.  577.)  In  opposition  to  this,  Buhle  states 
his  own  decided  conviction — *'  qu'aucune  des  idees  de  Cudworth  ne  se  rapproche 
de  cellcs  de  Kant."  (Ibid.)  How  far  this  conviction  is  well  founded,  the  passage 
from 'Cudworth,  quoted  in  the  text,  will  enable  my  readers  to  judse  for  themselves. 

That  Cudworth  has  blended  with  his  principles  a  veia  of  Platonic  mysticism, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Kant,  is  undeniable;  but  it  does^not  follow  from  this, 
that  none  of  Kant's  leading  ideas  are  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  Cudworth. 

The  assertion  of  Buhle,  just  mentioned,  is  the  more  surprismg,  as  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges that — "  La  philosophie  morale  de  Price  pr^sente  en  effet  une  analogie 
frappante  avec  celle  de  Kant ; "  and  in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  expresses  himseUT 
thus  on  the  same  subject :    **  Le  plus  remarquable  de  tous  les  moralistes  modemes  de  ' 

TAngleterre  est,  sans  contredit,  Richard  Price On  remarque  Tanalogie  la 

plus  trappante  entre  ses  id^es  sur  les  bases  de  la  morality,  et  celles  que  la  philosophic 
critique  a  iait  naitre  en  Allemagne,  quoique  il  ne  soit  cependant  pas  possible  d'^lever 
le  plus  petit  doute  sur  Tentiere  originality  de  ces  derni^res.'*  (Tom.  Y.  p.  803.) 
Is  there  any  thin|(  of  importance  in  the  system  of  Price,  which  is  not  borrowed  from 
xthe  Treatise  of^ Immutable  Morality  ?  The  distinguishing  merit  of  this  learned 
,  and  most  respectable  writer  is  the  good  .sense  with  which  he  has  applied  the  doc- 
triB.es  of  Cudworth  to  the  sceptical  theories  of  his  own  times. 

In  the  sequel  of  Buhle's  reflections  on  Ciidworth's  philosophy,  we  are  told,  that, 
according  to  him,  •*  the  will  of  God  is  only  a  simple  blind  power,  acting  mechanical- 
ly or  accidentally."  "  Chez  Cudworth  la  volont^  meme  en  Dieu,  n'est  qu'un  simple 
pouvoir  aveugle,  agissant  mechaniquement  ou  accidentellement.'*  If  this  were  true. 
Cudworth  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  disciples,  not  of  Plaio,  but  of  Spinoza. 

t  In  this  instance;,  a  striking  resemblance  is  observable  between  the  language  of 
Cudworth  and  that  of  Kant ;  both  of  them  havini>  followed  the  distinctions  of  the 
Socratic  school,  as  explained  in  the  Theatetus  of  Plato.  They  who  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted-with  Kant's  Critique,  will  immediately  recognise  his  phraseology  in  the 
passage  quoted  above. 
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Cudwortfi  has  blended,  with  some  very  deep  and  valuable 
discussions,  several  opinions  to  which  1  cannot  assent, 
and  not  a  few  propositions  which  1  am  unable  to  compre- 
hend^ but  he  seems  to  hav^e  advanced  at  least  as  far  ^s 
Kant,  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  provinces  of  the 
senses  and  of  the  understanding ;  and  although  not  one 
of  the  most  luminous  of  our  English  writers,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  be  far  superior  to  the  German  metaphysician, 
both  in  point  of  perspicuity  and  of  precision.  A  later 
writer,  too,  of  our  own  country,  (Dr.  Price,)  a  zealous 
follower  both  of  Plato  and  of  Cudworih,  afterwards  resum- 
ed the  same  argument,  in  a  work  which  appeared  long 
before  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ;  *  and  urged  it  with 
much  force  against  those  modern  metaphysicians,  who 
consider  the  senses  as  the  sources  of  all  our  knowledge. 
At  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  many  very  interesting  quo- 
tations of  a  similar  import  had  been  produced  by  the 
learned  Mr.  Harris,  from  the  later  commentators  of 'the 
Alexandrian  school  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  and 
had  been  advantageously  contrasted  by  him  with  the  ac- 
count given  ^  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  not  only  by  Hobbes 
and  Gassendi,  but  by  many  of  the  professed  followers  of 
Locke.  If  this  part  of  the  Kantian  system,  therefore, 
was  new  in  Germany,  it  certainly  could  have  no  claim  to  , 
the  praivse  of  originality,  in  the  estimation  of  those  at 
all  acquainted  with  English  literature. t 

•  See  a  review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  relating  to  Morals, 
by  Richard  Price,  D.  D.  London,  1758. 

t  I  have  mentioned  here  only  those  works  of  a  modern  date,  which  may  be  rea- 
soDably  presumed  to  he  still  in  general  circulation  among  the  learned.  But  many 
very  valuable  illustrations  of  the  Platonic  distinction  between  the  senses  and  the 
understanding  may  be  collected  from  the  English  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Among  these  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  at  present  the  names  of  John  Smith  and  Henry 
More  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Joseph  Glanvile,  the  author  of  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Cudworth's  Treatise  of  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  although  it  appears, 
from  intrinsic  evidence,  to  have  been  composed  during  the  lifetime  oi  Hobbes,  was  ♦ 
not  published  till  1731,  when  the  author's  manuscript  came  into  the  hands  of  his 
grandson,  Francis  Cudworth  Mashan^,  one  of  the  Maeteis  in  Chancery.  This  work» 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  known  to  Leibnitz,  who  died  seventeen  years  before ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  help  to  account  for  its  having  attracted  so  much  less 
attention  in  Germany  than  his  Intelkctual  System,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Leibnitz  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

From  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  JRevietc,  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  191,)  we  team,  that 
large  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Cudworth  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  18  much  to  be  regretted,  (as  the  author  ol  the  article  observes,)  that  they  should 
have  been  so  long  withheld  from  the  public.  "  The  press  of  the  two  Universities," 
he  adds,  **A¥0uId  be  properly  employed  in  works,  which  a  commercial  publisher 
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In  order,  however,  to  strike  at  the  root  of  what  the 
Germans  call  the  philosophy  of  sensation^  it  was  neces- 
sary to  trace,  with  some  degree  of  systematicar  detail, 
the  origin  of  our  most  important  simple  notions;  aind 
for  this  purpose  it  seemed  reasonable  to  begin  With  an 
analytical  view  of  those  faculties  and  powers,  to  the 
exercise  of  which  the  developement  of  these  notions  is 
necessarily  subsequent.  It  is  thus  that  the  simple  notions 
of  time  and  miction  presuppose  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
of  memory ;  and  that  the  simple  notions  of  truth,  of  &€- 
lief,  of  doubtj  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  neces- 
sarily presuppose  the  exercise  of  the  poij'er  of  reasoning. 
I  do  not  know,  that,  in  this  anatomy  of  the  mind,  much 
progress  has  hitherto  been  made  by  the  German  meta- 
physicians. A  great  deal  certainly  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  late  Dr.  Reid ;  and  something,  perhaps,  has  been 
added  to  his  labors  by  those  of  his  successors. 

According  to  Kant  himself,  his  metaphysical  doctriiites 
first  occurred  to  him  while  employed  in  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Hume's  Theory  of  Causation.  The  train. of 
thought  by  which  he  was  led  to  them  will  be  best  stated 
in  his  own  words  ;  for  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  I  can 
hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  misrepresentation  from  his 
followers.  Some  of  his  details  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  intelligible  to  my  readers,  had  my  plan  allowed  me 
to  prefix  to  them  a  slight  outline  of  Hume's  philosophy. 
But  this  the  general  arrangement  of  my  discourse  render- 
ed impossible ;  nor  can  any  material  inconvenience  result, 
in  this  instance,  from  the  order  which  I  have  adopted, 
inasmuch  as  Hume's  Theory  of  Causation,  how  new 
soever  it  may  have  appeared  to  Kant,  is  fundamentally 
the  same  with  that  of  Malebranche,  and  of  a  variety  of 
other  old  writers,  both  French  and  English. 

could  not  prudently  undertake."    May  we  not  indulge  a  hope»  that  this  suggestion 
will,  sooner  or  later,  have  its  due  effect? 

In  the  preface  of  Mosheim  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Intellectual  System,  there 
id  a  catalogue  of  Cud  worth's  unpublished  remains,  oommunicated  to  Mosheim,  by 
Dr.  Chandler,  then  Bishop  of  Durham.  Among  these  are  two  distinct  works  on  the 
Controversy  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,  ^  each  of  which  works  Mosheim 
has  given  us  the  general  contents.  One  of  the  chapters  is  entitled,  "  Answer  to  the 
Objection  against  Liberty,  f^hv  Afirttf."  It  is  not  probable,  that  it  contains  any 
thing  very  new  or  important ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  know  the 
reply  made  by  Cudworth  to  an  objection  which  both  Leibnitz  and  Laplace  have 
fixed  upon  as  decisive  of  the  point  in  dispute. 
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*  "  Since  the  Essays,^^  says  Kant,  "  of  Locke  and  of 
Leibnitz,  or  rather  since  the  origin  of  metaphysics^  as  far 
as  their  history  extends,  no  circumstance  has  occurred, 
which  might  have  been  more  decisive  of  the  fate  of  this 
science,  than  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  David  Hurae.f 
He  proceeded  upon  a  single  but  important  idea  in  meta- 
physics, the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  con- 
comitant notions  of  power  and  action.  He  challeDged 
reason  to  answer  him  what  title  she  had  to  imagine,  that 
any  thing  may  be  so  constituted  as  that,  if  it  be  given, 
something  else  is  also  thereby  inferred ;  for  the  idea  of 
cause  denotes  this.  He  proved,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  reason  to  think  of  such  a  con- 
nexion a  priorij  for  it  contains  necessity ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  perceive  how,  because  something  is,  something 
else  must  necessarily  be ;  nor  how  the  idea  of  such  a 
connexion  can  be  introduced  a  priori. 

"  Hence,  he  concluded,  that  reason  entirely  deceives 
herself  with  this  idea,  and  that  she  erroneously  considers 
it  as  her  own  child,  when  it  is  only  the  spurious  offspring 
of  imagination,  impregnated  by  experience  ;  a  subjective 
necessity,  arising  from  habit  and  the  association  of  ideas^ 
being  thus  substituted  for  an  objective  one  derived  from 
perception.  ....  However  hasty  and  unwarrantable 
Hume's  conclusion  might  appear,  yet  it  was  founded  upon 
investigation ;  and  this  investigation  well  deserved  that 
some  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time  should  jiave  united 
to  solve,  more  happily  if  possible,  the  problem  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  delivered  it :  A  complete  rrform  of  the 
science  might  have  resulted  from  this  solution.  But  it  is 
a  mortifying  reflection,  that  his  opponents,  Reid,  Beattie, 
Oswald,  and,  lastly,  Priestley  himself,  totally  misunder- 


•  See  the  preface  of  Kant  to  one  of  his  Treatises,  entitled  Prolegomena  ad  Meta- 
physicam  quamque  futuram  qua  qud  Scientid  potent  prodire.  I  have  availed 
myself  in  the  text  of  the  English  version  of  Dr*  Willich,  from  the  German  original, 
which  I  have  carefully  compared  with  the  Latin  version  of  Bom.  A  few  sentences, 
omitted  by  Willich,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  quote,  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
from  the  Latin  translation.  (Elem.  of  Critical  Philosophy,  by  A.  F.  M.  Willich, 
M.  D.  p.  10  et  seq.    London,  1798.) 

t  "  Humiu8.—Qm  quidem  nullam  huic  cognitionis  parti  lucem  adfadit,  sed  tamen 
excitavit  scintillam,  de  qua  sane  lumen  potuisset  accendi,  si  ea  incidisset  in  fomitem 
fiicile  accipientem,  cujusque  scintillatio  diligenter  alta  faerit  et  aucta." 
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stoocj  the  tendency  of  his  problem.*  The  question  was 
not,  whether  the  idea  of  cause  be  in  itself  proper  and 
indispensable  to  the  illustration  of  all  natural  knowledge, 
for  this  Hume  had  never  doubted  ;  but  whether  this  idea 
be  an  object  of  thought  through  reasoning  a  priori;  and 
whether,  in  this  manner,  it  possesses  internal  evidence, 
independently  of  all  experience ;  consequently,  whether 
its  utility  be  not  limited  to  objects  of  sense  alone.  It 
was  upon  this  point  that  Hume  expected  an  explana- 
tion.f 

'*  I  freely  own  it  was  these  suggestions  of  Hiime^s 
which  first,  many  years  ago,  roused  me  from  my  dog- 
matical slumber,  and  gave  to  my  inquiries  quite  a  different 
direction  in  the  field  of  speculative  philosophy.  I  was 
far  from  being  carried  away  by  his  conclusions,  the  fallacy 
of  which  chiefly  arose  from  his  not  forming  to  himself  an 
idea  of  the  whole  of  his  problem^  but  merely  investigating 
a  part  of  it,  the  solution  of  which  was  impossible  without 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole.  When  we  proceed 
on  a  well  founded,  though  not  thoroughly  digested  thought, 
'we  may  expect,  by  patient  and  continued  reflection,  to 
prosecute  it  farther  than  the  acute  genius  had  done  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  spark  of  this  light. 
I  first  inquired,  therefore,  whether  Hume's  objection 
might  not  be  a  general  one,  and  soon  found  that  the  idea 
of  cause  and  effect  is  far  from  being  the  only  one  by 
which  the  understanding  a  priori  thinks  of  the  connexion 
of  things ;  but  rather  that  the  science  of  metaphysics  is 
altogether  founded  upon  these  connexions.  I  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  their  number  ;  and,  having  succeeded  in  this 
attempt,  I  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  those  general 
ideas,  which,  I  was  now  convinced,  are  iiot,  as  Hume 

*  "  Nod  potest  sine  certo  quodam  niolestiae  sensu  percipi,  quantopere  ejus  adver- 
■arii,  EeidiuM,  OatDaUtus,  BeattiiUt  et  tandetn  PriestUtuit  a  scopo  questionis  ab- 
errarent,  et  propterea,  quod  ea  semper  acciperent  pro  concessis,  quae  ipse  in  dubium 
vocaret,  contra  vero  cum  vehementia,  et  maximam  partem  cum  ingenti  immodestia 
ea  probnre  gcstirent,  quae  illi  nunquam  in  mcotem  venisset  dubitare,  nutum  ejus  ad 
emendationem  ita  nef^lieerent,  ut  omnia  io  statu  pristino  manerent,  quasi  nibil  quid- 
quam  factum  videretur." 

t  Although  notbing  can  be  more  unjust  tban  these  remarks,  in  the  unqualified 
form  in  which  they  are  stated  by  Kant,  it  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged,  that  some 
pounds  for  them  have  been  furnished  by  occasional  passages  which  dropped  from 
the  pens  of  most  of  Mr.  Hume's  Scotish  opponents. 
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apprebendedy  derived  from  experience,  but  arise  out  of 
the  pure  understanding.  This  deduction,  which  seemed 
impossible  to  my  acute  predecessor,  and  which  nobody 
besides  him  had  ever  conceived,  although  every  one  makes 
use  of  these  ideas,  without  asking  himself  upon  what  their 
objective  validity  is  founded ;  this  deduction,  I  say,  was 
the  most  difficult  which  could  have  been  undertaken  for 
the  behoof  of  metaphysics ;  and  what  was  still  more  em- 
barrassing, metaphysics  could  not  here  offer  me  the  small- 
est assistance,  because  that  deduction  ought  first  to 
establish  the  possibility  of  a  system  of  metaphysics.  As 
I  had  now  succeeded  in  the  explanation  of  Huiiie's  pro- 
blem, not  merely  in  a  particular  instance,  but  with  a  view 
of  the  whole  power  of  pure  reason,  I  could  advance  with 
sure  though  tedious  steps,  to  determine  completely,  and 
upon  general  principles,  the  compass  of  Pure  Reason, 
both  what  is  the  sphere  of  its  exertion,  and  what  are  its 
limits ;  which  was>  all  that  was  required  for  erecting 
a  system  of  metaphysics  upon  a  proper  and  solid  founda- 
tion." 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  thing  in  the  foregoing 
passage  on  which  Kant  could  found  a  claim  to  the  slight- 
est originality.  A  variety  of  English  writers  had,  long 
before  this  work  appeared,  replied  to  Mr.  Hume,  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  understanding  is  itself  a  source  of  new 
ideas,  and  that  it  is  from  this  source  that  our  notions  of 
cause  and  effect  are  derived.  "  Our  certainty,"  says 
Dr.  Price,  "  that  every  new  event  requires  some  cause, 
depends  no  more  on  experience,  than  our  certainty  of  any 
other  the  most  obvious  subject  of  intuition.  In  the  idea- 
of  every  change^  is  included  that  of  its  being  an  effect?^* 
In  the  works  of  Dr.  Reid,  many  remarks  of  the  same 
nature  are  to  be  found ;  but,  instead  of  quoting  any  of 
these,  I  shall  produce  a  passage  from  a  much  older  author, 
whose  mode  of  thinking  and  writing  may  perhaps  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  Kant's  countrymen,  than 
the  simplicity  and  precision  aimed  at  by  the  disciples  of 
Locke. 


*  Review  of  the  Prificipal  Questions  and  Diffieultie*  in  Morals,  chap.  L  lect.  2. 
The  first  cdidon  of  this  hook  was  printed  io  176S. 
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<*  That  there  are  some  ideas  of  the  mind,"  says  Dr. 
Cudworth,  "  which  were  not  stamped  or  imprinted  upon 
it  from  the  sensible  objects  without,  and  therefore  must 
needs  arise  from  the  innate  vigor  and  activity  of  the  mind 
itself,  is  evident,  in  that  there  are.  Firsts  Ideas  of  such 
things  as  are  neither  affections  of  bodies,  nor  could  be 
imprinted  or  conveyed  by  any  local  motions,  n6r  can  be 
pictured  at  all  by  the  fancy  in  any  sensible  colors  ;  such 
as  are  the  ideas  of  wisdom,  folly,  prudence,  imprudence, 
knowledge,  ignorance,  verity,  falsity,  virtue,  vice,  honesty,' 
dishonesty,  justice,  injustice,  volition,  cogitation,  nay,  of 
sense  itself,  which  is  a  species  of  cogitation,  and  which 
is  not  perceptible  by  any  sense ;  and  many  other  such 
like  notions  as  include  something  of  cogitation  in  them, 
or  refer  to  cogitative  beings  only;  which  ideas  must, 
need  spring  from  the  active  power  and  innate  fecun- 
dity of  the  mind  itself,*  because  the  corporeal  objects 
of  sense  can  imprint  no  such  things  upon  it.  Secondly^  • 
In  that  there  are  many  relative  notions  and  ideas,  at- 
tributed as  well  to  corporeal  as  incorporeal  things,  that 
proceed  wholly  from  the  activity  of  the  mind  comparing 
one  thing  with  another.  Such  as  are  Cause,  Effect, 
means,  end,  order,  proportion,  similitude,  dissimilitude, 
equality,  inequality,  aptitude,  inaptitude,  symmetry, 
asymmetry,  whole  and  part,  genus  and  species,  and  the 
like." — {Immutable  Morality^  pp.  148,  149.) 

It  is  not  my  business,  at  present,  to  inquire  into  the 
solidity  of  the  doctrine  here  maintained.  I  would  only 
wish  to  be  informed  what  additions  have  been  made  by 
Kant  to  the  reply  given  to  Mr.  Hume  by  our  English 
philosophers,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers 
to  the  close  resemblance  between  this  part  of  Kant's 
system,  and  the  argument  which  Cudworth  opposed  to 
Hobbes  and  Gassendi  considerably  more  than  a  century 
ago.t 

*  This  is  precisely  the  Unguag^e  of  the  German  school :  «  Les  y^rit^s  n^cessaires,*' 
says  Leibnitz,  **  sontle  produit  imni^diat  de  Tactivit^  int^rieure."  (Tome  I.  p.  686. 
Tome  II.  pp.  42,  825.     See  D^g^rando,  HisL  Comp.  Tome  II.  p.  96.) 

t  In  the  attempt,  indeed,  which  Kant  has  made  to  enumerate  all  the  general  ideas 
which  are  not  derived  from  experience,  but  arise  out  of  the  pure  understanding,  he 
may  well  lay  claim  to  tlie  praise  of  originality.  On  this  subject  1  shall  only  refer 
my  readers  to  Note  (R  r)  at  the  end  of  this  Dissertation. 
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The  following  passage^  from  the  writer  last  quoted, 
approaches  so  nearly  to  what  Kant  and  other  Germans 
have  so  often  repeated  of  the  distinction  between  subjec^ 
iive  and  objective  truth,  that  I  am  tempted  to  connecl*  it 
with  the  foregoing  extract,  as  an  additional  proof  that 
there  are  at  least  some  metaphysical  points,  on  which  we 
need  not  search  for  instruction  beyond  our  own  island. 

"  If  there  were  no  other  perceptive  power  or  faculty 
distinct  from  external  sense,  all  our  perceptions  would 
be  merely  relative,  seeming,  and  fantastical,  and  not  reach 
to  the  absolute  and  certain  truth  of  any  thing ;  and  every 
one  would  but,  as  Protagoras  expounds,  •  think  his  own 
private  and  relative  thoughts  truths,'  and  all  our  cogita- 
tions being  nothing  but  appearances,  would  be  indiffer- 
ently alike  true  phantasms,  and  one  as  another. 

^^  But  we  have  since  also  demonstrated,  that  there  is 
another  perceptive  power  in  the  soul  superior  to  outward 
sense,  and  of  a  distinct  nature  from  it,  which  is  the  power 
of  knowing  or  understanding,  that  is,  an  active  exertion 
from  the  mind  itself:  And;  therefore,  has  this  grand 
eminence  above  sense,  that  it  is  no  idiopathy,  not  a  mere 
private,  relative,  seeming,  and  fantastical  thing,  but  the 
comprehension  of  that  which  absolutely  is  and  is  not."* 

After  enlarging  on  the  distinction  between  the  sensitive 
faculty  and  the  understanding,  Kant  proceeds  to  investi- 
gate certain  essential  conditions,  without  which  neither 
the  sensitive  faculty  nor  its  objects  are  conceivable. 
These  conditions  are  time  and  space,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Kant,  are  the  forms  of  all  phenomena.  What 
his  peculiar  ideas  are  concerning  their  nature  and  attri- 
butes, my  readers  will  find  stated  in  his  own  words  at 
the  end  of  this  Discourse,  in  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
Latin  publications.!  From  that  extract,  I  cannot  prom- 
ise them  much  instruction ;  but  it  will  at  least  enable 
them  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
Kant's  metaphysical  phraseology.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
nexion, that  he  denies  the  objective  reality  both  of  time 
and  of  space.     The  former  he  considers  merely  as  a 

•  JmrntUable  MaraUty,  p.  264  et  seq.  f  See  Note  ( S  s. ) 
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subjective  condition,  inseparably  connected  with  the  frame 
of  the  human  mind,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  arranges 
sensible  phenomena  acccording  to  a  certain  law,  in  the 
order  of  succession.  As  to  the  latter,  he  asserts,  that  it 
is  nothing  objective  or  real,  inasmuch  as  it  is  neither  a 
substance,  nor  an  accident^  nor  a  relation  ;  that  its  exis« 
tence,  therefore,  is  only  subjective  and  ideal,  depending 
on  a  fixed  law,  inseparable  from  the  frame  of  the  human 
mind.  In  consequence  of  this  law,  we  are  led  to  con- 
ceive all  external  things  as  placed  in  space  ;  or  (as  Kant 
expresses  it)  we  are  led  to  consider  space  as  thefunda-- 
mental  form  of  every  external  sensation* 

In  selecting  Kant^s  speculations  concerning  time  and 
space,  as  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  writing,  I  was  partly 
influenced  by  the  consideration,  that  it  furnishes,  at  the 
same  time,  a  remarkable  example  of  the  concatenation 
which  exists  between  the  most  remote  and  seemingly  the 
most  unconnected  parts  of  his  system.  Who  could  sup- 
pose that  his  opinions  on  these  subjects,  the  most  abstract 
and  the  most  controverted  of  any  in  the  whole  compass 
of  metaphysics,  bore  on  the  great  practical  question  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Human  Will?  The  combination 
appears  at  first  sight,  so  very  extraordinary,  that  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  read- 
ers by  mentioning  a  few  of  the  intermediate  steps  which, 
in  this  argument,  lead  from  the  premises  to  the  conclu- 
sion. 

That  Kant  conceived  the  free  agency  of  man  to  be 
necessarily  implied  in  his  moral  nature  (or,  at  least,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  offer  no  violence  to  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  world  on  this  point,)  appears  from  his  own 
explicit  declarations  in  various  parts  of  his  works.  "  Vo- 
luntas libera,  "  says  he  in  one  instance,"  eadem  est  cum 
voluntate  legibus  moralibus  obnoxia."  * 

In  all  the  accounts  of  Kant's  philosophy,  which  have 
yet  appeared  from  the  pens  of  his  admirers  in  this  coun- 
try, particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  has  unloosed  this  knot,  which  had  baffled  the  wisdom 

*  See  Bom's  Latin  Translation  of  Kant's  Works,  relating  to  the  CriHcal  PkSoBO' 
phy.  Vol.  II.  p.  825  et  seq.    See  also  the  Preface  to  Vol.  III. 
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of  all  his  predecessors.  The  following  afe  the  words  of 
one  of  his  own  pupils,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first,  and,  1  think,  not  the  least  intelligible,  view  of  his 
principles  which  has  been  published  in  our  language.* 

"  Professor  Kant  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  although 
many  strong  and  ingenious  arguments  have  been  brought 
forward  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  they  are  yet 
very  far  from  being  decisive.  Nor  have  they  refuted  the 
arguments  urged  by  the  Necessitarians,  but  by  an  appeal 
to  mere  feeling,  which,  on  such  a  question,  is  of  no  avail. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  call  to 
our  assistance  the  principles  of  Kant." 

"In  treating  this  subject,"  continues  the  same  author, 
"  Kant  begins  with  showing  that  the  notion  of  a  Free  Will 
is  not  contradictory.  In  proof  of  this  he  observes,  that, 
although  every  human  action,  as  an  event  in  time,  must 
have  a  cause,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum ;  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  can  have  a  place  there 
only  where  time  is,  for  the  effect  must  be  consequent  on 
the  cause.  But  neither  time  nor  space  are  properties  of 
things  ;  they  are  only  the  general ^rm5  under  which  man 
is  allowed  to  view  himself  and  the  world.  It  follow^, 
therefore,  that  man  is  not  in  time  nor  in  space,  although 
the  forms  of  his  intuitive  ideas  are  time  and  space.  But 
if  man  exist  not  in  time  and  space,  he  is  not  influenced 
by  the  laws  of  time  and  space,  among  which  those  of 
cause  and  effect  hold  a  distinguished  rank ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, no  contradiction  to  conceive,  that,  in  such  an  order 
of  things,  man  may  be  free."  t 

In  this  manner  Kant  establishes  the  possibility  of  man'n 
freedom ;  and,  farther  than  this,  he  does  not  conceive 

♦  A  Oeneral  and  Tntroductorjf  View  of  Professor  SixnVs  Principles  concerning 
Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity,  submitted  to  the  consideration  oj  the  Learned^ 
bv  F.  A.  Nitfech,  late  Lecturer  on  the  Latin  Language  and  Mathematics  in  the  Roy- 
al Frederician  College  at  Kbnigsberg,  and  pupil  of  Professor  Kant.  London,  1796. 
pp.  172, 178. 

This  small  performance  is  spoken  of  in  terms  highly  favorable,  by  the  other  writers 
who  have  attempted  to  introduce  Kant*s  philosophy  into  England.  It  is  called  by 
Dr.  WiUich  an  excellent  publication  (Elements  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  p,  62;) 
and  is  pronounced  by  the  author  of  the  elaborate  articles  on  that  subject  in  the 
Encyelopadia  I^ondinensis  to  be  a  sterling  work,  **  Though  at  present  very  little 
known,  I  may  venture,"  says  this  writer,  "  to  predict,  that,  as  time  rolls  on,  and 
prejudices  moulder  away,  this  work,  like  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  will  stand  forth 
as  a  lasting  monument  of  purb  truth.*' — See  Note  (T  t.) 

t  Nitsch,  &c.  pp.  174, 176. 
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himself  warranted  to  proceed  on  the  principles  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy.  The  first  impression,  certainly, 
which  his  argument  produces  on  the  mind  is,  that  his 
own  opinion  was  favorable  to  the  scheme  of  necessity. 
For  if  the  reasonings  of  the  Necessitarians  be  admitted 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  if  nothing  can  be  opposed  to  them 
but  the  incomprehensible  proposition,  that  man  neither 
exists  in  space  nor  in  time^  the  natural  inference  is,  that 
this  proposition  was  brought  forward  rather  to  save  ap- 
pearances, than  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  universality 
of  the  conclusion. 

Here,  however,  Kant  calls  to  his  aid  the  principles  of 
what  he  calls  practical  reason.  Deeply  impressed  with 
a  conviction  that  morality  is  the  chief  concern  of  man, 
and  that  morality  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 
must  stand  or  fall  together,  he  exerts  his  ingenuity  to 
show,  that  the  metaphysical  proof  already  brought  of  the 
possibility  of  free  agency,  joined  to  our  own  conscious- 
ness of  a  liberty  of  choice,  affords  evidence  of  the  fact 
fully  sufficient  for  the  practical  regulation  of  our  conduct, 
although  not  amounting  to  what  is  represented  as  demon-^ 
stration  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason* 

*  The  account  of  this  part  of  Kant's  doctrine  given  by  M.  Buhle  agrees  m  sub- 
ttance  with  that  of  Mr.  Nitsch  :  **  Toute  moralite  des  actions  repose  uniquement 
lur  la  disposition  practique,  en  tant  qu*e]le  est  d^termin^e  par  la  loi  morale  seule. 
Si  I*on  considere  cette  disposition  comme  phenomdne  dans  la  conscience ;  c'est  un 
^v^nemeut  naturel,  elle  ob^it  a  la  loi  de  la  causality,  elle  repose  sur  ce  que  Thomme 
a  ^prouv^  auparavant  dans  le  terns,  et  elle  fait  partie  du  caract^re  empirique  de 
IMiomme.  Mais  on  peut  aussi  la  consid^rer  comme  un  acte  de  la  liberty  raisonnable. 
Alors  elle  n'est  plus  soumise  a  la  loi  de  la  causality ;  elle  est  ind^pendante  de  la 
condition  du  temps,  elle  se  rapporte  a  une  cause  Intelligible,  la  liberty,  et  elle  fait 

Eartie  du  caractdre  intellidble  de  Phomme.  On  ne  peut,  a  la  v^rit^,  point  acqu^rir 
I  moindre  connoissance  des  objets  intelligibles  ;  roais  la  liberty  n'est  pas  moins  un 
fait  de  la  conscience.  Done  les  actions  ext^rieures  sont  indiffi^rentes  pour  la  monuit4 
de  rhomme.  La  bont^  morale  de  Thomme  consiste  uniquement  dans  sa^  volenti 
moraleroent  bonne,  et  celle-ci  consiste  en  ce  que  la  volont^  soit  d^termin^e  par 
la  loi  morale  seule."  {HisL  de  la  Philosophie  Modenie,  par  J.  G.  Buhle,  Tom.  VI. 
pp.  604,  506. 

Very  nearly  to  the  same  purpose  is  the  following  statement  by  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  the  article  Xei^ntto  in  the  Biographie  Vhiverselle :  "  Comment  accorder  le 
fatum  et  la  liberty,  Timputation  morale  et  la  d^pendance  des  ^tres  finies  ?  Kant 
croit  ^chapper  a  cet  ^cueil  en  ne  soumettant  k  la  loi  de  causality  (au  ditermnivme 
de  Leibnitz)  que  le  monde  ph^nom^nique,  et  en  afiranchissant  de  ce  principe  Tame 
comme  nowntne^  ou  chose  <  '  " 
nant  a  un  double  s^rie  k  la  f 
pr^c^de  et  k  ce  qui  suit  par  1 
mie  determination  produit  un  efiet,  sans  que  pour  expliquer  cette  volition  et  son 
r^sultat,  on  soit  renvoy^  a  un  ^tat  antecedent*' 

The  author  of  the  above  passage  is  M.  Staffer,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the 
article  Kant  in  the  same  work.    For  Kant's  own  view  of  the  subject  consult  his 
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It  is  impossible  to  combine  together  these  two  parts  of 
the  Kantian  system,  without  being  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance they  bear  to  the  deceitful  sense  of  liberty  to 
which  Lord  Karnes  had  recourse  (in  the^r^^  edition  of 
his  Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion^)  in  order 
to  reconcile  our  consciousness  of  free  agency  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Necessitarians.  In  both  cases,  the 
reader  is  left  in  a  state  of  most  uncomfortable  scepticism, 
not  confined  to  this  particular  question,  but  extending  to 
every  other  subject  which  can  give  employment  to  the 
human  faculties.^ 

In  some  respects,  the  functions  ascribed  by  Kant  to 
loiis  practical  reason  are  analogous  to  those  ascribed  to 
common  sense  in  the  writings  of  Beattie  and  Oswald. 
But  his  view  of  the  subject  is,  on  the  whole,  infinitely 
more  exceptionable  than  theirs,  inasmuch  as  it  sanctions 
the  supposition,  that  the  conclusions  of  pure  reason  are, 
in  certain  instances,  at  variance  with  that  modification  of 
reason  which  was  meant  by  our  Maker  to  be  our  guide 
in  life ;  whtereas  the  constant  language  of  the  other  writ- 
ers  is,  that  all  the  different  parts  of  our  intellectual  frame 
are  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  The 
motto  which  Beattie  has  prefixed  to  his  book, 

*'*  Nunquam  aliud  natura,  aliad  sapientia  dicit,"  • 

expresses,  in  a  few  significant  words,  the  whole  substance 
of  his  philosophy. 

It  is  to  the  same  practical  modification  of  reason  that 
Kant  appeals  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and 

Critique  of  Pure  Beaeon,  paagim,  particularly  p.  99  ei  aeq.  of  Bom's  IVanslaHont 
Vol.  HI. 

*  The  idea  of  Kant  (according  to  his  own  explicit  avowal)  was,  that  every  being, 
which  eoncewea  itself  to  be  free,  whether  it  be  in  reality  so  or  not,  is  rendered  by  its 
own  belief  a  moral  and  accountable  agent.  *'  Jam  equidem  dico :  qusque  natura, 
que  non  potest,  nisi  eub  ided  Hbertatis  agere,  propter  id  ipsum,  respectu  practice, 
reipsa  libera  est ;  hoc  est,  ad  earn  valent  cunctae  leges,  cum  libertate  arctissime  con- 
juncts,  perinde,  ac  voluntas  ejus  etiam  per  se  ipsam,  et  in  philosophia  theoretica. 
probata,  libera  declaretur."    (Kantii  Opera,  Vol.  II.  p.  826.) 

This  is  also  the  creed  professed  by  the  Abb^  Galiani,  a  much  more  dnncerous 
moralist  than  Kant,  because  he  is  always  intelligible,  and  often  extremely  lively  and 
amusing.  "  L'homme  est  done  libre,  puisquMl  est  intim^ment  persuad^  de  I'etre,  et 
que  cela  vaut  tout  autant  que  la  liberty.  VoiUtdonc  le  meehanisme  de  Vunivera 
expliquS  clair  comme  de  Veau  de  roche**  The  same  author  farther  remarks,  <<  La 
persuasion  de  la  liberty  constitue  I'essence  de  Thomme.  On  pourroit  meme  d^finir 
l'homme  un  animal  qui  at  eroit  litre,  et  ce  seroit  une  definition  complete.*'  (  Cof- 
reapondance  itiedUe  de  VAhhe  Galiani,  Tome  I.  pp.  889, 840.    A  Paris,  1818.) 
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of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  both  of  which  articles  of 
belief  he  thinks  derive  the  whole  of  their  evidence  from 
the  moral  nature  of  man.  His  system,  therefore,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  comprehend  it,  tends  rather  to  represent 
these  as  useful  credenda,  than  as  certain  or  even  as  prob- 
able truths.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  his  moral  superstruct- 
ure will  be  found  to  rest  ultimately  on  no  better  basis 
than  the  metaphysical  conundrum^  that  the  human  mind 
(considered  as  a  noumenon,  and  not  as  a  phenomenon) 
neither  exists  in  space  nor  in  time. 

That  it  was  Kant's  original  aim  to  establish  a  system 
of  scepticism,  I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  think.* 
The  probability  is,  that  he  began  with  a  serious  wish  to 
refute  the  doctrines  of  Hume  ;  and  that,  in  the  progress 
of  his  inquiries,  he  met  with  obstacles  of  which  he  was 
not  aware.  It  was  to  remove  these  obstacles  that  he 
had  recourse  to  practical  reason  ;  an  idea  which  has  ev- 
ery appearance  of  being  an  afterthought^  very  remote 
from  his  views  when  he  first  undertook  his  work.  This, 
too,  would  seem,  from  the  following  passage  (which  I 
translate  from  Degerando,)  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
one  of  Kant's  ablest  German  commentators,  M.  Rein- 
hold  :  "  Practical  Reason^^^  as  Reinhold  ingeniously  ob- 
serves, "  is  a  wing  which  Kant  has  prudently  added  to 
his  edifice,  from  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  original 
design  to  answer  the  intended  purpose.  It  bears  a  mani- 
fest resemblance  to  what  some  philosophers  call  an  appeal 
to  sentiment^  founding  belief  on  the  necessity  of  acting. 
Whatever  contempt  Kant  may  affect  for  popular  systems 
of  philosophy,  this  manner  of  considering  the  subject  is 
not  unlike  the  disposition  of  those  who,  feeling  their  ina- 
bility to  obtain,  by  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  a  direct 
conviction  of  their  religious  creed,  cling  to  it  neverthe- 
less with  a  blind  eagerness,  as  a  support  essential  to  their 

»  Oq  the  contrary,  he  declares  explicitly  (and  I  give  him  full  credit  for  the  sincerity 
of  his  words,)  that  he  considered  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  as  the  only  effectual 
antidote  a^nst  the  opposite  extremes  of  scepticism  and  of  superstition,  as  well  as 
against  various  heretical  doctrines,  which  at  present  infect  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

"Hac  i§^tur  sola  {Philoaophid  Criticd)  et  materialismi,  etfatalismi,  et  Atheismi, 
et  diffidentiffi  profanoe,  et  fanatismi,  et  superstitlonis,  quorum  virus  ad  universes  po- 
test penetrare,  tandemque  etiam  et  idealismi,  et  scepticismi,  qui  magis  scholia  sunt 
pestiieri,  radices  ipse  possunt  precidl."    (Kant.  Prtrf.  Posterior,  p.  zzxv.) 
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morals  and  their  happiness.'^     (Hist.  Compareey  Vol.  IL 
pp.  243,  244.) 


The  extraordinary  impression  produced  for  a  consid- 
erable time  in  Germany,  by  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^ 
is  very  shrewdly,  and  I  suspect  justly,  accounted  for  by 
the  writer  last  quoted  :  "  The  system  of  Kant  was  well 
adapted  to  flatter  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind. 
Curiosity  was  excited,  by  seeing  paths  opened  which  had 
never  been  trodden  before.  The  love  of  mystery  found 
a  secret  charm  in  the  obscurity  which  enveloped  the  doc- 
trine. The  long  and  troublesome  period  of  initiation  was 
calculated  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  bold  and  adventurous 
spirits.  Their  love  of  singularity  was  gratified  by  the 
new  nomenclature ;  while  their  vanity  exulted  in  the 
idea  of  being  admitted  into  a  privileged  sect,  exercising, 
and  entitled  to  exercise,  the  supreme  censorship  in  phi- 
losophy. Even  men  of  the  most  ordinary  parts,  on  find- 
ing themselves  called  to  so  high  functions,  lost  sight  of 
their  real  mediocrity,  and  conceived  themselves  trans- 
formed into  geniuses  destined  to  form  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  reason. 

"  Another  inevitable  effect  resulted  from  the  universal 
change  operated  by  Kant  in  his  terms,  in  his  classifica- 
tions, in  his  methods,  and  in  the  enunciation  of  his  prob- 
lems. The  intellectual  powers  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
initiated  were  too  much  exhausted  in  the  course  of  their 
long  noviciate,  to  be  qualified  to  judge  soundly  of  the 
doctrine  itself.  They  felt  themselves,  after  so  many 
windings,  lost  in  a  labyrinth,  and  were  unable  to  dispense 
with  the  assistance  of  the  guide  who  had  conducted  them 
so  far.  Others,  after  so  great  a  sacrifice,  wanted  the 
courage  to  confess  to  the  world,  or  to  themselves,  the 
disappointment  they  had  met  with.  They  attached 
themselves  to  the  doctrine  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifice 
they  had  made,  and  estimated  its  value  by  the  labor  it 
had  cost  them.  As  for  more  superficial  thinkers,  they 
drew  an  inference  from  the  novelty  of  the  form  in  favor 
of  the  novelty  of  the  matter,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the 
matter,  in  favor  of  its  importance. 
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^<  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  sect  to  possess  a  distin- 
guishing garb  and  livery.  It  was  thus  that  the  'Peripa- 
tetics extended  their  empire  so  widely,  and  united  their 
subjects  in  one  common  obedience.  Kant  had,  over  and 
above  all  this,  the  art  of  insisting,  that  his  disciples  should 
belong  exclusively  to  himself.  He  explicitly  announced, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  found  a  school  of  Eclectics,  but 
a  school  of  his  own  ;  a  school  not  only  independent,  but 
in  some  measure  hostile  to  every  other ;  that  he  could 
admit  of  no  compromise  with  any  sect  whatever ;  that 
he  was  come  to  overturn  every  thing  which  existed  in 
philosophy,  and  to  erect  a  new  edifice  on  these  immense 
ruins.  The  more  decided  and  arrogant  the  terms  were 
in  which  he  announced  his  design,  the  more  likely  was  it 
to  succeed  ;  for  the  human  mind  submits  more  easily  to  an 
unlimited  than  to  a  partial  faith,  and  yields  itself  up 
without  reserve,  rather  than  consent  to  cavil  about  re- 
strictions and  conditions,  even  in  favor  of  its  own  inde- 
pendence." 

With  these  causes  of  Kant's  success  another  seems  to 
have  powerfully  conspired ;  the  indissoluble  coherence 
and  concatenation  of  all  the  different  parts  of  his  philos- 
ophy. "  It  is  on  this  concatenation,"  says  M.  Prevost, 
"  that  the  admiration  of  Kant's  followers  is  chiefly  found- 
ed." Crrant  only  (they  boast)  the  first  principles  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy y  and  you  must  grant  the  whole  system. 
The  passage  quoted  on  this  occasion  by  M.  Prevost  is  so 
forcibly  expressed,  that  I  cannot  do  it  justice  in  an  Eng- 
lish version  :  ^^  Ab  hinc  enim  capitibus  fluere  necesse  est 
omnem  philosophiae  critical  rationis  purae  vimatque  virtu- 
tem ;  namque  in  ea  contextus  rerum  prorsus  mirabilis 
est,  ita  ut  extrema  primis,  media  utrisque,  omnia  omni- 
bus respondeant ;  si  prima  dederis  danda  sunt  omnia."  * 
No  worse  account  could  well  have  been  given  of  a  philo- 
sophical work  on  such  a  subject ;  nor  could  any  of  its 
characteristical  features  have  been  pointed  out,  more  sy mp- 

*  See  some  very  valuable  strictures  on  Kant,  In  the  learned  and  elegant  sketch  of 
the  present  state  of  philosophy,  subjoined  to  M.  Provost's  French  translation  of  liCr. 
Smith's  posthumous  works.  The  Latin  panegyric  on  the  Critical  Philosophy  is  quoted 
from  a  work  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  Fred.  Oottlob  BomU  de  SeienHd  tt 
Ckfnjtdurd, 
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tomatic  of  its  ephemeral  reputation.  Supposing  the  praise 
to  be  just,  it  represented  the  system,  however  fair  and 
imposing  it  its  first  aspect,  as  vitally  and  mortally  vulne* 
rable  (if  at  all  vulnerable)  in  every  point ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  fast  approaching  to  its  dissolution  before  the 
death  of  its  author.  In  Germany,  at  present,  we  are 
told,  that  a  pure  Kantian  is  scarcely  to  be  found.*  But 
there  are  many  Semi-Kant ians,  and  Anti-Kantians,  as 
well  as  partisans  of  other  schemes  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy .f  ^^  In  fine,''  says  a  late 
author,  "  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  announced  with 
pomp,  received  with  fanaticism,  disputed  about  with  fury, 
after  having  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  could  no  longer  support 
itself  upon  its  own  foundations,  and  has  produced  no  per- 
manent result,  but  divisions  and  enmities,  and  a  general 
disgust  at  all  systematical  creeds."  t  If  this  last  effect 
has  really  resulted  from  it  (of  which  some  doubts  may 
perhaps  be  entertained),  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  favora- 
ble symptom  of  a  sounder  taste  in  matters  of  abstract 
science,  than  has  ever  yet  prevailed  in  that  country.  ^ 

To  these  details,  I  have  only  to  add  a  remark  of  D^- 
gerando's,  which  I  have  found  amply  confirmed  within 

*  On  this  subject,  see  D^g^rando,  Tom.  IL  p.  833. 

t  See  Degerando,  and  De  Bonald. 

X  The  words  in  the  original  are,  '*  Un  dugout  g^n^rale  de  toute  doctrine."  But 
as  the  same  word  doctrine  is,  in  a  former  part  of  the  same  sentence,  applied  to  the 
■ystems  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Wolff,  I  have  little  doubt,  that,  in  substituting  for  doctrine 
the  phrase  systematical  creedSt  I  have  faithfully  rendered  the  meaning  of  my  author. 
(See  RechercJies  Philosophiquest  par  M.  de  Bonald,  Tom.  I.  pp.  43,  44. 

§  The  passion  of  the  Germans  for  Systems  is  a  striking  feature  in  their  literuy 
taste,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show,  that  they  have  not  yet  passed  their  noviciate 
in  philosophy.  "  To  all  such,"  says  Mr.  Maclaurin, "  as  have  just  notions  of  the  Great 
Author  of  the  universe,  and  of  his  admirable  workmanship,  all  complete  and  finished 
systems  must  appear  very  suspicious."  At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  such  systems  had 
not  wholly  lost  their  partisans  m  England ;  and  the  name  of  System  continued  to  be 
a  favorite  title  for  a  book  even  among  writers  of  the  highest  reputation.  Hence  the 
System  of  Moral  Philosophy  by  Hutcheson,  and  the  Complete  System  of  Optics 
by  Smith,  titles  which,  when  compared  with  the  subsequent  progress  of  these  two 
sciences,  reflect  some  degree  of  ridicule  upon  their  authors. 

When  this  affectation  of  systematical  method  began,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
enlarged  views  of  philosophers,  to  give  way  to  that  aphoristical  style  so  strongly  re- 
commended and  so  happily  exemplified  by  Lord  Bacon,  we  find  some  writers  of  tlie 
old  school  complaining  of  the  innovation,  in  terms  not  unlike  those  in  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  English  has  been  censured  by  some  German  critics.  "  The  beat 
way,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  **  to  learn  any  science,  is  to  begin  with  a  regular  system. 
Now,"  he  continues,  **  we  deal  much  in  essays,  and  unreasonably  despise  systemat- 
ical leamins ;  whereas  our  fathers  had  a  just  value  for  regularity  and  systems."  Had 
Dr.  Watts  hved  a  few  years  later,  I  doubt  not  that  his  good  sense  would  have  led  him 
to  retract  these  hasty  and  inconsiderate  decisions. 
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the  circle  of  my  own  experience.  It.  might  fumishr  mat- 
ter for  some  useful  reflections,  but  I  shall  leave  my  read- 
ers to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  it.  "  Another 
remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the  defence  of  the 
Kantians  turned,  in  general,  not  upon  the  truth  of  the 
disputed  proposition,  but  upon  the  right  interpretation  of 
their  master's  meaning,  and  that  their  reply  to  all  objec- 
tions has  constantly  begun  and  ended  with  these  words, 
You  have  not  understood  W5." 

Among  the  various  schools  which  have  emanated  from 
that  of  KantJ  those  of  Fichte  and  Schelling  seem  to  have 
attracted  among  their  countrymen  the  greatest  number  of 
proselytes.  Of  neither  am  I  able  to  speak  from  my  own 
knowledge  ;  nor  can  I  annex  any  distinct  idea  to  the  ac- 
counts which  are  given  of  their  opinions  by  others.  Of 
Fichte^s  speculations  about  the  philosophical  import  of  the 
pronoun  /  (Qu^est-ce  que  le  moi?  as  Degerando  trans- 
lates the  question),  I  cannot  make  any  thing.  In  some 
of  his  remarks,  he  approaches  to  the  language  of  those  ' 
Cartesians  who,  in  the  progress  of  their  doubts,  ended  in 
absolute  egoism ;  but  the  ego  *  of  Fichte  has  a  creative 
power.  It  creates  existence^  and  it  creates  science ;  two 
things  (by  the  way)  which,  according  to  him,  are  one  and 
the  same.  Even  my  own  existence,  he  tells  me,  com- 
mences only  with  the  reflex  act^  by  which  I  think  of  the 
pure  and  primitive  ego.  On  this  identity  of  the  intelli- 
gent ego  and  the  existing  ego  (which  Fichte  expresses  by 
the  formula  ego  =  ego)  all  science  ultimately  rests. — But 
on  this  part  of  his  metaphysics  it  would  be  idle  to  en- 
large, as  the  author  acknowledges,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  without  the  aid  of  a  certain  transcendental 
sense^  the  want  of  which  is  wholly  irreparable  ;  a  singu- 
lar admission  enough  (as  Degerando  observes),  on  the 
part  of  those  critical  philosophers  who  have  treated  with 
so  much  contempt  the  appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  their  predecessors.f 

"  In  the   history  of  beings  there  are    (according  to 

*  In  order  to  avoid  the  intolerable  awkwardness  of  such  a  phrase  95  the  I,  I  haTO 
aubstituted  on  this  occasion  the  Latin  pronoun  for  the  English  one. 

t  Mst.  Compar6e,  &c.  Tome  II.  pp.  300,  301.  See  also  the  article  Fichtb  in 
this  Supplement,  [i.  e.  the  Svpptement  to  Encyciopadia  MriUamcai  to  which  Uiia 
DisseitalioQ  was  originaUy  prenzed.] 
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Fichte)  three  grand  epochs  ;  the  first  belongs  to  the  em- 
pire of  chance ;  the  second  is  the  reign  of  nature ;  the 
third  will  be  the  epoch  of  the  existence  of  God.  For 
God  does  not  exist  yet ;  he  only  manifests  himself  as 
preparing  to  exist.  Nature  tends  to  an  apotheosis,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  divinity  in  the  germ.''  * 

The  account  given  by  Madame  de  Stael  of  this  part  of 
Fichte's  system  is  considerably  different :  "  He  was 
heard  to  say,  upon  one  occasion,  that  in  his  next  lecture 
he  *  was  going  to  create  God,' — an  expression  which,  not 
without  reason,  gave  general  offence.  His  meaning  was, 
that  he  intended  to  show  how  the  idea  of  God  arose  and 
unfolded  itself  in  the  mind  of  man."  f  How  far  this 
apology  is  well-founded,  I  am  not  competent  to  judge. 

The  system  of  Schelling  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Deg^- 
rando,  but  an  extension  of  that  of  Fichte ;  connecting^ 
with  it  a  sort  of  Spinozism  grafted  on  Idealism.  In  con-' 
sidering  the  primitive  ego  as  the  source  of  all  reality  as 
well  as  of  all  science,  and  in  thus  transporting  the  mind 
into  an  intellectual  region,  inaccessible  to  men  possessed 
only  of  the  ordinary  number  of  senses,  both  agree  ;  and 
to  this  vein  of  transcendental  mysticism  may  probably  be 
ascribed  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  with  which  their 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  received  by  the  German^ 
youth.  Since  the  time  when  Degerando  wrote,  a  newi 
and  very  unexpected  revolution  is  said  to  have  takem 

*  Hist.  Comparee,  &c.  Tome  II.  p.  814.  The  doctrine  here  ascribed  to  Fichte 
ty  D^e^rando,  although  its  unparalleled  absurdity  might  well  excite  some  doubti 
about  Uie  correctness  of  the  historian,  is  not  altogether  a  novelty  in  the  history  of^ 
philosophy.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  return  to  those  gross  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind  in  the  infancy  of  human  reason,  which  Mr.  Smith  has  so 
well  described  in  the  following  passage :  **  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  the 
seeming  incoherence  of  the  appearances  of  nature  so  confounded  mankind,  Uiat  thev 

despaired  of  discovering  in  her  operations  any  regular  system Theur 

gods,  though  they  were  apprehended  to  interpose  upon  some  particular  oecarions, 
were  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  the  creators  of  the  worid,  that  their  origin  was 
apprehended  to  be  posterior  to  that  of  the  worid.  The  earth  (according  to  Hesiod) 
was  the  first  production  of  the  chaos.  The  heavens  arose  out  of  the  earth,  and  from 
both  together,  all  the  gods  who  afterwards  inhabited  them.  Nor  was  this  norioQ 
oonfioed  to  the  vulgar,  and  to  those  poets  who  seem  to  have  recorded  the  vu]|pur 
theology.    .....    The  same  notion  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  the  world  was 

embraced  (as  Aristotle  tells  us)  by  the  eariy  Pythagoreans Mind,  and  Un* 

derstanding,  and  consequently  Deity,  being  the  most  perfect,  were  necessarily,  ac« 
cording  to  them,  the  last  productions  of  Nature.  For,  in  all  other  things,  what  was 
most  perfect,  they  observed,  always  came  last :  As  in  plants  and  animals,  it  is  m>t 
the  seed  that  is  most  perfect,  but  the  complete  animal,  with  all  its  members  in  the 
one ;  and  the  complete  plant,  with  all  its  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  in  the 
other.'* — Smith's  Post,  Essays  on  Philosophical  SMects^  pp.  106, 107, 

t  De  rjUUmagne.    Tome  III.  p.  107.    Londres,  1818. 
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place  among  Schelling's  disciples ;  many  of  them,  origin-* 
ally  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  having  thrown 
themselves  into  the  bosom   of  the   Catholic  church.* 

"  The  union  of  the  faithful  of  this  school  forms 

an  invisible  church,  which  has  adopted  for  its  symbol  and 
watch-word,  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  hence  rosaries  are 
sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  those  who  reckon 
Spinoza  among  the  greatest  prophets."  It  is  added^ 
however,  with  respect  to  this  invisible  church,  that  *<  its 
members  have  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  not  as  the 
true  religion,  but  as  the  most  poetical ;  "  a  thing  not  im- 
probable among  a  people  who  havefso  strong  a  diposition 
to  mingle  together  poetry  and  metaphysics  in  the  same 
compositions. t  But  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  these  sad 
aberrations  of  human  reason ;  nor  would  I  have  dwelt  on 
tjiem  so  long  as  I  have  done,  had  I  not  been  anxious  to 
convey  to  my  readers  a  general,  but  I  trust  not  unfaithful, 
idea  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  philosophy,  which,  within 
the  short  period  of  our  recollection,  rose,  flourished,  and 
fell ;  and  which,  in  every  stage  of  its  history,  furnished 
employment  to  the  talents  of  some  of  the  most  learned 
and  able  of  our  contemporaries.} 

•:  The  space  which  I  have  allotted  to  Kant  has  so  far  ex- 
ceeded what  1  intended  he  should  occupy,  that  I  must 
pass  over  the  names  of  many  of  his  countrymen  much 
moiis  worthy  of  public  attention.      In  the  account  given 

*  See  a  paper  by  M.  G.  Schweigh'auser  in  the  London  Monthly  Maganne  for 
l$04,.p.  207. 

t  **  Aussi  les  Allemands  melent  ils  trap  souvent  la  M^taphysique  a  la  Po^sie.*' 
{Mlemagne,  Vol.  III.  p.  133.)  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Hiune,  **  is  more  daneerou* 
to  reason  than  the  flights  of  imagioatioQ,  and  nothing  has  been  the  occasion  of  mora 
mistakes  among  philosophers.  Men  of  bright  fancies  may,  in  this  respect,  be  com- 
pared to  those  angels,  whom  the  Scripture  represents  as  covering  their  eyes  with 
their  wings.'^     (Treatise  of  Human  Aa/urc,  Vol.  I.  p.  464.) 

^  According  to  a  French  writer,  who  appears  to  have  resided  many  years  in  Ger- 
many, and  who  has  enlivened  a  short  Essay  on  the  Elements  of  Philosophy  with 
many  curious  historical  details  concerning  Kant  and  his  successois, — ^both  Ficbte  and 
Schelling  owed  much  of  their  reputation  to  the  uncommon  eloquence  displayed  in 
their  academical  lectures :  "  Cette  doctrine  sortait  de  la  bouche  de  Fichte,  r^yetu 
de  ces  ornemens  qui  donnent  la  jeunesse,  la^beaut^,  et  la  force  au  discours.  On  ne 
se  lassait  point  en  Tecoutant." 

Of  Schelling  he  expresses  himself  thus :  *'  Schelling,  app^l^  a  Tunivenit^  de 
Wirzbourg,  y  attira  par  sa  reputation  un  concours  nombreux  d^auditeurs,  qu*ii  enchai- 
Dfdt  ^  ses  lemons  par  la  richesse  de  sa  diction  et  par  I'etendue  de  ses  connoissances, 
De  la,  il  est  venu  a  Munich,  oii  je  le  revis  en  1813.  On  dit  qu*il  a  embrass^  la  reli- 
gion Catholique."  (Essai  sur  Us  Elemens  de  la  PhUosop/ne,  par  G.  Gley,  Prind- 
pal  au  College  d'Alen^on.    Paris,  1817,  pp.  1S8, 152.) 
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by  D^gerando  of  the  opponents  to  the  Kantian  sjsteni, 
some  remarks  are  quoted  from  different  writers,  whioh 
convey  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  works  from  which 
they  are  borrowed.  Among  these  I  would  more  par^ 
ticiilarly  distinguish  those  ascribed  to  Jacobi  and  to  Rein-* 
hold.  In  the  Memoirs,  too,  of  the  Berlin  Academy, 
where  ^as  Degerando  justly  observes,)  the  philosophy  cif 
Locke  found  an  asylum,  while  banished  from  the  rest,  of 
Germany,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  metaphysical 
articles  of  the  highest  merit.*  Nor  must  I  omit  to  men- 
tion the  contributions  to  this  science  by  the  University  of 
Goettingen  ;  more  especially  on  questions  connected  with 
the  philosophy  of  language.  I  have  great  pleasure,  also, 
in  acknowledging  the  entertainment  I  have  received,  and 
the  lights  I .  have  borrowed  from  the  learned  labors  of 
Meiners  and  of  Herder ;  but  none  of  these  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  metaphysics  as  to  justify 
me  in  entering  into  particular  details  with  respect  to 
them.  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
only  one  of  these  names  which  has  been  much  talked  of, 
is  that  of  Kant,  a  circumstance  which,  I  trust,  will  apolo- 
gize for  the  length  to  which  the  foregoing  observations 
have  extended.! 

The  only  other  country  of  Europe  from  which  any 
contributions  to  metaphysical  philosophy  could  be  reason^- 
ably  looked  for,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  is  Italy ; 
and  to  this  particular  branch  of  science  I  do  not  know 
that  any  Italian  of  much  celebrity  has,  in  these  later 
times,  turned  his  attention.  The  metaphysical  works  of 
Cardinal  Gerdil  (a  native  of  Savoy)  are  extolled  by  some 
French  writers ;  but  none  of  them  have  ever  happened 
to  fall  in  my  way.  J     At  a  more  recent  period,  Genovesi, 

•  In  a  volume  of  this  collection,  (for  the  year  1797,)  which  happens  to  be  now 
lying  before  me,  there  are  three  profound  and  important  MemoirB  on  PrababiUHetp 
by  M.  Provost  and  M.  THuillier.  Neither  of  these  authors,  I  am  aware,  is  of  Ger* 
man  oriein,  but  as  the  Academy  of  Berlin  has  had  the  merit  {o  bring  their  papers 
before  Uie  public,  I  could  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  recommending  them  to  the 
attention  ol  my  readers.  To  a  very  important  observation  made  by  MM.  Provost 
and  rHuillier,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  I  am  happy  to  avaO 
myself  of  the  same  opportunity  to  express  my  unqualified  assent.  (See  pp.  16  and 
81  of  the  memoirs  belonging  to  the  CIosbc  de  PhilosopkU  Sp^culaHve,) 

J  See  Note  (Uu.) 
;  His  two  first  publications,  which  were  directed  agahist  the  philosophy  of  Locke* 
we  may  judge  iirom  Uieir  titles,)  are  not  likely,  fai  the  preient  tiinei»  to  ezdte  aoj 
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a  Neapolitan  philosopher,*  (best  known  as  a  political 
economist,)  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  by  some 
metaphysical  publications.  Their  chief  object  is  said  to 
be  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opinions  of  Leibnitz 
with  those  of  Locke.  ^^  Pendant  que  Condiilac  donnait 
inutilement  des  leqons  a  un  Prince  d'ltalie,  Genovesi  en 
donnait  avec  plus  de  succes  a  ses  Aleves  Napolitians  :  il 
combinait  le  mieux  qu'il  lui  etoit  possible  les  theories  de 
Leibnitz,  pour  lequel  il  eut  toujours  une  prevention  favor- 
able, avec  celle  de  Locke,  qu'il  accredita  le  premier  en 
Italic."  t  Various  other  works  of  greater  or  less  celebrity, 
from  Italian  authors,  seem  to  announce  a  grooving  taste 

euiioflity.  1.  The  Bnmaterialitif  of  the  Soul  Demonstrated  agmnst  Mr,  Locke, 
^  the  same  Principles  on  which  this  Philosopher  has  Demonstrated  the  Exist" 
ei\ee  and  the  Immateriality  of  God.  Turin,  1747.  2.  Defence  of  the  Opinion  of 
Malebranehet  on  the  J^aiure  and  Origin  of  our  Ideas,  against  the  £xamtfialio» 
of  Mr,  Locke,  Turin,  1748.  The  only  other  works  of  Gerdil,  which  I  have  seea 
feftned  to,  zre,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Incompatibility  of  the  Principles  of  Des- 
emies  urith  those  of  Spinoza  ;  and,  A  B^/utation  of  some  Principles  fiMnnfmnetf 
tn  the  JSnrile  of  Rousseau, 

Of  thi»  last  performance  Rousseau  is  reported  to  have  said,  *<  Voila  Funique  Serit 
puUfM.  ^ontre  moi  que  faie  trouve  digne  ditre  lu  en  entier,"  (J^ouveau  Diet„ 
.  Hist,  article  Gerdil.)  In  the  same  ardcte,  a  reference  is  made  to  a  public  discourse 
of  the  celebrated  M.  Mairan,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  be  pronounces 
the  foUowing  judgment  on  GerdiPs  metaphysical  powers :  "  Gerdil  porte  a»ec  Un 
dans  tous  ces  dtseours  un  esprit  geometrique,  qui  manque  trop  souoerU  au9 
giomitres  mimes,** 

•  Bom  1712,  died  1769. 

-f  Re9ue  Encyelop^dique,  ou  Analyse  RaisonnSe  des  Productions  les  plu9 
Remarquables  dans  la  LUtiraiure,  les  Sciences^  et  les  Arts.  I.  Vol.  Sme  Uvraison* 
p.  615.  Paris,  Mars  1819.  (The  writer  of  the  article  quoted  in  the  text  is  M.  Sarpi, 
an  Italian  by  birth,  who,  after  having  distinguished  himself  by  various  publications 
ilk  his  own  country,  has  now  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris. 
In  his  own  philosophical  opinions,  he  seems  to  be  a  follower  of  Condillac's  school, 
otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  spoken  so  highly  as  he  has  done  of  the  French 
Ideologists :  **  L*Id^ologie  qui,  d*apres  sa  denomination  r^cente,  pourrait  etre  con- 
alder^e  comme  sp^cialement  due  aux  Fran^ais,  mais  qui  est  aus^i  ancicnne  que  hi 
philosophie,  puisqu'elle  a  pour  objet  la  g^n^ration  des  id^es  et  Panalyse  des  facult^tf 
qui  concourent  a  leur  formation,  n'est  pas  etrangere  aux  Italiens,  comme  on  pourrait 
le  croir«.") 

Genovesi  is  considered,  by  an  historian  of  high  reputation,  as  the  reformer  of  Italiaa 
philosophy.  If  the  execution  of  his  lYeatise  on  Logic  corresponds  at  all  to  the 
enlightened  views  with  which  the  design  seems  to  have  been  conceived,  it  cannot 
foil  to  be  a  work  of  much  practical  utility.  <*  Ma  chi  puo  veramente  dirsi  il  rifor- 
matore  dell'  Italiana  filosofia,  chi  la  fece  tosto  conoscere,  e  rcspettare  da'  piu  dotti 
filosofi  delle  altre  nazioni,  chi  seppe  arricchire  di  nuovi  pregi  la  logica,  la  metafisica, 
e  la  morale,  fu  il  celebre  Genovesi.  Tuttochd  molti  fossero  stati  i  filosofi  che 
cercarono  con  sotlili  riflessioni,  e  giusti  precetti  d'ajutare  la  mente  a  pensare  ed  a 
ragionare  con  esattezza  e  verita,  e  Bacoue,  Malebranche,  Loke,  Wolfiio,  e  molt! 
altri  sembrassero  avere  esaurito  quanto  v'era  da  scrivere  su  tale  arte,  seppe  nondl* 
tteno  il  Genovesi  trovare  nuove  osservazioni,  e  nuovi  avvertimenti  da  preporre,  e 
dare  una  logica  piu  piena  e  compiuta,  e  pi^  utile  non  solo  alio  studio  della  nloeofiat 
e  generalmente  ad  ogni  studio  sdcntifico,  ma  eziandio  alia  condotta  morale,  ed  alia 
civile  sodeta.*'  (DeW  Origine,  de*  Progressi,  e  dello  Stato  attuale  d'Ogni  Let- 
teraiwa  deli'  Abate  D.  Giovanni  Andres.  Tomo  XV.  pp.  260, 261.  Venezia.  1800.) 
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in  that  part  of  Europe  for  these  abstract  researches. 
The  names  of  Francesco  Soave,  of  Biagioli,  and  of  Ma- 
riano Gigli,  are  advantageously  mentioned  by  their  coun- 
trymen ;  but  none  of  their  works,  as  far  as  J  can  learn, 
have  yet  reached  Scotland.  Indeed,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Boscovich,  I  recollect  no  writer  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  whose  metaphysical  speculations  have 
been  heard  of  in  this  island.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  specimens  he  has  given,  both  of  originality 
and  soundness,  in  some  of  his  abstract  discussions,  convey 
a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  schools  in  which  he  received 
his  education.  The  authority  to  which  he  seems  most 
inclined  to  lean  is  that  of  Leibnitz  ;  but,  on  all  important 
questions,  he  exercises  his  own  judgment,  and  often 
combats  Leibnitz  with  equal  freedom  and  success.  Re- 
markable instances  of  this  occur  in  his  strictures  on  the 
principle  of  the  sufficient  reason,  and  in  the  limitations 
with  which  he  has  admitted  the  law  of  continuity. 

The  vigor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  versatility  of 
talents,  displayed  in  the  voluminous  works  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  reflect  the  highest  honor  on  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  would  almost  tempt  one  to  give 
credit  to  the  theory  which  ascribes  to  the  genial  climates 
of  the  south  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  intellectual 
frame.  Italy  is  certainly  the  only  part  of  Europe  where 
mathematicians  and  metaphysicians  of  the  highest  rank 
have  produced  such  poetry  as  has  proceeded  from  the 
pens  of  Boscovich  and  Stay.  It  is  in  this  rare  balance 
of  imagination  and  of  the  reasoning  powers,  that  the 
perfection  of  the  human  intellect  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
sist ;  and  of  this  balance  a  far  greater  number  of  instances 
may  be  quoted  from  Italy,  (reckoning  from  Galileo* 
downwards,)  than  in  any  other  corner  of  the  learned 
world. 

The  sciences  of  ethics,  and  of  political  economy,  seem 
to  be  more  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  modem  Italians, 
than  logic  or  metaphysics,  properly  so  called.  And  in 
the  two  former  branches  of  knowledge,  they  have  cer- 

*  See  a  most  interesting  account  of  Galileo's  taste  for  poeliy  and  polite  literature 
in  Ginguen^y  Hi$toirt  LUUraire  d^MdUe.  Tome  V.  pp.  881  et  acq,  a  Paris,  1812. 
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tainly  contributed  much  to  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  on  these  subjects 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter. 

In  the  New  World,  the  state  of  society  and  of  man- 
ners has  not  hitherto  been  so  favorable  to  abstract  science 
as  to  pursuits  which  come  home  directly  to  the  business 
of  human  life.  There  is,  however,  one  metaphysician  of 
whom  America  has  to  boast,  who,  in  logical  acutenes^ 
and  subtilty,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the 
nniversities  of  Europe.  I  need  not  sily,  that  I  allude  to 
Jonathan  Edwards.  But,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
the  state  of  America  was  more  favorable  than  it  now  is, 
or  can  for  a  long  period  be  expected  to  be,  to  such  in- 
quiries as  those  which  engaged  his  attention ;  inquiries 
(by  the  way)  to  which  his  thoughts  were  evidently  turn- 
ed, less  by  the  impulse  of  speculative  curiosity,  than  by 
his  anxiety  to  defend  the  theological  system  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  to  which  he  was  most  con- 
scientiously and  zealously  attached.  The  effect  of  this 
anxiety  in  sharpening  his  faculties,  and  in  keeping  his 
polemical  vigilance  constantly  on  the  alert^  may  be  traced 
in  every  step  of  his  argument.* 


*  While  this  DisBerioHon  was  iD  the  press,  I  received  a  new  American  publica- 
tkm,  entitled,  **  TVafwoch'ons  of  the  Historieal  and  LUerary  Cfommittee  of  iht 
Jlmeriean  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  Promoting  Zh^fiU 
knowledge"  Vol.  I.  (Philadelphia,  1819.)  From  an  advertisement  prefixed  to 
this  volume,  it  appears  that,  at  a  meeting  of  this  learned  body  in  1815,  it  was  ra* 
solved,  "  That  a  new  committee  be  added  to  those  already  established,  to  be  denomi- 
Bated  the  Committee  of  History,  Moral  Science,  and  General  Literature."  It  u 
with  gp-eat  pleasure  I  observed,  tliat  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  committer 
has  directed  its  attention,  is  to  investi^te  and  ascertain,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  atructure  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  languages  of  the  aboriginal  nations  of 
America.  The  i2e/>or(  of  the  *  Corresponding  Secretary,  (M.  Duponceau,)  dated 
January  1819,  with  respect  to  the  progress  then  made  in  this  investigation,  is  highly 
ewiouB  and  interesting,  and  displays  not  only  enlarged  and  philosophical  views,  bat 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  philological  researches  of  Adelung,  Vater,  Hum- 
boldt, and  other  German  scholars.  All  this  evinces  an  enlightened  curiosity,  and  an 
extent  of  literary  information,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  in  these 
rising  States  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Twptd  progress  which  the  Americans  have  lately  made  in  the  art  of  writing  has 
been  remarked  t>y  various  critics,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  important  fact  in  the 
history  of  their  literature.  Their  state  papers  were,  indeed,  always  distinguished  l^ 
a  etrain  of  animated  and  vigorous  eloquence ;  but  as  most  of  them  were  composed 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  their  authors  had  little  time  to  bestow  on  the  nice- 
ties, or  even  upon  the  purity  of  diction.  An  attention  to  these  is  the  slow  ofl^ 
spring  of  learned  leisure,  and  of  the  diligent  study  of  the  best  models.  This  I  pre- 
nime  was  Gny's  meaning,  when  he  said,  that  **  good  writing  not  only  required  peal 
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In  the  mean  time,  a  new  and  unexpected  mine  of  in* 
tellectual  wealth  has  been  opened  to  the  learned  of 
Europe,  in  those  regions  of  the  East,  which,  although  in 
all  probability  the  cradle  of  civilization  and  science,  were, 
till  very  lately,  better  known  in  the  annals  of  commerce 
than  of  philosophy.  The  metaphysical  and  ethical  re* 
mains  of  the  Indian  sages  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
interesting  and  instructive  ;  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to 
have  furnished  the  germs  of  the  chief  systems  taught  in 
the  Grecian  schools.  The  favorite  theories,  however,  of 
the  Hindoos  will  all  of  them  be  found,  more  or  less  tinc- 
tured with  those  ascetic  habits  of  abstract  and  mystical 
meditation  which  seem  to  have  been,  in  all  ages,  con- 
genial to  their  constitutional  temperament.  Of  such 
habits,  an  Idealism,  approaching  to  that  of  Berkeley  and 
Malebranche,  is  as  natural  an  offspring,  as  Materialism  is 
of  the  gay  and  dissipated  mannei*s,  which,  in  great  and 
luxurious  capitals,  are  constantly  inviting  the  thoughts 
abroad. 

To  these  remains  of  ancient  science  in  the  East,  the 
attention  of  Europe  was  first  called  by  Bernier,  a  most 
ifltelligent  and  authentic  traveller,  of  whom  I  formerly 
took  notice  as  a  favorite  pupil  of  Gassendi.  But  it  is 
chiefly  by  our  own  countrymen  that  the  field  which  he 
opened  has  been  subsequently  explored  ;  and  of  their 
meritorious  labors  in  the  prosecution  of  this  task,  during 
the  reign  of  our  late  Sovereign,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
form  too  high  an  estimate. 

Much  more,  however,  may  be  yet  expected,  if  such  a 
prodigy  as  Sir  William  Jones  should  again  appear,  uniting, 
in  as  miraculous  a  degree,  the  gift  of  tongues  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy.  The  structure  of  the  Sanscrit,  in  itself, 
independently  of  the  treasures  locked  up  in  it,  affords  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  subjects  of  inquiry  that  was  ever 

parts,  but  the  very  best  of  those  parts ; "  *  a  maxim  which,  if  true,  would  point  out 
the  state  of  the  public  taste  with  respect  to  st^le,  as  the  surest  test  among  vaf 
people  of  the  general  improvement  which  their  mtell^fliial  powers  have  recJved ; 
and  which,  when  applied  to  our  Tians-atlantic  brethren,  'wouJd  justify  sanguine  ex« 
pectations  of  tiie  attainments  of  the  rising  generation. 

*  Note  of  Mason  on  a  Letter  of  Oiay's  to  Dr.  Wharton  on  the  death  of  Dr,  Mid- 
dleton. 

VOL.    VL  **  49  N 
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presented  to  human  ingenuity.  The  affinities  and  filia- 
tions of  different  tongues,  as  evinced  in  their  correspond- 
ing roots  and  other  coincidences,  are  abundantly  curious> 
but  incomparably  more  easy  in  the  explanation,  than  the 
systematical  analogy  which  is  said  to  exist  between  the 
Sanscrit  and  the  Greek,  (and  also  between  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  Latin,  which  is  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
dialect  of  the  Greek,)  in  the  conjugations  and  flexions 
of  their  verbs,  and  in  many  other  particulars  of  their 
mechanism ;  an  analogy  which  is  represented  as  so  com- 
plete, that,  in  the  versions  which  have  been  made  from 
the  one  language  into  the  other,  "  Sanscrit,"  we  are  told, 
"  answers  to  Greek,  as  face  to  face  in  a  glass."*  That 
the  Sanscrit  did  not  grow  up  to  the  perfection  which  it 
now  exhibits,  from  popular  and  casual  modes  of  speech, 
the  unexampled  regularity  of  its  forms  seems  almost  to. 
demonstrate  ;  and  yet,  should  this  supposition  be  rejected, 
to  what  other  hypothesis  shall  we  have  recourse,  which 
does  not  involve  equal,  if  hot  greater,  improbabilities? 
The  problem  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phical grammarians  ;  and  the  solution  of  it,  whatever  it 
may  be,  can  scarcely  fail  to  throw  some  new  lights  on 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
human  mind. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Metaphysical  Philosophy  of  ScoUaad. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  take  a  slight  survey  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Metaphysical  Philosophy  of 
Scotland ;  and  if,  in  treating  of  this,  I  should  be  some- 
what more  minute  than  in  the  former  parts  of  this  His- 
torical Sketch,  I  flatter  myself  that  allowances  will  be 
made  for  my  anxiety  to  supply  some  chasms  in  the  lite- 
rary History  of  my  country,  which  could  not  be  so  easily, 


•  Letter  from  the  Reverend  David  Brown,  Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort- Williain» 
about  tlie  Sanscrit  Edition  of  the  Gospels  (dated  Calcutta,  September  1806,  and 
published  in  some  of  the  literary  Journals  of  the  day.) 
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nor  perhaps  so  authentically,  filled  up  by  a  younger 
hand. 

The  Metaphysical  Philosophy  of  Scotland,  and,  indeed, 
the  literary  taste  in  general,  which  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished this  country  during  the  last  century,  may  be 
dated  from  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson,  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Strong  indications  of  the  same 
spedulative  spirit  may  be  traced  in  earlier  writers ;  *  but 
it  was  from  this  period  that  Scotland,  after  a  long  slum- 
ber, began  again  to  attract  general  notice  in  the  republic 
of  letters.t 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  however,  are  more 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Ethical  than  of 
Metaphysical  Science ;  and  I  shall,  accordingly^  delay 
any  remarks  tVhich  I  have  to  offer  upon  them  till  I  en- 
ter upon  that  part  of  my  subject.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  very  original  and  important  metaphysical  hints  scat- 
tered over  his  works ;  but  it  is  chiefly  as  an  ethical  writer 
that  he  is  known  to  the  world,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
a  place  among  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. J 

•  See  Note  (Vv.) 

t  An  Italian  writer  of  some  note,  in  a  work  published  in  1763,  assigns  the  same 
date  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Scotland.  **  Fra  i  tanti,  e  si  chiari  Scrittori  che  fiori- 
rono  nella  Gran  Bretagna  a*  tempi  della  Regina  Annii,  non  se  ne  conta  pur  uno,  che 

sia  uscito  di  Scozia Francesco  Hutcheson  venuto  in  Iscozia,  a-profes- 

sarvi  )a  Filosofia,  e  gli  studj  di  umanita,  nella  Universita  di  Glasgow,'  v'  insinu6  per 
tatto  ii  paese  colla  istruzione  a  viva  voce,  e  con  egregie  opere  date  alle  starape,  un 
vivo  genio  per  gH  studj  filosofici,  e  literarj,  e  sparse  qui  fecondisdimi  semi,  d'  onde 
vediamo  ntscere  si  felici  frutti,  e  si  copiosi.  {Discorso  sopra  le  Vxncende  della 
Letteratura,  del  Sig.  Carlo  Denina,  p.  224,  Glasgow  edit.  1763.) 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  meet  with  the  foregoing  observations  in  the  work  of 
a  foreigner,  but  wherever  he  acquired  his  information,  it  evinces,  in  those  from  whom 
it  was  derived,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  (he  traditionary  history  of  letters 
in  this  country  than  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  most  of  our  own  authors  who  have 
treated  of  that  subject.  I  have  heard  it  conjectured,  that  the  materials  of  his  section 
on  Scottish  literature  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Hume.  ^ 

Another  foreign  writer,  much  better  qualified  than  Denina  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  Hutcheson,  has  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject  with  his  usual  precision. 
"  L'^cole  Ecossaise  a  en  quclque  sorte  pour  fondateur  Hutcheson,  maitre  et  pr^d^- 
eesseur  de  Smith.  C'est  ce  philosophe  qui  lui  a  imprim^  son  caract^re,  et  qui  a 
commence  ^  lui  donner  de  Teclat."  In  a  note  upon  this  passage,  the  author  ob- 
serves,— "  C'est  en  ce  seul  sens  qu*on  pcut  donner  un  chef  a  une  ^cole  de  philoso- 
phie  qui,  comme  on  le  verra,  professe  d'ailleurs  la  plus  parfait  ind^pendance  de  Tau- 
toiK^." — (See  the  excellent  reflections  upon  the  posthumous  works  of  ^dam  Smith, 
annexed  by  M.  Provost  to  his  translation  of  that  work.) 

Dr.  Hutcheson's  first  course  of  lectures  at  Glasgow  was  given  in  1730.  He  was 
a  natiye  of  Ireland,  and  is  accordingly  called  by  Denina  **  un  dotto  Irlandese ;  *'  but 
he  was  of  Scotch  extraction  ^his  father  or  grandfather  having  been  a  younger  son  of 
a  respectable  family  in  Ayrshire,)  and  he  wad  sent  over  when  veiy  young  to  receive 
his- education  in  Scotland. 

}  One  Qf  the  ebief  objects  of  Hutcheson's  writiDgs  was  to  oppose  the  licentioiis 
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Among  the  contemporaries  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  there 
was  one  Scottish  metaphysician  (Andrew  Baxter,  author 
of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul)^  whose 
name  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  without  some 
notice,  after  the  splendid  eulogy  bestowed  on  his  work  by 
Warburton.  "  He  who  would  see  the  justest  and  precisest 
notions  of  God  and  the  soul,  may  read  this  book,  one  of 
th^  most  finished  of  the  kind,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that 
the  present  times,  greatly  advanced  in  true  philosophy, 
have  produced."  * 

To  this  unqualified  praise,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not 
think  Baxter's  Inquiry  altogether  entitled,  although  I 
readily  acknowledge  that  it  displays  considerable  ingenu- 
ity, as  well  as  learning.  Some  of  the  remarks  on  Berke- 
ley's argument  against  the  existence  of  matter  are  acute 
and  just,  and,  at  the  time  when  they  were  published,  had 
the  merit  of  novelty. 

One  of  his  distinguishing  doctrines  is,  that  the  Deity 
is  the  immediate  agent  in  producing  the  phenomena  of 
the  Material  World ;  but  that,  in  the  Moral  World,  the 
case  is  different, — a  doctrine,  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it  in  other  respects,  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
improvement  on  that  of  Malebranche,  which,  by  repre- 
senting God  as  the  only  agent  in  the  universe,  was  not 
less  inconsistent  than  the  scheme  of  Spinoza,  with  the 
moral  nature  of  Man.  "  The  Deity,"  says  Baxter,  ^*  is 
not  only  at  the  head  of  Nature,  but  in  every  part  of  it. 
A  chain  of  material  causes  betwixt  the  Deity  and  the 

system  of  MandeviUe ;  a  system  which  was  the  natural  oSspiing  of  some  of  Locke's 
reasonings  against  the  existence  of  innate  practical  principles. 

As  a  mortSist,  Hutcheson  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  ancients,  and  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  smitten  with  that  favorite  doctiine  of  the  Socratic  school  which 
identines  the  good  with  the  beetut^L  Hence  he  was  led  to  follow  much  too  close- 
ly the  example  of  Shaftesbury,  in  considering  moral  distinctions  as  founded  more  on 
sentiment  than  on  reason,  and  to  speak  vaguely  of  virtue  as  a  sort  of  noble  enthtuu 
asm  ;  but  he  was  led,  at  the  same  time,  to  connect  with  his  ethical  speculations 
some  collateral  inquiries  concerning  Beauty  and  Harmony,  in  which  he  pursued,  with 
considerable  success,  the  path  recently  struck  out  by  Addison  in  his  Essays  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  These  inquiries  of  Hutcheson,  together  with  his 
TTioughts  on  Laughter,  although  they  may  not  be  very  highly  prized  for  their 
depth,  bear  everywhere  the  marks  of  an  enlarged  and  cultivated  mmd,  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  effects  elsewhere,  certainly  contributed  powerfully,  in  our 
Nortliem  seats  of  learning,  to  introduce  a  taste  for  more  liberal  and  elegant  pursuits 
than  could  have  been  expected  so  soon  to  succeed  to  the  intolerance,  bigotry,  and 
barbarism  of  the  preceding  century. 

t  See  Warburton's  Dimne  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated,  p.  395  of  the  fii9t 
edition. 
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efiect  produced,  and  much  more  a  series  of  them,  is  sucb 
a  supposition  as  would  conceal  the  Deity  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  mortals  for  ever.  We  might  search  for  matter 
above  matter,  till  we  were  lost  in  a  labyrinth  out  of  which 
no  philosopher  ever  yet  found  his  way. — ^This  way  (of 
bringing  in  second  causes  is  borrowed  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  moral  world,  where  free  agents  act  a  part ; 
but  it  is  very  improperly  applied  to  the  material  universe^ 
where  matter  and  motion  only  (or  mechanism  as  it  is 
called)  comes  in  competition  with  the  Deity."  * 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  and  other  merits, 
Baxter  has  contributed  so  little  to  the  advancement  of 
that  philosophy  which  has  since  been  cultivated  in  Scot- 
land, that  I  am  afraid  the  very  slight  notice  I  have  now 
taken  of  him  may  be  considered  as  an  unseasonable  di- 
gression. The  great  object  of  his  studies  plainly  was,  to 
strengthen  the  old  argument  for  the  soul's  immateriality^ 
by  the  new  lights  furnished  by  Newton's  discoveries.  To 
the  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  of  Man,  and  to  the 
laws  6y  which  they  are  regulated,  he  seems  to  have  paid 
but  little  attention.f 

While  Dr.  Hutcheson's  reputation  as  an  author,  and 
still  more  as  an  eloquent  teacher,  was  at  its  zenith  in 
Scotland,  Mr.  Hume  began  his  literary  career,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  It  ap- 
peared in  1739,  but  seems  at  that  time  to  have  attracted 
little  or  no  attention  from  the  public.  According  to  the 
author  himself,  "  never  literary  attempt  was  more  unfor- 
tunate. It  fell  dead-born  from  the  press,  without  reach- 
ing such  distinction  as  even  to  excite  a  Hiurmur  among 
the  zealots."  It  forms,  however,  a  very  important  link 
in  this  Historical  Sketch,  as  it  has  contributed,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  more  than  any  other  single  work,  to 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind.     In  order  to  adapt  his  principles  better  to  the  pub- 

*  Appendix  to  the  first  part  of  the  Mqwry  into  the  JYature  of  the  Human  SotO^ 
pp.  109, 110. 

t  Baxter  was  bom  at  Old  Aberdeen^  in  1686,  or  1687,  and  died  at  Whittingham, 
in  East  Lothian,  in  17&0.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  date  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Jfaiure  of  the  Human  SotU,  but  the  second  edition 
appeared  in  1737,  two  yean  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  DreaH»e  ofHu- 
\Jfatwrt. 
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lie  taste,  the  author  afterwards  threw  them  into  the  more 
popular  form  of  Essays  ;  but  it  is  in  the  original  work  that 
philosophical  readers  will  always  study  his  system,  and  it. 
is  there  alone  that  the  relations  and  bearings  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  as  well  as  its  connexion  with  the  specula- 
tions of  his  immediate  predecessors,  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  It  is  there,  too,  that  his  metaphysical  talents 
appear,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  nor  am 
I  certain,  that  he  has  anywhere  else  displayed  more  skill 
or  a  sounder  taste  in  point  of  composition.* 

*  A  gentleman,  who  lived  in  habits  of  great  intimacy  with  Dr.  Reid  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  on  whose  accuracy  I  /!an  fully  depend,  remembers  to  have  heard 
him  say  repeatedly,  that  "Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Essays,  appeared  to  have ybr^of/en 
his  Metaphysics^'*  Nor  will  this  supposition  be  thought  improbable,  if,  in  addition 
to  the  subtle  and  fugitive  nature  of  the  subjects  canvassed  in  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Mature,  it  be  considered  that  long  before  the  publication  of  his  Essays,  Mr.  Hume 
had  abandoned  all  his  metaphysical  researches.  In  proof  of  this,  I  shall  quote  a  passage 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  which,  though  without  a  date,  seems  from  its 
contents  to  have  been  written  about  1750  or  17.51.  The  passage  is  interesting  on  an- 
other account,  as  it  serves  to  show  how  much  Mr.  Hume  undervalued  the  utility  of 
mathematical  learning,  and  consequently  how  little  he  was  aware  of  its  importance, 
as  an  organ  of  physical  discovery,  and  as  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  neces- 
sary arts  of  civilized  life.  **  I  am  sorry  that  our  correspondence  should  lead  us  into 
these  abstract  speculations.  1  have  thought,  and  read,  and  composed  very  little  on  - 
such  questions  of  late.  Morals,  politics,  and  literature,  have  employed  all  my  time  ; 
but  still  the  other  topics  I  must  think  more  curious,  important,  entertaining,  and 
useful,  than  any  geometry  that  is  deeper  than  Euclid.** 

I  have  said  that  it  is  in  Mr.  Hume*s  earliest  work  that  his  metaphysical  talents 
appear,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  From  the  following  advertisement, 
however,  prefixed,  ih  the  latest  editions  of  his  works,  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
Essays  and  Treatises,  Mr.  Hume  himself  would  appear  to  have  thought  differently. 
"  Most  of  the  principles  and  reasonings,  contained  in  this  volume,  were  published  in 
a  work  in  three  volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of  Human  Jfaiure;  a  work  which  the 
author  had  projected  before  he  left  College,  and  which  he  wrote  and  published  not 
long  after.  But  not  finding  it  successful,  he  was  sensible  of  his  error  in  going  to 
the  press  too  early,  and  he  cast  the  whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces,  where  some 
negligencies  in  his  former  reasoning,  and  some  in  the  expression,  are,  he  hopes, 
corrected.  Yet  several  writers,  who  have  honored  the  author's  philosophy  with 
answers,  have  taken  care  to  direct  all  their  batteries  against  that  juvenile  work,  which 
the  author  never  acknowledged,  and  have  affected  to  triumph  in  any  advantage 
which  they  imagined  they  had  obtained  over  it ;  a  practice  very  contrary  to  all  rules 
of  candor  and  fair  dealing,  and  a  strong  instance  of  those  polemical  artifices  which  a 
bigoted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorized  to  employ.  Henceforth,  the  author  desires,  that 
the  following  pieces  may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments 
and  principles." 

4/ler  this- declaration,  it  certainly  would  be  highly  uncandid  to  impute  to  Mr. 
Hume  any  philosophical  sentiments  or  principles  not  to  be  found  in  his  PhUosophxcal 
Essays,  as  well  as  in  his  Treatise.  But  where  is  the  unfairness  of  replying  to  any 
plausible  arguments  in  the  latter  work,  even  although  Mr.  Hume  may  have  omitted 
tliem  in  his  subsequent  publications ;  more  especially  where  these  arguments  supply 
any  useful  lights  for  illustrating  his  more  popular  compositions  ?  The  Treatise  qf 
Human  J\rature  will  certainly  be  remembered  as  long  as  any  of  Mr.  Hume's  philo- 
sophical writings ;  nor  is  any  person  qualified  either  to  approve  or  to  reject  his  doc- 
trines, who  has  not  studied  them  in  the  systematical  form  in  which  they  were  origin- 
ally cast.  That  Mr.  Hume's  remonstrance  may  be  just  with  respect  to  some  of  his 
adversaries,  I  believe  to  be  true ;  but  it  is  surely  expressed  in  a  tone'more  querulous 
snd  peevbh  than  is  justified  by  the  occasion. 
I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  preserving  another  judgment  of  Mr.  Hume's  (stUi 
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The  great  objects  of  Mr.JHume's  Treatise  of  Human 
NaturetWiW  be  best  explained  in  his  own  words. 

**  ^T  is  evident  thai  all  the  sciences  have  a  relation, 
greater  or  less,  to  human  nature,  and  that,  however  wide 
any  of  them  may  seem  to  run  from  it,  they  still  return 
back  by  one  passage  or  another.  Even  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Religion,  are  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  science  of  Man,  since  they  lie 
under  the  cognizance  of  men,  and  are  judged  of  by  their 
powers  and  faculties If,  therefore,  the  sci- 
ences of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural 
Religion,  have  such  a  dependence  on  the  knowledge  of 
man,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  other  sciences,  whose 
connexion  with  human  nature  is  more  close  and  intimate  ? 
The  sole  end  of  logic  is  to  explain  the  principles  and 
operations  of  our  .reasoning  faculty,  and  the  nature  of  our 
ideas :  Morals  and  criticism  regard  our  tastes  and  senti- 
ments, and  politics  consider  men  as  united  in  society, 

and  dependent  on  each  other Here,  then,  is. 

the  only  expedient  from  which  we  can  hope  for  success 
in  our  philosophical  researches,  to  leave  the  tedious,  lin- 
gering method  which  we  have  hitherto  followed,  _  and 
instead  of  taking  now  and  then  a  castle  or  village  on  the 
frontier,  to  march  up  directly  to  the  capital  or  centre  of  . 
these  sciences,  to  human  nature  itself;  which,  being  once 
masters  of,  we  may  everywhere  else  hope  for  an  easy 
victory.  From  this  station  we  may  extend  our  conquest 
over  all  those  sciences  which  more  intimately  concera 
human  life,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  at  leisure  to  dis- 
^  cover  more  fully  those  which  are  the  objects  of  pure  curi- 
osity. There  is  no  question  of  importance  whose  decision 
is  not  comprised  in  the  Science  of  Man,  and  there  is  none 
which  can  be  decided  with  any  certainty  before  we  be- 
more  fiilly  stated)  on  the^merits  of  this  juvenile  work.  I  copy  it  from  a  private  let- 
ter written  by  himself  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  PA»Zo-^ 
sopJiiccU  Essays, 

"  I  believe  uie  Philosophical  Essays  contain  every  thing  of  consequence  relating; 
to  the  Understanding,  which  you  would  meet  with  in  the  Treatise  ;  and  I  give  yoa 
my  advice  against  reading  the  latter.  By  shortening  and  simplifying  the  questions  I. 
really  render  them  more  complete.  Addo  dum  minuo.  The  philosophical  princi^ 
plea  are  the  same  in  both ;  but  I  was  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  youth  and  inven- 
tion to  publish  too  precipitately.  So  vast  an  undertaking,  planned  before  I  was  ona 
and  twenty,  and  composed  before  twenty-five,  must  necessarily  be  very  d^ctlves 
I  have  repented  my  haste  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times." 
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come  acquainted  with  that  science.  In  pretending,  there- 
fore, to  explain  the  principles  of  Human  Nature,  we,  in 
effect,  propose  a  complete  system  of  the  sciences,  built 
on  a  foundation  almost  entirely  new,  and  the  only  one 
upon  which  they  can  stand  with  any  security. 

^<  And,^  as  the  science  of  man  is  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  other  sciences,  so  the  only  solid  foundation 
we  can  give  to  this  science  itself  must  be  laid  on  experi- 
ence and  observation.  'T  is  no  astonishing  reflection  to 
consider,  that  the  application  of  experimental  philosophy 
to  moral  subjects  should  come  after  that  to  natural,  at  the 
distance  of  above  a  whole  century ;  since  we  find,  in 
fact,  that  there  was  about  the  same  interval  betwixt  the 
origin  of  these  sciences ;  and  that,  reckoning  from  Thales 
to  Socrates,  the  space  of  time  is  nearly  equal  to  that  be- 
twixt my  Lord  Bacon  and  some  late  philosophers  in 
England,*  who  have  begun  to  put  the  science  of  man  on 
a  new  footing,  and  have  engaged  the  attention,  and  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  the  public." 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  the  execution  of  Mr. 
Hume's  work  corresponded  with  the  magnificent  design 
sketched  out  in  these  observations ;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
me  that  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  very  correct  idea  of 
.  the  manner  in  which  the  experimental  mode  of  reasoning 
ought  to  be  applied  to  moral  subjects.  He  had,  how- 
ever, very  great  merit  in  separating  entirely  his  specula- 
tions concerning  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  from  all 
physiological  hypotheses  about  the  nature  of  the  union 
between  soul  and  body  ;  and  although,  from  some  of  his 
casual  expressions,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  conceived 
our  intellectual  operations  to  result  from  bodily  organiza- 
tion,t  he  had  yet  much  too  large  a  share  of  good  sense 
and  sagacity  to  suppose,  that,  by  studying  the  latter,  it  is 
possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 

*  *<  I  dr.  Locke,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Dr.  Mandeville,  Mr.  Hutcheson,  Dr.  Butler,** 
&c. 

t  1h(b  only  expression  in  his  wows  I  can  reeoUect  at  present,  that  can  dye  any 
reasonal  )le  countenance  to  such  a  suspicion,  occurs  in  his  Posthumous  Dialogues^ 
where  h  e  speaks  of  "  that  little  a^tation  of  the  brain  which  we  call  thought'*  (2d 
Edition,  pp.  00,  61.)  But  no  fair  mference  can  be  drawn  from  this,  as  the  expression 
U  put  in  to  the  mouth  of  Philo  the  Sceptic ;  whereas  the  author  inttmates  that  C9d« 
jmthes  8]  pedes  hb  own  sentiments. 
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former.  His  works,  accordingly,  are  perfectly  free  from 
those  gratuitous  aud  wild  conjectures,  which  a  few  years 
afterwards  were  given  to  the  world  with  so  much  confi- 
dence by  Hartley  and  Bonnet.  And  in  this  respect  his 
example  has  been  of  infinite  use  to  his  successors  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  island.  Many  absurd  theories  have, 
indeed,  at  different  times  been  produced  by  our  country- 
men ;  but  I  know  of  no  part  of  Europe  where  such  sys- 
tems as  those  of  Hartley  and  Bonnet  have  been  so  uni- 
formly treated  with  the  contempt  they  deserve  as  in  Scot- 
land.^ 

Nor  was  it  in  this  respect  alone,  that  Mr.  Hume's  ju- 
venile speculations  contributed  to  forward  the  progress  of 
our  national  literature.  Among  the  many  very  excep- 
tionable doctrines  involved  in  them,  there  are  various  dis- 
cussions, equally  refined  and  solid,  in  which  he  has  hap- 
pily exemplified  the  application  of  metaphysical  analysis 
to  questions  connected  with  taste,  with  the  philosophy  of 
jurisprudence,  and  with  the  theory  of  government.  Of 
these  discussions  some  afterwards  appeared  in  a  more 
popular  form  in  his  philosophical  and  literary  Essays,  and 
still  retain  a  place  in  the  latest  editions  of  his  works  ;  but 
others,  not  less  curious,  have  been  suppressed  by  the  au- 
thor, probably  from  an  idea,  that  they  were  too  abstruse 
to  interest  the  curiosity  of  ordinary  readers.  In  some  of 
these  practical  applications  of  metaphysical  principles,  we 
may  perceive  the  germs  of  several  inquiries  which  have 
since  been  successfully  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Hume's  coun- 
trymen ;  and  among  others,  of  those  which  gave  birth  to 
Lord  Kames's  Historical  Law  Tracts,  and  to  his  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  was  attended 
with  another  important  effect  in  Scotland.  He  had  culti- 
vated the  art  of  writing  with  much  greater  success  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  aYid  had  formed  his  taste  on  the 
best  models  of  English  composition.  The  influence  of 
his  example  appears  to  have  been  great  and  general ; 

ft c 

*  In  DO  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  metaphysical  writings  is  there  the  slightest  reference 
to  either  of  these  systems,  although  ho  survived  the  date  of  their  publication  little 
leas  than  thirty  years 

VOL*  VI.  60 
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and  was  in  no  instance  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
style  of  his  principal  antagonists,  all  of  whom,  in  study- 
ing his  system,  have  caught,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
the  purity,  polish,  and  precision  of  his  diction.  Nobody, 
I  believe,  will  deny,  that  Locke  himself,  considered  as 
an  English  writer,  is  far  surpassed,  not  only  by  Hume, 
but  by  Reid,  Campbell,  Gerard,  and  Beattie  ;  and  of  this 
fact  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  expla- 
nation, than  in  the  critical  eye  with  which  they  were  led 
to  canvass  a  work,  equally  distinguished  by  the  depth  of 
its  reasonings,  and  by  the  attractive  form  in  which  they 
are  exhibited. 

The  fundamental  principles  from  which  Mr.  Hume 
sets  out,  differ  more  in  words  than  in  substance  from 
those  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  According  to  him, 
all  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  impressions  and  ideas :  the  former,  comprehend- 
ing our  sensations^  properly  so  called,  and  also  our  percep- 
tions of  sensible  qualities  (two  things  betwixt  which 
Mr.  Hume's  system  does  not  lead  him  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction) ;  the  latter,  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  when 
we  remember  or  imagine^  or  in  general,  exercise  any  of 
our  intellectual  powers  on  things  which  are  past,  ab- 
sent, or  future.  These  ideas  he  considers  as  copies  of 
our  impressions^  and  the  words  which  denote  them  as 
the  only  signs  entitled  to  the  attention  of  a  philosopher ; 
every  word  professing  to  denote  an  idea,  of  which  the 
corresponding  impressions  cannot  be  pointed  out,  being 
ipso  facto  unmeaning  and  illusory.  The  obvious  result  of 
these  principles  is,  that  what  Mr.  Hume  calls  impressions^ 
furnish,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  the  whole  ma- 
terials about  which  our  thoughts  can  be  employed ;  a 
conclusion  coinciding  exactly  with  the  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  our  ideas  borrowed  by  Gassendi  from  the  ancient 
Epicureans. 

With  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Gassendists, 
Mr.  Hume  combined  the  logical  method  recommended 
by  their  great  antagonists  the  Cartesians,  and  (what 
seemed  still  more  remote  from  his  Epicurean  starting- 
ground)  a  strong  leaning  to  the  idealism  of  Malebranche 
and  of  Berkeley.     Like  Descartes,  he  began  with  doubt- 
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ing  ot  every  thing,  but  he  was  too  quick-sighted  to  be 
satislSed,  like  Descartes,  with  the  solutions  given  by  that 
philosopher  of  his  doubts.  On  the  contrary,  he  exposes 
the  futility  not  only  of  the  solutions  proposed  by  Descar* 
tes  himself,  but  of  those  suggested  by  Locke  and  others 
among  his  successors ;  ending  at  last  where  Descartes 
began,  in  considering  no  onfs  proposition  as  more  certain, 
or  even  as  more  probable  than  another.  That  the  proofs 
alleged  by  Descartes  of  the  existence  of  the  material 
world  are  quite  inconclusive,  had  been  already  remarked 
by  many.  Nay,  it  had  been  shown  by  Berkeley  and 
others,  that  if  the  principles  be  admitted  on  which  Des* 
cartes,  in  common  with  all  philosophers,  from  Aristotle 
downwards,  proceeded,  the  existence  of  the  material 
world  is  impossible.  A  few  bold  thinkers,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Egoists,  had  gone  still  farther  than  this, 
and  had  pushed  their  scepticism  to  such  a  length,  as  to 
doubt  of  every  thing  but  their  own  existence.  According 
to  thesCj  the  proposition  cogito,  ergo  sum^  is  the  only  truth 
which  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain.  It  was  re- 
served for  Mr.  Hume  to  call  in  question  even  this  prop- 
osition, and  to  admit  only  the  existence  of  impressions 
and  idecis.  To  dispute  against  the  existence  of  these  he 
conceived  to  be  impossible,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  im- 
mediate subjects  of  consciousness.  But  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  the  thinking  and  percipient  /,  was  to  admit  the 
existence  of  that  imaginary  substance  called  Mindj  which 
(according  to  him)  is  no  more  an  object  of  human  knowl- 
edge, than  the  imaginary  and  exploded  substance  called 
Matter. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  may  be  seen,  that 
we  are  not  to  look  in  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  for  any  regu- 
lar or  connected  system,  i  It  is  neither  a  scheme  of  Ma- 
terialism, nor  a  scheme  of  Spiritualism  ;  for  his  reason- 
ings strike  equally  at  the  root  of  both  these  theories.  His 
aim  is  to  establish  a  universal  scepticism,  and  to  produce 
in  the  reader  a  complete  distrust  in  his  own  faculties. 
For  this  purpose  he  avails  himself  of  the  data  assumed 
by  the  most  opposite  sects,  shifting  his  ground  skilfully 
from  one  position  to  another,  as  best  suits  the  scope  of 
his  present  argument.      With  the  single  exception  of 
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Bayle,  he  has  carried  this  sceptical  mode  of  reasoning 
farther  than  any  other  modern  philosopher.  Cicero,  who 
himself  belonged  nominally  to  the  same  school,  seems  to 
have  thought,  that  the  controversial  habits  imposed  on 
the  Academical  sect  by  their  profession  of  universal 
doubt,  required  a  greater  versatility  of  talent  and  fertility 
of  invention,  than  were  necessary  for  defending  any  par- 
ticular system  of  tenets  ;  *  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
Mr.  Hume,  in  the  pride  of  youthful  genius,  was  misled 
by  this  specious,  but  very  fallacious  idea.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bayle  has  the  candor  to  acknowledge,  that  nothing 
is  so  easy  as  to  dispute  after  the  manner  of  the  sceptics ;  f 
and  to  this  proposition  every  man  of  reflection  will  find 
himself  more  and  more  disposed  to  assent,  as  he  advances 
in  life.  It  is  experience  alone  that  can  convince  us^ 
how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  any  real  progress 
in  the  search  after  truth,  than  to  acquire  a  talent  for 
plausible  disputation.! 

That  this  spirit  of  sceptical  argument  has  been  carried 
to  a  most  pernicious  excess  in  modern  Europe,  as  well  as 
among  the  ancient  Academics,  will,  I  presume,  be  now 
very  generally  allowed  ;  but  in  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 

*  *<  Nam  91  sin^Ias  dUciplinas  percipcre  map^num  est,  quanio  xnaius  oranes  ? 
quod  facere  iis  necessc  est,  quibus  proposiium  est,  vcri  reperiendi  causa,  et  contra 
omnes  philosophos  et  pro  omnibus  dicere. — Cujus  rei  tantas  tamque  difficilis  facal- 
tatem  consecutum  esse  me  non  profiteor :  Secutum  esse  prae  mo  fero." — Cieero  de 
JVat,  Deor.  1.  i.  v. 

;[^^t  See  the  passage  qtioted  from  Bayle,  in  p.  290  of  this  Dissertation, 
**  X  In  the  very  interesting  account,  given  by  Dr.  Holland,  of  Velara,  a  modern 
Greek  physician,  whom  he  met  with  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  a  few  slight  particulars 
are  mentioned,  which  let  us  completely  into  the  character  of  that  ingenious  person. 
**  It  appeared,"  says  Dr.  Holland,  "  that  Velara  had  thought  much  on  the  various 
topics  of  Metaphysics  and  Morals,  and  his  conversation  on  these  topics  bore  the 
same  tone  of  satirical  scepticism,  which  was  apparent  as  the  general  feature  of  his 
opinions.  We  spoke  of  the  questions  of  Mateiialism  and  Necessity,  on  both  of 
which  he  declared  an  affirmative  opinion." — (Holland's  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles, 
&c.  p.  276.)  "  I  passed  this  evening  with  Velain  at  his  own  house,  and  sat  with  him 
till  a  late  hour.  During  part  of  the  time  our  conversation  turned  upon  metaphysical 
topics,  and  chiefly  on  the  old  Pyrrhonic  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  Matter. 
Velara,  as  usual,  took  the  sceptical  side  of  the  argument,  in  which  he  showed  much 
insenuity  and  great  knowledge  of  the  more  eminent  controversialists  on  this  and 
other  collateral  subjects."  {Ibul.  p.  370.)  We  fee  here  a  lively  picture  of  a  charac- 
ter daily  to  be  met  with  in  more  polished  and  learned  societies,  disputing  not  for 
tnith,  but  for  victory;  in  the  first  conversation  professing  himself  a  Materialist;  and 
in  Uie  second  denying  the  existence  of  Matter ;  on  both  occasions,  taking  up  that 
STOund  where  he  was  most  likely  to  provoke  opposition.  If  any  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  conversation  of  such  an  individual,  with  respect  to  his  real  <:reed, 
it  is  in  favor  of  those  opinions  which  he  controverts.  These  opinions,  at  least,  we 
may  confidently  conclude  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general  belief  of  the  countiy  where 
k«  lives. 
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pears  in  Mr.  Hume^s  Treatise^  its  mischievous  tendency 
has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  importance  of 
those  results  for  which  it  has  prepared  the  way.  The 
principles  which  he  assumes  were  sanctioned  in  common 
by  Gassendi,  by  Descartes,  and  by  Locke ;  and  from 
these,  in  most  instances,  he  reasons  with  great  logical 
accuracy  and  force.  The  conclusions  to  which  he  is  thus 
led  are  often  so  extravagant  and  dangerous,  that  he  ought 
to  have  regarded  them  as  a  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of 
his  data ;  but  if  he  had  not  the  merit  of  drawing  this 
inference  himself,  he  at  least  forced  it  so  irresistibly  on 
the  observation  of  his  successors,  as  to  be  entitled  to 
share  with  them  in  the  honor  of  their  discoveries.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  may  be  questioned,  if  the  errors  which 
he  adopted  from  his  predecessors  would  not  have  kept 
their  ground  till  this  day,  had  not  his  sagacity  displayed 
so  clearly  the  consequences  which  they  necessarily  in- 
volve. It  is  in  this  sense,  that  we  must  understand  a 
compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  ablest  of  his  adversaries,, 
when  he  says,  that  "  Mr.  Hume's  premises  often  do  more 
than  atone  for  his  conclusions."  * 

The  bias  of  Mr.  Hume's  mind  to  scepticism  seems  to 
have  been  much  encouraged,  and  the  success  of  his  scep- 
tical theories  in  the  same  proportion  promoted,  by  the 
recent  attempts  of  Descartes  and  his  followers  10  demon^ 
strate  Self-evident  Truths, — attempts  which  Mr.  Hume 
clearly  perceived  to  involve,  in  every  instance,  that  sort 
of  paralogism,  which  logicians  call  reasoning  in  a  circle^ 
The  weakness  of  these  pretended  demonstrations  is  tri- 
umphantly exposed  in  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature ; 
and  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  the  author,  in  the  first 
enthusiasm  of  his  victory  over  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, should  have  fancied  that  the  inconclusiveness  of  the 

•  Mr.  Hume  himself  (to  whom  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry  wa»  communicated  previous 
to  its  publication  by  their  common  friend  Dr.  Blnir)  seems  not  to  have  been  dissatis- 
fied with  this  apology  for  some  of  his  speculations.  "  I  shall  only  say,"  he  observes 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author,  "  that  if  you  have  been  able  to  clear  up  these 
abstruse  and  important  subjects,  instead  of  being  mortified,  1  shall  be  so  vain  as  to 
pretend  to  a  share  of  the  praise,  and  shall  think  that  my  errors,  by  having  at  least 
some  coherence,  had  led  you  to  make  a  more  strict  review  of  my  principles,  whicli 
were  the  common  ones,  and  to  perceive  their  iutility." — (For  the  whole  of  Mi, 
Hame*s  letter,  see  Biographical  Memovrt  of  Smith,  Robertson,  and  Raid,  by  the 
author  of  this  Dissertation,  Vol.  VII. 
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proofs  argued  some  unsoundness  in  the  propositions  which 
they  we're  employed  to  support.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
done  still  greater  honor  to  his  sagacity,  if  he  had  ascribed 
this  to  its  true  cause — the  impossibility  of  confirining,  by 
a  process  of  reasoning,  the  fundamental  laws  of  Human 
belief;  but  (as  Bacon  remarks)  it  does  not  often  happen 
to  those  who  labor  in  the  field  of  science,  that  the  same 
person  who  sows  the  seed  should  reap  the  harvest. 

From  that  strong  sceptical  bias  which  led  this  most 
acute  teasoner,  on  many  important  questions,  to  shift  his 
controversial  ground  according  to  the  humor  of  the  mo- 
ment, one  favorable  consequence  has  resulted — that  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  most  powerful  antidotes  we 
possess  against  some  of  the  most  poisonous  errors  of 
modern  philosophy*  I  have  already  made  a  similar  re- 
mark in  speaking  of  the  elaborate  refutation  of  Spinozism 
by  Bayle  ;  but  the  argument  stated  by  Hume,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Idea  of  Necessary  Connexion^  (though 
brought  forward  by  the  author  with  a  very  different  view,) 
forms  a  still  more  valuable  accession  to  metaphysical 
science,  as  it  lays  the  axe  to  the  very  root  from  which 
Spinozism  springs.  The  cardinal  principle  on  w^ich  the 
whole  of  that  system  turns,  is,  that  all  events,  physical 
and  moral,  are  necessarily  linked  together  as  causes  and 
effects  ;  from  wiiich  principle  all  the  most  alarming  con- 
clusions, adopted  by  Spinoza,  follow  as  unavoidable  and 
manifest  corollaries.  But,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Hume 
contends,  and  as  most  philosophers  now  admit,  that  phy- 
sical causes  and  effects  are  known  to  us  merely  as  ante- 
cedents and  consequents;  still  more,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
word  necessity^  as  employed  in  this  discussion,  is  alto- 
gether unmeaning  and  insignificant,  the  whole  system  of 
Spinoza  is  nothing  better  than  a  rope  of  sand,  and  the 
very  proposition  which  it  professes  to  demonstrate  is 
incomprehensible  by  our  faculties.  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine, 
in  the  unqualified  form  in  which  he  states  it,  may  lead 
to  other  consequences  not  less  dangerous ;  but,  if  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  conduct  metaphysicians  to  the 
truth,  he  may  at  least  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having 
shut  up  for  ever  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  fatal 
paths,  which  led  them  astray. 
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In  what  I  have  now  said,  I  have  supposed  my  readers 
to  possess  that  general  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hume's 
Theory  of  Causation  which  all  well-educated  persons 
may  be  presumed  to  have  acquired.  But  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  part  of  his  work  with  some  of  the  histori- 
cal details  which  are  immediately  to  follow,  makes  it 
necessary  for  me,  before  I  proceed  farther,  to  recapitulate 
a  little  more  particularly  some  of  his  most  important  con- 
clusions. 

It  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  shown  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  every  demonstration  which 
has  been  produced  for  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every 
new  existence  is  fallacious  and  sophistical."*  In  illus- 
tration of  this  assertion,  he  examines  three  different 
arguments  which  have  been  alleged  as  proofs  of  the 
proposition  in  question ;  the  first  by  Mr.  Hobbes ;  the 
second  by  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Locke. 
And  I  think  it  will  now  be  readily  acknowledged  by' 
every  competent  judge,  that  his  objections  to  all  these 
pretended  demonstrations  are  conclusive  and  unanswer- 
able. 

When  Mr.  Hume,  however,  attempts  to  show  that  the 
proposition  in  question  is  not  intuitively  certain,  his  argu- 
ment appears  to  me  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
logical  quibble.  Of  this  one  would  almost  imagine  that 
he  was  not  insensible  himself,  from  the  short  and  slight 
manner  in  which  he  hurries  over  the  discussion.  "  All 
certainty,"  he  observes,  "  arises  from  the  comparison  of 
ideas,  and  from  the  discovery  of  such  relations  as  are 
unalterable,  so  long  as  the  ideas  continue  the  same. 
These  relations  are  resemblance^  proportions  in  quantity 
and  number^  degrees  of  any  quality^  and  contrariety; 

•  lYeatise  of  Human  J^ature,  Vol.  I. 'p.  144. — Although  Mr.  Hume,  however, 
succeeded  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  calling  the  attention  of  philosophers 
to  this  discussion,  his  opinion  on  the  subject  does  not  possess  the  merit,  in  point  of 
originality,  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  it  either  by  himself  or  W  his  antago- 
nists. See  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in  proof  of  this,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  p.  542  et  seq,  fourth  edit,  and  also  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  same  work,  p.  656  et  seq.  second  edit.  Among  these,  I  re- 
quest the  attention  of  my  readers  more  particularly  to  a  passage  from  a  book  entitled. 
The  Procedure,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  the  Human  Understanding,  published  two 
years  before  the  Treatise  of  Human  JVature,  and  commonly  ascribed  to  Dr.  Browne, 
Bishop  of  Cork.  The  coincidence  is  truly  wonderful,  as  it  can  scarcely,  by  anj 
possibility,  be  supposed  that  this  book  was  ^vei  heard  of  by  Mr.  Hume. 
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none  of  which  are  implied  in  this  proposition,  whatever 
has  a  beginning  has  also  a  cause  of  existence.  That 
proposition,  therefore,  is  not  intuitively  certain.  At  least, 
any  one  who  would  assert  it  to  be  intuitively  certain, 
must  depy  these  to  be  the  only  infallible  relations,  and 
must  find  some  other  relation  of  that  kind  to  be  implied 
in  it,  which  it  will  be  then  time  enough  to  examine." 

Upon  this  passage,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  observe, 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  reasoning  hinges  on  two 
assumptions,  which  are  not  only  gratuitous,  bilt  false. 

1.  That  all  certainty  arises  from  the  comparison  of  ideas* 

2.  That  all  the  unalterable  relations  among  our  ideas  are 
comprehended  in  his  own  arbitrary  enumeration  ;  Resem- 
blance^ proportions  in  quantity  and  numbers,  degrees  of 
any  quality,  and  contrariety.  When  the  correctness  of 
these  two  premises  shall  be  fully  established,  it  will  be 
time  enough  (to  borrow  Mr.  Hume's  own  words)  to 
examine  the  justness  of  his  conclusion. 

From  this  last  reasoning,  however,  of  Mr.  Hume,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  he  was  aware  of  the  vulnerable 
point  against  which  his  adversaries  were  most  likely  to 
direct  their  attacks.  From  the  weakness,  too,  of  the 
intrenchments  which  he  has  here  thrown  up  for  his  own 
security,  he  seems  to  have  been  sensible,  that  it  was  not 
capable  of  a  long  or  vigorous  resistance.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  betrays  no  want  of  confidence  in  his  original 
position;  but  repeating  his  assertion,  that  "we  derive 
the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every  new 
production,  neither  from  demonstration  nor  from  in- 
tuition," he  boldly  concludes,  that  "  this  opinion  must 
necessarily  arise  from  observation  and  experience."  (Vol. 
I.  p.  147.)  Or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  himself;  "  All 
our  reasonings  concerning  causes  and  effects  are  derived 
from  nothing  but  custom  ;  and,  consequently,  belief  is 
more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogita- 
tive part  of  our  natures."     (^Ibid.  p.  321.) 

The  distinction  here  alluded  to  between  the  sensitive 
and  the  cogitative  parts  of  our  nature  (it  may  be  proper 
to  remind  my  readers)  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  worksr 
of  Cudworth  and  of  Kant.  By  the  former  it  was  avow- 
edly borrowed  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato.     To  the 
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latter,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  this  passage  in  Hume.  Without  disputing  its 
justness  or  its  importance,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express 
my  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  stating,  so  strongly  as  has 
frequently  been  done,  the  one  of  these  parts  of  our  na* 
ture  in  contrast  with  the  other.  Would  it  not  be  more 
philosophical,  as  well  as  more  pleasing,  to  contemplate 
the  beautiful  harmony  between  them  ;  and  the  gradual 
steps  by  which  the  mind  is  trained  by  the  intimations  of 
the  former,  for  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  the  latter  ? 
If,  for  example,  our  conviction  of  the  permanence  of  th0 
laws  of  nature  be  not  founded  on  any  process  of  reason* 
ing,  (a  proposition  which  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  es^ 
^blished  with  demonstrative  evidence,)  but  be  either  the 
result  of  an  instinctive  principle  of  belief,  or  of  the  asso* 
elation  of  ideas,  operating  at  a  period  when  the  light 
of  reason  has  not  yet  dawned,  what  can  be  more 
delightful  than  to  find  this  suggestion  of  our  sensitive 
Jirame*  verified  by  every  step  which  our  reason  after- 
wards makes  in  the  study  of  physical  science  ;  and  con* 
firmed  with  mathematical  accuracy  by  the  never-failing 
accordance  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  with  the 
previous  calculations  of  astronomers  !  Does  not  this 
afford  a  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  similar  to  what  it  ex- 
periences, when  we  consider  the  adaptation  of  the  instinct 
of  suction,  and  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  to  the 
physical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  ?  So  far  from 
encouraging  scepticism,  such  a  view  of  human  nature 
seems  peculiarly  calculated  to  silence  every  doubt  about 
the  veracity  of  our  faculties,  t 

*  Upon  either  of  these  suppositions,  Mr.  Hume  would,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
referred  our  anticipation  of  the  future  event  to  the  sensitive  part  of  our  ruUwe ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  one  supposition  would  have  answered  his  purpose  as  weft 
as  the  other. 

\  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Hume  to  remark,  that,  in  his  later  publications,  he  has 
himself  susc^sted  this  very  idea  as  the  best  solution  he  could  give  of  his  own  doubts. 
The  following  passage,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  6mincntly  philosophical  and  beau- 
Hfld,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  Kant's  disciples : 

**  Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-e?tab]ished  harmony  between,  the  course  of  nature 
and  the  succession  of  our  ideas ;  and  though  the  powers  and  forces  by  which  the 
former  is  governed  be  wholly  unknown  to  us,  yet  our  thoughts  and  conceptioof 
have  still,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  same  train  with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Cos* 
torn  is  that  principle  by  which  this  correspondence  has  been  effected  ;  so  necessaiy 
to  the  subsistence  of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of  our,  conduct  in  every  cir- 
cumstance and  occonence  of  human  life.    Had  not  the  presence  of  an  object 
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It  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  inquire  into  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Hume's  doctrines  on  this  subject.  The 
rashness  of  some  of  them  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  more  than  one  of  his  antagonists. 
I  wish  only  to  remark  the  important  step  which  he  made, 
in  exposing  the  futility  of  the  reasonings  by  which 
Hobbes,  Clarke,  and  Locke,  had  attempted  to  demon- 
strate the  metaphysical  axiom,  that  '^  every  thing  which 
begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause ; "  and  the  essential 
service  which  he  rendered  to  true  philosophy,  by  thus 
pointing  out  indirectly  to  his  successors,  the  only  solid 
ground  on  which  that  principle  is  to  be  defended.  It  is 
to  this  argument  of  Hume's,  according  to  Kant's  own 
acknowledgment,  that  we  owe  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason;  and  to  this  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  far 
more  luminous  refutations  of  scepticism  by  Mr.  Hume's 
own  countrymen. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Hume's  very  refined  discussions 
on  this  subject,  he  is  led  to  apply  them  to  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  the  mind, — our  belief  of  the 
continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  or,  in  other  words, 

instantly  excited  the  idea  of  those  objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  cor 
knowledge  must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  our  memory  and  senses; 
and  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  natonl 
powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoiding  of  evil.  Those  who  delight  in 
the  discovery  and  contemplation  of  final  causes f  have  here  ample  subject  to  employ 
their  wonder  and  admiration.  « 

"  I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  theory,  that,  as  this 
operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  infer  like  effects  from  like  causes,  and  vice 
eersd,  is  so  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallacious  deductions  of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in 
Its  operations,  appears  not  in  any  degree  during,  the  first  years  of  infancy ;  and  at  - 
best  is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable  to  error  and  mistake. 
It  is  tnoi-e  conformable  to  tlie  ordiitary  wisdom  of  xature  to  secure  so  neces- 
sary  an  act  of  the  mind  by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency  which  may  be 
infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at  the  first  appearance  of  life  and 
thought,  and  may  be  independent  of  all  the  labored  deductions  of  the  understanding* 
As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  without  giving  us  the  knowledge  of 
the  muscles  and  nerves  by  which  they  are  actuated,  50  has  she  implanted  in  us  an 
instinct  which  canies  forward  the  tlioughts  in  a  correspondent  course  to  that  which 
she  has  established  among  external  objects  ;  though  we  are  ignorant  of  those  pow- 
ers and  forces  on  which  this  regular  course  and  succession  of  objects  totally  depends. 
(See,  in  the  last  editions  of  Sir.  Hume's  Philosophical  Essays,  published  during 
his  own  lifetime,  the  two  sections  entitled  Sceptical  Doubts  concerning  the  Qp^^ 
tions  of  the  Understanding ;  and  Sceptioal  Solution  of  these  Doubts,  The  Utte 
of  the  latter  of  these  sections  has,  not  altogether  without  reason,  incurred  the  ridi- 
cule of  Dr.  Beattie,  who  translates  it,  Doubtful  Solution  of  Doubtful  Doubts.  Bat 
the  essay  contains  much  sound  and  important  matter,  and  throws  a  strong  li^^.  ^ 
some  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  Mr.  Hume  himself  had  started.  Sumcient 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  it  by  his  antagonists.) 
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our  belief  that  the  future  course  of  nature  will  resemble 
the  past.  And  here,  too,  (as  I  already  hinted,)  it  is  very 
generally  admitted,  that  he  has  succeeded  completely  in 
overturning  all  the  theories  which  profess  to  account  for 
this  belief  by  resolving  it  into  a  process  of  reasoning.* 
The  only  difference  which  seems  to  remain  among  phi" 
losophers,  is,  whether  it  can  be  explained,  as  Mr.  Hume 
imagined,  by  means  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  or, 
whether  it  must  be  considered  as  an  original  and  funda- 
mental law  of  the  human  understanding-; — ^a  question, 
undoubtedly  abundantly  curious,  as  a  problem  connected 
with  the  Theory  of  the  Mind;  but  to  which  more  prac^ 
tical  importance  has  sometimes  been  attached  than  I  con- 
ceive to  be  necessary.f 

*  The  incidental  reference  made,  by  way  of  illustration,  in  the  following  paisagey 
to  our  instinctive  conviction  of  tlie  permanency  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  encouraji^ 
me  to  hope,  that,  amon^  candid  and  intelligent  inquirers,  it  is  now  received  as  an 
acknowledged  fact  in  the  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind. 

*'  The  anxiety  men  have  in  all  ages  shown  to  obtain  a  fixed  standard  of  value,  and 
that  remarkable  agreement  of  nations,  dissimilar  in  all  other  customs,  in  the  use  of 
one  medium,  on  account  of  its  superior  fitness  for  that  purpose,  is  itself  a  convincing 
proof  how  essential  it  is  to  our  social  interests.  The  notion  of  its  permanency,  al- 
though it  be  conventional  and  arbitrary,  and  liable,  in  reality,  to  many  cauaes  of 
variation,  yet  had  gained  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  as  to  resemble,  in  its 
eflfects  on  their  conduct,  that  instinctive  eanvietion  of  the  permanency  of  the  lawB 
of  nature  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning.**  {A  Letter  to  the  Might 
Son.  R.  Peel,  M.  P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  one  of  his  Constituents. 
Second  edition,  p.  23.) 

t  The  difference  between  the  two  opi&ions  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  tfais* 
whether  our  expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  results  from  a 
•rindple  coeval  with  the  first  exercise  of  the  senses ;  or  whether  it  arises  gr^ually 
from  the  accommodation  of  the  order  of  our  thoughts  to  the  established  order  of 
phyncal  events.  *'  Nature,"  as  Mr.  Hume  himself  observes,  '*  tnay  certainly  pro- 
duce  whatever  can  arise  from  habit ;  nay,  habit  is  nothing  but  one  of  the  principles 
of  nature,  and  derives  all  its  force  from  that  origin."  {ireaiise  of  Human  Nofure^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  313.)  Whatever  ideas,  therefore,  and  whatever  principles  we  are  una- 
voidably led  to  acquire  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties  which  are  essential  to  our  preservation,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  human  nature,  no  less  than  those  which  are  implanted  in  the 
mind  at  its  first  formation.  Are  not  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  and  of  heaiinc 
as  much  parts  of  human  nature  as  the  original  perceptions  of  external  objects  whiS 
we  obtain  by  the  use  of  the  hand  ? 

The  passage  quoted  from  Mr.  Hume,  in  Note*2,  p.  401,  if  attentively  considered, 
will  be  found,  when  combined  with  these  remarks,  to  throw  a  strong  and  pleasing 
light  on  his  latest  views  with  respect  to  this  part  of  his  philosophy. 

In  denying  that  our  expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  is 
founded  on  reasoning,  as  well  as  in  asserting  our  ignorance  of  any  necessary  con- 
nexions among  physical  events,  Mr.  Hume  had  Men  completely  anticipated  by 
some  of  his  predecessors.  (See  the  references  mentioned  in  the  Note,  p.  899.)  . 
I  do  not,  however,  think  that,  before  his  time,  philosophers  were  at  all  aware  of  the 
alarming  consequences  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  seem  to  follow  from  this  part 
of  his  system.  Indeed,  these  consequences  would  never  have  been  apprehended, 
Itod  it  not  been  supposed  to  form  an  essential  link  in  his  argument  against  the  com- 
monly received  notion  of  Causation. 
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That  Mr.  Hume  himself  conceived  bis  refutation  of 
the  theories  which  profess  to  assign  a  reason  for  oar  faith 
in  the  permanence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  closely 
connected  with  his  sceptical  conclusions  concerning  cans-- 
atianj  is  quite  evident  from  the  general  strain  of  his 
argument;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising,  that  this 
refutation  should  have  been  looked  on  with  a  suspicious 
eye  by  his  antagonists.  Dr.  Reid  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  of  these  who  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  not  only 
that  it  is  strictly  and  incontrovertibly  logical,  but  that  it 
may  be  safely  admitted,  without  any  injury  to  the  doc* 
trines  which  it  was  brought  forward  to  subvert. 

Another  of  Mr.  Hume's  attacks  on  these  doctrines  was 
still  bolder  and  more  direct.  .  In  conducting  it  he  took 
his  vantage  ground  from  his  own  account  of  the  origin 
of  our  ideas.  In  this  way  he  was  led  to  expunge  from 
his  Philosophical  Vocabulary  every  word  of  which  the 
meaning  cannot  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  tin* 
pressian  from  which  the  corresponding  idea  was  originally 
copied.  Nor  was  he  startled  in  the  application  of  this 
rule  by  the  consideration,  that  it  would  force  him  to  con- 
demn, as  insignificant,  many  words  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  languages,  and  some  of  which  express  what  are 
commonly  regarded  as  the  most  important  objects  of  human 
knowledge.  Of  this  number  are  the  words  cause  and 
effect ;  at  least,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly 
understood  both  by  the  vulgar  and  by  philosophers. 
**  One  event,"  says  he,  "  follows  another,  but  we  never 
observe  any  tie  between  them.  They  seem  conjoinedy 
but  never  connected.  And  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
any  thing  which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  sense  or 
inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  conclusion  seems  to  be, 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  connexion  or  power  at  all ;  and 
that  these  words  are  absolutely  without  any  meanings 
when  employed  either  in  philosophical  reasonings  or  com- 
mon life."  (Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  II.  p.  79.  Ed.  of 
Lond.  1784.) 

When  this  doctrine  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
he  appears  to  have  been  very  strongly  impressed  with  its  re- 
pugnance to  the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind.  '*  I 
am  sensible,"  he  observes,  ^^  that  of  all  the  paradoxes  which 
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I  have  had,  or  shall  hereafter  have  occasiqn  to  advance  in 
the  course  of  this  treatise,  the  present  one  is  the  most 
violent."  {Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  VoL  I.  p.  291.) 
It  was  probably  owing  to  this  impression  that  he  did  aot 
fuHj  anfold  in  that  work  all  the  consequences  which,  in 
his  subsequent  pnblications,  he  deduced  from  the  same 
paradox ;  nor  did  he  even  apply  it  to  invalidate  the  aigu^ 
ment  which  infers  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  caase 
frpm  the  order  of  the  universe.  There  cannot,  however, 
be  a  doubt  that  he  was  aware,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  unavoidably  leads,  and 
which  are  indeed  too  obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  far 
less  acute  inquirer. 

In  a  private  letter  of  Mr.  Hume's  to  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,"^  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  circum- 
stances which  first  led  his  mind  into  this  train  of  sceptical 
speculation.  As  his  narrative  has  every  appearance  of 
the  most  perfect  truth  and  candor,  and  contains  several 
passages  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  very  generally  inter- 
esting to  my  readers,  I  shall  give  it  a  place,  together  with 
some  extracts  from  the  correspondence  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  in  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  Dissertation.  Every 
thing  connected  with  the  origin  and  composition  of  a 
work  which  has  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  di^ 
rection  which  metaphysical  pursuits  have  since  taken,  both 
in  Scotland  t  and  in  Germany,  will  be  allowed  to  form 
an  important  article  of  philosophical  history ;  and  this 
history  I  need  not  offer  any  apology  for  choosing  to  com- 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Bart,  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Minto.  The  oiigiDalft 
of  the  letters  to  which  I  refer  are  in  Lord  Minto*8  possession. 

J'  A  foreiffn  writer  of  great  name  (M.  Frederic  Schlegel),  seems  to  think  that  the 
aence  of  Mr.  Hume*s  Treatise  of  Human  JVature  on  the  Philosophy  of  England 
has  been  still  more  extensive  than  I  had  conceived  it  to  be.  His  opinion  on  thia 
point  I  transcribe  as  a  sort  of  literary  curiosity. 

"  Since  the  time  of  Hume,  nothing  more  has  been  attempted  in  England,  than  to 
erect  all  sorts  of  bulwarks  against  tlie  practical  influence  of  his  destructive  scepti* 
dsm ;  and  to  maintain,  by  various  substitutes  and  aids,  the  pile  of  moral  principlo 
imcorrupted  and  entire.  J^ot  only  with  Adam  Smith,  but  with  all  their  late  phi* 
losophers,  neitional  welfare  is  ike  ruling  and  central  principle  of  thought  /—a 
principle  excellent  and  praiseworthy  in  its  due  situation^  but  quite  unfitted  for 
being  the  centre  and  oracle  of  cUl  knowledge  and  science"  From  the  conne^don 
in  mich  this  last  sentence  stands  with  the  context,  would  not  one  imagine  that  the 
writer  conceived  the  Wealth  of  J\rations  to  be  a  new  moral  or  meUgthysical  sys- 
tem,  devised  by  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  Mr.  Hume's  soeptidsm  ? 

I  have  read  this  translation  of  Mr.  Schlegel's  lectures  with  much  curiosity  and 
interest,  and  flatter  myself  that  we  shall  soon  have  English  versioiis  of  the  works  of 
Kant,  and  of  other  German  authors,  from  the  pens  of  their  EngiiBh  disdples.    little 
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municate  to  the  public  rather  in  Mr.  Hume's  words  than 
in  my  own.* 

From  the  reply  to  this  letter  by  Mr.  Hume's  very  in- 
genious and  accomplished  correspondent,  we  learn  that 
he  had  drawn  from  Mr.  Hume's  metaphysical  discussions, 
the  only  sound  and  philosophical  inference :  that  the 
lameness  of  the  proofs  offered  by  Descartes  and  his  suc- 
cessors, of  some  fundamental  truths  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  mankind,  proceeded,  not  from  any  defect  in 
the  evidence  of  these  truths,  but  on  the  contrary,  from 
their  being  self-evident^  and  consequently  unsusceptible 
of  demonstration.  We  learn,  farther,  that  the  same  con- 
clusion had  been  adopted,  at  this  early  period,  by  another 
of  Mr.  Hume's  friends,  Mr.  Henry  Home,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Lord  Karnes,  was  afterwards  so  well  known 
in  the  learned  world.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  subsequent  publications  of  this  distinguished  and  most 
respectable  author  will  immediately  recognise,  in  the  ac- 
,  count  here  given  of  the  impression  left  on  his  mind  by 
Mr.  Hume's  scepticism,  the  rudiments  of  a  peculiar  logic, 
which  runs  more  or  less  through  all  his  later  works ;  and 
which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  has,  in  various  in- 
stances, carried  to  an  unphilosophical  extreme.f 

The  light  in  which  Mr.  Hume's  scepticism  appears 
from  these  extracts  to  have  struck  his  friends.  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  and  Lord  Kames,  was  very  nearly  the  same  with 

more,  I  am  fuUy  persuaded,  is  necessary  in  this  country,  to  bring  down  the  philoto* 
phy  of  Germany  to  its  proper  level. 


In  treating  of  literary  and  historical  subjects,  Mr.  Schlegel  seems  to  be  more  in 
his  element,  than  when  he  ventures  to  pronounce  on  philosophical  questions.  But 
even  in  cases  of  the  former  description,  some  of  his  dashing  judgments  on  English 
writers  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  haste,  caprice,  or  prejudice.  "  The  Enelish 
themselves,"  we  are  told,  "  are  now  pretty  well  convinced,  Uiat  Robertson  is  a 
careless,  superficial,  and  blundering  historian  ;  although  they  study  his  works,  and 
are  right  in  doing  so,  as  models  of  pure  composition,  extremely  deserving  of  attention 
during  the  present  declining  state  of  English  style.  .....  With  all  the  abun- 
dance of  his  Italian  elegance,  what  is  the  overloaded  and  affected  Roscoe  when  com- 
pared with  Gibbon  ?  Coxe,  although  master  of  a  good  and  classical  style,  resembles 
Robertson  in  no  respect  so  much  as  in  the  superficialness  of  his  researches ;  and  ihe 
statesman  Fox  has  nothing  in  common  with  Hume  but  the  bigotry  of  his  party  zeal.'* 
Such  criticisms  may  perhaps  be  applauded  by  a  German  auditory,  but  in  this  country 
they  can  injure  the  reputation  of  none  but  their  author. 

•  See  Note  (Ww.) 

t  I  allude  particularly  to  the  unnecessary  multiplication,  in  his  philosophical  ar< 
guments,  of  internal  senses  and  of  instinctive  principles. 
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that  in  which  it  was  afterwards  viewed  by  Reid,  Oswald, 
and  Beattie,  all  of  whom  have  manifestly  aimed,  with 
greater  or  less  precision,  at  the  same  logical  doctrine 
which  I  have  just  alluded  to.  This,  too,  was  the  very 
ground  on  which  Father  Buffier  had  (©ven  before  thie 
publication  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature)  made  his 
stand  against  similar  theories,  built  by  his  predecessors 
on  the  Cartesian  principles.  The  coincidence  between 
his  train  of  thinking,  and  that  into  which  our  Scottish 
metaphysicians  soon  after  fell,  is  so  Very  remarkable,  that  it 
has  been  considered  by  many  as  amounting  to  a  proof  that 
the  plan  of  their  works  was,  in  some  measure,. suggested 
by  his ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  probable,  that  the  argument 
which  tuns,  in  common,  through  the  speculations  of  all  of 
them,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  state  of  metaphysical 
science  when  they  engaged  in  their  philosophical  inquiries.* 

The  answer  which  Mr.  Hume  made  to  this  argument, 
when  it  was  first  proposed  to  him  in  the  easy  intercourse 
of  private  correspondence,  seems  to  me  an  object  of  so 
much  curiosity,  as  to  justify  me  for  bringing  it  under  the 
eye  of  my  readers  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  fore* 
going  details.  Opinions  thus  communicated  in  the  con- 
fidence of  friendly  discussion,  possess  a  value  which  sel- 
dom belongs  to  propositions  hazarded  in  those  public 
controversies  where  the  love  of  victory  is  apt  to  mingle, 
more  or  less,  in  the  most  candid  minds,  with  the  love  of 
truth. 

"  Your  notion  of  correcting  subtilty  by  sentiment  is  cer- 

*  Voltaire,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  illustrious  writers  who  adorned  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  is  one  of  the  very  few  French  authors  who  have  spoken  of  Buffier  with 
due  respect :  "  U  y  a  dans  ses  traitds  de  m^taphysique  des  morceaux  que  Locke 
n'aurait  pas  d^savou^s,  et  c*est  le  seul  Je  suite  qui  ait  mis|une  philosophie  raisonnable 
dans  ses  ouvrages."  Another  French  philosopher,  too,  of  a  very  different  school, 
and  certainly  not  disposed  to  overrate  the  talents  of  Buffier,  has,  in  a  work  published 
as  lately  as  1805,  candidly  acknowledged  the  lights  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  labors  of  his  predecessor,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  them  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  studies.  Condillac,  he  also  observes,  might  have  profited  greatly  by 
the  same  lights,  if  he  had  availed  himself  of  their  guidance,  in  his  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  human  understanding.  "  Du  moins  est  il  certain  que  pour  ma  part,  je  suib 
fort  fach^  dp  ne  connoitre  que  depuis  peu  dc  temps  ces  opinions  du  Pere  Buffier ; 
*  si  je  les  avals  vues  plutot  ^nonc^es  quelque  part,  elles  m*auraient  ^pargn^  beaucoup 
de  peines  et  d'h^sitations." — **  Je  regrette  beaucoup  que  Condillac*  dans  ses  pro* 
fondes  et  sagaces  meditations  sur  rintelligcnce  humaine,  n'ait  pas  fait  plus  d'atten- 
tion  aux  id^es  du  P^re  Buffier,"  &c.  &x:,—EMmen8  d^ Ideologic,  par  M.  Destatt- 
Tnicy,  Tom.  III.  pp.  136,  137.  (See  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  Vol.  U.  pp.  88, 89, 2d  edit.) 
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tainly  very  just  with  regard  to  morals,  which  depend 
upon  sentiment :  And  in  politics  and  natural  philosophy, 
whatever  conclusion  is  contrary  to  certain  matters  of  fact, 
must  certainly  be  wrong,  and  there  must  some  error  lie 
somewhere  in  the  argument,  whether  we  be  able  to  show 
it  or  not.  But  in  metaphysics  or  theology,  I  cannot  see 
bow  either  of  these  plain  and  obvious  standards  of  truth 
can  have  place.  Nothing  there  can  correct  bad  reasoning 
but  good  reasoning ;  and  sophistry  must  be  opposed  by 
syllogism.*  About  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,t  I  observe 
«i  principle  like  that  which  you  advance  prevailed  very 
much  in  France,  amongst  some  philosophers  and  beaux 
espriis.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this :  The  famous  M. 
Nicole  of  the  Port  Royal,  in  his  Perpetuite  de  la  Foij 
pushed  the  Protestants  very  hard  upon  the  impossibility 
of  the  people's  reaching  a  conviction  of  their  religion  by 
the  way  of  private  judgment,  which  required  so  many 
disquisitions,  reasons,  researches,  erudition,  impartiality, 
and  penetration,  as  not  one  of  a  hundred,  even  among 
men  of  education,  is  capable  of.  M.  Claude  and  the 
Protestants  answered  him,  not  by  solving  his  difficulties 
(which  seems  impossible),  but  by  retorting  them  (whibh 
is  very  easy.)  They  showed,  that  to  reach  the  way  of 
authority  which  the  Catholics  insist  on,  as  long  a  train 
of  acute  reasoning,  and  as  great  erudition  was  requisite, 
as  would  be  sufficient  for  a  Protestant.  We  must  first 
prove  all  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  the  foundation  of 
morals,  the  divine  authority  of  the  scripture,  the  defer- 
ence which  it  commands  to  the  church,  the  tradition,  of 
the  church,  &c.  &c.  The  comparison  of  these  contro- 
versial writings  begat  an  idea  in  some,  that  it  was  neither 
by  reasoning  nor  authority  we  learn  our  religion,  but  by 
sentiment;  and  this  was  certainly  a  very  convenient 
way,  and  what  a  philosopher  would  be  very  well  pleased 
to  comply  with,  if  he  could  distinguish  sentiment  from 
education.      But,   to  all  appearance,  the  sentiment  of 

*  May  not  sophistry  be  also  opposed,  by  appoaline  to  the  fundcanenUil  lawi  tjf 
hoMMXi  htlirfi  ^<^>  ^  some  cases,  by  appealing  to^oc^  for  which  we  have  the  ey* 
idence  of  our  own  consciousness  ?  The  wora  ieaiimenX  does  not  express,  wiUi 
•uffident  precision,  the  test  which  Kr,  Hume's  coirespondent  had  maoifestlj  in 
▼iew. 

t  Hub  letter  ii  dated  1761. 
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Stockholm,  Geneva,  Rome,  ancient  and  modern,  Athens, 
and  Memphis,  have  the  same  characters  ;  and  no  thinking 
man  can  implicitly  as$ent  to  any  of  them,  but  from  the 
general  principle,  that,  as  the  truth  on  these  subjects  is 
beyond  human  capacity,  and  tha^,  as  for  one's  own  ease^ 
he  must  adopt  some  tenets,  there  is  more  satisfaction  and 
convenience  in  holding  to  the  catechism  we  have  been 
first  taught.  Now,  this  I  have  nothing  to  say  against. 
I  would  only  observe,  that  such  a  conduct  is  founded  on 
the  most  universal  and  determined  scepticism.  For  more 
curiosity  and  research  give  a  direct  opposite  turn  from 
the  same  principles." 

On  this  careless  effusion  of  Mr.  Hume's  pen,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  offer  any  critical  strictures.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  considered  as  improper  to  hint,  that 
there  is  a  wide  and  essential  difference  between  those 
articles  of  faith,  which  formed  the  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween Nicole  and  Claude,  and  those  laws  of  beliefs  of 
Mrhich  it  is  the  great  object  of^  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  to  undermine  the  authority.  The  reply  of  Mr. 
Hume,  therefore,  is  evasive,  and  although  strongly  mark- 
ed with  the  writer's  ingenuity,  does  not  bear  upon  the 
point  in  question. 

As  to  the  distinction  alleged  by  Mr.  Hume  between 
the  criteria  of  truth  in  natural  philosophy  and  in  meta- 
physics, I  trust  it  will  now  be  pretty  generally  granted, 
that,  however  well  founded  it  may  be  when  confined  to 
the  metaphysics  of  the  schoolmen,  it  will  by  no  means 
hold  when  extended  to  the  inductive  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  In  this  last  scienge,  no  less  than  in  natural 
philosophy,  Mr.  Hume's  logical  maxim  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  ^^  whatever  conclusion  is 
contrary  to  matter  of  fact  must  be  wrong,  and  there  must 
some  error  lie  somewhere  in  the  argument,  whether  we 
be  able  to  show  it  or  not." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Mr- 
Hume's  literary  life,  and  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  search  of  truth,  that, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture j  he  discovered  a  strong  anxiety  to  submit  it  to  the 
examination  of  the  celebrated  Dr«  Butler,  author  of  the 

VOL.  VI.  62 
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Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature.  For  this  purpose  he 
applied  to  Mr.  Heory  Home,  between  whom  aod  Dr. 
Butler,  some  friendly  letters  appear  to  have  passed  before 
this  period.  ^^  Your  thoughts  and  mine/'  says  Mr.  Hume 
to  his  correspondent, ''  agree  with  respect  to  Dr.  Butler, 
and  1  would  be  glad  to  be  introduced .  to  him.  I  am  at 
present  castrating  my  work,  that  is,  cutting  off  its  nobler 
parts ;  that  is,  endeavouring  it  shall  give  as  little  offence 
as  possible,  before  which  I  could  not  pretend  to  put  it 
into  the  doctor's  hands."  ^  In  another  letter,  he  ac- 
knowledges Mr.  Home's  kindness  in  recommending  him 
to  Dr.  Butler's  notice.  "  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
any  formal  compliments  or  thanks,  which  would  be  but 
an  ill  return  for  the  kindness  you  have  done  mq  in  writ- 
ing in  my  behalf,  to  one  you  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
as  Dr.  Butler ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  stretching  the  truth  in 
favcH*  of  a  friend.  I  have  called  on  the  doctor,  with  a 
design  of  delivering  yoqr  letter,  but  find  he  is  at  present 
in  the  country.  lama  little  anxious  to  have  the  doctor's 
opinion.  My  own  I  dare  not  trust  to ;  both  because  it 
concerns  myself,  and  because  it  is  so  variable,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  fix  it.  Sometimes  it  elevates  me  above  the 
clouds ;  at  other  times  it  depresses  me  with  doubts  and 
fears ;  so  that,  whatever  be  my  success,  I  cannot  be  en- 
tirely disappointed." 

Whether  Mr.  Hume  ever  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  a 
personal  interview  with  Dr.  Butler,  I  have  not  heard. 
From  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Home,  dated  London,  1739, 
we  learn,  that  if  any  intercourse  took  place  between 
them,  it  must  have  been  after  the  publication  of  the  Trea- 
tide  of  Human  Nature.  <'  I  have  sent  the  bishop  of  Bris- 
tol a  copy  ;  but  could  not  wait  upon  him  with  your  letter 
after  he  had  arrived  at  that  dignity.  At  least,  1  thought 
it  would  be  to  no  purpose  after  I  began  the  printing."  t 
In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  written 
in  1742,  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  favorable 
opinion  which  he  understood  Dr.  Butler  had  formed  of 

•  For  the  rest  of  the  letter.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and   Writings  of  lardr 
Kamss^  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  Vol.  I.  p.  84  ti  seq. 
t  Memoira  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lord  Kame%  Vol.  I«  p.  92. 
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his  volume  of  Essays,  then  recently  published,  and  augurs 
well  from  this  circumstance  of  the  success  of  his  book. 
"  I  am  told  that  Dr.  Butler  has  every  where  recommend- 
ed them,  so  that  I  hope  they  will  have  some  success."  * 
These  particulars,  trifling  as  they  may  appear  to  some, 
seemed  to  me,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  not  unworthy 
of  notice  in  this  sketch.  Independently  of  the  pleasing 
record  they  afford  of  the  mutual  respect  entertained  by 
the  eminent  men  to  whom  they  relate,  for  each  other^s 
philosophical  talents,  they  have  a  closer  connexion  with 
the  history  of  metaphysical  and  moral  inquiry  in  this  isl- 
and,  than  might  be  suspected  by  those  who  have  not  a 
very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  both. 
Dr.  Butler  was,  I  think,  the  first  of  Mr.  Locke's  succes- 
sors who  clearly  perceived  the  dangerous  consequences 
likely  to  be  deduced  from  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  literally  interpreted ;  and  although  he  has  touched 
on  this  subject  but  once,  and  that  with  his  usual  brevity, 
he  has  yet  said  enough  to  show,  that  his  opinion  with 
respect  to  it  was  the  same  with  that  formerly  contended 
for  by  Cudworth,  in  opposition  to  Gassendi  and  Hobbes, 
and  which  has  since  been  revived  in  different  forms  by 
the  ablest  of  Mr.  Hume's  antagonists.f  With  these 
views,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  he  was  not 
displeased  to  see  the  consequences  of  Locke's  doctrine  so 
very  logically  and  forcibly  pushed  to  their  utmost  limits, 
as  the  most  effectual  means  of  rousing  the  attention  of 
the  learned  to  a  re-examination  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. That  he  was  perfectly  aware,  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Hume's  work,  of  the  encouragement  given  to 
scepticism  by  the  logical  maxims  then  in  vogue,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  short  Essay  on 
Personal  Identity.  Had  it  been  published  a  few  years 
later,  nobody  would  have  doubted,  that  it  had  been  di- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writitigs  of  Lord  Kames,  Vol.  I.  p.  404.  Hie  E»»ay9 
here  referred  to  were  the  first  part  of  the  Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Literanr,  pub- 
lished in  1742.  The  elegant  author  of  these  memoirs  has  inadvertently  conrounded 
this  volume  with  the  second  part  of  that  work,  containing  the  PoliHed  DiscounUf 
(properly  so  called,)  which  did  not  appear  till  ten  years  afterwards. 

t  See  the  short  Essay  on  Personal  Identity,  at  the  end  of  Butler's  Analogy  ; 
and  compare  the  second  paragraph  with  the  remarks  on  this  part  of  Locke's  Essay 
hy  Dr.  Price.  {RevievD  of  the  Principal  (iaestian$  and  JHfficuUies  relating  to  Mrnr* 
oil,  pp.  49;  60, 8d  £d.  Lond.  1787.) 
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lectly  pointed  at  the  general  strain  and  spirit  of  Mr. 
Hume's  philosophy. 

^^  But  though  we  are  thus  certain,  that  we  are  the  same 
agents  or  living  beings  noWj  which  we  were  as  far  back 
as  our  remembrance  reaches ;  yet  it  is  asked,  Whether 
we  may  not  possibly  be  deceived  in  it  ?  And  this  question 
may  be  asked  at  the  end  of  any  demonstration  whatever, 
because  it  is  a  question  concerning  the  truth  of  perception 
by  memory.  And  he  who  can  doubt,  whether  perception 
by  memory  can  in  this  case  be  depended  on,  may  doubt 
also  whether  perception  by  deduction  and  reasoning, 
which  also  includes  memory,  or  indeed  whether  intuitive 
perception  can.  Here  then  we  can  go  no  farther.  For 
It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  those  per- 
ceptions whose  truth  we  can  no  otherwise  prove  than  by 
other  perceptions  of  exactly  the  same  kind  with  them, 
and  wnich  there  is  just  the  same  ground  to  suspect ;  or 
to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  faculties,  which  can 
no  otherwise  be  proved,  than  by  the  use  or  means  of 
those  very  suspected  faculties  themselves."  * 

It  is,  however,  less  as  a  speculative  metaphysician,  than 
as  a  philosophical  inquirer  into  the  principles  of  morals, 
that  I  have  been  induced  to  associate  the  name  of  Butler 
with  that  of  Hume.  And,  on  this  account,  it  may  be 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  delay  what  I 
have  now  said  of  him  till  I  come  to  trace  the  progress  of 
Ethical  Science  during  the  eighteenth  century.  To  my- 
self it  seemed  more  natural  and  interesting  to  connect 
this  historical  or  rather  biographical  digression,  with  the 
earliest  notice  I  was  to  take  of  Mr.  Hume  as  an  author. 
The  numerous  and  important  hints  on  metaphysical  ques- 
tions which  are  scattered  over  Butler's  works,  are  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  account- for  the  space  Lhave  .allot- 
ed  to  him  among  Locke's  successors ;  if,  indeed,  any  apol- 

*  I  must  not,  however,  be  undentood  as  giving  unqotlified  praise  to  this  Essay. 
It  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  old  scholastic  jargon,  and  contains  some  reasoning 
which,  I  may  confidently  assert,  the  author  would  not  have  employed,  had  It  been 
written  fifty  years  later.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  paragraph  beginning 
with  these  words,  *\  Tfnrdlff,  Every  person  is  conscious,**  &c.  will  immediately  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  this  remark.  I  mention  it  as  a  proof  of  the  change  to  the  better, 
which  has  taken  place  since  Butler's  time,  in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  writing  on 
Metaphysical  questions. 
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ogy  for  this  be  necessary,  after  what  I  have  already  men-* 
tioned,  of  Mr.  Hume's  ambition  to  submit  to  his  judgment 
the  first  fruits  of  his  metaphysical  studies. 

The  remarks  hitherto  made  on  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  are  confined  entirely  to  the  first  volume.  The 
speculations  contained  in  the  two  others,  on  Morals,  on 
the  Nature  and  Foundations  of  Government,  and  on  some 
other  topics  connected  with  political/  philosophy,  will  fall 
under  our  review  afterwards. 

Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  (published 
in  1664)  was  the  first  direct  attack  which  appeared  in 
Scotland  upon  the  sceptical  conclusions  of  Mr.  Hume's 
philosophy.  For  my  own  opinion  of  this  work  I  must 
refer  to  one  of  my  former  publications.*  It  is  enough  to 
remark  here,  that  its  great  object  is  to  refute  the  Ideal 
Theory  which  was  then  in  complete  possession  of  the 
schools,  and  upon  which  Dr.  Reid  conceived  that  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
Berkeley's  reasonings  against  the  existence  of  matter, 
was  founded.  According  to  this  theory  we  are  taught, 
that  '^  nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  mind  which 
perceives  it ;  that  we  do  not  really  perceive  things  that 
are  external,  but  only  certain  images  and  pictures  of 
them  imprinted  upon  the  mind,  which  are  called  impres-^ 
sions  and  ideas." — "  This  doctrine,"  says  Dr.  Reid  on 
another  occasion,  "  I  once  believed  so  firmly,  as  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  along  with  it ;  titt 
finding  other  consequences  to  follow  from  it,  which  gave 
me  more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of  a  material  world,  it 
came  into  my  mind,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put 
the  question.  What  evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that 
all  the  objects  of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own 
mind  ?  From  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  been  can- 
didly and  impartially,  as  I  think,  seeking  for  the  evidence 
of  this  principle ;  but  can  find  none,  excepting  the  au- 
thority of  philosophers." 

On  the  refutation  of  the  ideal  theory,  contained  in  this 
and  his  other  works,  Dr.  Reid  himself  was  disposed  to 
rest  his  chief  merit  as  an  author.     "  The  merit,"  says  he 

*  See  BiograpUeal  Memoirs^  in  Vol.  VII* 
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in  a  letter  to  Dr.  James  Gregory,  "of  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  my  Philosophy^  lies,  I  think,  chiefly  in 
having  called  in  question  the  common  theory  of  ideas 
or  images  of  things  in  the  mind  being  the  only  objects 
of  thought ;  a  theory  founded  on  natural  prejudicjBS,  and 
so  universally  received  as  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
structure  of  language.  Yet  were  I  to  give  you  a  detail 
of  what  led  me  to  call  in  question  this  theory,  after  I  had 
long  held  it  as  self-evident  and  unquestionable,  you  would 
think,  as  I  do,  that  there  was  much  of  chance  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  discovery  was  the  birth  of  time,  not  of  genius ; 
and  Berkeley  and  Hume  did  more  to  bring  it  to  light 
than  the  man  that  hit  upon  it.  I  think  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  that  can  be  called  mine  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with  ease  from  the  de- 
tection of  this  prejudice. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  beg  of  you,  most  earnestly,  to 
make  no  contrast  in  my  favor  to  the  disparagement  of  my 
predecessors  in  the  same  pursuits.  I  can  truly  say  of 
them,  and  shall  always  avow,  what  you  are  pleased  to 
say  of  me,  that,  but  for  the  assistance  I  have  received 
from  their  writings,  I  never  could  have  wrote  or  thought 
what  I  have  done."  * 


*  An  ingenious  and  profound  writer,  who,  though  intimately  connected  widi  Mr. 
Hume  in  habits  of  friendship,  was  not  blind  to  the  vulnerable  parts  of  his  Metaphys- 
ical System,  has  bestowed,  in  the  latest  of  his  publications,  the  following  encomium 
on  Dr.  Reid*s  Philosophical  Works, 

"  The  author  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Mind,  and  of  subsequent  Essays  on  the 
Intellectiial  and  Active  Powers  of  Man,h?LS  great  merit  in  the  effect  to  which  he 
has  pursued  this  history.  But  considering  the  point  at  which  the  sciences  stood 
when  he  began  his  inquiries,  he  has,  perhaps  no  less  merit  in  having  removed  the 
mist  of  hypothesis  and  metaphor,  with  which  the  subject  was  enveloped ;  and,  in 
having  taught  us  to  state  the  facts  of  which  we  are  conscious,  not  in  figurative  lan- 
guage, but  in  the  terms  which  are  proper  to  the  subject.  In  this  ifwul  be  our  ad- 
vantage to  follow  him ;  the  more  that,  in  former  theories,  so  much  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  introduction  of  ideas  or  images  as  the  elements  of  knowledge,  that 
the  belief  of  any  external  existence  or  prototype  has  been  lefl  to  be  inferred  from 
the  mere  idea  or  image ;  and  this  inference,  indeed,  is  so  little  founded,  that  many 
who  have  come  to  examine  its  evidence  have  thought  themselves  warranted  to  deny 
it  altogether.  And  hence  the  scepticism  of  ingenious  men,  who,  not  seeing  a  prop- 
er access  to  knowledge  through  the  medium  oF  ideas,  without  considering  whether 
the  road  they  had  been  directed  to  take  was  the  true  or  a  false  one,  denied  th^  pos- 
nbility  of  arriving  at  the  end.*'  {Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  by  Dr. 
Adam  Ferguson,  Vol.  I.  pp.  76,  76.) 

The  work  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  contains  various  important  observa- 
tions connected  with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  but  as  the  taste  of  the 
author  led  him  ipuch  more  strongly  to  moral  and  political  speculations,  than  to 
researches  concerning  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
reserve  any  remarks  wMch  I  have  to  offer  on  his  philoeopMcal  meiita  for  the  hit 
part  of  this  Discoune. 
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When  I  reflect  on  the  stress  thus  laid  by  Dr.  Reid  on 
this  part  of  his  writings,  and  his  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  same  argument  whenever  his  subject  affords  him  an 
opportunity  of  forcing  it  upon  the  attention  of  his  read- 
ers, I  cannot  help  expressing  my  wonder,  that  Kant  and 
other  German  philosophers,  who  appear  to  have  so  care- 
fully studied  those  passages  in  Beid,  which  relate  to 
Hume's  Theory  of  Causation^  should  have  overlooked 
entirely  what  he  himself  considered  as  the  most  original 
and  important  of  all  his  discussions ;  more  especially  as 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  has  been  long  admitted, 
by  the  best  judges  in  this  island,  as  one  of  the  few  pro- 
positions in  metaphysical  science  completely  established 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  Even  those  who  affect 
to  speak  the  most  lightly  of  Dr.  Reid's  contributions  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  have  found  nothing 
to  object  to  his  reasonings  against  the  ideal  theory,  but 
that  the  absurdities  involved  in  it  are  too  glaring  to  re- 
quire a  serious  examination.^  Had  these  reasonings 
been  considered  in  the  same  light  in  Germany,  it  is  quite 

*  I  allude  here  more  particulaTly  to  Dr.  Priestley,  who,  in  a  work  published  in 
1774,  alleged,  that  when  philosophers  called  ideas  the  images  of  external  thinjsfs, 
diey  are  only  to  be  understood  as  speaking  figuratively ;  and  that  Dr.  Reid  has 
gravely  argued  a^^nst  this  metaphorical  language,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  convey  a 
uieory  of  perception.  The  same  remark  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  since 
Priestley's  time,  by  various  writers.  I  have  nothing  to  add  in  reply  to  it  to  what  I 
long  ago  stated  in  my  Philosophical  Essays^  (see  Note  H.  at  the  end  of  that  work,) 
but  the  following  short  quotation  from  Mr.  Hume  : — 

"  It  seems  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this  blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  na- 
ture, they  always  suppose  the  very  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the 
external  objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion,  that  the  one  are  nothing  but  rtpre- 

sentaHons  of  the  other But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 

soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever 
be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the 
inlets  through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any 
immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table  which  we  see 
seems  to  diminish  as  we  remove  farther  from  it ;  but  the  real  table,  which  exists 
independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration.  It  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image 
which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason.*'  {Essay 
on  the  Academical  Philosophy,) 

Is  not  this  analogical  theory  of  perception  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  of 
Berkeley's  reasonings  against  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  and  of  Hume's 
scepticism  on  the  same  subject,  are  founded  ? 

The  same  analog^'  still  continues  to  be  sanctioned  by  some  English  philosophers 
of  no  small  note.  Long  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry^  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  quoted  with  approbation  the  following  words  of  J.  C.  Scaliger :  "  Sicut  in 
speculo  ea  quae  videntur  non  sunt,  sed  eorum  species  :  ita  qusB  intelligimus,  ea  sunt 
re  ipsa  extra  nos,  eorumque  species  in  nobis.    Est  emim  quasi  rerum  speou- 

I«UM    INTEJ^LECTUS   NOSTER ;    GUI,  2<ri8I    PER    8ENSUM   REPRE8ENTENTUR    RK8, 

HiHiL  sciT  IPSE." — (J.  C.  Scaliger.  de  Causis,  L.  L.  cap.  Ixvi.)  Diversions  qf 
Purley^  Vol.  I.  p.  85, 2d  Edition. 
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impossible  that  the  aoalogical  language  of  Leibnitz,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  soul  as  a  living  mirror  of  the  uni- 
verse^ could  have  been  again  revived ;  a  mode  of  speaking 
liable  to  every  objection  which  Reid  has  urged  against  the 
ideal  theory.  Such,  however,  it  would  appear,  is  the  fact. 
The  word  Representation  (Vorstellung)  is  now  the  Ger- 
man substitute  for  Idea ;  nay,  one  of  the  most  able  works 
which  Germany  has  produced  since  the  commencement  of 
its  new  philosophical  era,  is  entitled  Nova  Theoria  Facul- 
tatis  RepresentativcB  Humarue.  In  the  same  work,  the 
author  has  prefixed,  as  a  motto  to  the  second  book,  in 
which  he  treats  of  "  the  Representative  Faculty  in  gen- 
eral," the  following  sentence  from  Locke,  which  he  seems 
to  have  thought  himself  entitled  to  assume  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple :  ^^  Since  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reason* 
ings,  hath  no  other  immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas^ 
(representations,)  which  it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate, 
it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only  conversant  about 
them." — (Locke's  Essay,  B.  IV.  ch.  1.)  In  a  country 
where  this  metaphysical  jargon  still  passes  current  among 
writers  of  eminence,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  any  solid 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  inductive  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  A  similar  remark  may  be  extended  to 
another  country,  where  the  title  of  Ideologie  (a  word 
which  takes  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  which 
it  was  Reid's  great  aim  to  explode)  has  been  lately  given 
to  the  very  science  in  which  the  theory  of  Ideas  has  been 
so  clearly  shown  to  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  most  fruit- 
ful source  of  error  and  absurdity.* 

Of  the  other  works  by  Scottish  metaphysicians,  which 
appeared  soon  after  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  I 
have  not  left  myself  room  to  speak.  I  know  of  none  of 
them  from  which  something  important  may  not  be  learn- 
ed ;  while  several  of  them  (particularly  those  of  Dr. 

*  In  censuring  these  metaphorical  tenns,  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  learned 
writers  who  have  employed  them  have  heen  all  milled  by  the  theoretical  opinions 
involved  in  their  language.  Reinhold  has  been  more  particularly  careful  in  guard* 
ing  against  such  a  misapprehension.  But  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  the 
previuence  of  such  a  phraseology  must  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  attention  from 
a  just  view  of  the  mental  phenomena,  and  to  infuse  into  the  mind  of  the  young  in- 
4]uirer  veiy  (alse  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  tibese  phenomena  ought  to  b« 
studied. 
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Campbell)  have  struck  out  many  new  and  interesting 
views.  To  one  encomium  all  of  them  are  well  entitled, 
that  of  aiming  steadily  at  the  advancement  of  useful 
knowledge  and  of  human  happiness.  But  the  principles 
on  which  they  have  proceeded  have  so  close  an  affinity 
to  those  of  Dr.  Reid,  that  I  could  not,  without  repeating 
over  what  I,  have  already  said,  enter  into  any  explanation 
concerning  their  characteristical  doctrines. 

On  comparing  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Hume^s  scep- 
ticism encountered  from  his  own  countrymen,  with  the 
account  formerly  given  of  the  attempts  of  some  German 
philosophers  to  refute  his  Theory  of  Causation^  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  coincidence  between 
the  leading  views  of  his  most  eminent  antagonists.  This 
coincidence  one  would  have  been  disposed  to  consider  as 
purely  accidental,  if  Kant,  by  his  petulant  sneers  at  Reid, 
Beattie,  and  Oswald,  had  not  expressly  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  their  writings.  As 
for  the  great  discovery,  which  he  seems  to  claim  as  his 
own,— 'that  the  ideas  of  Cause  and  Effect,  as  well  as 
many  others,  are  derived  from  the  pure  understanding 
without  any  aid  from  experience,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  repetition,  in  very  nearly  the  same  terms,  of  what  was 
advanced  a  century  before  by  Cudworth,  in  reply  to 
Hobbes  and  Gassendi ;  and  borrowed  avowedly  by  Cud- 
worth  from  the  reasonings  of  Socrates,  as  reported  by 
Plato,  in  answer  to  the  scepticism  of  Protagoras.  This 
recurrence,  under  different  forms,  of  the  same  metaphysi- 
cal controversies,  which  so  often  surprises  and. mortifies 
us  in  the  history  of  literature,  is  an  evil  which  will  pro- 
bably always  continue,  more  or  less,  even  in  the  most 
prosperous  state  of  philosophy.  But  it  affords  no  objec- 
tion to  the  utility  of  metaphysical  pursuits.  While  the 
sceptics  keep  the  field,  it  must  not  be  abandoned  by  the 
friends  of  sounder  principles  ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  dis- 
couraged from  their  ungrateful  task,  by  the  reflection, 
that  they  have  probably  been  anticipated,  in  every  thing 
they  have  to  say,  by  more  than  one  of  their  predecessors. 
If  any  thing  is  likely  to  check  this  periodical  return  of  a 
mischief  so  unpropitious  to  the  progress  of  useful  knowl- 

VOL.  VI.  63 
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6dge,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  diffusion  of  that  histori- 
cal information  concerning  the  literature  and  science  of 
former  times,  of  which  it  is  the  aim  of  these  Preliminary 
Dissertations  to  present  an  outline.  Should  it  fail  in 
preventing  the  occasional  revival  of  obsolete  paradoxes, 
it  will  at  least  diminish  the  wonder  and  admiration  with 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the  multitude. 

And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  the  injustice 
with  which  the  advocates  for  truth  are  apt  to  be  treated ; 
and  by  none  more  remarkably  than  by  that  class  of 
writers  who  profess  the  greatest  zeal  for  its  triumph. 
The  importance  of  their  labors  is  discredited  by  those 
who  are  the  loudest  in  their  declamations  and  invectives 
against  the  licentious  philosophy  of  the  present  age  ;  in- 
somuch that  a  careless  observer  would  be  inclined  to 
imagine,  (if  I  may  borrow  Mr.  Hume's  words  on  another 
occasion,)  that  the  battle  was  fought  ^^  not  by  the  men  at 
arms,  who  manage  the  pike  and  the  sword ;  but  by  the 
trumpeters,  drummers,  and  musicians  of  the  army.'' 

These  observations  may  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to 
account  for  the  slow  and  (according  to  some  persons) 
imperceptible  advances  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  since  the  publication  of  Locke's  Essay.  With 
those  who  still  attach  themselves  to  that  author  as  an 
infallible  guide  in  metaphysics,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue ; 
but  I  would  willingly  appeal  to  any  of  Locke's  rational 
and  discriminating  admirers,  whether  much  has  not  been 
done  by  his  successors,  and,  among  others,  by  members  of 
our  northern  universities,  towards  the  illustration  and 
correction  of  such  of  his  principles  as  have  furnished, 
both  to  English  and  French  sceptics,  the  foundation  of 
their  theories.*     If  this  be  granted,  the  way  has  at  least 

*  According  to  Dr.  Priestley,  the  labors  of  these  commentators  on  Locke  have 
done  more  harm  than  good.  **  I  think  Mr.  Locke  has  been  hasty  in  concluding  that 
there  is  some  other  source  of  our  ideas  besides  the  external  senses ;  but  the  rest  of 
his  system  appears  to  me  and  others  to  be  the  comer  stone  of  all  just  and  rational 
knowledge  of  ourselves." 

«  This  solid  foundation,  however,  has  lately  been  attempted  to  be  overturned  by  a 
Bet  of  pretended  philosophers,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  and  assuming  is  Dr. 
Reid,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow." — {£xam,  of 
jkeid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald^  p.  6.) — As  to  Mr.  Hume,  Dr.  Priestley  says,  "  In  my 
opinion,  he  has  been  very  ably  answered,  again  and  again,  upon  more  solid  princi- 
ples than  those  of  this  new  common  sense ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  rrfer  to  the  two 
first  volumes  of  my  Institutes  of  JVatural  and  Mevecued  Religion" — (Examina- 
tion ofJReid,  ^e,  rrefkce,  p.  xzvii.) 
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been  cleared  and  prepared  for  the  labors  of  our  posterity ; 
and  neither  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic,  nor  the  refntation 
of  them  by  the  sounder  logician,  can  be  pronounced  to 
be  useless  to  mankind.  Nothing  can  be  juster  or  more 
liberal  than  the  following  reflection  of  Reid  :  "  I  conceive 
the  sceptical  writers  to  be  a  set  of  men,  whose  business 
it  is  to  pick  holes  in  the  fabric  of  knowledge  wherever  it 
is  weak  and  faulty ;  and  when  those  places  are  properly 
repaired,  the  whole  building  becomes  more  firm  and  solid 
than  it  was  formerly." — (Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 
Dedioation.) 

There  is,  indeed,  one  point  of  view,  in  which,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  has  had  an  unfavor- 
able effect  (and  more  especially  in  Scotland)  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Metaphysical  Science.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
zeal  of  some  of  his  countrymen  to  oppose  the  sceptical 
conclusions,  which  they  conceived  it  to  be  his  aim  to  es- 
tablish, much  of  that  ingenuity  which  has  been  wasted 
in  the  refutation  of  his  sophistry  (or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, in  combating  the  mistaken  principles  on  which  he 
proceeded)  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  directed 
to  speculations  more  immediately  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
age.  What  might  not  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Hume 
himself,  had  his  powerful  and  accomplished  mind  been 
more  frequently  turned  to  the  study  of  some  parts  of  our 
nature,  (of  those,  for  example,  which  are  connected  with 
the  principles  of  criticism,)  in  examining  which,  the  scep- 
tical bias  of  his  disposition  would  have  had  fewer  oppor- 
tunities of  leading  him  astray !  In  some  fragments  of 
this  sort,  which  enliven  and  adorn  his  collection  o(  Essays, 
one  is  at  a  loss  whether  more  to  admire  the  subtlety  of 
his  genius,  or  the  solidity  and  good  sense  of  his  critical 
judgments. 

Nor  have  these  elegant  applications  of  metaphysical 
pursuits  been  altogether  overlooked  by  Mr.  Hume's  jm- 
tagonists.  The  active  and  adventurous  spirit  of  Lord 
Karnes,  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  led  the  way  to 
his  countrymen ;  and,  due  allowances  being  made  for  the 
novelty  and  magnitude  of  his  undertaking,  with  a  success 
far  greater  than  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated* 
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The  Elements  of  Criticism^  considered  as  the  first  syste- 
matical attempt  to  investigate  the  metaphysical  principles 
of  the  fine  arts,  possesses,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  defects 
both  in  point  of  taste  and  of  philosophy,  infinite  merits, 
and  will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  literary  wonder  by  those 
who  know  how  small  a  portion  of  his  time  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  author  to  allot  to  the  composition  of  it,  amidst 
the  imperious  and  multifarious  duties  of  a  most  active 
and  useful  life.  Campbell  and  Gerard,  with  a  sounder 
philosophy,  and  Beattie,  with  a  much  more  lively  relish 
for  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  followed  afterwards 
in  the  same  path ;  and  have  all  contributed  to  create  and 
to  diffuse  over  this  island  a  taste  for  a  higher  and  more 
enlightened  species  of  criticism  than  was  known  to  our 
forefathers.  Among  the  many  advantageous  results  with 
which  this  study  has  been  already  attended,  the  most 
important,  undoubtedly,  is  the  new  and  pleasing  avenue 
which  it  has  opened  to  an  analysis  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  intellectual  phenomena ;  and  the  interest 
which  it  has  thus  lent,  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  the 
world,  to  inquiries  which,  not  many  years  before,  were 
seldom  heard  of,  but  within  the  walls  of  an  university. 

Dr.  Reid's  two  volumes  of  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
and  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man  (the  former  of  whicb 
appeared  in  1785,  and  the  latter  in  1788)  are  the  latest 
philosophical  publications  from  Scotland  of  which  I  shall 
at  present  take  notice.  They  are  less  highly  finished, 
both  in  matter  and  in  form,  than  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind.  They  contain  also  some  repetitions,  to 
which,  I  am  afraid,  I  must  add  a  few  trifling  inconsisten- 
cies of  expression,  for  which  the  advanced  age  of  the 
author,  who  was  then  approaching  to  fourscore,  claims 
every  indulgence  from  a  candid  reader.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether,  in  one  or  two  instances,  his 
zeal  for  an  important  conclusion  has  not  led  him  to  avail 
himself  of  some  dubious  reasonings,  which  might  have 
been  omitted  without  any  prejudice  to  his  general  argu- 
ment. "  The  value  of  these  volumes,  however,"  as  I 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  "  is  inestimable  to  future  ad- 
venturers in  the  same  arduous  inquiries^  not  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aids  they  furnish  as  a  rough  draught  of 
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the  field  to  be  examined,  but  by  the  example  they  exhibit 
of  a  method  of  investigation  on  such  subjects,  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  those  philosophers 
who  call  themselves  the  disciples  of  Locke.  It  is  by  the 
logical  rigor  of  this  method,  so  systematically  pursued  ia 
all  his  researches,  still  more  than  by  the  importance  of 
^his  particular  conclusions,  that  he  stands  so  conspicuously 
distinguished  among  those  who  have  hitherto  prosecuted 
analytically  the  study  of  man."  * 

His  acquaintance  with  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of 
his  predecessprs  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive ;  with  those  of  his  own  contemporaries  it  was 
remarkably  deficient.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has 
anywhere  mentioned  the  names  either  of  Condillac  or  of 
D'Alembert.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  this,  not  only 
as  it  has  deprived  us  of  his  critical  judgments  on  some 
celebrated  theories,  but  as  it  has  prevented  him  from  en- 
livening his  works  with  that  variety  of  historical  discus- 
sion so  peculiarly  agreeable  in  these  abstract  researches. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Reid's  limited  range  of  meta- 
physical readings  by  forcing  him  to  draw  the  materials  of 
his  philosophical  speculations  almost  entirely  from  his 
own  reflections,  has  given  to  his  style,  both  of  thinking 
and  of  writing,  a  characteristical  unity  and  simplicity 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  so  voluminous  an  author.  He 
sometimes,  indeed,  repeats,  with  an  air  of  originality,! 
what  had  been  previously  said  by  his  predecessors ;  but 
on  these,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  he  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  of  sanctioning,  by  the 
weight  of  his  unbiassed  judgment,  the  conclusions  which 
he  adopts.  It  is  this  uniformity  of  thought  and  design, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Butler,  is  the  best  test  of  an 
author's  sincerity  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  regard  it  also,  in  these 
abstruse  disquisitions,  as  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  liberal 
and  unfettered  inquiry. 

In  comparing  Dr.  Reid's  publications  at  different  peri- 
ods of  his  life,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  his  growing 
partiality  for  the  aphoristical  style.  Some  of  his  Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  and  Active  Poioers  of  Man  are  little 

*  Biographical  Account  of  Reid. 
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more  than  a  series  of  detached  paragraphs,  consisting  of 
leading  thoughts,  of  which  the  reader  is  left  to  trace  the 
connexion  by  his  own  sagacity.  To  this  aphoristical 
style  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  partly  led  by  the 
indolence  incident  to  advanced  years,  as  it  relieved  him 
from  what  Boileau  justly  considered  as  the  most  difficult 
task  of  an  author,  the  skilful  management  of  transitions.* 
In  consequence  of  this  want  of  continuity  in  his  compo- 
sitions, a  good  deal  of  popular  effect  is  unavoidably  lost ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  few  who  have  a  taste  for 
such  inquiries,  and  who  value  books  chiefly  as  they  fur- 
nish exercise  to  their  own  thoughts  (a  class  of  readers 
who  are  alone  competent  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on 
metaphysical  questions,)  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  a 
mode  of  writing,  so  admirably  calculated  to  give  relief  to 
the  author's  ideas,  and  to  awaken,  at  every  sentence,  the 
reflection  of  his  readers. 

When  I  review  what  I  have  now  written  on  the  history 
of  Metaphysics  in  Scotland,  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Hume's  Tr^atise^  and  at  the  same  time  recollect  the  lau- 
rels which,  during  the  same  period,  have  been  won  by 
Scottish  authors,  in  every  other  department  of  literature 
and  of  science,  I  must  acknowledge  that,  instead  of  being 
mortified  at  the  slender  amount  of  their  contributions  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  I  am  more  disposed 
to  wonder  at  their  successful  perseverance  in  cultivating 
a  field  of  study,  where  the  approbation  of  a  few  enlight- 
ened and  candid  judges  is  the  only  reward  to  which  their 
ambition  could  aspire.  Small  as  their  progress  may  hith- 
erto have  been,  it  will  at  least  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  what  has  been  accomplished  by  their  contemporaries 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  add  in  this  place,  that,  if  little 
has  as  yet  been  done,  the  more  ample  is  the  field  left  for 
the  industry  of  our  successors.  The  compilation  of  a 
Manual  of  Rational  Logic,  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  science  and  of  society  in  Europe,  is  a  desideratum 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  at  no  distant  period  be  sup- 

*  Boileau  is  said,  by  the  younger  Racine,  to  have  made  this  remark  in  spealdng  of 
La  Bray^re :  *<  H  dlsoit  que  La  Bniyire  s'^toit  eparen^  U  pliM  difficile  d^un  (W- 
vrc^e  en  s'^pargnant  les  transitions."    {Mimoirc  9urla  Vie  de  Jean  Raeine,) 
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plied.  It  is  a  work,  certainly,  of  which  the  execution 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  philosophical  labors  of 
the  last  century.  The  varieties  of  intellectual  character 
among  men  present  another  very  interesting  object  of 
study,  which,  considering  its  practical  utility,  has  not  yet 
excited,  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  curi- 
osity of  our  countrymen.  Much,  too,  is  still  wanting  to 
complete  the  theory  of  evidence.  Campbell  has  touched 
upon  it  with  his  usual  acuteness,  but  he  has  attempted 
nothing  more  than  an  illustration  of  a  very  few  general 
principles.  Nor  has  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  various 
illusions  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  passions,  by  which 
the  judgment  is  liable  to  be  warped  in  the  estimates  it 
forms  of  moral  evidence  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
This  is  a  most  important  inquiry,  considering  how  often 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  are  subjected  to  the  de- 
cisions of  illiterate  persons  concerning  circumstantial  proof; 
and  how  much  the  success  or  failure  of  every  individual 
in  the  conduct  of  his  private  concerns  turns  on  the  saga- 
city or  rashness  with  which  he  anticipates  future  contin- 
gencies. Since  the  time  when  Campbell  wrote,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  Condorcet  *  and  some  other 
French  writers,  to  apply  a  mathematical  calculus  to  moral 
and  political  truths ;  but  though  much  metaphysical  in- 
genuity, as  well  as  mathematical  skill,  have  been  display- 
ed in  carrying  it  into  execution,  it  has  not  yet  led  to  any 
useful  practical  results.  Perhaps  it  may  even  be  ques- 
tioned, whether,  in  investigating  truths  of  this  sort,  the 
intellectual  powers  can  derive  much  aid  from  the  employ- 
ment of  such  an  organ.  To  define  accurately  and  dis- 
tinctly the  limits  of  its  legitimate  province,  still  remains 
a  desideratum  in  this  abstruse  part  of  logic. 

Nearly  connected  with  this  subject  are  the  metaphysical 
principles  assumed  in  the  mathematical  Calculation  of 
Probabilities ;  in  delivering  which  principles,  some  foreign 
mathematicians,  with  the  illustrious  La  Place  at  their 
head,  have  blended,  with  many  unquestionable  and  highly 
interesting  conclusions,  various  moral  paralogisms  of  the 

*  Essai  mr  V Application  de  Vjlnalyte  it  la  ProbabUiti  des  Dicinons  refuhte$ 
d  la  PharaUU  des  Voix. 
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most  pernicious  tendency.  A  critical  examination  of 
these  paralogisms,  which  are  apt  to  escape  the  attention 
of  the  reader  amid  the  variety  of  original  and  luminous 
discussions  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  would,  in 
my  humble  apprehension,  be  one  of  the  most  essential 
services  which  could  at  present  be  rendered  to  true  phi- 
losophy. In  the  mind  of  La  Place,  their  origin  may  be 
fairly  traced  to  an  ambition,  not  altogether  unnatural  in 
so  transcendant  a  genius,  to  extend  the  empire  of  his 
favorite  science  over  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material 
world.*  I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  out  of  the  innu* 
merable  topics  which  crowd  upon  me  as  fit  objects  of  in* 
quiry  for  the  rising  generation.f  Nor  have  I  been  guided 
in  my  selection  of  these  by  any  other  consideration,  than 
their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  philosophical  world. 

Should  such  men  as  Hume,  Smith,  and  Reid  again 
arise,  their  curiosity  would,  in  all  probability,  be  turned 
to  some  applications  of  metaphysical  principles  of  a  more 
popular  and  practical  nature  than  those  which  chiefly 
engaged  their  curiosity.  At  the  same  time,  lei  us  not 
forget  what  a  step  they  made  beyond  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy of  the  preceding  age ;  and  how  necessary  this 
step  was  as  a  preliminary  to  other  researches  bearing 
more  directly  and  palpably  on  human  affairs. 

The  most  popular  objection  hitherto  made  to  our  Scot- 
tish metaphysicians  is,  that,  in  treating  of  human  nature, 
they  have  overlooked  altogether  the  corporeal  part  of  our 
frame.  From  the  contempt  which  they  have  uniformly 
expressed  for  all  physiological  theories  concerning  the 
intellectual  phenomena,  it  has  been  concluded,  that  they 
were  disposed  to  consider  the  human  mind  as  altogether 
independent  of  the  influence  of  physical  causes.  Mr. 
Belsham  has  carried  this  charge  so  far,  as  to  sneer  at  Dr. 

*  The  panJogisms  to  which  I  allude  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  a^imit^MA 
criticism  on  this  work  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

t  Among  these,  the  roost  prominent  is  the  Natural  or  Theoretical  History  of  Lan- 
guage (including  under  this  title  wrUten  as  well  as  oftd  language),  a  subject  which 
will  probably  continue  to  furnish  new  problems  to  human  ingenuity,  in  the  most 
improyed  state  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  an  art  which  lays  the 
foundatioa  of  all  the  others,  and  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  exeicise 
of  reason  itself,  sboold  leaye  behind  it  such  fiunt  and  obscuro  tncea  of  its  oiicin  and 
inftncy.  ^^ 
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Reid's  inconsistency  for  having  somewhere  acknowledged, 
'^  in  opposition  to  his  systematical  principles,  that  a  cer- 
tain constitution  or  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to 
memory.''  In  reply  to  this  charge,  it  may  be  confident- 
ly asserted,  that  no  set  of  philosophers,  since  the  time  of 
Lord  Bacon,  have  entertained  juster  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, than  the  school  to  which  Dr.  Reid  belonged.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  Lectures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician^  by  the  late 
learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gregory.  Among  the 
different  articles  connected  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  human  species,  which  he  has  there  recommended  to 
the  examination  of  the  medical  student,  he  lays  partic- 
ular stress  on  '*  the  laws  of  union  between  the  mind  and 
liody,  and  the  mutual  influence  they  have  upon  one  an- 
other." "  This,''  he  observes,  "  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant inquiries  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, and  almost  equally  necessary  in  the  sciences  of 
morals  and  of  medicine."  It  must  be  remarked,  howev- 
er, that  it  is  only  the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  be- 
tween mind  and  body  (the  same  class  of  facts  which 
Bacon  called  the  doctrina  de  feeders),  which  are  here 
pointed  out  as  proper  objects  of  philosophical  curiosity  ; 
for  as  to  any  hypothesis  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  union  is  carried  on,  this  most  sagacious  writer  was 
well  aware,  that  they  are  not  more  unfavorable  to  the 
improvement  of  logic  and  of  ethics,  than  to  a  skilful  and 
judicious  exercise  of  the  healing  art. 

I  may  perhaps  form  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  I 
think  I  can  perceive,  within  the  period  of  my  own  recol- 
lection, not  only  a  change  to  the  better  in  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  but  in  the  speculations  of  medical 
inquirers.  Physiological  theories  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  nerves  in  producing  ftie  intellectual  phenomena 
have  pretty  generally  fallen  into  contempt :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large  accession  has  been  made  to  our  stock 
of  well  authenticated  facts,  both  with  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  body  on  mind,  and  of  mind  upon  body.  As 
examples  of  this,  it  is  sufiicient  to  mention  the  experi- 
mental inquiries  instituted,  in  consequence  of  the  pre, 

VOL.  VI.  64 
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tended  cures  effected  by  means  of  Animal  Magnetism  and 
of  Tractors ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  philosophical 
spirit  evinced  in  some  late  publications  on  Insanity. 

Another  objection,  not  so  entirely  groundless,  which 
has  been  made  to  the  same  school,  is,  that  their  mode  of 
philosophizing  has  led  to  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
our  internal  senses  and  instinctive  determinations.  For 
this  error,  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  account  and  to 
apologize.^  On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  only  remark, 
that  it  is  at  least  a  safer  error  than  the  opposite  extreme, 
so  fashionable  of  late  among  our  southern  neighbours,  of 
endeavouring  to  explain  away,  without  any  exception,  all 
our  instinctive  principles,  both  speculative  and  practical. 
A  literal  interpretation  of  Locke's  comparison  of  the  in- 
fant mind  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper  (a  comparison  which, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has  not  yet  wholly  lost  its  credit 
in  all  our  universities),  naturally  predisposed  his  followers 
to  embrace  this  theory,  and  enabled  them  to  shelter  it 
from  a  free  examination,  under  the  sanction  of  his  sup- 
posed authority.  Dr.  Paley,  himself,  in  his  earliest  phi- 
losophical publication,  yielded  so  far  to  th«)  prejudices  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  as  to  dispute  the  existence 
of  the  moral  faculty ;  t  although,  in  his  more  advanced 

*  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Reid.     See  Vol.  VU.  p.  264. 

t  After  relating,  in  the  words  of  Valerius  Maximus,  the  noted  story  of  Caius  Tore- 
nius,  who1)etrayed  his  affectionate  and  excellent  father  to  the  triumvirate,  Dr.  Paley 
thus  proceeds : 

**  Now  the  question  is,  whether,  if  this  story  were  related  to  the  wild  hoy  caught 
some  years  ago  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  or  to  a  savage  without  experience  and 
without  instruction,  cut  off  in  his  infancy  from  all  intercourse  with  his  species,  and 
consequently  under  no  possible  influence  of  example,  authority,  education,  sym- 
pathy, or  habit  \  whether,  I  say,  such  a  one  would  feel,  upon  the.  relation,  any  degree 
of  that  $entiment  of  disapprobation  of  Tbraniu8*8  conduct  which  we  feel,  or  not  ?  " 

"  They  who  maintain  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  of  innate  maxims,  of  a  natu- 
ral conscience — that  the  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  vice  are  instinctive,  or  the  per- 
ception of  riprht  or  wrong  intuitive  (all  of  which  are  only  different  ways  of  expressing 
the  same  opmion),  affirm  that  he  would. 

"  They  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  &c.  affirm  that  he  would  not. 

*<  And  upon  this,  issue  is  joined."  {Principles  of  Moral  and  PoUtieal  PkUoS' 
oplnf,  B.  I.  Chap.  5.) 

Ix)  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  dispute,  it  must  appear 
evident  that  the  question 'is  here  completely  misstated ;  and  that,  in  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Paley's  subsequent  argument  on  the  subject,  he  combats  a  phantom  of  his  own 
imagination.  The  opinion  which  he  ascribes  to  his  antagonists,  has  been  loudly  and 
repeatedly  disavowed  by  all  the  most  eminent  moralists  who  have  disputed  Locke'i 
reasonings  against  innate  practical  principles  ;  and  is,  indeed,  so  very  obviously 
absurd,  that  it  never  could  have  been  for  a  moment  entertained  by  any  person  in  his 


Did  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  wildest  theorist  to  imagine  that  the  seiue  of 
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years,  he  amply  atoned  for  this  error  of  his  youth,  by  the 
ingenuity  and  acuteness  with  which  he  combated  the 
reasonings  employed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  to 
invalidate  the  proofs  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  in- 
stinct^ of  the  existence  of  a  designing  and  provident  cause. 
In  this  part  of  his  work,  he  has  plainly  in  his  eye  the 
Zoonomia  of  Dn  Darwin,*  where  the  same  principles,  of 
which  Paley  and  others  had  availed  themselves  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  instinct  and  instinctive  propensi- 
ties in  man,  are  eagerly  laid  hold  of  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  instinct  in  the  brutes.  Without  such  an 
extension  of  the  argument,  it  was  clearly  perceived  by 
Darwin,  that  sufficient  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a 
Designing  Cause  would  be  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  lower  animals ;  and,  accordingly,  he  has  employed 
much  ingenuity  to  show*,  that  all  these  phenomena  may 
be  accounted  for  by  experience,  or  by  the  influence  of 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensations,  operating  at  the  moment 
on  the  animal  frame. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  it  is  maintained  by  Paley, 
that  it  is  by  instinct,  that  is,  (according  to  his  own  defi- 
nition,) "by  a  propensity  prior  to  experience,  and  inde- 
pendent of  instruction,"  "  that  the  sexes  of  animals  seek 
each  other ;  that  animals  cherish  their  offspring ;  that 
the  young  quadruped  is  directed  to  the  teat  of  its  dam  ; 
that  birds  build  their  nest,  and  brood  with  so  much  pa- 
tience upon  their  eggs ;  that  insects,  which  do  not  sit 
upon  their  eggs,  deposit  them  in  those  particular  situations 
in  which  the  young,  when  hatched,  find  their  appropriate 
food ;  that  it  is  instinct  which  carries  the  salmon,  and 

seeing  would  enable  a  man  brought  up,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  in  utter  dark- 
ness, to  form  a  conception  of  light  and  colors?  But  would  it  not  be  equally  rash  to 
conclude  from  the  extravagance  of  such  a  supposition,  that  the  sense  of  seeing  is 
not  an  original  part  of  the  human  frame  ? 

The  above  quotation  from  Paley  forces  me  to  remark,  farther,  that,  in  combating 
the  supposition  of  a  moral  uenMe,  he  has  confounded  together,  as  only'  different 
way»  ofexprearing  t)ie  same  opinion,  a  variety  of  systems,  which  are  regarded  by 
all  bur  best  philosophers,  not  only  as  essentially  distinct,  but  as  in  some  measure 
standing  in  opposition  to  each  other.  The  system  of  Hutcheson,  for  example,  is 
identified  with  that  of  Cudworth.  But  although,  in  this  instance,  the  author's  logic- 
al discrimination  does  not  appear  to  much  advantage,  the  sweeping  censure  thus 
bestowed  on  so  many  of  our  most  celeb^ted  ethical  meories,  has  the  merit  of  throw- 
ing a  very  strong  light  on  that  particular  view  of  the  subject  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
his  reasonings  to  establish  in  contradiction  to  them  all. 

*  See  the  section  on  Instinct    (Sect.  XVI.  of  that  work.) 
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some  other  fish,  out  of  the  sea  into  rivers,  for  the  purpose 
of  shedding  their  spawn  in  fresh  water."* 

In  Dr.  Paley's  very  able  and  convincing  reasonings  on 
these  various  points,  he  has  undoubtedly  approached  nearer 
to  the  spirit  of  what  has  been  ironically  called  Scottish 
philosophy ,t  than  any  of  Mr.  Locke's  English  disciples, 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Butler;  a  circumstance  which, 
when  compared  with  the  metaphysical  creed  of  his  earlier 
years,  reflects  the  greatest  honor  on  the  candor  and  fair- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  encourages  the  hope,  that  this  phi- 
losophy, where  it  is  equally  sound,  will  gradually  and 
silently  work  its  way  among  sincere  inquirers  after  truth, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  prejudices  which  many  of  our  south- 
ern neighbours  still  appear  to  entertaih  against  it.  The 
extravagancies  of  Darwin,  it  is  probable,  first  opened 
Dr.  Paley's  eyes  to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  Locke's 
argument  against  innate  principles,  when  inculcated  with- 
out due  limitations.! 


With  this  very  faint  outline  of  the  speculations  of 
Locke's  chief  successors  in  Scotland,  prior  to  the  close  of 

•  Paley*8  JVaturcU  Theology,  p.  324. 

t  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  the  reader  to  compare  a  few  pages  of  Dr. 
Palev*s  Section  on  Instinct,  beginning,  "  lam  not  ignorant  of  the  theory  whUh 
reaohea  instinct  into  aensaJion,"  kc.  with  some  remarks  made  by  the  author  of  this 
IHisertation,  in  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Reid  i  See  the  passage 
in  section  second,  beginning  thus,  "  In  a  very  origimU  work,  on  tcftieh  I  htnt 
already  hazarded  gome  criticisms"  &c.  As  both  publications  appeared  about  the 
same  time,  (in  the  year  1S02,)  the  coincidence,  in  point  of  thought,  must  have 
been  wholly  accidental,  and  as  such  affords  no  slight  presumption  in  favor  of  its 
soundness. 

X  When  Dr.  Paley  published  his  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy^ 
he  seems  to  have  attached  himself  much  too  slavishly  to  the  opinions  of  Bishop 
Law,  to  whom  that  work  is  inscribed.  Hence,  probably,  his  anxiety  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  the  moral  faculty.  Of  the  length  to  which  Law  was  disposed  to  cany 
Locke's  argument  against  innate  principles,  he  has  enabled  us  to  judge  by  his  own 
explicit  declaration :  "  I  take  implanted  senses^  instincts,  appetites,  passions,  and 
affections,  &c.  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  old  philosophy,  which  used  to  caU  every 
thing  innate  that  it  could  not  account  for ;  and  therefore  heartily  wish  that  they 
were  in  one  sense  all  eradicated,  which  was  undoubtedly  (he  aim  of  that  ereat  author 
fast  mentioned,  (Mr.  Locke,)  as  it  was  a  natural  conseouence  of  his  nrst  book." 
(Law's  translation  of  Archbishop  King,  On  the  Origin  of  Evil,  p.  79,  note.) 

In  justice,  however,  to  Dr.  Law,  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  appean  to  have 
been  Ailly  aware  that  the  dispute  about  innate  principles  was,  in  » great  measure, 
verbal.  "  It  will  really,"  says  he,  "  come  to  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  and  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  whether  the  Deity  has 
implanted  these  instincts  and  affections  in  us,  or  has  framed  and  disposed  us  in  such 
a  manner,  has  given  us  such  powers,  and  placed  us  in  such  circumstances,  that  we 
must  neeessaruy  acquire  them,"  {Ibid.)  But  if  Dr.  Law  was  aware  of  this,  why 
should  he  and  his  foUowerp  have  attached  such  infinite  Importance  to  the  contnH 
versy? 
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Dr.  Reid's.  literary  labors,  I  shall  for  the  present  finish 
my  review  of  the  metaphysical  pursuits  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  long  period  which  has  since  elapsed  has 
been  too  much  crowded  with  great  political  events  to 
favor  the  growtlr  of  abstract  science  in  any  of  its  branch- 
es ;  and  of  the  little  which  appears  to  have  been  done, 
during  this  interval,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  towards 
the  advancement  of  true  philosophy,  the  interrupted 
communication  between  this  island  and  the  Continent 
left  us  for  many  years  in  a  state  of  almost  total  igno- 
rance. This  chasm,  in  our  information  concerning  foreign 
literature,  it  may  not  be  a  difficult  task  for  younger  men 
to  supply.  At  my  time  of  life  it  would  be  folly  to  at- 
tempt it ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  any  author,  who  has  himself 
been  so  frequently  before  the  public,  the  fittest  person  to 
form  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  merits  o£  his  living 
contemporaries.  Now,  however,  when  peace  is  at  length 
restored  to  the  world,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that 
the  human  mind  will  again  resume  her  former  career  with 
renovated  energy ;  and  that  the  nineteenth  century  will 
not  yield  to  the  eighteenth  in  furnishing  materials  to 
those,  who  may  hereafter  delight  to  trace  the  progressive 
improvement  of  their  species.  In  the  meantime,  instead 
of  indulging  myself  in  looking  forward  to  the  future,  I 
shall  conclude  this  section  with  a  few  general  reflections 
suggested  by  the  foregoing  retrospect. 

Among  these  reflections,  what  chiefly  strikes  my  own 
mind  is  the  extraordinary  change  which  has  gradually  and 
insensibly  taken  place  since  the  publication  of  Locke's 
Essay ^  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Metaphysics;  a  word 
formerly  appropriated  to  the  ontology  and  pneumatology 
of  the  schools,  but  now  understood  as  equally  applicable 
to  all  those  inquiries,  which  have  for  their  object  to  trace 
the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  their  first 
principles  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature.*    This  change 

•  The  following  is  the  account  of  Metaphysics  given  hy  Hobbes : — **  There  is 
a  certain  Philosophia  prima,  on  which  all  other  Philosophy  ought  to  depend  ;  and 
consisteth  principally  in  right  limiting  of  the  significations  of  such  appellations,  or 
names,  as  are  of  all  others  the  most  universal :  which  limitations  serve  to  avoid 
ambiguity,  and  equivocation  in  reasoning ;  and  are  commonly  called  Definitions  ; 
such  as  are  the  Definitions  of  Body,  Time,  Place,  Matter,  Form,  Essence,  Subject, 
Substance,  Accident,  Power,  Act,  Finite,  Infinite,  Quantity,  Quality,  Motion,  Ac- 
tion, Pasrion,  and  divers  others,  necessaiy  to  the  ezplaimng  of  a  man's  conceptions 
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can  be  accounted  for  only  by  a  change  in  the  philosophi- 
cal pursuits  of  Lockers  successors;  a  change  from  the 
idle  abstractions  and  subtleties  of  the  dark  ages,  to  studies 
subservient  to  the  culture  of  the  understanding ;  to  the 
successful  exercise  of  its  faculties  and  powers ;  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  ends  and  purposes  of  our  being. 
It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  palpable  and  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  a  corresponding  progress  of  reason  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

On  comparing  together  the  multifarious  studies  now 
classed  together  under  the  title  of  Metaphysics,  it  will 
be  found  diflficult  to  trace  any  common  circumstance  but 
this,  that  they  all  require  the  same  sort  of  mental  exer- 
tion for  their  prosecution ;  the  exercise,  I  mean,  of  that 
power  (called  by  Locke  reflection)  by  which  the  mind 
turns  its  attention  inwards  upon  its  own  operations,  and 
the  subjects  of  its  own  consciousness.  In  researches 
concerning  our  intellectual  and  active  powers,  the  mind 
directs  its  attention  to  the  faculties  which  it  exercises,  or 
to  the  propensities  which  put  these  faculties  in  motion. 
In  all  the  other  inquiries  which  fall  under  the  province  of 
the  Metaphysician,  the  materials  of  his  reasoning  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  his  own  internal  resources.^  Nor  is 
this  observation  less  applicable  to  speculations  which  re- 
late to  things  external,  than  to  such  as  are  confined  to 
the  thinking  and  sentient  principle  within  him.  In  carry- 
ing on  his  researches  (for  example)  concerning  hardness, 
softness,  figure,  and  motion,  he  finds  it  not  less  necessary, 
to  retire  within  himself,  than  in  studying  the  laws  of 
imagination  or  memory.  Indeed,  in  such  cases,  the  whole 
aim  of  his  studies  is  to  obtain  a  more  precise  definition  of 
his  ideas^  and  to  ascertain  the  occasions  on  which  they 
are  formed. 

From  this  account  of  the  nature  and  object  of  meta- 
physical science,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected,  that 
those  with  whom  it  is  a  favorite  and  habitual  pursuit, 
should  acquire  a  more  than  ordinary  capacity  of  retiring, 
at  pleasure,  from  the  external   to   the  internal  world. 

concerning  the  nature  and  {feneration  of  bodies.  The  explication  (that  is,  the  set- 
tling of  the  meaning)  of  which,  and  the  like  terms,  is  commonly  in  the  schools  called 
Metapkysici."    (Moral  and  PoUHeal  Works,    FoUo  Edit  Lond.  1750,  p.  899.) 
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They  may  be  expected  also  to  acquire  a  disposition  to 
examine  the  origin  of  whatsoever  combinations  they  may 
find  established  in  the  fancy,  and,  a  superiority  to  the 
casual  associations  which  warp  common  understandings. 
Hence  an  accuracy  and  a  subtlety  in  their  distinctions  on 
all  subjects,  and  those  peculiarities  in  their  views  which 
are  characteristical  of  unbiassed  and  original  thinking. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  their  researches, 
is  that  scrupulous  precision  in  the  use  of  language,  upon 
which,  more  than  upon  any  one  circumstance  whatever, 
the  logical  accuracy  of  our  reasonings,  and  the  justness 
of  our  conclusions,  essentially  depend.  Accordingly  it 
will  be  found,  on  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  moral 
sciences,  that  the  most  important  steps  which  have  been 
made  in  some  of  those,  apparently  the  most  remote  from 
metaphysical  pursuits,  (in  the  science,  for  example,  of 
political  economy,)  have  been  made  by  men  trained  to 
the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers  by  early  habits 
of  abstract  meditation.  To  this  fact  Burke  probably 
alluded,  when  he  remarked,  that  ^^  by  turning  the  soul 
inward  on  itself,  its  forces  are  concentred,  and  are  fitted 
for  stronger  and  bolder  flights  of  science ;  and  that  in 
such  pursuits,  whether  we  take,  or  whether  we  lose  the 
game,  the  chace  is  certainly  of  service.''  The  names  of 
Locke,  of  Berkeley,  of  Hume,  of  Quesnai,  of  Turgot,  of 
Morellet,  and,  above  all,  of  Adam  Smith,  will  at  once 
illustrate  the  truth  of  these  observations,  and  show,  that, 
in  combining  together,  in  this  Dissertation,  the  sciences 
of  Metaphysics,  of  Ethics,  and  of  Politics,  I  have  not 
adopted  an  arrangement  altogether  capricious.* 

*  It  furnishes  no  objection  to  these  remarks,  that  some  of  our  best  treatises  on 
questions  of  political  economy  have  proceeded  from  men  who  were  strangers  to 
metaphysical  studies.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  if  it  be  granted,  that  it  was  by 
habits  of  metaphysical  thinking  that  the  minds  of  those  authors  were  formed,  by 
whom  political  economy  was  first  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  To  a  great 
proportion  even  of  the  learned,  the  rules  of  a  sound  logic  are  best  taught  by  ex- 
amples ;  and  when  a  precise  and  well-defined  phraseology  is  once  introduced,  the 
speculations  of  the  most  ordinary  writers  assume  an  appearance  (sometimes,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  very  fallacious  one)  of  depth  and  consistency. 

Fontenelle  remarks,  that  a  sinde  great  man  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  a  change 
in  the  taste  t)f  his  age,  and  that  the  perspicuity  and  method  for  which  Descartes  was 
indebted  to  his  mathematical  researches,  were  successfully  copied  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  who  were  ignorant  of  mathematics.  A  similar  observation  will  be 
found  to  apply,  with  still  greater  force,  to  the  models  of  metaphysical  analysis  and 
of  lo|;ical  discussion,  exhibited  in  the  political  works  of  Hume  and  of  Smith. 
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In  farther  justification  of  this  arrangement,  I  might 
appeal  to  the  popular  prejudices  so  industriously  fostered 
by  many  ags^inst  these  three  branches  of  knowledge,  as 
ramincations  from  one  common  and  most  pernicious  root. 
How  often  have  Mr.  Smith's  reasonings  in  favor  of  the 
freedom  of  trade  been  ridiculed  as  metaphysical  and 
visionary !  Nay,  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed,  since  this 
epithet  (accompanied  with  the  still  more  opprobrious 
terms  of  Atheistical  and  Democratical)  was  applied  to 
the  argument  then  urged  against  the  morality  and  policy 
of  the  slave-trade ;  and,  in  general,  to  every  speculation 
in  which  any  appeal  was  made  to  the  beneficent  arrange- 
ments of  nature,  or  to  the  progressive  improvement  of 
the  human  race.  Absurd  as  this  language  was,  it  could 
not,  for  a  moment,  have  obtained  any  currency  with  the 
multitude,  had  there  not. been  an  obvious  connexion  be- 
tween these  liberal  doctrines,  and  the  well  known  habits 
of  logical  thinking,  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
their  authors  and  advocates.  Whatever  praise,  therefore, 
may  be  due  to  the  fathers  of  the  modern  science  of  political 
economy,  belongs,  at  least  in  part,  (according  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  most  decided  adversaries,)  to  those 
abstract  studies  by  which  they  were  prepared  for  an 
analytical  investigation  of  its  first  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

Other  connexions  and  affinities  between  Political  Econ- 
omy and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  will  present 
themselves  afterwards.  At  present  I  purposely  confine 
myself  to  that  which  is  most  obvious  and  indisputable. 

The  influence  of  metaphysical  studies  may  be  also 
perceived  in  the  philosophical  spirit  so  largely  infused  into 
the  best  historical  compositions  of  the  last  century.  This 
spirit  has,  indeed,  been  often  perverted  to  pernicious 
purposes ;  but  who  can  doubt,  that,  on  the  whole,  both 
history  and  philosophy  have  gained  infinitely  by  the  alli- 
ance ? 

How  far  a  similar  alliance  has  been  advantageous  to 
our  poetry,  may  be  more  reasonably  questioned.  But  on 
the  most  unfavorable  supposition,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  number  of  poetical  readers  has  thereby  been 
greatly  increased,  and  the  pleasures  of  imagination  fro- 
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portionally  communicated  to  a  wider  circle.  The  same 
remark  may  be  extended  to  the  study  of  philosophical 
criticism.  If  it  has  not  contributed  to  the  encouragement 
of  original  genius  in  the  fine  arts,  it  has  been  followed 
by  a  much  more  beneficial  result  in  diffusing  a  relish  for 
the  beautiful  and  the  elegant ;  not  to  mention  its  influ- 
ence in  correcting  and  fixing  the  public  taste,  by  the 
precision  and  steadiness  of  the  principles  to  which  it  ap- 
peals.* 

Another  instance,  still  more  important,  of  the  practical 
influence  of  metaphysical  science,  is  the  improvement 
which,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  has  become  general  in 
the  conduct  of  education,  both  private  and  public*  In 
the  former  case,  the  fact  is  universally  acknowledged. 
But  even  in  our  universities  (notwithstanding  the  prover- 
bial aversion  of  most  of  them  to  every  thiftg  which  savours 
of  innovation)  what  a  change  has  been  gradually  accom- 
plished since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ! 
The  studies  of  Ontology,  of  Pneumatology,  and  of  Dia- 
lectics, have  been  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Human 
Mind,  conducted  with  more  or  less  success,  on  the  plan 
of  Locke's  Essay ;  and,  in  a  few  seats  of  learning,  by 
the  studies  of  Bacon's  Method  of  Inquiry ,  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  Philosophical  Criticism^  and  of  the  Elements  of 
Political  Economy.  In  all  this  an  approach  has  been 
made,  or  attempted,  to  what  Locke  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  parents,  <^  that  their  children's  time  should  be 
spent  in  acquiring  what  may  be  useful  to  them  when 
they  come  to  be  men."  Many  other  circumstances,  no 
doubt,  have  contributed  their  share  in  producing  this 
revolution ;  but  what  individual  can  be  compared  to  Locke 
in  giving  the  first  impulse  to  that  spirit  of  reform  by  which 
it  has  been  established  ?t 

*  See  some  admirable  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Gray,  in  his  comments  on  the 
lo  of  Plato.     (Edition  of  Gray,  by  Mathias.) 

t  Under  this  head  of  education  may  also  be  mentioned  the  practical  improvements 
which,  durinj^  the  course  of  the  last  century,  have  taken  place  in  what  Lord  Bacon 
calls  the  iradttive  part  of  logic.  I  allude  here  not  only  to  the  new  arrangements  in 
the  Lancasterian  Schools,  by  which  the  diffusion  of  the  art  of  reading  among  the 

£»orer  classes  of  the  community  is  so  wonderfully  facilitated  and  extended,  but  to 
ose  admirable  elementary  works  which  have  opened  a  ready  and  speedy  access 
to  the  more  recondite  truths  of  the  severer  sciences.  How  much  these  have  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  progress  of  mathematical  knowledge  in  France,  may  be 
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In  consequence  of  the  operation  of  these  causes,  a  sen- 
sible change  has  taken  place  in  the  stjle  of  English  com- 
position.* The  number  of  idiomatical  phrases  has  been 
abridged  ;  and  the  language  has  assumed  a  form  more 
systematic,  precise,  and  luminous.     The  transitions,  too, 

judged  of  from  an  assertion  of  Condorcet,  that  two  years  spent  under  an  able  teacher 
now  carry  the  student  beyond  the  conclusions  which  limited  the  researches  of  Leib- 
nitz and  of  Newton.  The  Essays  lately  published  on  this  subject  b^  M.  Lacroix 
{Essaiit  8ur  VEnaeignement  en  G6n4raly  et  sur  eelni  des  McUhemaUques  en  par' 
ticuHer  ;  Paris,  1806,)  contain  many  valuable  sQggestions ;  and,  beside  their  utility 
to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  task  of  instruction,  may  justly  be  considered  as  an 
accession  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

*  See  some  judicious  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Godwin*8  Inquirer,  p.  274. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  author,  "  the  English  language  is  now  written  with  more 
grammatical  propriety  than  by  the  best  of  our  ancestors ;  and  with  a  much  higher 
degree  of  energy  and  vigor.  The  spirit  of  philosophy  has  inAised  itself  into  the 
structure  of  our  sentences.*'  He  remarks  farther,  in  favor  of  the  present  style  of 
English  composition,  "  that  it  at  once  satisfies  the  understanding  and  the  ear.**  The 
union  of  these  two  excellencies  certainly  constitutes  the  perfection  of  writing. 
Johnson  boasts,  and  with  truth,  in  the  concluding  paper  of  the  Rambler,  &at  he  had 
"added  something  to  our  language  in  the  elegance  of  its  construction,  and  something 
in  the  harmony  oAts  cadence ; "  but  what  a  sacrifice  did  he  make  to  these  objects, 
of  conciseness,  of  simplicity,  and  of  (what  he  has  himself  called)  Genuine  JngU- 
eism.  To  accomplish  the  same  ends,  without  any  sacrifice  of  these  higher  merits, 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  aims  pf  the  most  eminent  among  his  successors. 

As  an  instrument  of  thought  and  a  medium  of  scientific  communication,  the  Eng- 
lish language  appears  to  me,  in  its  present  state,  to  be  far  superior  to  the  French. 
Diderot,  indeed,  (a  very  high  authority,)  has,  with  much  confidence,  asserted  the 
contrary ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  let  him  speak  for  himself:  *'  J'ajouterois  volontiers 
que  la  marche  didactique  et  regime  a  laquelle  notre  langue  est  assujettie  la  rend  plus 

{>ropre  aux  sciences ;  et  que  par  les  tours  et  les  inversions  que  le  Grec,  le  Latin, 
'Itafien,  TAnglois  se  permettent,  ces  langues  sent  plus  avantageuses  pour  les  let- 
tres :  Que  nous  pouvons  mieuz  qu'aucun  autre  peuple  faire  parler  Tesprit ;  et  que 
le  bon  sens  choisiroit  la  langue  Framboise  ;  mais  que  Tlmagination  et  les  Passions 
donneroient  la  pr^f^rence  aux  langues  anciennes  et  a  celles  de  nos  voisios  :  Qu*il 
faut  parler  Francois  dans  la  soci^te  ct  dans  les  ^colesde  Philosophic ;  et  Grec,  Latin, 
Anglois,  dans  les  chaires  et  sur  le  Theatre  :  Que  notre  langue  seroit  celle  de  la  v^rit^, 
si  jamais  elle  revient  sur  la  terre  ;  et  que  la  Grecque,  la  Latine,  et  les  autres  seroient 
les  langues  de  la  fable  et  du  mensonge.  Le  Fran9ois  est  fait  pour  instniire,  ^dairer, 
et  convaincre :  le  Grec,  le  Latin,  rltalien,  TAnglois,  pour  persuader,  ^mouvoir,  et 
tromper;  parlez  Grec,  Latin,  Italien  au  peuple,  mais  parlez  Francois  au  sage.'* 
(  (Euvrea  de  Diderot,  Tome  II.  pp.  70,  71.    Amsterdam,  1772.) 

These  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  French  language  are  ascribed,  in  part,  by  Dide- 
rot to  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  Philosophy.  (^Ibid.  p.  7.)  I  do  not  well  see 
what  advantage  France  should,  in  this  respect,  have  enjoyed  over  England ;  and 
since  that  philosophy  fell  into  disrepute,  it  will  scarcely  be  alleged  that  the  habits  of 
thinking  cultivated  by  Locke's  disciples  have  been  less  favorable  to  a  logical  rigor 
of  expression,  than  those  of  any  contemporary  sect  of  French  metaphysicians. 

A  later  French  writer  has,  with  far  greater  justice,  acknowledged  the  important 
services  rendered  to  the  French  language  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Port  Royal  Soci- 
ety, *'  L*Ecole  de  Port  Royal,  f^conde  en  penseurs,  illustr^e  par  les  ecrivains  les 
plus  purs,  par  les  ^rudits  les  plus  laborieux  du  siede  de  Louis  XIY.,  eut  d^ja  rendu 
parmi  nous  un  assez  grand  service  a  la  philosophic  par  cela  seul  qu*elle  a  puissament 
concouru  a  fixer  notre  langue,  a  lui  donner  ce  caractere  de  precision,  de  clartj^, 
d'exactitude,  qui  la  rend  si  favorable  aux  operations  de  Tesprit."  {IRsU  Comparee^ 
&.C.    Tome  II.  p.  45.) 

Mr.  Gibbon  also  has  remarked,  how  much  "  the  learned  Society  of  Port  Royal 
contributed  to  establish  in  France  a  taste  for  just  reasoning,  simplicity  of  style,  and 
philosophical  method.'*  The  improvement  in  all  these  respects  of  our  English  writ- 
ers, during  the  same  period,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  remarkable. 
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in  our  best  authors,  have  become  more  logical,  and  less 
dependent  on  fanciful  or  verbal  associations.  If  by  these 
means  our  native  tongue  has  been  rendered  more  unfit 
for  some  of  the  lighter  species  of  writing,  it  has  certainly 
gained  immensely  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  as  a 
vehicle  of  knowledge.  May  I  not  also  add,  that  the 
study  of  it  has  been  greatly  facilitated  to  foreigners ;  and 
that  in  proportion  to  its  rejection  of  colloquial  anomalies, 
more  durable  materials  are  supplied  to  the  present  gene- 
ration for  transmitting  their  intellectual  acquisitions  to 
posterity  ? 

But  granting  the  truth  of  these  reflections,  it  may  still 
be  asked,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  discoveries  brought 
to  light  by  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  Or  rather,  where  are  the  principles  to  be  found, 
of  which  it  can  be  justly  said,  that  they  unite  the  suffra- 
ges, not  of  the  whole^  but  even  of  the  majority  of  our 
present  philosophers  ?  The  question  has  been  lately  put 
and  urged,  with  no  common  ability,  by  a  foreign  acade- 
mician. 

"  The  diversity  of  doctrines,"  says  M.  de  Bonald,  "  has 
increased,  from  age  to  age,  with  the  number  of  masters, 
and  with  the  progress  of  knowledge.;  and  Europe,  w^hich 
at  present  possesses  libraries  filled  with  philosophical 
works,  and  which  reckons  up  almost  as  many  philoso- 
phers as  writers  ;  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  riches, 
and  uncertain  with  the  aid  of  all  its  guides,  which  road  it 
should  follow ;  Europe,  the  centre  and  the  focus  of  ^11 
the  lights  of  the  world,  has  yet  its  philosophy  only  in  ex- 
pectation." * 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  author  appeals  to  the 
Comparative  History  of  Philosophical  Systems  relative 
to  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge^  by  M.  de  Geran- 
do ;  and  after  a  variety  of  acute  strictures  on  the  contra- 
dictory systems  there  described,  sums  up  his  argument  in 
the  following  words  : 

"  Thus,  the  Comparative  History  of  Philosophical 
Systems  is  nothing  else  than  a  History  of  the  Variations 
of  philosophical  schools,  leaving  no  other  impression  upon 


*Recherche8  PhiloaopkiqueSy  &c.  p.  2.    Paris,  1818. 
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the  reader  than  an  insurmountable  disgust  at  all  philosoph- 
ical researches ;  and  a  demonstrated  conviction  of  the 
impossibility  of  raising  an  edifice  on  a  soil  so  void  of 
consistency,  and  so  completely  surrounded  by  the  most 
frightful  precipices.  About  what  then  are  philosophers 
agreed  ?  What  single  point  have  they  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  dispute?  Plato  and  Aristotle  inquired, 
What  is  science  ?  What  is  knowledge  ?  And  we,  so 
many  ages  after  these  fathers  of  philosophy ;  we,  so 
proud  of  the  progress  of  human  reason,  still  continue  to 
repeat  the  same  questions ;  vainly  pursuing  the  same 
phantoms  which  the  Greeks  pursued  two  thousand  years 
ago."  * 

In  reply  to  this  bold  attack  on  the  evidence  of  the 
moral  sciences,  it  may  suffice  to  recall  to  our  reccollec- 
tion  the  state  of  physical  science  not  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago.  The  argument  of  M.  de  Bonald  against  the 
former  is,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  with  that  ascribed  by 
Xenophon  to  Socrates  against  those  studies  which  have 
immortalized  the  names  of  Boyle  and  Newton  ;  and 
which  in  our  own  times  have  revealed  to  us  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  modern  chemistry.  Whatever  contradictions, 
therefore,  may  yet  exist  in  our  metaphysical  doctrines, 
(and  of  these  contradictions  many  more  than  is  common- 
ly suspected  will  be  found  to  be  merely  verbal,)  why 
should  we  despair  of  the  success  of  future  ages  in  tracing 
the  laws  of  the  intellectual  world,  which,  though  less  ob- 
vious than  those  of  the  material  world,  are  not  less  the 
natural  and  legitimate  objects  of  human  curiosity  ? 

*  Rtcherehes  Philosophiquea,  &c.  pp.  58, 59. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be  asked,  if  the  number  of  philosophical  systems  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  sects  which  at  present  divide  the  Christian  church  ?  The 
allusion  here  made  to  Bossuet's  celebrated  History  of  the  Variatioru,  shows  plainly 
that  the  similarity  of  the  two  cases  had  not  been  overlooked  by  the  infrenious  writer  ; 
and  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  which,  in  his  opinion,  can  be  applied  to  either,  is 
to  subject  once  more  the  reason,  both  of  philosophers  and  of  divines,  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  an  infallible  ji^ide.  The  conclusion  is  such  as  mip;ht  have  been 
expected  from  a  good  Catholic ;  but  I  trust  that  in  this  country,  it  is  not  likely  to 
mislead  many  of  my  readers.  Some  recent  conversions  to  Popery,  however,  which, 
in  consequence  of  views  similar  to  those  of  M.  dc  Bonald,  have  taken  place  among 
the  philosophers  of  Germany,  afford  a  proof  that,  in  the  present  political  state  of 
Europe,  the  danger  of  a  temporary  relapse  into  the  superstitions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  how  slight  soever,  ought  not  to  be  reprdcd  as  altogether  visionary.  (See 
Leeturen  on  the  HiMory  of  iMerature,  by  Y  rederic  Schlegel,  Vol.  II.  pp.  65,  88, 
89,  175,  187.     English  Translation,  Edinburgh.) 
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Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
metaphysical  habits  of  thinking  should  have  been  first 
perceived  in  political  economy,  and  some  other  sciences 
to  vt^hichy  on  a  superficial  view,  they  may  seem  to  have 
a  very  remote  relation  ;  and  that  the  rise  of  the  sap  in  the 
tree  of  knowledge  should  be  indicated  by  the  germs  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  before  any  visible  change 
is  discernible  in  the  trunk.  The  sciences,  whose  improve- 
ment during  the  last  century  has  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged, are  those  which  are  most  open  to  common  obser- 
vation ;  while  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  metaphysics,  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
few  alone  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  these  abstract  pur- 
suits. The  swelling  of  the  buds,  however,  affords  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  roots  are  sound,  and  encourages 
the  hope  that  the  growth  of  the  trunk,  though  more  slow, 
will,  in  process  of  time,  be  equally  conspicuous  with  that 
of  the  leaves  and  blossoms. 

I  shall  close  this  part  of  my  Dissertation  with  remark- 
ing, that  the  practical  influence  of  such  speculations  as 
those  of  Locke  and  of  Bacon  is  to  be  traced  oply  by  com- 
paring, on  a  large  scale,  the  state  of  the  human  mind  at 
distant  periods.  Both  these  philosophers  appear  to  have 
been  fully  aware,  (and  I  know  of  no  philosopher  before 
them  of  whom  the  same  thing  can  be  said,)  that  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  species  is  to  be  expected 
less  from  the  culture  of  the  reckoning  powers^  strictly  so 
called,  than  from  the  prevention,  in  early  life,  of  those 
artificial  impressions  and  associations,  by  means  of  which, 
when  once  riveted  by  habit,  the  strongest  reason  may  be 
held  in  perpetual  bondage.  These  impressions  and  asso- 
ciations may  be  likened  to  the  slender  threads  which 
fastened  Gulliver  to  the  earth  ;  and  they  are  to  be  over- 
come, not  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  intellectual  force,  but 
by  the  gradual  effect  of  good  education,  in  breaking  them 
asunder  one  by  one.  Since  the  revival  of  letters,  second- 
ed by  the  invention  of  printing,  and  by  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  this  process  has  been  incessantly  going  on, 
all  over  the  Christian  world  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  course 
of  the  last  century  that  the  result  has  become  visible  to 
common  observers.     How  many  are  the  threads  which, 
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even  in  Catholic  countries,  have  been  broken  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Locke  !  How  many  still  remain  to  be  broken, 
before  the  mind  of  man  can  recover  that  moral  liberty 
which,  at  some  future  period,  it  seems  destined  to  enjoy  ! 
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The  chief  purpose  of  these  Notes  and  Illustrations,  is  to  verify  some  of  the  more 
Important  views  contained  in  the  foregoing  Historical  SIcetch.  The  errors  into 
which  1  have  frequently  been  led  by  trusting  to  the  information  of  writers,  who,  io 
describing  philosophical  systems,  profess  to  ^ve  merely  the  je:eneral  results  of  their 
researches,  unauthenticated  by  particular  references  to  the  original  sources,  have  long 
convinced  me  of  the  propriety,  on  such  occasioris,  of  bringing  under  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  the  specific  authorities  on  which  my  statements  proceed.  Without  such  a 
check,  the  most  faithful  historian  is  perpetually  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  accommo- 
dating  facts  to  his  favorite  theories;  or  of  unconsciously  blending  with  the.opinioni 
he  ascribes  to  others,  the  glosses  of  his  own  imagination.  The  quotations  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  selected  principally  from  books  not  now  in  general  circulation,  may^ 
I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  be  useful  in  facilitating  the  labors  of  those  who  shall  here- 
after resume  the  same  sutject,  on  a  scale  more  susc^tible  of  the  minuteness  of  lit- 
erary detail. 

For  a  few  short  biographical  digressions,  with  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  givo 
somewhat  of  interest  and  relief  to  the  abstract  and  unattractive  topics  whisih  occupy 
80  great  a  part  of  my  discourse,  I  flatter  myself  that  no  apology  is  necessary ;  more 
especially,  as  these  digressions  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  throw  some  additional ' 
light  on  the  philosophical  or  the  political  principles  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
relate. 


Note  (A.)  page  28. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  though,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  became  '*  a  persecutor 
even  unto  blood,  defiling  with  cruelties  those  hands  which  were  never  polluted  with 
bribes,**  *  was,  in  his  earner  and  better  days,  eminently  distinguished  by  the  humanity 
of  his  temper,  and  the  liberality  of  his  opinions.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  may  be 
collected  from  his  letters  to  Erasmus ;  and  from  the  sentiments,  both  religious  and 
political,  indirectly  inculcated  in  his  Utopia,  In  contempt  for  the  ignorance  and 
profligacy  of  the  monks,  he  was  not  surpassed  by  his  correspondent ;  and  against 
various  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church,  such  as  the  celibacy  of  priests,  and  the 
use  of  images  in  worship,  he  has  expressed  himself  more  decidedly  than  could  well 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  placed  in  his  circumstances.  But  these  were  not 
the  whole  of  his  merits.  His  ideas  on  Criminal  Law  are  still  quoted  with  respect  hv 
the  advocates  for  a  milder  code  than  has  yet  been  introduced  into  this  countir ;  and, 
on  the  subject  of  toleration,  no  modem  politician  has  gone  farther  than  his  Utopian 
Legislators. 

The  disorders  occasioned  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation,  having  com- 
pletely shaken  his  fiiith  in  the  sanguine  speculations  of  his  youth,  seem  at  length,  by 
alarming  his  fears  as  to  the  fate  of  existing  establishments,  to  have  unhinged  his 
understanding,  and  perverted  his  moral  feelings.  The  case  was  somewhat  the  same 
with  his  friend  Erasmus,  who  (as  Jortin  remarks)  "  began  in  his  old  days  to  act  the 
zealot  and  the  missionary  with  an  ill  grace,  and  to  maintain,  that  there  were  eertctin 
heretics,  who  might  be  put  to  death  as  blasphemers  and  rioters.'*     (pp.  428,  481.) 

*  Bumet 
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Id  the  mtnd  of  Enunras,  other  motives.  It  Is  not  fanprobahle,  eonenrrad ;  hb  hiogn- 
pher  and  apologist  being  forced  to  acknowledge  that  **  he  was  airaid  lest  Frands,  and 
Charles,  and  Ferdinand,  and  George,  ^nd  Henry  VIII.  and  other  persecuting  princes, 
should  suspect  that  he  condemned  their  cruel  conduct.'*     Ibid.  p.  481. 

Something,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  maybe  alleged  in  behalf  of 
these  two  illustrious  persons  ;  no/,  indeed,  in  extenuation  of  their  unpardonable  de- 
fection from  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  but  of  their  estrangement  from  some  of 
their  old  friends,  who  scrupled  not  to  consider,  as  apostates  and  traitors,  all  those 
who,  while  they  acknowledged  the  expediency  oi  ecclesiastical  reform,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  violent  measures  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  A 
very  able  and  candid  argument  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Bayle, 'Article  CasUl' 
Ian,  Note  Q. 

Note  (B.)  page  30. 

The  foUowJng  short  extract  will  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  Calvin's  aigo- 
ment  upon  the  subject  of  usury. 

'*  Pecttota  non  parit  pecuniam.  Quid  mare  ?  quid  domus,  ex  cujus  locatione  pen- 
■ionem  percipio  P  an  ex  tectis  et  parietibus  argentum  proprie  nascitur  ?  Sed  et  terra 
producit,  et  man  advehitur  quod  pecuniam  deinde  producat*  et  habitationis  com- 
moditas  cum  c^rta  pecunia  parari  commutarive  solet.  Quod  si  igitur  plus  ex  nego- 
tiatlone  lucri  percipi  possit^quam  ex  fundi  cujusvis  proventu ;,  an  feretur  qui,  fundum 
■terilem  fortasse  colono  locaverit  ex  quo  mercedem  vel  proventum  reclpiat  sibi,  qui 
ex  pecunia  fnictum  aliquem  perceperit,  non  feretur  ?  et  qui  pecunia  fundum  acquirit,' 
annon  pecunia  ilia  generat  alteram  annuam  pecuniam  ?  Unde  vero  mercatons  hi- 
crum  ?  Ex  ipsius,  mquies,  diligenti&  atque  industria.  Quis  dubitat  pecuniam  vacuam 
inutilem  omnino  esse  P  neque  qui  a  me  mutuam  rogat,  vacuam  apud  se  habere  a  ma 
aeceptam  cogitat.  Non  ergo  ex  pecunia  ilia  lucrum  accedit,  sed  ex  proventu.  Ills 
igitur  rationes  subtiles  quidem  sunt,  et  sfieciem  quandam  habent,  sed  ubt  propius  ex- 
penduntur,  reipsa  concidunt.  Nunc  igitur  conclude,  judicandum  de  u^uris  esse,  nop 
ex  particulari  aliquo  Scripturas  loco,  sed  tantum  ex  equitatis  regula."  Cabrini 
EputoUB. 

Note  (C.)  page  41. 

The  prevailing  idea  among  Machiavel's  contemporaries  and  immediate  successon 
certainly  was,  that  the  design  of  the  Prince  was  hostile  to  the  rights  of  mankmd ; 
and  that  the  author  was  either  entirely  unprincipled,  or  adapted  his  professed  opin- 
ions to  the  varying  circumstances />f  his  own  eventful  life.  The  following  are  the 
words  of  Bodinus,  bom  in  1680,  the  very  year  when  Machiavel  died  ;  an  author 
whose  judgment  will  have  no  small  weight  with  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
political  writings :  **  Machiavel  s'est  bien  fort  m^scont^,  de  dire  que  I'estat-  popn- 
neilleur .  *  et  n^antmoins  ayant  oubli^  sa  premiere  opinion,  il  a  tenu  en 


Jaire  est  le  meilleur .  *  et  n^antmoins  ayant  oubli^  sa  premiere  opinion,  il  a  tenu  en 
un  autre  lieu,t  que  pour  restituer  ritafie  en  sa  liberty,  il  faut  qu'il  n'y  ait  qu'un 
Prince ;  et  de  fait,  il  s'est  efforc^  de  former  un  estat  le  plus  tyrannique  du  monde : 
et  en  autre  lieu  X  il  confesse,  que  I'estat  de  Venice  est  le  plus  beau  de  tons,  lequel 
est  une  pure  Aristocratic,  s'il  en  fut  onques :  tellement  qu'il  ne  s^ait  a  quoi  se  tenir.** 
{De  la  BSptUflique,  Liv.  vi.  chap.  iv.  Paris,  1676.)  In  the  Latin  version  Of  the 
above  passage,  the  author  applies  to  Machiavel  the  Homo  lemstimus  ae  nemussimus. 
One  of  the  earliest  apologists  for  Machiavel  was  Albericus  Gentilis,  an  Italian  ao- 
fhor,  of  whom  some  account  will  be  given  afterward^.  His  words  are  these :  **  Ma- 
chiavel, a  warm  panegyrist  and  keen  assertor  of  democracy ;  bom,  educated,  pro- 
moted under  a  republican  government,  was  in  the  highest  possible  degree  hostile  to 
tyranny.  The  scope  of  his  work,  accordingly,  is  not  to  instruct  tyrants ;  but,  on  the 
'  contrary,  by  disclosing  their  secrets  to  their  oppressed  subjects,  to  expose  them  to 
public  view,  stripped  of  all  their  trappings.".  He  afterwards  adds,  that  **  Machiavers 
,ieal  design  was,  under  the  mask  of  giving  lessons  to  sovereips,  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people ;  and  that  he  assumed  this  mask  in  the  hope  of  thereby  securing  a  freer 
circulation  to  his  doctrines."  {De  Ltgationibtia,  Lib.  iii.  c.  ix.  Lend.  1^85.)  The 
same  idea  was  afterwards  adopted  and  zealously  contended  for  by  Wicquefort,  the 
author  of  a  noted  book  entitled  th?  Jlmbaaeadir  ;  and  by  many  other  writers  of  a 


*  Discouraee  upon  Livy.  f  Piinoe,  Book  I.  c.  9. 

X  Discoorsea  upon  Livy. 
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teter  date.  Bayle,  In  lib  iHctUmarv,  has  stated  ably  and  impartTalhr  the  arguments 
«a  both  sides  of  ihe  question  ;  evidently  leaning,  however,  very  decidedly,  in  liis 
own  opinion,  to  that  of  Machiavel's  apologists. 

llie  followiog  passage  from  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Simonde.de  Sismondi  on 
the  Literature  of  the  South,  appears  to  me  to  approach  very  near  to  the  iruth,  in  the 
estimate  it  contains  both  of  the  spirit  of  the  Prince^  and  of  the  character  of  the  au« 
thof'.  **  The  real  object  of  Machiavel  cannot  have  been  to  confirm  upon  the  throne 
a  tyrant  whom  he  detested,  and  against  whom  he  had  already  conspired ;  nor  is  it 
more  probable,  that  he  had  a  design  to  expose  to  the  people  the  maxims  of  tyrannvt 
in  order  to  render  them  odious,  universal  experience  made  them  at  that  time  suffi- 
ciently known  to  all  Italy ;  and  that  infernal  policy,  which  Machiavel  reduced  to  prin- 
dplee,  vTas,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  practised  by  every  government.  There  is 
rather,  iar  his  manner  of  treating  it,  a  universal  bitterness  against  mankind ;  a  con- 
tempt of  the  whole  human  race  ;  which  makes  him  address  Uiem  in  the  language  to 
which  they  had  debased  themselves.  He  speaks  to  the  interests  of  men,  and  to 
their  selfish  calculations,  as  if  he  thought  it  useless  to  appeal  to  their  enthusiasm  or 
to  iheir  moral  feelings." 

I  agree  perfectly  with  M.  de  Sismondi  in  considering  the  two  opposite  hypotheses 
referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  as  alike  untenable ;  and  have  only  to  add  to  his  re- 
marks, that,  in  writing  the  Prince^  the  author  seems  to  have  been  more  under  the 
influence  of  spleen,  of  ill  humor,  and  of  blasted  hopes,  than  of  any  deliberate  or  s^ 
tematical  purpose,  either  favorable  or  adverse  to  human  happiness.  The  prevaiiuig 
sentiment  in  his  mind  probably  was,  8i  poptUua  vuU  decipif  decipiatw,* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  MachiavePs  Prince,  instead  of  beine  con- 
sidered as  a  new  system  of  political  morality,  invented  by  himself,  ought  to  be  re- 
carded  merely  as  a  digest  of  the  maxims  of  state  policy  then  universally  acted  upon 
in  the  Italian  courts.  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  it  was  in  this  light  that  the  book  was 
resarded  by  Lord  Bacon,  whose  opinion  concerning  it  being,  in  one  instance,  some- 
what ambiguously  expressed,  has  been  supposed  by  several  writers  of  note  (partica* 
lariy  Bayle  and  Mr.  Roscoe)  to  have  coinoided  with  that  quoted  abovd  firom  A&ieiicue 
Gentilis.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  veiy  turn  of  the  sentence  appealed  to  on  this 
occasion  is  rather  disrespectful  than  otherwise  to  MachiavePs  character.  "£st 
itaque  quod  gratias  agamus  Machiavellio  et  hujuamodi  scriptoribufi,  qui  aperte  et 
indissimulanter  proferunt,  quid  homines  &cere  soleant,  non  quid  debeant"  ( J)e  Aug. 
Seient,  Lib.  vii.  cap.  2.)  The  best  comment,  however,  on  these  words,  is  to  be 
found  in  another  passage  of  Bacon,  where  he  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  Ma- 
chiavel's  moral  demerits  in  teims  as  strong  and  unequivocal  as  language  can  furnish. 
^  Quod  enim  ad  maku  arte$  attinet ;  si  quis  Machiavellio  se  dederit  in  disciplinam ; 
qui  prKcipit,*'  &c.  &c.  &c.  See  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  {De  Aug,  Sdent.  Lib. 
viiL  cap.  2.)  See  also  a  passage  in  Book  vii.  chap.  8,  bcH^nning  thus :  "  An  non  et 
hoc  verum  est,  juvenes  multo  minus  PoUtica  quam  Ethiat  auditores  idoneos  esse, 
antequam  religione  et  doctrina  de  moribus  et  officiis  plene  imbuantur :  ne  forte  ju- 
dido  depiavaU  et  corrupti,  in  eam  opinionem  veniant,  non  esse  rerum  diflerentias 
morales  veras  et  solidas,  sed  omnia  er  utilitate. — Sic  enim  Machiavellio  dicere  placet, 
^uod  ri  conHgisset  Cmtarem  hello  uuperatum  JmsBe,  OoHZtnd  ipso  fiiisset  odio* 
•ioi*,"  &c.  &c.  After  Uiese  explicit  and  repeated  declarations  of  his  sentiments  on 
this  point,  it  is  hard  that  Bacon  should  have  been  numbered  among  the  apologists  of 
Machiayel,  by  such  high  authorities  as  Bayle,  and  the  excellent  biographer  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis. 

Not«  (D.)  p.  60. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism  from  Bodin  has  been  urged  somewhat  indelicately  against 
Montesquieu,  by  a  veiy  respectable  writer,  the  Chevalier  de  Filangien.  *'  On  a  cru,  ^ 
et  i'on  croit  peut-Stre  encore,  que  l^fontesquieu  a  parl^  le  premier  de  Tinfluenee  du  ' 
climat.  Cette  opinion  est  une  erreur.  Avaut  lui,  le  d^licat  et  ing^nieux  Fontenelle 
s'^toit  exerc^  sur  cet  objet.  Biachiavel,  en  plusieurs  endroits  de  ses  ouvrages,  parle 
aussi  de  cette  influence  du  climat  sur  le  physique  et  sur  le  moral  de^  peuples.  Char- 
din,  un  de  ces  voyageurs  qui  savent  observer,  a  fait  beaucoup  de  reflexions  sur  Tin- 
fluence  physique  et  moral  des  cllmats.     L'Abb6  Dubos  a  soutenu  et  d^velopp4  les 

*  Many  traces  of  this  misanthropic  disposition  occur  in  the  historical  and  even  in 
the  dramatic  works  of  Machiavel.  It  is  very  justiy  observed  by  M.  de  Sismondi, 
tliat  **  the  pleasantly  of  his  comedies  is  almost  always  mingled  with  gall.  His 
laughter  at  the  humin  race  is  hot  the  laughter  of  contempt." 
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pens^es  de  Chardin ;  et  Bodin,  qui  peat-^tro  avoit  la  dant  Polybe  qae  le  dinat 
determine  lea  formes,  la  couleur,  et  lea  moeura  dea  peuplea,  en>  avoit  dejii  fait,  cent 
cinqaante  ans  auparavant,  la  base  de  son  systime,  dana  aoa  llvre  de  la  R^pubtique, 
et  dana  aa  M^tbode  de  THistoire.  Avant  toua  ces  ^ciivains,  I'immortel  Hippociate 
avoit  tralt^  fort  au  long  cette  matiere  dans  son  &meax  ouvrage  de  Vaxr^  de$  eaux,et 
d€9  Ueur,  L'Auteur  de  TEsprit  des  Lois,  sans  citer  un  aeul  de  cea  phUosophes, 
^tablit  a  son  lour  un  systime ;  mala  il  ne  fit  qu'alt^rer  lea  prindpes  d*Hippocrate,  et 
donner  une  plua  grande  extenaion  auz  id^ea  de  Dubos,  de  Chardin,  et  de  Bodin.  n 
Youlut  faire  croire  au  public  qu'il  avoit  eu  le  premier  quelqaes  id^ea  sur  ce  sujet;  et 
le  public  Ton  crut  sur  sa  parole.'*  La  Science  de  la  Ldgitlation,  ouorage  traduU 
deVRaUtn.    Paris,  1786.    Tom.  L  p.  226,  226. 

The  enumeration  here  given  of  writers  whose  works  are  in  every  body's  bands, 
might  have  satiafied  Filangieri,  that,  in  giving  his  sanction  to  thia  old  theory,  Mon- 
tesquieu had  no  wish  to  claim  to  himseTf  the  praise  of  originality.  It  is  suiprioi^, 
that,  in  the  foregoing  list,  the  name  of  Plato  ahould  have  been  omitted,  who  con- 
eludea  hia  fifth  book,  De  LegUnte,  with  remarking,  that  '<  all  countries  are  not  equal- 
ly ausceptible  of  the  same  sort  of  discipline ;  and  that  a  wise  legislator  will  |ny  a 
due  r^rd  to  the  diveraity  of  national  character,  arising  firom  the  influence  of  dimate 
and  of  soil."  It  is  not  less  surprising,  that  the  name  of  Charron  should  have  been 
overlooked,  whose  observations  on  the  moral  influence  of  pjiysical  causes,  discover 
aa  much  originality  of  thought  aa  those  of  any  of  hia  succeasora.  See  JDe  la  Sagetiet 
Livre  i  chap.  87. 

Note  (E.)  p.  58. 

Innumerable  instances  of  Luther's  credulity  and  superstition  are  to  be  found  in  a 
book  entitled  Martini  Luiheri  CoUoquia  MensaUa,  &c.  first  published  (according 
to  Bayle)  in  1671.  The  only  copy  of  it  which  I  have  aeen,  is  a  translation  from  die 
German  into  the  English  tongue  by  Captain  Heniie  Bell,  (London,  1662.)  V^ 
work,  in  which  **  are  gathered  up  the  fragmenta  of  the  divine  discourses  which , 
Luther  held  at  hia  table  with  Philip  Melancthon,  and  divers  other  learned  men," 
beara  to  have  been  originally  collected  **  out  of  his  holy  mouth  "  by  Dr.  Anthony 
Lauterbach,  Und  to  have  been  ailerwarda  **  digeated  into  commonplaces "  by  Dr. 
Aniifaber.  Although  not  sanctioned  with  Lulher'a  name,  I  do  nc^  know  that  the 
alighteat  doubta  of  ita  details  have  been  suggested,  even  by  such  of  hia  (bUoweia  ss 
have  regretted  the  indiscreet  communication  to  the  public,  of  hia  unreserved  UMe 
talk  with  hia  confidential  companions.  The  very  accurate  Seckendorff  has  aot 
called  in  question Jts  authenticity  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  givea  it  hia  indirect  suc- 
tion, by  remarking,  that  it  waa  collected  with  little  prudence,  and  not  less  faopm- 
denthr  printed :  **  Libro  CoUoquiorum  MenedUum  minus  quidem  cauti  compodto 
et  vulgato."  (Bayle,  Article  Luther,  Note  L.)  It  ia  very  oflen  quoted  as  an  an- 
tborlty  by  the  candid  and  judicious  Dr.  Jortin. 

In '  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  of  Luther'a  creduli^jr.  I  shall  transcribe,  ia 
the  words  of  the  English  translator,  the  substance  of  olne  of  Luther^a  i)t9tfie  J)i»^ 
eowsee,  «  concerning  the  devil  and  his  works."  *'  The  devil,"  said  Luther,  **  cto 
transform  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  ao  deceiveth  people; 
insomuch  that  one  thinketh  he  <ieth  by  a  right  woman,  and  yet  is  no  such  matter; 
for,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  the  devil  is  strong  by  the  child  of  unbelief.-  But  hisomuch  si 
children  or  devils  are  conceived  in  such  sort,  the  same  are  very  horrible  and  fearful 
examples.  Like  unto  this  it  is  also  with  what  they  call  the  JVtx  in  the  water,  who 
drawethpeople  unto  him  aa  maids  and  virgins,  of  whom  he  begetteth  devil's  chil- 
dren. Toe  devil  can  also  steal  children  away ;  as  sometimes  children  within  the 
apace  of  six  weeks  after  their  birth  are  lost,  and  other  children  called  sttjvpostftfn,  or 
cnangelings,  laid  in  their  places.    Of  the  Saxons  they  were  called  JSUeropi* 

**  Eicht  years  since/'  said  Luther,  **  at  Deieati,  I  did  see  and  touch  such  a 
changed  child,  which  was  twelve  years  of  age ;  he  had  his  eyea,  and  ali.memben, 
like  another  child ;  he  did  nothing  but  feed,  and  would  eat  as  much  as  two  ctowns 
were  able  to  cat.  I  told  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  if  I  were  prince  of  that  countiyt  I 
would  venture  homicidittm  thereon,  and  would  throw  it  into  the  river  Moldaw. 
I  admonished  the  people  dwelling  in  that  place  devoutly  to  pray  to  God  to  take 
away  the  devil.  The  same  waa  done  accordingly,  and  the  aecond  year  after  the 
changeling  died.  . 

*'  In  Saxony,  near  unto  Halberstad,  waa  a  man  that  also  had  a  kHUerop^  woo 
socked  the  mother  and  five. other  women  dry,  and  besides  devoured  very  mudi. 
This  man  was  advised  that  he  ahould,  in  hia  pilgrimage  at  Hiabeistad,  maka  i 
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pramiae  of  the  ktOerop  to  tho  Virgin  Marie,  and  should  caose  him  there  to  be  rociced. 
Thia  advice  the  man  followed,  and  carried  the  changeling  thither  in  a  basicet  But 
going  over  a  river,  being  upon  the,  bridge,  another  devil  that  was  below  in  the  river» 
called  and  said, '  kUkrop  !  JSSUcrop  /  *  Then  the  child  in  the  basket  (which  never 
before  spake  one  word)  answered,/  Ho,  ho.'.  The  devil  in  the  water  asked  ftirther, 
*  Whither  art  thou  going  ? '  The  child  in  the  basket  said,  *  I  am  going  towaids 
Hocklestad  to  our  loving  mother,  to  be  rocked.'  The  man  being  much  a£FHghted 
thereat,  threw  the  child,  with  the  basket,  over  the  bridee  into  the  water.  Wnere- 
,  upon  the  two  devils  6ew  away  together,  and  cried,  f  Ho,  ho,  ha,'  tumbling  them- 
selves over  one  another,  and  so  vanished."    (pp.  386,  887.) 

With  respect  to  Luther's  Theological  Disputes  with  the  Devil,  see  the  passages 
quoted  by  Bayle,  Art.  Luther,  Note  U. 

Facts  of  this  sort,  so  recent  in  their  date,  and  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  so 
great  a  character,  are  consolatory  to  those,  who,  amid  the  follies  and  extravagancies 
of  their  contemporaries,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  despair  of  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
of  the  gradual  progress  of  human  reason. 

Note  (F.)  page  72.  , 

,Ben  Jonson  is  one  of  the  few  contemporary  writers  by  whom  the  transcendent 
^genius  of  Bacon  appears  to  have  been  justly  appreciated ;  and  the  only  one  I  know 
of,  who  has  transmitted  any  idea  of  his  forensic  eloquence ;  a  subject  on  which, 
from  his  own  professional  pursuits,  combined  with  the  reflecting  and  philosophical 
cast  of  his  mind,  Jonson  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  form  a  competent  judgment. 
*'  There  happened,"  says  he,  « in  my  time,  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  iiill  of 
gnivity  in  his  speaking.  No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered.  No 
member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  its  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not 
cough,  or  look  aside  from  him  without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  and 
had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard 
him  was,  trat  he  should  make  an  end."  No  finer  description  of  the  peifection  of 
this  art  is  to  be  found  in  any  author,  ancient  or  modem. 

The  admiration  of  Jonson  for  Bacon  (whom  he  appears  to  have  known  intimate- 
ly) *  seems  almost  to  have  blinded  him  to  those  mdfelible  shades  in  his  fame,  to 
which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the  eye  without 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  humiliation.  Yet  it  is  but  candid  to  conclude,  from  the 
posthumous  praise  lavished  on  him  by  Jonson  and  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,t  that 
the  sei-vility  of  the  courtier,  and  the  laxity  of  the  Judge,  were,  in  the  relations  of 
private  life,  redeemed  by  many  estimable  and  amiable  qualities.  That  man  must 
surely  have  been  marked  by  some  rare  features  of  moral  as  well  as  of  iotellectual 
greatness,  of  whom,  long  after  his  death,  Jonson  could  write  in  the  following' 
words : — 

"My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his  place  or 
honors ;  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him,  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  ta 
himself,  in  diat  he  seemed  to  me  ever,  by  his  works,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and 
most  worthy  of  admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity,  1  ever 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength,  for  greatness  he  could  not  want.  Neither 
eould  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him,  as  knowing  no  accident  could  do  harm 
to  virtue,  but  rather  help  to  make  it  manifest." 

In  Aubrey's  anecdotes  of  Bacon,  X  there  are  several  particulars  not  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  his  fiiture  biographers.  One  expression  of  this  writer  is  more  pe- 
culiarly striking :  **  In  short,  all  that  were  great  and  good  loved  and  honored  him.'^ 
When  it  is  considered,  that  Aubrey's  knowledge  of  Bacon  was  derived  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  Hobbes,  who  had  lived  ia  habits  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship  with  both,  and  whose  writings  show  that  he  was  far  from  being  an  idoltir 
trous  admirer  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  it ,  seems  impossible  for  a  candid  mind,  after 
reading  the  foregoing  short  but  comprehensive  eulogy,  not  to  feel  a  strong  inclioatioa 

*  Jonson  is  said  to  have  translated  into  Latin  great  part  of  the  books  De  •dug-^ 
mentis  Scientiarum.  Dr.  Wartou  states  this  (I  do  not  know  on  what  authority)  m 
.  an  undoubted  fact.    {Essay  on  the  Chnku  and  Writings  of  Pope^) 

t  See  his  letters  to  M.  de  Fermat,  printed  at  the  end  of  Format's  Opera  McUhC'- 
matiea,  Tolos»,  1679. 

X  Lately  published  in  the  extracts  from  the  Bodleian  library. 
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to  dwell  ndier  on  the  &tr  thaivon  the  daik  side  i>f  the  Chanceflor's  cbutcter,  lod, 
before  pronouncing  an  unqualified  coademnation,  carefully  to  se|>arate  the  &ult8  of 
the  age  from  those  of  the  Individual. 

An  affecting  allusion  of  his  own,  in  one  of  his  greatest  works,  to  tiie  eirers  and 
misfortunes  of  his  public  life,  if  it  does  not  atone  for  his  faults,  may  at  least  have 
some  effect  in  softening  the  asperity -of  our  censures.  **  Ad  literas  potius  quam  ad 
aUud  quicquam  nfttus,  et  ad  res  gerendas  nescio  quo  fato  Contra  genidm  suum  abrep- 
tus."    {Be  Aug.  Sc,  L.  vui.  c.  iii.) 

Even  in  Bacon's  professional  line,  it  is  now  admitted,  by  the  best  judges,  that  he 
was  greatly  underrated  by  his  contemporaries.  "  The  Queen  did  acniowledge," 
says  tne  Earl  of  Essex,  in  a  letter  to  Bacon  himself,  **  you  had  a  great  wit,  end  an 
excellent  gill  of  speech,  and  much  other  good  learning.  But  m  law,  she  rather 
thought  ^u  could  make  show,' to  the  utmost  of  your  Knowledge,  than  that  you 
were  deep." 

*Mf  it  be  asked,"  sm  Dr.  Hnrd,  '*  how  the  Queen  came  to  form  this  conclusion^ 
the  answer  is  plain.  It  was  from  Mr.  Bacon's  having  a  great  wit,  an  excellent  gift 
of  speech,  and  much  other  good  learning."    (Hurd's  Dialogues,) 

The  following  testimony  to  Bacon's  legal  knowledge  (pointed  out  to  me  by  a 
learned  friend)  is  of  somewhat  more  weight  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  judgment 
against  it :  "  What  might  we  not  have  expected,"  says  Mr.  Hargrave,  after  a  high 
encomium  on  the  powers  displayed  by  Bacon  in  his  *  Reading  on  the  Statute  on 
Utt9*  **  what  might  we  not  have  expected  from  the  hands  of  such  a  master,  if  his 
Tast  mind  had  not  so  embraced  within  its  compass* the  whole  field  of  science,  ae 
Tory  much  to  detach  him  from  professional  studies ! "  • 

It  was  probably  owing  in  part  to  his  court  disgrace,  that  so  little  notice  was  taken 
of  Bacon,  for  some  time  after  his  death,  by  those  English  writers  who  availed  them- 
selves, without  any  scruple,  of  the  lights  struck  out  in  his  works.  A  very  remarktf- 
able  example  of  (his  occurs  in  a  curious,  thoiigh  now  almost  forgotten  book,  (pub- 
lished in  1627,)  entitled,  An  Apology  or  Dedarationqfthe  Pouyer  and  Providence 
of  Ood  in  the  Government  of  the  World,  by  Geoige  Hakewill,  D.  D.  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey.  It  is  plainly  the  production  of  an  uncommonly  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind ;  well  stored  with  various  and  choice  learning,  collected  both  from  ancient  and 
modem  authors.  Its  general  aim  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  text  of  Scripture 
prefixed  to  it  as  a  motto,  **  Say  not  thou,  what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  are 
netter  than  these,  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this ; "  and  from  the 
words  of  Ovid,  so  happily  applied  by  Hakewill  to  the  *'  comn^on  enor  touching  the 
golden  age," 

*<  Prisca  jttvent  alios,  cigo  me  nunc  denique  natom 
Gratulor." 

That  tiie  general  design  of  the  book,  as  well  as  many  incidental  observations  con- 
tained in  it,  was  borrowed  from  Bacon,  there  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  a  doubt ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  one  or  two  references  (and  these  very  slight  ones) 
to  his  writings,  through  the  whole  volume.  One  would  naturally  have  expected, 
that,  in  the  f<Hlowing  passage  of  the  epistle  dedicatory,  the  name  of  the  late  unfortunate 
Chancellor  of  England,  who  had  died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  mi^ 
have  found  a  place  along  with  the  other  great  elerk$  there  enumerated :  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  regions  of  the  world,  or  all  ages  in  the  same  'region,  afibrd  wits 
always  alike ;  btft  this,  I  think,  (neither  is  it  my  opinion  alone,  but  of  Scallger» 
Vivos,  Budieus,  Bodin,  and  other  ^ea<  clerks, )  that  the  wits  of  these  latter  ages, 
being  manured  by  industry,  directed  by  precepts,  and  regulated  by  method,  may  be 
as  capable  of  deep  speculations,  and  produce  as  masculine  and  lasting-  birtiis,  as  any 
of  the  ancienter  times  have  done.  But  if  we  conceive  them  to  be  giants,  and  oor- 
selves  dwarfi ;  if  we  imagine  all  sciences  already  to  have  received  their  utmost 
perfection,  so  as  we  need  not  but  translate  and  comment  on  what  they  have  done, 
surely  there  b  little  hope  that  we  should  ever  come  near  them,  much  less  match 
them.  The  first  step  to  enable  a  man  to  the  achieving  of  great  designs,  is  to  be 
persuaded  (hat  he  is  able  to  achieve  them ;  the  next,  not  to  be  persuaded,  that 
whatsoever  hath  not  yet  been  done,  cannot  therefore  be  done.  Not  any  one  man, 
or  nation,  or  age,  but  rather  mankind  is  it  which,  in  latitude  of  capacity,  answers  U^ 
Ae  universally  of  things  to  be  known."  In  another  passage,  Hakewill  observes, 
that,  **  if  we  will  speak  properly  and  punctually,  antiquity  ramer  consists  in  the  old 
age,  than  in  the  infimcy  or  youUi  of  the  world."  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  some  of 
the  foregoing  sentences  are  almost  literal  transcripts  of  Bacon's  words. 

The  philosophical  £une  of  Bacon  in  his  own  countiy  may  be  dated  fimn  the 
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MabUibmeDt  of  the  Royal  Society  of  LondoD ;  by  the  foimders  of  wblch,  ts  ap- 
pears from  their  coUeagae,  Dr.  Sprat,  he  was  held  in  so  high  estimatioD,  that  it  was 
once  pqpposed  to  prefix  to  the  history  of  their  labors  some  of  Bacon's  wriUogs,  as 
the  best  comment  on  the  views  with  which  they  were  undertaken.  Sprat  himself, 
and  his  illustrious  friend  Cowley,  were  among  the  number  of  Bacon's  earliest  eulo- 
gists ;  the  latter,  in  an  Ode  to  ifke  Royal  Society,  too  well  known  to  require  any 
notice  here ;  the  former,  in  a  very  splendid  passage  of  his  History,  from  which  I 
shaU  borrow  a  few  sentences,  as  a  conclusion  and  ornament  to  this  note. 

"  For,  is  it  not  wonderful,  that  he  who  had  run  through  all  the  degrees  of  that 
\  profession,  which  usually  tekes  up  men's  whole  time ;  who  had  studied,  and  prac- 
tised, and  governed  the  commoA  law ;  who  had  always  lived  in  the  crowd,  and 
borne  the  greatest  burden  of  civil  business ;  should  yet  nnd  leisure  enough  for  these 
retired  studies,  to  excel  all  those  men,  who  separate  themselves  for  this  very  purpose  ? 
He  was  a  man  of  strong,  clear,  and  powerful  imaginations ;  his  genius  was  search- 
ing and  inimitable ;  and  of  this  I  need  give  no  other  proof  than  his  style  itself; 
which,  as  for  the  most  part,  it  describes  men's  minds,  as  well  as  pictures  do  their 
bodies,  so  it  did  his  above  all  men  living.  The  course  of  it  vigorous  and  majestical ; 
the  wit  bold  and  fiuniliar ;  the  comparisons  fetched  out  of  the  way,  and  yet  the 
more  easy :  *  In  all  expressing  a  soul  equally  skilled  in  men  and  nature." 

Note  (G.)  page  75.  ^ 

The  paradoxical  bias  of  Hobbes's  understanding  is  never  so  conspicuous  as  when 
he  engages  in  physical  or  in  mathematical  discussions.  On  such  occasions,  he  ex- 
presses nimselr  with  even  more  than  his  usual  confidence  and  arrogance.  Of  the 
Royal  Society  (the  Virhion,  as  he  calls  them,  that  meet  at  Gresham  CoUege)  he 
writes  thus :  **  Conveniant,  studia  conferant,  experimenta  faciant  quantum  volunt» 
nisi  et  principiis  utantur  meis,  nihil  proficient."  And  elsewhere :  *<  Ad  causas  au- 
tem  propter  quas  proficere  ne  paullum  quidem  potuistis  nee  poteritis,  accedui^t  etiam 
afia,  ut  odium  Hobbii,  quia  nimium  llbere  scripserat  'do  academiis  veritatem :  Nam 
ex  eo  tempore  irati  physic!  et  mathematici  veritatem  ab  eo  venientem  non  receptu- 
n»  se  paiam  profess!  sunt."  In  his  English  publications,  he  indulges  In  a  vein  of 
coarse  scunility,  of  which  his  own  words  alone  can  convey  any  idea.  **  So  go  vour 
ways,"  says  he,  addressing  himself  to  Dr.  Wallis  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians  then  in  England,  "  you  uncivil  ecclesiastics,  inhuman 
divines,  de-doctors  of  morality,  unasinous  colleagues,  egregious  pair  of  Jbtacharip 
most  wretched  indtea  and  9Mdiee$  academiarum;  and  remember  Vespasian's  law, 
that  it  i»  uniauqfiU  to  gwe  ill  language  fint,  but  cwU  and  lau^ful  to  return  it,'* 

Note  (H.)  page  78. 

With  respect  to  the  LeciatJum,  a  very  curious  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Lord 
Clarendon.  **  When  I  returned,"  says  he,  "  from  Spahi,  by  Paris,  Mr.  Hobbes  fre- 
quently came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  hUi  book,  which  he  would  call  Leviathan^ 
was  then  printing  in  England,  and  that  he  received  every  week  a  sheet  to  correct; 
and  thought  it  would  be  finished  within  a  little  more  than  a  month.  He  added, 
that  he  knew  when  I  read  the  book  I  would  not  like  it ;  and  thereupon  mentioned 
some  conclusions ;  upon  which  I  asked  him  whji  he  would  publish  such  doctrines ; 
to  which,  after  a  discourse  tietween  Jest  and  earnest,  he  said,  '  2%e  truth  is,  Ihaoe 
a  mmd  to  go  home,* "  In  another  passage,  the  same  writer  expresses  himself  thus : 
**  The  review  and  conclusion  of  the  Lemathan  is,  in  truth,  a  sly  address  to  Crom- 
well, that,  being  out  of  the  Ungdom^and  so  being  neither  conquered  nor  his  subject, 
he  might  by  his  return  submit  to  his  government,  and  be  bound  to  obey  it.  This 
review  and  conclusion  he  made  short  enough  to  hope  that  Cromwell  might  read  it ; 
where  he  should  not  only  receive  the  pawn  of  tlris  new  subject's  allegiance,  by 
declaring  his  own  oblication&and  obedience ;  but  by  publishing  such  doctrines,  as, 
being  difigently  infused  by  such  a  master  in  the  art  of  government,  might  secure 
the  people  of  the  kingdom  (over  whom  he  had  no  right  to  command)  to  acquiesce 
and  submit  to  his  bniUd  power." 

*  Bv  the  word  easy,  I  presume  Sprat  here  means  the  native  and  spoiitatieous 
growth  of  Bacon's  own  &n^,  in  opposition  to  the  traditiooaiy  similiee  borrowed  ]af 
roamqpplacd  wiiten  fiom  their  predeceason. 
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That  there  is  no  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation  of  facts  in  Uiete  passages,  with 
the  view  of  injuring  the  character  of  Hobbes,  may  be  confidently  presumed  from  the 
very  honorable  testimony  which  Clarendon  bears,  hi  another  part  of  the  same  woik, 
to  his  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  merits.  **  Mr.  Hobbes,"  he  observes,  '*  is  a  man 
of  excellent  parts ;  of  great  wit ;  of  some  reading ;  and  of  somewhat  more  thinking ; 
one  who  has  spent  many  years  in  foreign  parts  and  observations  ;  understands  the 
kamed  as  well  as  modem  languages ;  hath  lone  had  the  reputation  of  a  great 
philosopher  and  mathematician ;  and  in  his  age  hath  had  conversation  with  many 
worthy  and  extraordinary  men.  In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  acquaint- 
ance I  have  in  the  world,  and  of  whom  I  have  always  had  a  great  esteem,  as  a  man, 
who,  besides  his  eminent  learning  and  knowledge,  hath  been  always  looked  upon 
as  a  man  of  probity,  and  of  a  life  free  from  scandal.'* 

Note  (L)  p.  109. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  Descartes  reconciled,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  his 
frequent  use  of  the  word  stibstancCt  as  applied  to  the  mind,  with  his  favorite  doc- 
trine, that  the  essence  of  the  mind  consists  in  t?iou^ht.  Nothing  can  be  well  imag- 
ined more  unphilosophical  than  this  last  doctrine,  m  whatever  terms  it  is  express- 
ed »  but  to  designate  by  the  name  of  substance,  what  is  also  called  thought,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  argument,  renders  the  absurdity  still  more  glaring  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

I  have  i^luded,  in  the  text,  to  the  difference  between  the  popular  and  the  scholas- 
tic notion  of  st^stance.  According  to  the  latter,  the  word  substance  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  ^°^^  •Mth  ^  employed  by  Aristotie  to  denote  the  first  of  the  predica- 
ments *  in  which  technical  sense  it  is  said,  in  the  hinguage  of  the  schools,  to  signify 
that  which  supports  attributes,  or  which  is  subject  to  accidents.  At  a  period  when 
^veiy  person  liberally  educated  was  accustomed  to  this  barbarous  jargon,  it  might 
not  appear  altogether  absurd  to  apply  the  term  substance  to  the  human  soul,  or  even 
to  thebeity.  But,  in  the  present  times,  a  writer  who  should  so  employ  it  may  be 
assured,  that,  to  a  great  majority  of  his  readers,  it  will  be  no  less  puzzling  than  it  was 
to  Ciambe,  in  Martinus  Scriblerus,  when  he  first  heard  it  thus  defined  by  his  master 
Cornelius.^  How  extraordinaiy  does  the  following  sentence  now  sound  even  to  a 
philosophical  ear  I  and  yet  it  is  copied  from  a  woric  published  little  more  than  seven* 
^  yeais  ago,  by  the  learned  and  judicious  Gravesande :  Substantie  sunt  aut  cogi- 
tentes,  ant  non  cogitantes ;  cogitantes  quas  novimus,  Deum  et  mentem  nosttam. 
Du«  etiam  substantia,  que  non  cogitant,  nobis  note*  sunt,  spatium  et  eocpoa.'* 
hUr'od,  ad  Phil,  §  19* 

The  Greek  word  »Um  (derived  tcom  the  participle  of  i;^)  is  not  liable  to  these  ob- 
jections. It  obtrudes  no  sensible  image  on  the  &ncy ;  and  in  this  respect,  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Latin  word  gubstantia.  The  former,  in  its  logical  accep- 
tetion,  is  an  extension  to  Biatter  of  an  idea  originally  derived  from  Mind.  The  lat- 
ter is  an  oxtension  to  Mmd  of  an  idea  ori{|inally  derived  from  Blatter. 

InsUad  of  defining  mmd  to  be  a  Uiinking  substance,  it  seems  much  more  logical- 
ly correct  to  define  it  a  thinking  ftetf^.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  still,  to  i^oid, 
by  the  use  of  the  pronoun  that,  any  substantive  whatever,  *'  Mind  is  thai  which 
thinks,  wUls,"  &c. 

The  foregoing  reniaiks  afibrd  me  an  opportunity  of  exemplifying  what  I  have 
elsewhere  observed  concerning  the  efiects  which  the  scholastic  philosophy  has  left 
on  the  piesent  habits  of  thinking,  even  of  those  who  nevei  cultivated  that  brsnch  of 
learning.  In  consequence  of  the  stress  laid  on  the  predicaments,  men  became  ac- 
customed in  their  youth  to  imagine,  that,  m  order  to  know  the  nature  of  any  thing, 
it  was  sufficient  to  know  under  what  predicament  or  categonf  it  ought  to  be  arrang- 
ed ;  and  that,  tdl  this  was  done,  it  remained  to  our  foculties  a  subject  merely  of 
ignorant  wonder.    Hence  the  impotent  attempt  to  comprehend  under  some  common 

*  '*  When  he  was  told,  a  subitanee  was  that  which  was  subject  to  aeeidentSt 
then  soldiers,  quoth  Crambe,  are  the  most  substantial  people  in  the  world.**  Let  me 
add,  that,  in  the  list  of  Philosophical  reformers,  the  authors  of  Martinus  Scribleraa 
ought  not  to  be  overiooked.  Their  happy  ridicule  of  the  scholastic  Logic  and  Met- 
aphysics is  universally  known ;  but  few  are  aware  of  the  acuteness  and  sagacity 
displayed  in  their  allusions  to  some  of  the  most  vulnerable  passaees  in  Lockers  Es- 
say. In  dds  part  of  the  woik  itts  commonly  understood  that  Arbuthnot  bad  tlia 
>  principal  Ihare. 
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name  (fuch  as  that  ottubwiance)  the  heterogendoiw  eziateneee  ^  matter ,  nfmind, 
and  evea  of  emptff  space ;  and  hence  the  endjess  duputes  to  which  the  hot  of  these 
words  has  given  nse  in  the  schools. 

In  our  own  times,  Kant  and  his  followers  seem  to  have  thought,  that  they  had 
thrown  a  new  and  strong  lifrht  on  the  nature  of  space,  and  also  of  Hme,  when  they 
introduced  the  word  forms  (forms  of  the  inUUect)  as  a  common  term  applicable  to 
both.  Is  not  this  to  revert  to  the  scholastic  folly  of  verbal  generalization  ?  And  is  U 
not  evident,  that  of  things  which  are  unique  (such  as  matter,  mmd,  space,  iime^ 
no  classification  is  practicable  ?  Indeed,  to  speidc  of  classifying  what  has  nothmg  in 
common  with  any  thing  else,  is  a  contradiction  in  teims.  It  was  thus  that  St. 
Augustine  felt,  when  he  said,  "  Quid  sit  tempus,  si  nemo  quserat  a  me,  sdo ;  si  quia 
interroget,  nescio.^'  His  idea  evidently  was,  that,  although  he  annexed  as  clear  and 
precise  a  notion  to  the  word  Hme,  as  he  could  do  to  any  object  of  human  thought,  he 
was  unable  to  find  any  term  more  general,  under  which  it  could  be  compiehended ; 
and  consequently,  unable  to  give  any  definition,  by  which  it  might  be  explained. 

Note  (K.)  p.  110. 

**  Les  Meditations  de  Descartes  parurent  en  1641.  C'^toit,  de  tous  ses  ouTiages, 
celui  qu*il  estimoit  le  plus.  Co  qui  caract^rise  surtout  cet  ouvrage,  c'est  qu'U  con- 
tient  sa  fameuse  demonstration  de  Dieu  par  Tid^e,  demonstration  si  riyMt  depola^ 
adoptee  par  les  uns,  et  rejetee  par  les  autres ;  et  ^'tZ  est  le  premier  oii  ia  disHnction 
de  Pesprit  etdela  mattire  soit  parfaitement  devehppee,  car  avant  Descartes  on 
n*avoit  encore  bien  approfondi  les  preuves  philosophiques  de  la  spirituality  de  Tame.'* 
Ehge  de  Descartes,  par  M.  Thomas.    Note  20. 

If  the  remarks  in  the  text  be  correct,  the  characteristical  merits  or  Descartes'  Me^ 
itations  do  not  consist  in  the  novelty  of  the  proo&  contained  in  them  of  the  igMrifii- 
ality  of  the  soul  (on  which  point  Descartes  has  added  little  or  nothing  to  what  had 
been  advanced  by  his  predecessors,)  but  in  the  clear  and  decisive  arguments  by 

'al  pheno 


which  they  expose  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  explain  the  mental  ph 

t^  analogies  borrowed  from  those  of  matter.    Of  thb  distinction,  neither  Thomas, 

nor  Turgot,  nor  D'Alembert,  nor  Condorcet,  seeiQ  to  have  been  at  all  aware. 

I  quote  from  the  last  of  these  writers  an  additional  proof  of  the  confiision  of  ideae 
upon  this  point,  still  prevalent  among  the  most  acute  logicians.  "Ainsi  tosptn<ti» 
aiile  de  Vdme,  n*est  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  besoin  de  preuves,  mais  le  resultat  simple 
et  nature!  d'une  analyse  exacte  de  nos  idees,  et  de  nos  fiicultes."  (  Vie  de  M,  2Vr« 
got.)  Substitute  for  spirituaUty  the  woid  tminaleriatiiy  and  the  observation  be- 
comes equally  just  and  important. 

Note  (L.)  p.  111. 

The  following  extract  from  Descartes  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  passage  Id 
the  JVovum  Organon. 

**  Quoniam  irifantes  nati  sumus,  et  varia  de  rebus  sensibilibus  judida  prius  tulimus, 
quara  integrum  nostrse  rationis  usum  baberemus,  multis  praejudiciis  a  veri  cognitione 
avertimur,  quibus  non  aliter  videmur  posse  liberari,  quam  si  semel  in  vita,  de  lis  om« 
uibus  studeamus  dubitare,  in  quibus  vcl  minimam  incertitudinis  suspicionem  reperi- 
cmus. 

"Quin  et  ilia  etiam,  de  quibus  dubitabimus,  utile  erit  habere  pro  ftlsis,  ut  tante 
darius,  quidnam  certissiraum  et  cognitu  facillimum  sit,  inveniamus. 

**  Itaque  ad  serio  philosophandura,  veritatemque  omnium  rerum  cognoscibiKuoi 
indagandam,  primo  omnia  praejudicia  sunt  deponenda  ;  sive  accurate  est  cavendum* 
ne  uTlis  ex  oplnionibus  olim  a  nobis  receptis  fidem  habeamus,  nisi  prius,  iis  ad  novum 
_examen  revocatis,  veras  esse  comperiamus."  Princ,  Phil.  Pars  Prima,  §§  lii.  Ixxv. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  various  other  similar  coincidences,  it  has  been  asserted^ 
with  some  confidence,  that  Descartes  had  never  read  the  works  of  Bacon.  '*  Quel- 
ques  auteurs  assurent  que  Descartes  n'avoit  point  lu  les  ouvrages  de  Bacon ;  et  fl 
nous  dit  lui-mSme  dans  une  de  ses  lettres,  qu'il  ne  lut  que  fort  tard  les  prindMinc 
ouvrages  de  Galileo."  (Eloge  de  Descartes,  par  Thomas.)  Of  the  veradty  of  Des- 
cartes, I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  therefore  I  consider  this  last  &ct  (howev- 
er extraordinary)  as  completely  established  by  his  own  testimony.  But  it  would 
require  more  evidence  than  the  assertions  of  those  nameless  writers  alluded  to  by 
Thomas,  to  convince  me  that  he  had  never  looked  into  an  author,  so  highly  extoDed  as 
Bacon  is,  in  the  letters  addressed  to  himself  by  his  illustrious  antagonbt,  Gassendi 
At  any  rate,  if  this  was  actually  the  case,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  lefledioo  sob- 
VOL.  VI.  67 
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joined  to  the  foregoing  quotation  by  his  eloquent  eulogist     **&  cela  est,!!  fiuit 
convenir,  que  la  gloire  de  Descartes  en  est  bien  plus  grande." 

Note  (M.)  p.  128. 

From  the  iodissolublo  union  between  the  notions  of  color  and  of  extension,  Dr. 
Berkeley  has  drawn  a  curious,  and,  iu  ray  opinion,  most  illogical  argument  in  fiivor 
of  his  scheme  of  idealism ; — ^which,  as  it  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  the 
phenomena  in  question,  I  shall  transcribe  in  his  own  words. 

•  "  Perhaps,  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  we  shall  not  find,  that  even  those  who,  from  their 
birth*  have^rown  up  in  a  continued  habit  of  seeing,  are  still  irrevocably  prejudiced  on 
the  other  side^  to  wit,  in  thinking  what  they  see  to  be  at  a  distance  from  them. 
For,  at  this  time,  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  colors,  which  arc  the  proper  and 
immediate  objects  of  si^ht,  are  not  without  the  mind.  But  then,  it  will  be  said,  by 
sight  we  have  also  the  ideas  of  extension,  and  figure,  and  motion ;  all  which  may 
well  be  thought  without,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  mind,  though  color  should 
not.  In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal  to  any  man's  experience,  whether  the  visible  ex- 
tension of  any  object  doth  not  appear  as  near  to  him  as  the  color  of  that  object ;  nay, 
•whether  they  do  not  both  seem  to  be  in  the  same  place.  Is  not  the  extension  we 
see  colored  ;  and  is  it  possible  for  us,  so  much  as  in  thought,  to  separate  and  abstract 
color  from  extension  f  Now,  where  the  extension  is,  there  surely  is  the  figure, 
And  there  the  nation  too.    I  speak  of  those  which  are  perceived  by  sight."  * 

Among  the  multitude  of  arguments  advanced  by  Berkeley,  in  support  of  his  favor- 
ite theory,  I  do  not  recollect  any  that  strikes' me  more  with  the  appearance  of  a  wil- 
ful sophism  than  the  foregoing.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  very  acute  a  rea- 
Boner  should  not  have  perceived  that  his  premises,  in  this  instance,  lead  to  a  con- 
elusion  directly  opposite  to  what  he  has  drawn  from  them.  Supposing  all  mankind 
to  have  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  outness  and  distance  of  extension  and  figure, 
it  is  very  easy  to  explain,  from  the  association  of  ideas,  and  from  our  eariy  habits  of 
inattention  to  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  how  the  sensations  of  color  should 
appear  to  the  imagination  to  be  transported  out  of  the  mind.  But  if,  according  to 
Berkeley's  doctrines,  the  constitution  of  human  nature  leads  men  to  believe  that  ex- 
tension and  figure,  and  every  other  ouality  of  the  material  universe,  exists  only 
-within  themselves,  whence  the  ideas  of  external  and  of  internal;  of  remote,  or  m 
near  7  When  Berkeley  says,  **  I  appeal  to  any  man^s  experience,  whether  the 
^slble  extension  of  any  object  doth  not  appear  as  near  to  him  as  the  color  of  that 
object ; "  how  much  more  reasonable  would  it  have  been  to  have  stated  the  indis- 
putable fact,  that  the  color  of  the  object  appears  as  remote  as  its  extension  and 
figure  f  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  afford  a  more  conclusive  proof,  that  the  natu- 
ral judgment  of  the  mind  is  against  the  inference  just  quoted  from  Berkeley,  than 
the  problem  of  D'Alembert,  which  has  given  occasion  to  this  discussion. 

Note  (N.)  p.  129. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  *'  the  system  which  is  now  generally  received 
wfth  regard  to  the  mind  and  its  operations,  derives  not  only  its  spirit  from  Descartes, 
but  its  iundamental  principles ;  and  that,  after  all  the  improvements  made  by  Male- 
branche,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  it  may  still  be  called  the  Cartesian  system.** 
Condition  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

The  part  of  the  Cartesian  system  here  alluded  to,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  mind  and  external  objects  is  carried  on  by  means  of  ideas 
or  images ; — not,  indeed,  tiansmitted  from  wihout  (as  the  Aristotelians  supposed) 
through  the  channel  of  the  senses,  but  nevertheless  bearing  a  relation  to  the  ouali- 
ties  perceived,  analogous  to  that  of  an  impression  on  wax  to  the  seal  by  which  it 
was  stamped.  In  this  last  assumption,  Aristotle  and  Descartes  agreed  perfectly ; 
'  and  the  chief  difference  between  them  was,  that  Descartes  palliated,  or  rather 
kept  out  of  view,  the  more  obvious  absurdities  of  the  old  theory*,  by  rejecting  the 
unintelligible  supposition  of  intentional  species,  and  by  substituting,  instead  of  the 
word  imagef  the  more  indefinite  and  ambiguous  word  idea. 

But  there  was  another  and  very  important  step  made  by  Descartes,  in  restricting 
the  ideal  Hieory  to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter ;  its  secondary  qualities  (of 
color,  sound,  smell,  taste,  heat,  and  cold)  having,  according  to  him,  no  more  re- 

*  Essay  toward  a  New  Theoiy  of  Vision,  p.  266. 
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semblance  to  the  sensations  by  means  of  which  they  are  |>ercetved,  than  arbitrary 
sounds  have  to  the  thmgs  they  denote,  or  the  edge  of  a  sword  to  Ae  pain  it  may 
occasion.  (Prmc,  Pars  iv,  §§  197,  198.)  To  this  doctrine  he  frequently  recurs 
in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

In  these  modifications  of  the  Aristotelian  Theory  of  Perception,  Locke  acquiesced 
entirely ;  explicitly  asserting,  that  "  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  resemblances 
of  them,  but  that  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblance  to  them  at 
aU."    JBssoy,  B.  ii,  c.  viii.  &  16. 

When  pressed  by  Gassendl  to  explain  how  images  of  extension  and  figure  can 
exist  in  an  unextcnded  mind,  Descartes  expresses  himself  thus :  **  Queris,  quomodo 
existimem  in  me  subjecto  inextenso  recipi  posse  speciera  ideamve  corporis  quod 
extensum  est  ?  Respondeo,  nullam  speciem  corpoream  in  mente  recipi,  sed  pnram 
inteliectionem  tarn  rei  corporese  quam  incorporee  fieri  absque  ulla  specie  corpereH ; 
ad  imaginationem  vero,  que  non  nisi  de  rebus  corporeis  esse  potest,  opus  quident 
esse  specie  quae  sit  verum  corpus,  et  ad  quam  mens  se  appUcet,  sed  non  que  in 
mente  recipiatur."    JResponsio  de  Us  qua  in  sextam  MeditaHonem  objeeta  stinf ,  §  4. 

In  this  reply  it  is  manifestly  assumed  as  an  indisputable  principle,  that  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  our  thoughts,  when  we  imagine  or  conceive  the  primary  qualities  of 
extension  and  figure,  are  ideas  or  species  of  these  qualities  ;  and,  of  consequence, 
are  themselves  extended  and  figured.  Had  it  onlv  occurred  to  him  to  apply  (muta- 
tis mutandis)  to  the  perception  oi primary  qualities  his  own  account  or  the  percep- 
tion of  secondary  qualities  (that  it  is  obtained,  to  wit,  by  the  media  of  sensations 
more  analogous  to  arbitrary  signs,  than  to  stamps  or  pictures,)  he  might  have  eluded 
the  difficulty  started  by  Gassendi,  without  being  reduced  to  Uie  disagreeable  necessi- 
ty of  supposing  his  uieos  or  images  to  exist  in  the  brain,  and  not  in  the  mind.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  observable,  sometimes  implies  the  one  of  these  hypothe- 
ses, and  sometimes  the  other. 

It  was  plainly  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  the  dilemma  proposed  by  Gassendi 
to  Descartes,  that  Newton  and  Clarke  were  led  to  adopt  a  mode  of  speaking  concern- 
ing perception,  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  language  of  Descartes*  "  Is  not,** 
says  Newton,  "  the  sensorium  of  animals  the  place  where  the  sentient  substance 
is  present;  and  to  which  the  sensible  species-  of  things  are  brought,  throu^  the 
nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  tV.e  mind  present  m  tfiat 
place?*'  And  still  more  confidently  Dr.  Clarke :  **  Without  being  present  to  the 
images  of  the  things  perceived,  the  soul  could  not  possibly  perceive  them.  A 
living  substance  can  oiUy  there  perceive  where  it  is  present.  Nothing  can  anv  more 
act  or  be  acted  upon  where  it  is  not  present,  that  it  can  when  it  is  not."  The 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  was  afterwards  rejected  by 
Berkeley,  in  the  course  of  his  aT|;ument  against  the  existence  of  matter ;  but  he 
continued  to  retain  the  language  ofDescartes  concerning  ideas,  and  to  consider  them 
as  the  immediate,  or  rather  as  the  only  objects  of  oUr  thoughts,  wherever  the  ex- 
ternal senses  are  concerned.  Mr.  Hume's  notions  and  expressions  on  the  subject 
are  very  nearly  the  same. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  these  details,  in  order  to  show  with  what 
limitations  the  remark  quoted  from  Dr.  Reid  in  the  beginning  of  this  note  ought  to  be 
received.  It  it  certainly  true,  that  the  Cartesian  system  may  be  said  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  Lockers  Theory  of  Perception,  as  well  as  of  the  sceptical  conclusion 
deduced  from'  it  by  Berkeley  and  Hume ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  it  forms 
also  the  groundwork  of  all  that  has  since  been  done  towards  the  substitution,  in  place 
of  this  scepticism,  of  a  more  solid  hhric  of  metaphysical  science. 

Note  (O.)  p.  129. 

After  the  pains  taken  by  Descartes  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  the  soul,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  one  of  the  most  learned  English  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Dr. 
Henry  More)  accusing  him  as  an  abettor  of  the  dangerous  heresy  otnutHbism,  Ot 
this  heresy  Dr.  More  represents  Descartes  as  the  cnief  author ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  speidcs  of  it  as  so  completely  extravagant,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  treat 
it  as  the  serious  opinion  of  a  philosopher,  or  as  the  jest  of  a  buffoon.  "  The  chief 
author  and  leader  of  the  Nullibists,"  he  tells  us,  "  seems  to  have  been  t?uit  pleasant 
wU,  Memxtus  Descartes,  who,  by  hia  jocular  metaphysical  meditations,  has  luxated 
and  distorted  tiie  rational  faculties  of  some  otherwise  sober  and  quick-witted  per- 
sons." To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that,  so  far  from  being  a  Nuliibist,  he  valued  himself  not 
aHttie  OD  having  fixed  the  precise  ubi  of  the  soul,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  un- 
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tbon^l  of  bj  any  of  his  predecessors.  As  he  held,  however,  that  die  aoid  was  «fi- 
extended,  and  as  More  happened  to  conceive  that  nothing  which  was  uneztended 
eoold  have  any  r^erence  to  place,  he  seems  to  have  thought  himself  entitled  to 
impute  to  Descartes,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  words,  the  latter  of  these  opin- 
ions as  well  as  the  former.  *<  The  true  notion  of  a  spirit,"  according  to  More,  **  is 
that  of  an  extended,  penetrable  substance,  logically  and  intellectualiy  divisible,  hot 
not  phyricaHy  discernible  into  parts." 

^hoiever  has  the  curiosity  to  look  into  the  works  of  this  once  admired,  and,  in 
tnilh,  veiy  able  logician,  will  easily  discover,  that  his  alarm  at  the  philosophy  of 
^     auites  was  really  occasioned,  not  by  the  scheme  oinvUUntm,  but  by  the  Carte* 
doctrine  of  the  nan^extennon  of  mind,  which  More  thought  inconsistent  with  a 
'  article  in  his  own  creed — the  existence  of  witches  and  apparitions.    To 


liint  at  any  doubt  about  either,  or  even  to  hold  any  opinion  that  seemied  to  weaken 
their  cradifallity,  appeared  to  tliis  excellent  person  quite  a  sufficient  proof  of  complete 


The  observations  of  More  on  « the  trae  notion  of  a  spirit "  (extracted  from  his 
Enekhidian  Stbieum)  were  afterwards  republished  in  Glanville^s  book  upon  witch* 
enft; — a  work  (as  I  before  mentioned)  proceeding  from  the  same  pen  with  the 
JSespsis  Scientifica,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  original  productions  of  which  English 
philosophy  had  then  to  boast. 

If  some  of  the  foregoing  particulars  should,  at  first  sight,  appear  unworthy  of  at- 
tention in  a  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  science,  I  must  beg  leave  to  remind 
my  readers,  that  they  belong  to  a  history  of  still  higher  importance  and  dignity — that 
of  the  progress  of  Reason,  and  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Note  (P.)  p.  181. 

For  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Descartes,  see  the  Notes 
annexed  to  his  £loge  by  Thomas :  where  also  is  to  be  found  a  very  pleasing  and 
lively  portrait  of  his  moral  qualities.  As  for  the  distinguishing  merits  of  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Cartesian  metaphysics,  it  was  a  subject 
pecoKariy  ill  adapted  to  the  pen  of  this  amiable  and  eloquent,  but  verbose  and  de- 
clamatory academician. 

I  am  doubtful,  too,  if  Thomas  has  not  gone  too  &r,  in  the  following  passage,  on  a 
ffibiect  of  wliich  he  was  much  more  competent  to  judge  tlian  of  some  others  which 
be  has  ventured  to  discuss :  **  L'imagination  briUante  de  Descartes  se  decile  partout 
dans  ses  ouvrases  :  et  s'il  n'avoit  voulu  etre  ni  g<Som^tre  ni  pbilosophe,  il  n'auroiC 
tenu  qu'a  lui  d'etre  le  plus  bel  esprit  de  son  temps."  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  on  this  last  assertion,  it  will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  have  studied 
Descartes,  that  his  phUotophical  style  is  remarkably  dry,  concise,  and  severe.  Its 
great  merit  lies  in  its  singular  precision  and  perspicuity ; — a  perspicuity,  however, 
which  does  not  dispense  with  a  moment's  relaxation  in  the-  reader's  attention ;  the 
author  seldom  repeating  his  remarks,  and  hardly  ever  attempting  to  illustrate  or  to 
enforce  them  either  by  reasoning  or  by  examples.  In  all  these  respects,  his  style 
forms  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  Bacon's. 

In  Descartes's  epistolary  compositions,  indeed,  ample  evidences  are  to  be  found 
of  his  vivacity  and  fancy,  as  well  as  of  his  classicd  taste.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble is  a  letter  addressed  to  Balzac,  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for  preferring  Hol- 
land to  all  other  countries,  not  only  as  a  tranquil,  but  as  an  agreeable  residence  /or  a 
philosopher ;  and  enters  into  some  very  engaging  details  concerning  his  own  petty 
habits.  The  praise  bestowed  on  this  letter  by  Thomas  is  by  no  means  extravagant, 
when  he  compares  it  to  the  best  of  Balzac's.  "  Je  ne  s^ais  s'il  y  a  rien  dans  tout 
Palxac  oii  il  y  ait  autant  d'esprit  et  d'agr^ment." 

Note,  p.  187.» 

It  4s  an  error  common  to  by  for  the  greater  number  of  modern  metaphysicians,  to 
suppose  that  there  is  no  medium  between  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes,  and  the  op- 
posite theory  of  Gasseodi.  In  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  essay  on  Philosophical 
Prejudices,  by  M.  Trembley,!  I  find  the  following  sentence:  ** Mais I'exp^rience 

^  The  reference  to  this  Note  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  proper  place.    It 
ouriit  to  have  been  in  pace  187,  line  19,  at  the  end  of  the  second  pangraph. 
f  Essai  sur  les  Fr^jug6s,  kc.  Neuchatel,  1790. 
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dimeot  ed  wysthma  des  id^es  inn^es,  puisque  la  privation  d'un  sens  eropoite  arec 
elle  la  privation  des  id^es  attach^es  a  ce  sens,  comine  Ta  remarqu^  TiUustie  auteur 
de  FEssai  Anahftique  sur  le$  FaeuMis  de  VAme" 

What  are  we  to  uoderstand  by  the  remark  here  ascribed  to  M.  Bonnet  I  Does  it 
mean  nothing  more  than  this,  that  to  a  person  bom  blind,  no  instruction  can  convey 
an  idea  of  colors,  nor  to  a  person  bom  deaf,  of  sounds  ?  A  remarlc  of  this  sort  aurely 
did  not  need  to  be  sanctioned  b^  the  united  names  of  Bonnet  and  «f  Tremblay : 
Nor,  indeed,  does  it  bear  in  the  slightest  degree  on  the  point  in  dispute.  The  qoea* 
tion  is  not  about  our  ideas  of  the  materuu  world,  but  about  those  ideas  oa  meta* 
physical  and  moral  subjects  which  may  be  equally  imparted  to  the  Uind  and  to  the 
deaf ;  enabling  them  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  same  traths»  and  es^itiog  iq 
their  minds  the  same  moral  emotions.  The  signs  employed  in  the  letmomffi  of 
these  two  classes  of  persons  will  of  course  excite  by  association,  in  thpir  X9S|>eotivo 
fancies,  very  different  material  images  ;  but  whence  the  origin  of  the  physical  aad 
moral  notions  of  which  these  signs  are  the  vehicle,  and  for  suggesting  which,  all 
sets  of  signs  seem  to  be  equally  fitted  P  The  astonishing  scientific  attainmeBts  of 
many  peraons,  blind  from  their  birth,  and  the  progress  lately  made  in  the  instructioa 
of  the  deaf,  furnish  palpable  and  incontestible  proofs  of  the  flimsiness  of  this  article 
of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  ; — so  completely  verified  is  now  the  original  and  pro- 
found conclusion  long  ago  formed  by  Dalgarno, "  That  the  soul  can  exert  her  powers 
by  the  ministry  of  any  of  the  senses ;  and,  therefore,  when  she  is  deprived  of  her 
principal  secretaries,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  then  she  must  be  contented  with  the  ser- 
vice of  her  lackeys  and  scullions,  the  other  senses ;  which  are  no  less  tme  and  faithful 
to  their  mistress  than  the  eye  and  the  ear  ;  but  not  so  quick  for  despatch.''  Didas- 
ealotophttSf  &c.     Oxford,  1680. 

I  was  once  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  throw  a  still  stronger  light  on  the  subject  of 
this  note,  by  attempting  to  ascertain  experimentally  the  possibility  of  awakening  and 
cultivating  the  dormant  powers  of  a  boy  destitute  of  the  organs  both  of  sight  and  of 
hearing ;  but  unexpected  occurrences  have  disappointed  my  expectations. 

I  have  just  learned,  that  a  case  somewhat  similar,  though  not  quite  so  favorable  in 
all  its  circumstances,  has  recently  occurred  in  the  state  ofConnecticut  in  New  Eng^ 
land ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  there  is  some  probability  that  so  rare  an 
opportunity  for  philosophical  observations  and  experiments  will  not  be  overlooked  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Note  (Q.)  p.  139. 

Of  Gassendi's  orthodoxy  as  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  he  has  left  a  very  cufioue 
memorial,  in  an  inaugural  discoyrse  pronounced  in  1645,  before  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
when  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Regius  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Paris.  The  great  object  of  the  oration  is  to  apologize  to  his  auditors  for  his  having 
abandoned  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  to  teach  and  cultivate  the  profane  science  of 
geometry.  With  this  view,  he  proposes  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  saying  of  Plato, 
who,  being  questioned  about  the  employment  of  the  Supreme  B  ing,  answered, 
Timfur^M  rn  @mp.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  argument,^ he  expresses  himself  thus 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

'*  Anne  proinde  hoc  adoranduro  Trinitatis  mysterium  habebimus  mrsus  ut  sphseram, 
cujus  quasi  centrum  sit  Pater  i£temus,  qui  totius  divinitatis  fons,  origo,  principium 
accommodate  dicitur ;  circumferentia  Filius,  in  quo  legitur  habitare  plenitudo  Divin- 
itatis; et  radii  centro  circumferentiseque  intercedentes  Spiritus  Sanctus,  qui  est 
Patris  et  Filii  nexus,  vinculumque  mutuum  ?  Anne  potius  dicendum  est  eminere 
in  hoc  mysterio  quicquid  sublime  magnificumque  humana  geometria  etiamnum  re- 
quirit?  Percelebre  est  latere^  eam  adouc,  quam  quadraturam  circuli  vocant ;  atque 
idcirco  in  eo  esse,  ut  describat  triangulum,  cujus  si  basin  ostenderit  circuli  ambitui 
squalem,  tum  demum  esse  circulo  triangulum  aequale  demonstrat  At  in  hoc  mys- 
terio augustissimo  gloriosissima  Personarum  Trias  Ita  infinitas  essentiie,  ipdusqoe 
ibecunditati,  tanquam  circulo  exaequatur,  sen,  ut  sic  loquar  et  verius  quidem,  penit^ 
identificatur ;  ut  cum  sit  onmium,  et  cujusque  una  atque  eadem  essentia,  tma 
proinde  ac  eadem  sit  immensitas,  stemitas,  et  perfectionum  plenitudo. 

**  Sic,  cum  nondum  norit  humana  geometria  trisecare  angulum,  dividereve,  et, 
citra  accomodationem  mechanicara,  ostendere  di visum  esse  In  tria  squalia ;  habemus 
in  hocce  mysterio  unam  essentiam  non  tam  trisectam,  quam  integratn  commonicatam 
in  tria  SBqualia  supposita,  quae  cum  simul  sigillatimque  totam  mdividuamque  pos- 
sideant,  sint  inter  se  tamen  realiter  distincta." 

The  rest  of  the  oration  is  composed  in  exactly  the  same  taste. 
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The  following  InterestJDg  particulars  of  Oassendi's  death  are  recofded  by  SotU^. 

'*  Extremam  tamen  horam  ImmineDtem  sentiens,  quod  reliquum  crat  virinm  iropen- 
dendum  existimaTit  pncparando  ad  mortem  animo.  Itaque  sigDificavit,  ut  quam- 
primum  vocaretur  iSacerdos,  in  cujus  aurem,  dum  fan  poterat,  peccata  sua  eflunderet. 

Deio,  ut  nihil  .perfectae  Christiani  militis  armatune  deesset,  sacro  inungi 

oleo  efflagitavit.    Ad  quam  cKremoniani  animo  attendens,  cum  sacerdos  aures  inun- 

5 ens  pronuntiaret  verba  solennia,  et  lapsu  quodani  memoriae  dixisset,  Indulgeat  tibi 
lotninus  quidquid  per  odoratum  peccdsti,  reposuit  statim  »ger,  imo  per  auditttm  ; 
aded  intentus  erat  rei  gravissimae,  et  eluendarum  sordium  vel  minimanim  cupidum  se 
et  sitibundum  gerebat.'*    Sorberii  Pnefatio. 

Having  mentioned  in  the  text  the  avowed  partiality  of  Gassendi  for  the  Epicurean 
ethics,  it  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  add,  that  his  own  habits  were,  in  every 
respect,  the  reverse  of  those  commonly  imputed  to  this  school.  "  Ad  privatam  Gas- 
sendi vitam  saepius  attendens,*'  says  Sorbiere,  "  anachoretam  aliquem  cemere  mihi 
videor,  qui  media  in  urbe  vitam  insiituit  plane  ad  monachi  severioris  normam ;  adeo 
paupertatem,  castitatem  et  obedientiam  coluit ;   quanquam  sine  uUo  veto  tria  ista 

vota  solvissc  videatur. Abstemius  erat  sponte  sua,  ptisanain  tcpidam  bibens  pul- 

moni  reirigerando  humectandoque.     Carne  raro,  herbis  saepius,  ac  macerata  offa 
mane  et  vesper^  utebatur."    Ibid. 

Note  (R.)  p.  202. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  a  circumstance  which  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  literary  history  of  Scotland  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that, 
from  time  immemorial,  a  continued  intercourse  had  been  kept  up  between  Scotland 
and  the-  Continent.  To  all  who  were  destined  for  the  profession  of  law,  an  educa- 
tion either  at  a  Dutch  or  French  university  was  considered  as  almost  essential.  The 
case  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  profession  of  physic ;  and,  even  among  the  Scottish 
cUrgy,  I  have  conversed,  in  my  youth,  with  some  old  men  who  had  studied  theology 
in  HoUand  or  in  Germany.  Of  our  smaller  country  gentlemen,  resident  on  their 
•wn  estates  (an  order  of  men  which,  from  various  causes,  has  now,  alas!  totally 
vanished),  there  was  scarceW  one  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  universi^ 
education ;  and  very  few  of^  those  who  could  afford  the  expense  of  foreign  travel, 
who  had  not  visited  France  and  Italy.  Lord  Monboddo  somewhere  mentions,  to 
the  honor  of  his  father,  that  he  sold  part  of  his  estate  to  enable  himself  (his  eldest 
son)  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Groninguen.  The  constant  influx  of 
information  and  of  liberality  from  abroad,  which  was  thus  kept  up  in  Scotland  in 
consequence  of  the  ancient  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  mav  help  to  account 
for  tne  sudden  burst  of  genius,  which  to  a  foreigner  must  seem  to  have  sprung  up  in 
this  country  by  a  sort  of  enchantment,  soon  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  Tlie  ereat 
step  then  made  was  in  the  art  of  English  composition.  In  the  mathematicalsci- 
ences,  where  the  sraces  of  writing  liave  no  place,  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  was  never,  from  the  time  of  Neper,  left  behind  by  any 
country  in  Europe ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  philosophy  of  Newton  was 
publicly  taught  by  David  Gregory  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  broUier  James  Gregory 
at  St.  Andrews,  before  it  was  able  to  supplant  the  vortices  of  Descartes  in  that  very 
university  of  which  Newton  was  a  member.*  The  case  was  similar  in  every  othej. 
liberal  pursuit,  where  an  ignorance  of  the  delicacies  of  the  English  tongue  was  no* 

*  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Whiston,  the  immediate  successor  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  Lucasian  Professorship  at  Cambridge ;  and  of  Dr.  Reid;  who  was  a 
nephew  of  the  two  Gregorys.  "  Mr.  Gregory  had  already  caused  several  of  his 
scholars  to  keep  Acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches  of  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy ;  while  we  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  were  ignominiously  studying 
the  fictitious  hypotheses  of  the  (Jartesians."  (Winston's  Memoirs  of  hd$  own 
life,) 

"  I  have  by  me,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  **  a  Tresis  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1690,  by  James 
Gregory,  who  was  at  that  time  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  St  Andrews,  containing 
twenty-five  positions;  the  first  three  relating  to  logic,  and  the  abuse  of  it  in  the 
Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  philosophy.  The  remaining  twenty-two  positions  are  a 
contpend  of  Newton's  Principia,  This^  Tliesis,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in 
the  Scottish  Universities,  was  to  be  defended  in  a  public  disputation,  by  the  candi- 
dates, previous  to  their  taking  their  de^ee." — (Button's  MathanaHeal  XHctUmttry, 
— SupjpUment  by  Dr.  Reid  to  the  article  Gregory,) 
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an  insuperable  bar  to  distinction.  Even  in  tbe  study  of  eloquence,  as  far  as  it  was 
attainable  in  their  own  vernacular  idioni,  some  of  the  Scottish  pleaders,  about  the 
era  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  united,  seem  ambitiously,  and  not  altogether  un- 
successfully, to  have  formed  themselves  upon  models,  which,  in  modern  times,  it 
has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  more  safe  to  admire  than  to  imitate.*  Of  the 
progress  made  in  this  part  of  the  island  in  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  studies,  at  a 
period  long  prior  to  that  which  is  commonly  considered  as  the  commencement  of 
our  literary  history,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak.  At  present,  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  was  in  the  Scottish  universities  that  the  philosophy  of  Locke, 
as  well  as  that  of  Newton,  was  first  adopted  as  a  branch  of  academical  education. 

Note  (S.)  p.  206. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  ^lamand  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  (See  Gibbon's  MaeeUa- 
neoua  Works,) 

**  Vous  avez  sans  doute  raison  de  dire  que  les  propositions  ^videntes  dont  il  s'agit, 
ne  sent  pas  de  simples  id^es,  mais  des  jugemens.  Mais  ayez  aussi  la  complaisance 
de  reconnoitre  que  M.  Locke  les  alleguant  en  exemple  dMdees  qui  passent  pOur 
inn^esi  et  qui  ne  le  sent  pas  selon  lui,  s'il  y  a  ici  de  la  m^prise,  c'est  lui  qu'il  faut 
relever  la-dessus,  et  non  pas  moi,  qui  n'avois  autre  chose  a  faire  qu'k  r6futer  sa  ma- 
ni^re  de  raisonner  centre  I'inn^it^  de  ces  id^es  ou  jugemens  la.  D*ailleurs,  Mon- 
sieur, vous  remarquerez,  s*il  vous  plait,  que  dans  cette  dispute  il  s'agit  en  eflfet,  de 
savoir  si  certaines  v^rit^s  ^videntes  et  communes,  et  non  pas  seulement  certaines 
idees  simples,  sont  inn^es  ou  non.  Ceux  qui  affirment,  ne  donnent  gu^re  pour  ex- 
emple dMd^es  simples  qui  le  soyent,  que  celles  de  Dieu,  de  I'unit^,  et  de  Texistence ; 
les  autres  exemples  sont  pris  de  propositions  completes,  que  vous  appellez  juge- 
mens. 

*'  Mais,  dites  vous,  y  aura-t-il  done  des  jugemens  inn^s  ?  Le  jugement  est  il 
autre  chose  qu'un  acte  de  nos  facult^s  intellectuelles  dans  la  coraparaison  des  id^es  f 
Le  jugement  sur  les  v^rit^s  ^videntes,  n*est  il  pas  une  simple  vue  de  ces  v^rit^s  la, 
un  simple  coup  d*teil  que  Tesprit  jette  sur  elles  f  J'accorde  tout  cela.  Et  de  graee^ 
qu*e8t  ee  qu*  id^e  ?  JY^est  ce  pas  vue,  ou  coup  (VceUy  ai  ecus  vovdez  7  Ceux  qui 
d^finissent  Tid^e  autrement,  ne  s'^Ioignent-ils  pas  visiblement  du  sens  et  de  I'inten- 
tion  du  mot  ?  Dire  que  les  id€es  sont  les  esp^ces  des  choses  imprim^es  dans  Tesprit, 
comme  I'image  de  I'objet  sensible  est  trac^e  dans  I'ceil,  n'est  ce  pas  jargonner  plutot 
que  d^finir  ?  Or  c'est  la  faute,  qu'ont  fait  tous  les  m^taphysiciens,  et  quoique 
M.  Locke  Tait  bien  sentie,  il  a  mieux  aim^  se  facher  centre  eux,  et  tirer  centre  les 
girouettes  de  la  place,  que  s^appliquer  a  d^meler  ce  galimatias.  Que  n*a>t-il  dit,  noa 
seulement  il  n'y  a  point  dMd^es  inn^es  dans  le  sens  de  ces  Messieurs  \  mais  U  n*y 
a  point  d*idees  du  tout  dans  ee  sens  Id  ;  toute  id6e  est  un  acte,  une  vue,  un  coup 
d^teil  de  V esprit,  D^s-lors  demander  s'il  y  a  des  id^es  inn^es,  c'est  demander  s'il- 
y  a  certaines  v^rit^s  si  ^videntes  et  si  communes  que  tout  esprit  non  stupide  puisse 
naturellement,  sans  culture  et  sans  maitre,  sans  discussion,  sans  raisonnement,  les 
reconnoitre  d'un  coup  d^ceil,  et  souvent  meme  sans  s'appen^evoir  qu'on  jette  ce 
coup  d*oeil.  L'affirmative  me  paroit  incontestable,  et  selon  moi,  la  question  est  vui- 
d^e  par  la. 

"  Maintenant  prenez  garde.  Monsieur,  que  cette  mani^re  d'entendre  Taffaire,  va 
au  but  des  partisans  des  idees  inn^es,  tout  comme  la  leur ;  et  par  la  meme  contredit 
M.  Locke  dans  le  sien.  Car  pourquoi  voudrott  on  qu'il  y  a  eu  des  id^es  inn^es  ? 
C'est  pour  en  opposer  la  certitude  et  T^vidence  au  doute  universel  des  sceptiques, 
qui  est  ruin^  d'un  seul  coup,  s'il  y  a  des  v^rit^s  dont  la  vue  soit  n^cessaire  et  natu- 
relle  a  I'homme.  Or  vous  sentez,  Monsieur,  que  je  puis  leur  dire  cela  dans  ma 
fa^on  d'expliquer  la  chose,  tout  aussi  bien  que  les  partisans  ordinaircs  des  id^es 
inn^es  dans  la  leur.  Et  voila  ce  que  semble  Incommoder  un  pcu  M.  Locke,  qui, 
sans  se  declarer  Pyrrhonien,  laisse  apperqevoir  un  peu  trop  de  foible  pour  le  Pyrrho- 
nisme,  et  a  beaucoup  contribu^  a  le  nourrir  dans  ce  siecle.  A  force  de  vouloir  marquer 
les  homes  de  nos  connoissances,  ce  qui  ^toit  fort  n^cessaire,  il  a  quelquefois  tout  mis 
en  homes." 

*  See  a  splended  eulogiura  in  the  Latin  language,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  on 
the  most  distinguished  pleaders  of  his  time  at  the  Scottish  bar.  Every  allowance 
being  made  for  the  flattering  touches  of  a  friendly  hand,  his  portraits  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  not  to  have  borne  a  strong  and  characterifltical  resemblance  to  tbe  origuals 
from  which  they  wore  copied. 
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Note  (T.)  page  206. 

**  A  decisive  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  aUusioiis  to  Locke's  doctrines  in  dbe 
dramatic  pieces  then  in  possession  of  the  French  stage,"  &c. 

In  a  comedy  of  Destoucbes,  (entitled  La  Fausse  j^gn^s,)  wliich  must  have  been 
written  long  before  the  period  in  question,*  the  heroine,  a  lively  and  accomplished 
girl,  supposed  to  be  just  arrived  from  Paris  at  her  father's  house  in  Poitou,  is  intro- 
duced as  first  assuming  the  appearance  of  imbecility,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  dis- 
agreeable lover ;  and,  afterwards,  as  pleading  her  own  cause  in  a  mock  trial  beforo 
an  absurd  old  president  and  two  provincial  ladies,  to  convince  them  that  she  is  in 
reality  not  out  of  her  senses.  In  the  course  of  her  argument  on  this  subject,  she 
endeavours  to  astonish  her  judges  by  an  ironical  display  of  her  philosophical  knowl- 


douteux  qu'il  y  en  ait  de  certaines.    .......    Avant  done  que  vous  entie- 

preniez  de  prononcer  sur  mon  sujet,  je  demande  pr^alablement  que  vous  ezaminiei 
avec  moi  nos  connoissances  en  g^n^ral,  les  degres  de  ces  connoissancAS,  leur  ^ten- 
due,  leur  r^alit^ ;  que  nous  conveniens  de  cq  que  c'est  que  la  v^riti,  et  si  li 
v^rit^  se  trouve  effectivement.  Apr^s  quoi  nous  traitorous  des  propositions  oni* 
verselles,  des  maximes,  des  propositions  frivoles,  et  de  la  foiblesse,  ou  de  la 

solidity  de  no9  lumi^res Quelque  personnes  tiennent  poor  v^riU, 

que  I'homme  nait  avec  certains  principes  innes,  certaines  notions  primitives,  cer* 
tains  caract^res  qui  sent  comrae  graves  dans  son  esprit,  d^s  le  premier  instant  de 
son  existence.  Pour  moi,  j'ai  long  temps  examin^  ce  sentiment,  et  j'entreprends  de 
le  combattre,  de  l6  r^futer,  de  Tan^antir,  si  vous  avez  la  patience  de  m'^couter.** 
I  have  transcribed  but  a  part  of  this  curious  pleading ;  but  I  presume  more  than 
enough  to  show,  that  every  sentence,  and  almost  every  word  of  it,  refers  to  Locke's 
doctnnes.  In  the  second  and  third  sentences,  the  titles  of  the  principal  chapters  in 
the  fonrth  book  of  his  Essay  are  exactly  copied.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a 
scene  should  have  produced  the  slightest  comic  effect,  unless  the  book  alluded  to 
had  been  in  very  general  circulation  among  the  higher  orders  ;  I  might  periiaps  add, 
in  much  more  general  circulation  than  it  ever  obtained  amonc  that  class  of  readers 
in  England.  At  no  period,  certainly,  since  it  was  first  published,  (such  is  the  dif- 
ference of  national  manners,)  could  similar  allusions  have  been  made  to  it,  or  to 
any  other  work  on  so  abstract  a  subject,  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success  on  the 
London  stage.  And  yet  D'Alembert  pronounces  Xa  Fati8$e  Jlgni§  to  be  a  pieoe» 
pUine  de  mouoement  et  de  gaiU, 

Note  (U.)  page  210. 

«  Descartes  asserted,"  says  a  very  zealous  Lockist,  M.  de  Voltaire,  « (hat  the 
soul,  at  its  coming  into  the  body,  is  informed  with  the  whole  series  of  metaphysical 
notions ;  knowing  God,  infinite  space,  possessing  all  abstract  ideas ;  in  a  word,  com- 
pletely endued  with  the  most  sublime  lights,  which  it  unhappily  forgets  at  its 
issuing  from  the  womb. 

"  With  regard  to  myself,"  continues  the  same  writer,  **  I  am  as  little  inclined  as 
Locke  could  be,  to  fancy  that,  some  weeks  after  I  was  conceived,  I  was  a  veiy 
learned  soul ;  knowine  at  (hat  time  a  thousand  things  which  I  forgot  at  my  birdi ; 
and  possessing,  when  in  the  womb,  (though  to  no  manner  of  purpose,)  knowledge 
which  I  lost  the  instant  I  had  occasion  for  it ;  and  which  I  have  never  since  been 
able  to  recover  perfectly." — {Letters  concerning  the  English  jyation.  Letter  13.) 

Whatever  inferences  may  be  deducible  from  some  of  Descartes*  expressions,  or 
from  the  comments  on  these  expressions  bv  some  who  assumed  the  title  of  Carte- 
sians, I  never  can  persuade  myself,  that  the  system  of  innate  ideas,  as  conceived 
and  adopted  by  ?um,  was  meant  to  give  any  sanction  to  the  absurdities  hert 

*  This  little  piece  was  first  published  in  1757,  three  years  after  the  author's  death, 
which  took  place  in  1754,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  But  we  are  toM 
by  D'Alembert,  that  from  the  age  of  sixty,  he  had  renounced,  from  sentiments  of 
piety,  all  thoughts  of  writing  for  the  stage.  (Elogejie  DesUmches,)  This  caniei 
the  date  of  aU  his  dramatic  worics,  at  least  as  far  back  as  1740.  As  for  Destoucher 
own  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Locke,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  by  his  reaidfloea 
in  England  from  1717  to  1723,  wh^re  he  remained,  for  some  time  after  the  depaMe 
of  Cardinal  Dubois,  as  Charg6  d'affaires,   Voltaire  did  not  visit  England  iB  1787. 
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tseated  by  Voltaire  yrith  SQch  just  contempt.  In  no  pert  of  Deecartes*  works,  •■ 
fill  es  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  the  slightest  ground  given  for  this  extraordi- 
nary account  of  his  i>pinion8.  Nor  was  Descartes  the  first  person  who  introduced 
this  language.  Long  before  the  date  of  his  works,  it  was  in'  common'use  in  England ; 
and  is  to  be  found  in^a  Poem  of  Sir  John  Davis,  published  four  years  before  Des- 
cartes was  bom.  (See  Sect.  XXVI.  of  The  JbnmortaUiy  of  the  Sotd.)  The  title 
of  this  section  expressly  asserts,  That  tJiere  are  innate  ideae  in  the  soul. 

In  one  of  Descartes*  letters,  he  enters  into  some  explanations  with  respect  to 
this  part  of  his  philosophy,  which  he  complains  had  been  very  grossly  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented.  To  the  following  passage  I  have  no  doubt'  that  Locke 
himself  would  have  subscribed.  It  strikes  myself  as  so  very  remarkable,  that,  in 
order  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  of  my  readers,  I  shall  submit  it  to  their  considera- 
tion in  an  English  translation. 

'*  When  I  said  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate  in  us,  I  never  meant  more  than  this* 
that  nature  has  endowed  us  with  a  faculty  by  which  we  may  know  God ;  but  I  have 
never  either  said  or  thought,  that  such  ideas  had  an  actual  existence,  or  even  thai 
they  were  species  distinct  from  the  faculty  of  thinking.  I  will  even  go  farther,  and 
assert  that  nobody  has  kept  at  a  greater  distance  than  myself  from  all  this  trash  of 
scholastic  entities,  insomuch  that  I  could  not  help  smiling  when  I  read  the  numerous 
arguments  which  Regius  has  so  industriously  collected  to  show  that  infants  have 
no  actual  knowledge  o(  God  while  they  remain  in  the  womb.  Although  the  idea  of 
God  is  so  imprinted  on  our  minds,  that  every  person  has  within  himself  the  faculty 
of  knowing  him,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  have  been  various  individuals 
whp  have  passed  through  life  without  ever  making  this  idea  a  distinct  object  of 
apprehension ;  and,  in  truth,  they  who  think  they  have  an  idea  of  a  plurality  of 
Gods,  have  no  idea  of  God  whatsoever."     (Cartesii  EpisU  Pars  I.  Epist.  xcix.) 

After  reading  this  passage  from  Descartes,  may  I  request  of  my  readers  to  look 
back  to  the  extracts  in  the  beginning  of  this  note,  from  Voltaire's  letters  ?  A  remade 
of  Montesquieu,  occasioned  by  some  strictures  hazarded  b^  this  lively  but  very 
superficial  philosopher  on  the  Spirit  of  Laws ^  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  him 
when  he  ventures  to  pronounce  judgment  on  metaphysical  writers :  '*  Quant  \ 
Voltaire,  il  a  trop  d^ esprit  pour  m^erUendre  ;  tous  les  livres  qu*il  lit,  il  les  £ut,  apr^s 
quoi  il  approuve  ou  critique  ce  quHl  a  fait.'*  {Lettre  d  M,  VAbH  de  Guaseo,)  The 
remark  is  applicable  to  other  critics  as  well  as  to  Voltaire. 

The  prevailing  misapprehensions  with  respect  to  this,  and  some  other  principles 
of  the  Cartesian  metaphysics,  can  only  be  accounted  for  bv  supposing,  that  the 
opinions  of  Descartes  have  been  more  frequently  judged  of  from  the  glosses  of  his 
followers,  than  from  his  own  works.  It  seems  to  nave  never  been  sufficiently 
known  to  his  adversaries,  either  in  France  or  in  England,  that,  after  his  philosophy 
bad  become  fkshionable  in  Holland,  a  number  of  Dutch  divines,  whose  opinions 
differed  very  widely  from  his,  found  it  convenient  to  shelter  their  own  errors  under 
his  established  name ;  and  that  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  ,to  avail  themselves  of 
his  authority  in  propagating  tenets  directly  opposite,  to  his  declared  sentiments. 
Hence  a  distinction  of  the  Cartesians  into  the  genuine  and  the  ji^etieid-Cartesians ; 
and  hence  an  inconsistency  in  their  representations  of  the  metaphysical  ideas  of 
their  master,  which  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  a  reference  (seldom  thought  of)  to 
his  own  very  concise  and  perspicuous  text.  {Fahridi  Bib,  Or,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  p. 
183.  Heineee,  El  His.  Phil  §  ex.) 

^  Many  of  the  objections  commonly  urged  against  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes, 
are  much  more  applicable  to  the  innate  ideas  of  Leibnitz,  whose  language  concern- 
ing them  is  infinitely  more  hypothetical  and  unphilosophical ;  and  sometimes  ap- 
proaches neariy  to  the  enthusiastic  theology  of  Plato  and  of  Cudworth.  Nothing 
in  the  works  of  Descartes  bears  any  resemblance,  in.  point  of  extravagance,  to  what 

follows :  "  Pulcherrima  multa  sunt  Platonis  dogmata, esse  in  divina  mente 

mundum  intelUgibilcm,  quem  ego  quoque  vocare  soleo  regionem  idearum ;  pbjectum 
sapientiae  esse  rk  trrmt  Swrti,  substantias  nempe  simplices,  quse  a  me  moriaaet  ap- 
pellantur,  et  semel  existentes  semper  perstant,  ^fSrm  h»rt»k  rnt  ^mitf  id  est  Demn 

et  animas,  et  harum  potissimas  mentes,  producta  a  Deo  simulacra  divinitatis * 

Porro  quievis  mens,  ut  recte  Plotinus,  quendam  in  se  mundum  intelligibilem  con- 
tinet.  imo  mea  sententia  et  hunc  ipsumsensibilem  sibi  repriesentat.    .....    Sunt 

in  nobis  semina  eorum,  quae  discimus,  ideie  hempe,  et  que  inde  nascuntur,  letemK 

veritates Longe  ergo  pneferendas  stmt  Platonis  notilia  innata,  quas 

reminiscenii^  nomine  velavit,  tabulae  rasas  Aristotelis  et  Lockii,  aliorumque  recen- 
tiorum  qui  if^rt^tMmi  philosophanUir."    {Leib,  Opera,  Tom.  II.  p.  228.) 
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Wnd  and  vbiomuy,  however,  as  the  foregoing  proposidoiu  are,  if  the  names  of 
Gaasendi  and  of  Hobbes  had  been  substituted  instead  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  of 
Locke,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  subscribe  implicitly  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced in  the  concluding  sentence.  The  metaphysics  of  Plato,  along  widi  a 
considerable  alloy  of  poetical  fiction,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  containing  a  large 
admixture  of  important  and  of  ennobling  truth ;  while  that  of  Gassenoi  and  of 
Hobbes,  beside  its  inconsistency  with  facts  attested,  every  moment,  by  ow  own 
consciousness,  tends  directly  to  level  the  rational  fiicidties  of  man  with  the  instincts 
of  the  brutes. 

In  the  Jlcta  ErudUorum  for  the  year  1684,  Leibnitz  observes,  that  **  in  the  ease 
of  things  which  we  have  never  thought  of,  the  innate  ideas  in  our  minds  may  be 
compared  to  the  figure  of  Hercules  in  a  block  of  maible.'*  This  seems  to  me  to 
prove,  that  the  difference  between  him  and  Locke  was  rather  in  appearance  than 
m  reaUty ;  and  that,  although  he  called  those  ideas  innate  which  Locke  was  at 
pains  to  trace  to  sensation  or  to  reflection,  he  would  have  readily  granted,  that  our 
first  knowledge  of  their  existence  was  coeval  with  the  first  impressions  made  on 
our  sen^s  by  external  objects.  That  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Descartes  is  still 
more  evident ;  notwithstanding  the  ludicrous  point  of  view  in  which  Voltaire  has 
attempted  to  exhibit  this  part  of  his  system. 

Note  (Y.)  page  211. 

Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  considered  this  use  of  the  word  reflection,  as  peculiar 
to  himself;  but  it  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  Minmii  mvxXtMmi  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, and  to  various  expressions  which  occur  in  tbe  works  of  John  Smith  of 
Cambridge,  and  of  Dr.  Cud  worth.  We  find  it  in  a  Poem  on  the  ImmortaUty  qfthe 
Soul,  by  Sir  John  Davis,  Attorney-General  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  probably  it  is  to 
he  met  with  in  English  publications  of  a  still  earlier  date. 

•«  All  things  without,  which  round  about  we  see. 
We  seek  to  know,  and  have  wherewith  to  do ; 
But  that  whereby  we  reason,  live,  and  be,  ' 

Within  ourselves,  we  strangers  are  thereto. 

**  Is  it  because  the  mind  is  like  the  eye, 

Thro*  which  it  gathers  knowledge  by  degrees ; 
Whose  rays  reflect  not,  but  spread  outwardly ; 
Not  seeing  itself,  when  other  things  it  sees  i 

**  No,  doubtless ;  for  the  mind  can  backward  cast 
>  Upon  herself,  her  understanding  light ;  * 

But  she  is  so  corrupt,  and  so  defac'd, 
As  her  own  image  doth  herself  affright. 

"  As  is  the  fable  of  the  Lady  fair, 

Which  for  her  lust  was  tum'd  into  a  cow ; 
When  thirsty,  to  a  stream  she  did  repair, 
And  saw  herself  transformed,  she  wist  not  how : 

"  At  first  she  startles,  then  she  stands  amaz*d ; 
At  last  with  terror  she  from  hence  doth  fly, 
And  loathes  the  wat*ry  gkss  wherein  she  gaz*d. 
And  shuns  it  still,  altho'  for  thirst  Bh«  £e, 

**  For  even  at  first  ruction  she  espies 

Such  strange  chimeras,  and  such  monsters  there ; 
Such  toys,  such  antics,  and  such  vanities. 
As  she  retires  and  shdnks  for  shame  and  fear.*' 

1  have  quoted  these  verses,  chiefly  because  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  they 
may  have  suf^ested  to  Gray  the  following  very  happy  allusion  in  his  fine  Fragment 
J>e  PrincipOa  Cogitandi  / 

"  Qualis  Hamadryadum  quondam  si  forte  sororam 
Una,  novos  peragrans  saltus,  et  devia  rara, 
(Atque  iUam  in  viridi  suadet  procumbere  ripa     • 
Fontis  pura  quies,  et  opaci  fiigoris  umbra) ; 
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gtim  prona  in  ladces  speculi  d<f  margine  pendet, 
ireta  est  subltam  venienti  occurrere  Nyropharo,; 
Mox  eosdem,  quos  ipsa,  artus,  eadem  ore  gerentem, 
Uoa  inferre  gradus,  unii  succedere  sylvas 
Aspidt  alludens ;  seseqiie  agnoscit  in  UDdis : 
Sic  sensu  intemo  rerum  simulacra  suanim 
Mena  ciet,  et  proprios  obsenrat  conscia  vultus." 

t 

Note  (W.)  page  288. 

The  chief  attacks  made  in  England  on  Locke's  Essav,  during  his  own  lifetime; 
were  bv  Edward  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  JohnNorris,*  Rector  of  Bemei^ 
ton ;  Henry  Lee,  B.  D. ;  and  the  Reverend  M.  Lowde,  (author  of  a  IHseourae 
eoneeming  the  J^ature  of  Man,)  Of  these  four  writers,  the  first  is  the  only  one 
whose  objections  to  Locke  are  now  at  all  remembered  in  the  learned  worid;  and 
for  this  distinction,  Stillingfleet  is  solely  indebted  (I  speak  of  him  merely  as  a  meta- 
physician, for  in  some  other  departments  of  study,  his  merits  are  universally  admit- 
ted) to  the  particular  notice  which  Locke  has  condescended  to  take  of  l^im»  in  the 
Notes  incorporated  with  the  later  editions  of  his  Essay,  The  only  circumstance 
which  renders  these  Notes  worthy  of  preservation;  is  the  record  they  furnish  of 
Locke's  forbearance  and  courtesy,  in  managing  a  controversy  carried  on,  upon  the 
other  side,  with  so  much  captiousness  and  asperity.  An  Irish  bishop,  in  a  letter  on 
this  subject  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  writes  thus :  '<  I  read  Mr.  Locke's  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  with  great  satisfaction,  and  am  wholly  of  your  opinion,  that  he  has 
fidriy  laid  the  great  bishop  on  his  back,  but  it  is  with  so  much  eentleness,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  not  only  of  hurting  him,  but  even  of  spoiling  or  tumbling  his  clothes." 

The  work  of  Lee  is  entitled  Anti' scepticism,  or  Notes  upon  each  Chapter  of  Mr. 
Locke's  Essay  eofUermng  Human  Understanding,  with  an  explanation  of  alt  the 
particulare  of  which  he  treats,  and  in  the  same  order.  By  Henry  Lee,  B.  D.  formerly 
Fellow  of  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  now  Rector  of  Tichmaiah  in  Northamp- 
tonshire.   London,  1702,  m  folio. 

The  strictures  of  this  author,  which  are  often  acute  and  sometimes  just,  are 
marked  throughout  with  a  fairness  and  candor  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  controvereial 
writers.  It  will  appear  remarkable  to  modem  critics  that  he  lays  particular  stress 
upon  the  charms  of  Locke's  shrle,  among  the  other  excellencies  which  had  con- 
spired to- reconunend  his  work  to  public  fiivor.  *'The  celebrated  author  of  thd 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding  has  all  the  advantages  desirable  to  recommend 
it  to  the  inquisitive  genius  of  this  age ;  an  avowed  pretence  to  new  methods  of  dis- 
covering truth  and  improving  learning ;  an  unusual  coherence  in  the  several  parts  of 
his  scheme ;  a  singular  clearness  in  his  reasonings ;  and  above  all,  a  natural  ele- 
gancy of  style ;  an  unaffected  beauty  in  his  expressions ;  a  just  proportion  and 
tuneable  cadence  in  all  his  periods."    (See  the  Epistle  Dedicatory.) 

Note  (X.)  page  238. 

For  the  information  of  some  of  my  readers,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
word  tr^tix  came  to  be  employed  to  denote  the  action  of  body  and  soul  on  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  a  prevailing  theory  which  supposed  that  this  action  was 
carried  on  by  something  intermediate  (whether  material  or  immaterial  was  not 
^^sitively  decided)  flawing  from  the  one  substance  to  the  other^  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  word  is  understood  by  Leibnitz,  when  he  states  as  an  insurmountable 
objection  to  the  theory  of  influx,  that  **  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  either  material 
particles  or  immaterial  qualities  to  pass  from  body  to  mind,  or  from  mind  to  body." 

Instead  of  the  term  influx,  that  of  influent  came  gradually  to  be  substituted  by 
our  English  writers ;  but  the  two  words  were  originally  synonymous,  and  were  used 
indiscriminately  as  late  as  the  time  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  (See  his  Primitive  Origi' 
nation  of  Mankind.) 

In  Johnson's  Dictionary ,  the  primitive  and  radical  meaning  assigned  to  the  word 
tf^tience  (which  he  considers  as  of  French  extraction)  is  "  the  power  of  tlie  ce- 
lestial aspects  of  operating  upon  terrestrial  bodies  and  affaira ; "  and  in  the  EneydO' 
padia  of  Chambers,  it  is  defined  to  be  "  a  quality  supposed  to  flow  from  the- bodies 

*  Of  this  person,  who  was  a  most  ingenious  and  original  thinker,  I  shall  have  oo« 
casion  afkerwiuds  to  speak.  *  * 
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of  tbe  Stan,  either  with  their  heatflBr  lif^U  to  jnrhich  Mtrologen  vainly  attribute  all 
the  events  which  happen  on  the  earth."  To  this  astrological  use  of  the  word  Mil- 
ton had  plainly  a  reference  in  that  fine  expression  of  his  UJlUegro, 

"  Store  of  latUes,  whose  bright  eyes 
•«  Rain  influence.*** 

It  is  a  ctrcumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  word  thus  originating  in  the  dreams  o^ 
astrologers  and  schoolmen,  should  now,  in  our  language,  be  appropriated  almost  ex- 
clusively to  politics.  **  Thus,**  says  filackstone,  '*  are  the  electors  of  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  secured  from  any  undue  influence  from  either  of  the  other  two,  and 
fjFom  aU  external  violence  and  compulsion ;  but  the  greatest  danger  is  that  in  which 
.  themselves  co-operate  by  the  infamous  practice  of  bribery  and  corruption."  And 
,  •pin  *'  The  crown  has-  gradually  and  imperceptibly  gained  almost  as  moch  in  tn-^ 
Jmente  as  it  has  lost  in  prerogative." 

In  all  these  cases,  there  will  be  found  at  bottom  one  common  idea,  the  existence 
of  some  secret  and  mysterious  connexion  between  two  things,  of  which  connexion 
it  is  conceived  to  be  impossible  or  unwise  to  trace  what  Bacon  caUs  the  laJten*  pro- 

CtfUMJ. 

Note  <Y.)  p.  240. 

A/lier  these  quotations  from  Locke,  added  to  those  which  I  have  already  produced 
from  the  same  work,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  Leibnitx, 
in  the  first  sentence  of  his  correspondence  with  Clarke. 

*'  II  semble  que  la  religion  naturelle  meme  s'afibiblit  extremement.  Plusieurs  font 
lee  ames  corporeUes ;  d'autres  font  Dieu  lui-meme  corporel. 

**  M.  Locke  et  ses  sectateurs  dotUent  au  moins,  si  les  ames  ne  sent  materielles, 
et  naturellement  p^rissablea." 

Dr.  Clarke»in  his  reply  to  this  charge,  admits  that "  some  parts  of  Locke's  writings 
may  justly  be  suspected  as  intimating  his  doubts  whether  Uie  soul  be  immaterial  or 
no,  but  herein  (he  adds)  he  has  been  followed  only  by  some  Materialists,  enemies 
to  the  mathematical  principles  of  philosophy ;  and  who  approve  little  or  nothing  ia 
Mr.  Locke's  writings,  but  his  errors." 

To  those  who  luive  studied  with  care  the  tDhole  writings  of  Locke,  the  erron 
here  alluded  to  will  appear  in  a  very  venial  light  when  compared  with  the  general 
spirit  of  his  philosophy.  Nor  can  I  forbear  to  remark  fapther  on  this  occasion,  that 
supposing  LiMske's  doubts  concerning  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  to  have  been  as 
refl  as  Clarke  seems  to  have  suspected,  this  very  circumstance  would  only  reflect 
the  greater  lustre  on  the  soundness  of  his  logical  views  concerning  the  proper  meih; 
od  of  studying  the  mind  ; — in  the  prosecution  of  which  study,  he  has  adhered  much 
more  systematically  than  either  Descartes  or  Leibnitz,  to  the  exercise  of  reflection, 
as  the  sole  medium  for  ascertaining  the  internal  phenomena ;  describing  at  the  same 
time,  these  phenomena  in  the  simplest  and  most  rigorous  terms  which  our  language 
*  afibrds,  and  avoiding,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  any  at- 
tempt  to  explain  them  by  analogies  borrowed  (rom  the  perceptions  of  the  external . 
senses. 

I  before  observed,  that  Leibnitz  greatly  underrated  Locke  as  a  metaphysician.  It 
is  with  regret  I  have  now  to  mention,  tliat  Locke  has  by  no  means  done  justice  to 
the  splendid  talents  and  matchless  erudition  of  Leibnitz.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Molyneux,  dated  in  1697,  he  expresses  himself  thus ;  "  I  see  you  and  I  agree 
pretty  well  concerning  Mr.  Leibnitz ;  and  this  sort  of  fiddling  makes  me  hardly  avoid 
thinking,  that  he  is  not  tliat  very  great  man  as  has  been  talked  of  him."  And  in 
another  letter,  written  in  the  same  year  to  the  same  correspondent,  aAer  referring 
to  one  of  Leibnitz's  Memoirs  in  the  Jlcta  Eruditorum  (De  prima:  Fhilosophiae 
Emendatione,)  he  adds, "  From  whence  I  only  draw  this  inference,  that  even  great 
parts  will  not  master  any  subject  without  great  thinking,  and  that  even  the  largest 
minds  have  but  narrow  swallows." 

Let  me  add,  that  in  my  quotations  from  English  writers,  I  adhere  scrupulously  to 
^eir  own  phraseology,  in  order  to  bring  under  the  eye  of  my  readers,  specimens  of 
English  composition  at  difierent  periods  of  our  history.  I  must  request  their  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  as  some  expressions  in  the  former  part  of  this  Dissertation 

*  The  explanation  of  the  word  influencey  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  accords  perfectly  with  the  tenor  of  the  above  remarks.  '*  Vertu  qui*  sut- 
vant  les  Astrologues,  decotde  dcsl  Astres  sur  les  corps  subiunaires." 
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which  have  heen  cebBured  as  SeotlicUms,  occar  in  eztncts  from  authors  who,  ia  all 
prohability,  never  yuited  this  sida  of  the  Tweed. 

Note  (Z.)  p.  249. 

Aftsr  studying,  with  all  possible  dili§rence,  what  Leibnitz  has  said  of  his  monadt 
In  different  parts  of  his  works,  I  find  myself  qaite  iocompetent  to  annex  any  pre- 
cise idea  to  the  word  as  he  has  employed.it.  I  shall,  therefore,  aim  at  nothing  more 
*  in  this  note,  but  to  collect,  into  as  small  a  compass  as  I  can,  some  of  his  most  intel- 
ligible attempts  to  eirplain  its  meaning. 

A  substance  is  a  thing  capable  of  action.  It  is  simple  or  compounded.  A  simple 
substance  is  that  which  has  no  parts.  A  compound  substance  in  an  aggregate  of 
simple  substances  or  of  fnonads. 

«<  Compounded  substances,  or  bodies,  are  multitudes.  Simple  substances,  Hves, 
souls,  spirits,  are  units.*  Such  simple  substances  must  exist  every,  where ;  for  with- 
out simple  substances  there  could  be  no  compounded  ones.  All  nature  tiierefore  Is 
fuH  of  life."     (Tom.  II.  p.  82.) 

<<  Monads^  having  no  parts,  are  neither  extended,  figured,  nor  divisible.  Tbej 
are  are  the  real  ototM  of  nature,  or  in  other  words,  the  elements  of  things."  (Tom. 
II.  p.  20.) 

(It  must,  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  monadB  of  Leibnitz  have  any  resem- 
Mance  to  what  are  commonly  called  atoms  by  philosophers.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says  expressly,  that "  monads  are  not  atoms  of  matter ,  but  atoms  of  substances  ;— 
real  units,  which  are  the  first  principles  in  the  composition  of  things,  and  the  last  ele- 
ments in  the  aualysis  of  substarices ; — of  which  principles  or  elements,  what  we  call 
bodies  are  only  the  phenomena**) — (Tom.  II.  pp.  58,  826.) 

In  another  passage  we  are  told,  that  *'  a  monad  is  not  a  material  but  Sl  formal 
atom,  it  being  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  at  once  material,  and  possessed  of  a  real 
unity  and  indivisibility.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,"  says  Leiboitz,  **  to  revive  the 
obsolete  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in  foree^ 
**  separating  it,  however,  from  the  various  abuses  to  which  it  is  Hable."-—(  i&ui  p. 
60.)       . 

"Every  monad  is  a  living  mirror,  representing  the  universe  according  to  its  partic- 
ular poiilt  of  view,  and  subject  to  as  regule^  laws  as  the  universe  itself." 

*'  Every  monad,  with  a  particular  body,  makes  a  living  substance." 

'<  The  knowledge  of  every  soul  (dme)  extends  to  infinity,  and  to  all  things  f  but 
this  knowledge  is  confused.  As  a  person  walking  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  lis- 
tenhig  to  its  roar,  hears  the  noise  of  each  individual  wave  of  which  the  whole  noise  is 
made  up,  but  without  being  able  to  distinguish  one  sound  from  another,  in  like  mart- 
ner,  our  confused  perceptions  are  the  result  of  the  impressions  made  upon  us  by  the 
whole  universe,    llie  case  (he  adds)  is  the  same  with  each  monad" 

*' As  for  the  reasonable  soul  or  mind  (resprit,)  there  is  something  in  it  more  than 
in  the  monads,  or  even  than  in  those  souls  which  are  simple.  It  is  not  only  a  mir- 
ror of  the  universe  of  created  things,  but  an  image  of  the  Deity.  Such  minds  are 
capable  of  reflected  acts,  and  of  conceiving  what  is  meant  by  the  words  /,  sub- 
stance, monadf  sotU,  mind ;  in  a  word,  of  conceiving  things  and  truths  uncon- 
nected with  matter ;  and  it  is  this  which  renders  us  capabTo  of  science  and  of  demon- 
strative reasoning. 

<*  What  becomes  of  these  souls  or  forms,  on  the  death  of  the  animal  ?  There 
Is  no  alternative,"  replies  Leibnitz,  "  but  to  conclude,  that  not  only  the  soul  is  pre- 
served, but  that  the  animal  also  with  its  organical  machine  continues  to  exist, 
although  the  destruction  of  its  grosser  parts  has  reduced  it  to  a  smallness  as  invisible 
to  our  eyes  as  it  was  before  the  moment  of  conception.  Thus  neither  animals  nor 
souls  perish  at  death ;  nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  death,  if  that  word  be  understood 
with  rigorous  and  metaphysical  accuracy.  The  soul  never  quits  completely  the  body 
with  wnich  it  is  united,  nor  does  it  pass  from  one  body  into  another  with  which  it 
had  no  connexion  before ;  a  metamorphosis  takes  place,  but  there  is  no  metempsU' 
cAosis."— (Tom.  II.  pp.  61,  62.) 

On  this  part  of  the  Leibnitzian  system,  D'Alembert  remarks,  that  it  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  the  author  had  perceived  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors  the 
impossibility  of  forming  a  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  matter  ;  a  subject,  however, 
(D'Alembert  adds,)  on  which  the  theoiy  of  the  monads  does  not  seem  calculated 

**<  Les  substances  simples,  les  vies,,  les  ames,  les  esprits,  sont  des  unit^." 
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to  throw  much  light  I  would  rather  ny  (without  altogether  denying  the  Jostneae  of 
D*Alembert*8  criticism],  that  this  theoiy  took  its  rise  from  the  aufliors  vain  desire  to 
explain  the  nature  of  >Yirc«s  ;  in  consequence  of  vihich  he  suffers  himself  perpetu- 
ally to  be  led  astray  from  those  sensible  effects  which  are  exclusively  the  proper  ob- 
jects o(  physics,  into  conjectures  concerning  their  efficierU  causes,  which  are  alto- 
gether placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  research. 

Note  (A  a.)  p.  254. 

The  metaphysical  argument  advanced  by  the  Leibnitzians  in  proof  of  the  law  of 
CinUinuity  has  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  satis£ictory.  **  If  a  body  at  rest,"  it  has 
been  said,  **  begins  per  saltum,  to  move  with  any  finite  velocity,  then  this  body 
must  be  at  the  same  indivisible  instant  in  two -different  states,  that  of  rest  and  of 
motion,  which  is  impossible."  * 

As  this  reasoning,  though  it  relates  to  a  physical/act,  is  itself  wholly  of  a  meta- 
phyncal  nature ;  and  as  tne  inference  deduced  from  it  has  been  generalized  into  a 
i^w,  supposed  to  extend  to  all  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  not 
altogether  foreign  to  our  present  subject  briefly  to  consider  how  far  it  is  demonstia- 
tively  conclusive,  in  this  simplest  of  all  its  possible  applications. 

On  the  above  argument,  then,  I  would  remark,  1.  That  the  ideas  both  otrest  and 
of  mofum,  as  well  as  the  more  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  state,  all  of  them 
aeeeasarily  involve  the  idea  of  time  or  d^iration  ;  and,  consequently,  a  body  cannot 
be  said  to  be  in  a  state  either  of  rest  or  of  motion,  at  an  indivwblt  instant.  Wheth- 
er the  body  be  supposed  (as  in  the  case  of  motion)  to  ekangt  its  place  from  one 
instant  to  another ;  or  to  continue  (as  in  that  of  rest)  for  an  instant  in  the  same 
place,  the  idea  of  some  finite  portion  of  time  will,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  be 
ibund  to  enter  as  an  essential  element  into  our  conception  of  the  physical  fact 

2.  Although  it  certainly  would  imply  a  contradictipn  to  suppose  a  body  Jto  be  in 
two  different  states  at  the  same  instant,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  inconsisl- 
ency  in  asserting  that  an  indivisible  instant  may  form  the  limit  between  a  state  of 
rest  and  a  state  of  motion.  Suppose  one  half  of  this  page  to  be  painted  white,  and 
the  other  black,  it  might,  I  apprehend,  be  said  with  the  most  rigorous  propriety,  that 
the  transition  from  thd  one  color  to  the  other  was  made  per  soAtitip ;  nor  do  I  diink  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a  valid  objection  to  this  phraseology,  to  represent  it  as  one  of 
its  implied  consequences,  that  the  mathematical  line  which  forms  their  common 
Umit,  must  at  once  be  both  black  and  white.  It  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  to 
elude  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  without  having  recourse  to  the  existence  of  some- 
thing intermediate  between  rest  and  motion,  which  does  not  partake  of  the  nature 
of  either. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  a  body  can  exist  in  any  state  which  does  not  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  the  two  predicaments,  rest  or  motion  ?  If  this  question  should  be  ~ 
answered  in  the  negative,  will  it  not  follow  that  the  transition  from  one  of  these  states 
to  the  other  must,  of  necessity,  be  made  per  saltum,  and  must  consequently  violate 
the  supposed  law  of  continuity  ?  Indeed,  if  such  a  law  existed,  how  could  a  body 
at  rest  begin  to  move,  or  a  body  in  motion  come  to  a  state  of  rest? 

But  farther,  when  it  is  said  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  a  body  to  have  its  state 
changed  from  motion  to  rest,  or  from  rest  to  motion,  without  passing  through  all  the 

*  '*  Si  toto  tempore,"  says  Father  Boscovich,  speaking  of  the  Law  of  Continuity 
kk  the  Collision  of  Bodies,  ■<  ante  contactum  subscquentis  corporis  superficies  ante- 
cedens  habuit  12  gradus  velocitatis,  et  sequenti  9,  saltu  facto  momehtaneo  ipso  initio 
contact^ ;  in  ipso  memento  ea  tempoia  dirimente  debuissent  habere  et  12  et  9 
■imul,  quod  est  absurdum.  Duas  eoim  velocitates  simul  habere  corpus  non  potest.** 
-^Theoria  Phil.  JV*at.  &c. 

Boscovich,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  admits  the  existence  of  the  Law  of  Con- 
tinuity in  the  phenomena  of  Motion  alone  (§143),  and  rejects  it  altogether  in  thinp 
co-existent  with  each  other  (§  142).  In  other  cases,  he  says.  Nature  does  not  ob- 
■erve  the  Law  of  Continuity  with  mathematical  accuracy,  but  only  effects  it ;  by 
which  expression  he  seems  to  mean,  that  where  she  is  guilty  of  a  saltus,  she  aims  at 
making  it  as  moderate  as  possible.  The  expression  b  certainly  deficient  in  meta- 
physical precision ;  but  it  is  not  unworthy  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a  proof, 
that  Boscovich  did  not  (with  the  Leibnitzians)  conceive  Nature,  or  the  Author  of 
Nature,  as  obeying  an  irresistible  neeesHty  in  obeerving  or  not  obeerving  the  Law 
of  Continuity. 
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intermediate  degreep  of  Telocity,"  what  are  we  to  understaDd  by  the  iantermediate 
degrees  of  velocity  between  rest  and  motion  ?     Is  not  every  velocity,  bow  smull 
soevefi  A  finite  velocity  ;  and  does  it  not  differ  as  essentially  from  a  state  of  rest,  aa  . 
the  velocity  of  light  ? 


It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Playfair  {Second  IHssertcUion,  Part  I.  p.  70),  that  GalOeo 
was  the  first  who  maintained  the  existence  of  the  law  ofconiinuiiyt  and  who  made 
tise  of  it  as  a  principle  in  his  reasonings  on  the  phenomena  of  motion.  Mr.  Playfair, 
however,  with  his  usual  discrimination  and  correctness,  ranlcs  this  among  the  tnechan^ 
ieeU  discoveries  of  Galileo.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  at  all  regarded  by 
Galileo  (as  it  avowedly  was  by  Leibnitz)  in  the  light  of  a  metaphysical  and  nJBcessa- 
ry  laWf  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  violated  in  any  of  the  phenomena  of  mo- 
tion. It  was  probably  first  suggested  to  him  by  the  diagram  which  he  employed  to 
denumairate,  or  rather  to  iliustrate,  the  uniformly  accelerated  motion  of  foiling 
bodies ;  *  and  the  numberless  and  beautiful  exemplifications  of  the  same  law  which 
occur  in  pure  geometry ^  sufficiently  account  for  the  disposition  which  so  many 
Mathematicians  have  shown  to  extend  it  to  all  those  branches  of  physics  which  ad- 
mit of  a  mathematical  consideration. 

My  late  illustrious  friend,  who,  to  his  man^  other  great  and  amiable  Qualities, 
added  the  most  perfect  fairness  and  candor  in  his  inquiries  alter  truth,  has,  in  a  post- 
humoift  fragment  which  has  already  appeared  in  this  Supplement,  expressed  himself 
with  considerably  greater  scepticism  concerning  the  law  of  continuity,  than  in  his 
Outlines  of  J>ratural  Philosophy.  In  that  work  he  pronounced  the  metaphysical 
arccument,  employed  by  Leibnitz  to  prove  its  necessity,  "  to  be  conclusive.**  (Sect. 
VI.  §  99,  b.)  In  the  second  part  of  his  Dissertation  (p.  84),  he  writes  thus  on  the 
same  subject:  ^ 

"  Leibnitz  considered  this  principle  as  known  a  priori,  because,  if  any  saltus  were 
to  take  place,  that  is,  if  any  change  were  to  happen  without  the  intervention  of  time, 
the  thing  changed  must  be  in  two  different  conditions  at  the  same  individual  instant, 
which  is  obviously  impossible.  Whether  this  reasoning^be  quite  satisfactory  or  no, 
the  conformity  of  the  law  to  the  facts  generally  observed  cannot  but  entitle  it  to 
great  authority  in  judging  of  the  explanations  and  theories  of  natural  phenomena.'* 


The  phrase,  law  of  Continuity,  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  cotres- 
pondence  between  Leibnitz  and  John  Bernouilli,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  used 
by  Leibnitz  himself.  The  following  passage  contains  some  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  history  of  this  law :  "  Lex  Continuitatis  cum  usque  adeo  sit  ra* 
tloid  et  natures  consentanea,  et  usum  habeat  tam  late  patentem,  mirum  tamen  eat 
eam  a  nemine  (quantum  recorder)  antea  adhibitam  fuisiie.  Mentionem  ejus  aliquam 
feceram  olim  in  Novellis  ReipublicsB  Literarie  (JuUlet,  1687,  p.  744),  occa^ione 
collatiunculte  cum  Malebranchio,  qui  ideo  meis  conslderationibus  persuasus,  suam  de 
legibus  motus  in  Inquisitione  Yeritatis  expositam  doctrinam  postea  mutavit  ^  quod 
brevi  libello  edito  testatus  est,  in  quo  ingenue  occasionem  mutationis  exponit  Sed 
tamen  pauUo  promptior,  quam  par  erat,  fult  in  novis  legibus  constituendis  in  eodem 
libello,  antequam  mecum  communicasset ;  nee  tantum  in  veritatem,  sed  etiam  in 
iliam  Ipsam  Legem  Continuitatis,  etsi  minus  aperte,  denuo  tamen  impegit ;  quod 
nolui  viro  optlmo  objicere,  ne  viderer  ejus  existimationi  detrahere  velle." — SpisL 
Leibnit.  ad  Job.  Bernouilli,  1697. 

From  one  of  John  Bemouilli's  letters  to  Leibnitz,  it  would  appear  that  he  had 

*  Descartes  seems,  from  his  correspondence  with  Mersenne,  to  have  been  much 
puzzled  with  Galileo's  reasonings  concerning  the  descent  of  falling  bodies ;  and  In 
alluding  to  it,  has,  on  different  occasions,  expressed  himself  with  an  indecision  and 
inconsbtency  of  which  few  instances  occur  in  his  works.  (Vide  Cartesii  Epist. 
Pars  II.  Epist.  xxxiv,  xxxv,  xxxvii,  xci.)  His  doubts  on  this  point  will  appear  leta 
surprising,  if  compared  with  a  passage  in  the  article  on  Miehaniqtie  in  D*Alembert't 
EUmens  de  Philosophie,  "  Tons  les  phUosophes  paroissent  convenir  que  la  vitoMO 
avec  laquelie  les  corps  qui  tombent  commencent  a  se  mouvoir,  est 
DiiUe."  &c.  &c.    (See  his  Milanges,  Tom.  lY.  p.  210, 220.) 
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hiiiMelf  a  C4»?iction  of  the  tnith  of  this  law,  before  he  had  any  oomaranicatloa  with 
I^boitz  upon  the  subject 

**  PJaoet  tuum  criteoum  pro  examiDandis  regulia  motunm,  quod  legem  cotiliftiii- 
taiist  vocas ;  est  enim  per.  se  evideos,  et  velut  a  natura  nobis  inditum,  quod  eva- 
nescente  inequalitate  hypothesium,  evanescere  quoque  debeant  ioiequaUtates  even- 
tuum.  Hinc  multoties  non  eatis  mirari  potui,  qui  fieri  potuerit,  ut  tarn  incongruas, 
tarn  absonas,  et  tain  manifesto  inter«e  pugnantes  regulas,  excepta  sola  prima,  potue- 
rit poodere  Cartesius,  vir  alias  summi  ingenii.  Mim  videtur  vel  ab  infiunte  fidsitatem 
Ularum  palpari  posse,  eo  quod  ubique  saltus  ille,  nature  adeo  inimicus,  manifesto 
nimis  elucet."  (£>ts^  BemouiUi  ad  Leib.  1696.  Vide  Leibnitzii  et  Jo.  Bernoulli 
Comm,  Epist.  2  vols.  4to.  Lausannae  et  Geneve,  1745.) 

Note  (Bb.)  p.  255. 

'*/ifais  il  restoit  encore  la  plus  grande  question,  de  ce  que  ces  ames  ou  ces  formes 
devlennent  par  la  mort  de  Tanimal,  ou  par  la  destruction  de  Tindividu  de  la  substance 
organist.  Et  c'est  ce  qui  embarrasse  le  plus :  d'autant  qu'il  paroit  pen  raisonnablo 
que  les  ames  restent  inulilement  dans  uq  chaos  de  mati^re  confuse.  Cela  m'a  fait 
Juger  enfin  qu'il  n*y  avoit  qu'un  seul  parti  raisonnable  a  prendre  ;  et  c*est  celui  de  la 
conservation  non'seulement  de  Tame,  mais  encore  de  ranimal  meme,  et  de  la  ma- 
chine oiganique:  quoique  la  destruction  des  parties  grossieres  I'ait  r6duit  a  une 
petilesse  qui  n'4ehappe  pas*  moins  a  nos  sens  que  ceTle  ou  il  ^toit  avant  que  de 
naitre."    (Leib.  Op,  Tom.  IL  p»  61.) 

**  Des  personnes  fort  exactes  aux  experiences  se  sent  d^jiL  aper^ues  de 

notre  terns,*  qu'on  peutdouter,  si  jamais  un  animal  tout  a  fait  nouveau  est  prodult,  et 
81  les  animaux  tout  en  vie  ne  sent  d^ja  en  petit  avant  la  conception  dans  les  semences 
aussi  bien  que  les  plantes.  Cette  doctrine  ^tant  pos^e,  il  sera  raisonnable  de  juger, 
que  ce  qui  ne  commence  pas  de  vivre  ne  cesse  pas  de  vivre  non  plus ;  et  que  la 
mort,  comme  la  generation,  n*est  que  la  transformation  du  memo  animal  qui  est 
Untot  augmeote,  et  tantot  diminue."     {Ibid,  pp.  42,  43.) 

"  Et  puisqu'ainsi  il  n'y  a  point  de  premiere  naissance  ni  de  c^neration 

entierement  nouvelle  de  Taniroal,  il  s*ensuit  qu*il  n*y  en  aura  point  d^xtinction 
finale;  ni  de  mort  enti^re  pris^  a  la  rigueur  m^tapbysique ;  et  que,  par  consequent, 
au  lieu  de  la  transmigration  des  ames,  il  n'y  a  qu  une  transformation  d*ui\  memo 
animal,  selon  que  les  organes  sent  pli^s  dilleremment,  et  plus  ou  moins  developpes.*' 
{Ibid.  p.  52.) 

"  Quant  ^  la  Metempaycose,  je  crois  que  Tordre  ne  Tadmet  point ;  il  veut  que  tout 
aoit  explicable  dbtinctement,  et  que  rien  ne  se  fasse  par  saut.  Mais  le  passagje 
de  Tame  d'un  corps  dans  I'autre  seroit  un  saut  etran^ce  et  inexplicable.  11  se  fait 
Coujoors  dan^  I'animal  ce  qui  se  fait  presentement :  (?est  que  le  corps  est  dans  un 
changement  contiDuel,  comme  un  fleuve,  et  ce  que  nous  appeUons  generation  ou 
mort,  n'est  qu'un  changement  plus  grand  et  plus  prompt  qu*a  Tordinaire^  tel  que 
eeroit  le  saut  ou  la  cataracte  d'un  riviere.  Mais  ces  sauts  ne  sent  pas  absolus  et  tels 
que  je  desapprouve ;  comme  seroit  celui  d*un  corps  qui  iroit  d'un  lieu  a  un  autre  sans 
passer  par  le  milieu.  Et  de  tels  gauis  ne  $dnt  pcu.aeulement  defendtu  dans  lee 
mowfefnen$,mai8 encore  dans  tout  ordre  des  dhoses  ou  des  verites,*' — ^The  sentences 
which  follow  afford  a  proof  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  how  much  the  mind 
of  Leibnitz  was  misled,  in  the  whoie  of  this  metaphysical  theory,  by  habits  of  think- 
ing formed  in  eariy  life,  amidst  the  hypothetical  abstractions  of  pure  geometry ;  a 
prejudice  <  or  idol  ^ the  mathematical  den)  to  which  the  most  important  errors  of  his 
philosophy  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  traced. — "  Or  comme  dans  une  ligne 
de  geometrie  fl  y  a  certains  points  distingues,  qu'on  appelle  iommets,  points  d"in- 
flexion,  points  de  rebroussenent,  ou  autrement ;  et  comme  il  y  en  a  des  lignes  qui 
en  ont  une  infinite,  c'est  ainsi  qull  faut  cooccvoir  dans  la  vie  d'un  animal  ou  d'une 
personne  les  terns  d'un  changement  extraordinaire,  qui  ne  laissent  pas  d'etre  dans  la 
r^gle  generate ;  de  memo  que  les  points  distingues  dans  la  courbe  se  pouvent  deter- 
mmer  par  sa  nature  generate  ou  son  equation.  On  pent  toujours  dire  d'un  animal 
e^est  tout  comme  iet,  la  difference  n'est  quo  du  plus  ou  moins."    (Tom.  V.  p.  18.) 

Note  (C  c.)  p.  260. 

The  praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  this  Memoir  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to 
take  some  notice  of  a  very  exceptionable  proposition  which  is  laid  down  in  the  first 

*  The  experiments  here  referred  to  are  the  observatioiu  of  Swammefdam,  Mai- 
pighi,  and  Leweiibbeck. 
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pangnpfa,  at  a  ftmdamental  mazim, — that  **  all  proper  namea  were  at  first  Appefla* 
tivea ; "  a  proposition  so  completely  at  variance  witti  the  commonly  receivea  opin- 
ions amon^  later  philosophers,  that  it  seems  an  object  of  some  curiosity  to  inquire, 
how  far  it  is  entitled  to  plead  in  its  favor  the  authority  of  Leibnitz.  Since  the 
writings  of  Condillac  and  of  Smith,  it  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  universally  acknowl- 
edged, that,  if  there  be  any  one  truth  in  the  TheoretiecU  IRstary  of  Language, 
which  we  are  entitled  to  assume  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  it  is  the  direct  contrary 
of  the  above  proposition.  Indeed,  to  assert  that  all  proper  names  were  at  first 
appellatives,  would  appear  to  be  neariy  an  absurdity  of  the  same  kind  as  to  maintain, 
that  elas$e$  of  objects  existed  before  indwidual  objects  had  been  brought  into 
being. 

When  Leibnitz,  however,  comes  to  explain  his  idea  more  fully,  we  find  it  to  be 
something  very  different  from  what  his  words  literally  imply ;  and  to  amount  only  to 
(he  trite  and  indisputable  observation.  That,  in  simple  and  primitive  languages,  all 
proper  names  (such  as  the  names  of  persons,  mountains,  places  of  residence,  &c.) 
are  descriptive  or  significant  of  certain  promment  and  characterbtical  features,  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  other  objects  of  the  same  class ; — ^a  fact,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  surnames  still  in  use,  all  over  Europe,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
mountains,  villages,  and  rivers,  when  traced  to  their  primitive  roots,  afibrd  numerous 
and  well  Imown  exemplifications. 

fATot  that  the  proposition,  even  when  thus  explained,  can  he  assumed  as  a  general 
maxim.  It  holds,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  as  the  Celtic  and  the  Saxon  languages 
abundantly  testify,  in  our  own  island ;  but  it  is  true  only  under  certain  limitations,  and 
It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  delivered  on  this  subject  by  the  greater  part 
of  philolosers  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

In  the  mstoiy  of  language,  nothine  is  more  remarkable,  than  the  aversion  of  men 
to  coin  words  out  of  unmeaning  and  arbitrary  sounds ;  and  their  eagerness  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  stores  already  in  their  possession,  in  order  to  sive  utterance  to 
their  thoughts  on  the  new  topics,  which  the  gradual  extension  of  tneir  experience  is 
eontinually  bringing  within  the  circle  of  their  knowledge.  Hence  Metaphors,  and 
other  figures  of  speech ;  and  hence  the  various  changes  which  words  undergo,  in 
the  way  of  amplification,  diminution,  composition,  and  the  other  transformations  of 
elementary  tenns  v^hich  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  etymologist.  Were  it  not,  in- 
deed, for  this  strong  and  univereal  bias  of  our  nature,  the  vocabulary  of  eveiy  lan- 
guage would,  in  process  of  time,  become  so  extensive  and  unwieldy,  as  to  render  the 
acquisition  of  one's  mother  tongue  a  task  of  immense  difficulty,  and  the  acqnisitioii 
of  a  dead  or  foreign  tongue  next  to  impossible.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  how  im- 
mensely these  tasks  are  facilitated  by  that  etymological  system  which  runs,  more  or 
less,  through  every  languaee ;  and  which  everywhere  proceeds  on  certain  analogical 
principles,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  practical  grammarian  to  reduce  to  general 
rules,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  wish  to  speak  or  to  write  it  with  correctness. 

In  attempting  thus  to  tra^e  backwards  the  steps  of  the  mind  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  its  progress,  it  is  evident,  that  we  must  at  last  arrive  at  a  set  of 
elementary  and  primitive  roots,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  but  the  arbitraiy 
choice  of  those  who  first  happened  to  employ  them.  It  is  to  this  first  stage  in  the 
infancy  of  language,  that  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  obviously  relate ;  whereas  the  proposi- 
tion of  Jieiboitz,  ^hich  save  occasion  to  this  note,  as  obviously  relates  to  its  subse- 
quent stages,  when  the  language  is  beginning  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  regular  form, 
by  compositions  and  other  modifications  of  the  materials  previously  collected. 

From  these  slight  hints  it  may  be  inferred,  1st.  That  the  proposition  of  Leibnitz, 
'although  it  may  seem,  from  the  very  inaccurate  and  equivocal  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  to  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Smith,  was  really  meant  by 
the  author  to  state  a  fiict  totally  unconnected  with  the  question  under  Smith's  con- 
sideration. 2dly.  That  even  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  the  author, 
it  fails  entirely,  when  extended  to  tfiat  first  stage  in  the  infancy  of  language,  to 
which  the  introductory  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Smith's  discourse  are  exclusively  confined. 

Note  (D  d.)  p.  262. 

**  Je  viens  de  re9evoir  une  lettre  d'un  Prince  Regnant  de  I'Empire,  oii  S.  A.  roe 
marque  avoir  vu  deux  fois  ce  printems  a  la  deruiere  foire  de  Leipsig  et  examin^ 
avec  soin,  un  chien  qui  parie.  Ce  chien  a  prononc^  distinctement  plus  de  trente 
mots,  r^pondaut  meme  assez  k  propos  k  son  maitre :  il  a  aussi  prononc^  tout  I'al- 
phabet  except^  les  lettres,  m,  n,  x."    (Leib.  Opera,  Tom.  Y.  p.  72.) 

Thus  far  Uie  &ct  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  German  prince  alone.    But  fiom 
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a  passa^  in  the  History  qftJu  jScademy  of  Sdeneu,  for  (he  year  1706,  H  appeew 

that  Leibnitz  had  himself  seen  and  heard  the  dog.  What  follows  is  tcanscribed  firom 
a  report  of  the  Academy  upon  a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to  the  Abb^  de  St  Pierre,  giving 
the  details  of  this  extiaordinury  occurrence. 

"Sans  un  garant  tel  queM.  Leibnitz,  t^moin  oculaire,  nous  n*aurions  pas  la 
hardiesse  de  tapporter,  qu'aupris  de  Zeitz  dans  la  Misnie,  il  y  a  un  chien  qui  parle. 
C'est  un  chien  de  Paysan,  d'une  figure  des  plus  communes,  et  de  grandeur  mediocre. 
Un  jeune  enfant  lui  entendit  pousser  quelque  sons  qu'il  crut  ressembler  a  des  mots 
AUemands,  et  sur  eela  se  mit  en  tete  de  lui  apprendce  a  parler.  Le  ntaitre,  qui 
n'avoit  rien  de  mieuz  a  faire,  n'y  ^pargna  pas  le  terns  ni  ses  peines,  et  heureusement 
le  disciple  avoit  des  dispositions  qu'il  eut  ^t^  difficile  de  trouver  dans  un  autre. 
Enfin,  au  bout  de  quelques  ann^es,  le  chien  s^ut  prononcer  environ  une  trentaine 
de  mots :  de  ce  nombre  sent  Tke,  Cqfi,  Choeolat,  ^^asemblee,  mots  Francois,  qui 
ont  pass^  dansTAllemand  tels  qu'ils  sont.  11  est  a  remarquer,  que  le  chien  avoit  bien 
trois  ans  quaiid  il  fut  mis  a  T^cole.  II  ne  parle  que  par  echo,  c'est  a  dire,  apr^s  que 
son  maitre  a  prononc^  un  mot ;  et  il  semble  qu*il  ne  r^p^te  que  par  force  et  malgr^ 
lui,  quoiqu'on  ne  le  maitraite  pas.    Encore  une  fois,  M.  Leibnitz  Ta  vu  et  entendu.*' 

(Expose  d^une  lettre  de  M.  Leibnitz  a  I'Abb^  de  St.  Pierre  sur  un  chien  qui 
parle.)  "Cet  expos^  de  la  lettre  de  M.  Leibnitz  se  trouve  dans  THistoire  de 
I'Acad^roie  des  Sciences,  Annee  1706.  Ce  sont  Ics  Auteurs  de  THistoire  de  TAcade- 
mie  qui  parlent."     (Leib.  Opera,  V^ol.  II.  p.  180.  P.  II.) 

May  not  all  the  circumstances  of  the  above  story  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
the  master .  of  the  do^  to  have  possessed  that  peculiar  species  of  imitative  pqwer* 
which  is  called  Ventnloquism  ?    Mathews,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  managing  such  a  deception,  so  as  to  impose  on  the  senses  of  any  person 
who  had  never  ^fore  witnessed  any  exhibition  of  die  same  kind. 

Note  (E  e.)  p.  298. 

When  I  speak  in  &Torable  tenns  of  the  PkOoaopkUal  Spirit,  I  hope  none  of  my 
leaden  wUl  confound  it  with  the  spirit  of  that  false  philosophy,  which,  by  unhinging 
•very  rational  principle  of  belief,  seldom  fails  to  unite  in  the  same  characters  the 
extremes  of  scepticism  and  of  credulity.  It  is  a  yery  remarkable  fact,  that  the  same 
period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  same  part  of  Europe  which  were  most  dis- 
tiaguiahed  by  the  triumphs  of  Atheism  and  Materialism,  were  also  distinguished  by 
a  greater  number  of  visionaries  and  impostors  than  had  ever  appeared  before  since 
the  revival  of  letters*  Nor  were  these  follies  confined  to  persons  of  little  education. 
They  extended  to  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  to  many  individuals  of  distinguished 
talents.  Of  this  the  most  satisfactoiy  proofe  might  be  produced ;  but  I  have  room 
here  only  for  one  short  quotation.  It  is  from  (he  pen  of  the  Due  de  Levis,  and  re-  , 
lates  to  the  celebrated  Mareschal  de  Richelieu,  on  whom  Voltaire  has  lavished  so 
much  of  bis  flattery.  *'  Ce  dont  je  suis  positivement  certain,  c'est  que  cet  homme 
spirituel  (Le  Mareschal  de  Richelieu)  ^toit  superstltieox  et  qu'il  croyoit  aux  predic- 
tions des  astrologues  et  autres  sottises  de  cette  esp^ce.  Je  I'ai  vu  refusant  4  Versailles 
d'aller  faire  sa  cour  au  fils  ain^  de  Louis  XVI,  en  disant  sMeusement,  qu*U  ttweU 
que  cet  enfant  n'^toit  point  destin^  au  trone.  Cette  er^dulit^  superstitieuse,  g^n^- 
rale  pendant  la  ligue,  etoit  encore  tris  commune  sous  la  r^gence  lorsque  le  Due  de 
Richelieu  entra  dans  le  m6nde ;  par  la  plus  bizarre  des  inconsequences,  elle  s'allioit 
tris  bi«i  avec  la  plus  grande  iropi^te,  et  le  plupart  des  materialistes  croyeient  aux 
e$prit$  ;  aujourd'hui,  ce  genre  de  folic  est  tr^s  rare ;  mais  beaucoup  de  gens,  qui  se 
moquent  des  astrologues,  croient  a  des  predictions  d*une  autre  esp^ce."  ( Sowtmn 
et  Portrait*^  par  M.  de  Levis,  a  Paris,  1818.) 

Some  extraordinaiy  facts  of  the  same  kind  are  mentiened  in  the  Memoirs  of  ike 
MarquiM  de  BouUU*  According  to  him,  Frederick  tiie  Great  himself  was  not  free 
from  this  fort  of  supentition. 

Note  (Ff.)  p.  264. 

The  following  estimate  of  Leibnitz,  considered  in  comparison  with  his  most  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries,  approaches,  on  the  whole,  very  near  to  the  truth ;  al- 
though some  doubts  may  be  entertained  about  the  justness  of  the  decision  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  sentence.  **  Leibnitz,  aussi  hardi  que  Descartes,  aussi  subtfl  que 
Bayle,  peut-etre  moins  profond  que  Newton,  et  moms  sage  que  Locke,  mais  seul 
universel  entre  tons  ces  grand  hommes,  paroit  avoir  embrasse  le  domaino  de  la  raison 
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dans  toiite  son  ^tendue,  et  avoir  contribu^  le  plus  k  r^pandre  cet  esprit  philosophique 
que  fait  aujourd'hui  la  gloire  de  notre  si^cle."    (BaiHy,  JSloge  de  Leibnitz.) 

I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  only  a  part  of  the  learned  labors  of  Leibnitz.  It 're- 
mains to  be  added,  that  he  wrote  also  on  various  subjects  connected  with  chemistry, 
medicine,  botany,  and  natural  history ;  on  the  philosophy  and  language  of  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  on  numberless  other  topics  of  subordinate  importance.  The  philological 
discussions  and  etymological  collections,  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  among  his 
works,  would  (even  if  he  had  produced  nothing  else)  have  been  no  inconsiderable 
meraoriars  of  the  activity  and  industry  of  his  mind. 

Manifold  and  heterogeneous  as  these  pursuits  may  at  first  appear,  it  Is  not  difficult 
to  trace  the  thread  by  which  his  curiosity  was  led  from  one  of  them  to  another.  I 
have  already  remnrked  a  connexion  of  the  same  sort  between  his  different  meta- 
physical and  theological  researches ;  and  it  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting 
to  extend  the  observation  to  some  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph. 

The  studies  by  which  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  learned  world  (I  pass  . 
over  that  of  jurisprudence,*  which  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  profession  for  which 
he  was  destined)  were  directed  to  the  antiquities  of  his  own  country;  and  more  par- 
,  ticulariy  to  those  connected  witli  the  history  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  With  this 
view  he  ransacked,  with  an  unexampled  industry,  the  libraries,  monasteries,  and  other 
archives,  both  of  Germany  and  of  Italy ;  employing  in  (his  ungrateful  drudgery  several 
of  the  best  and  most  precious  years  of  his  life.  Mortified,  however,  to  find  how  narrow 
the  limits  are,  within  which  the  range  of  written  records  is  confined,  he  struck  out 
for  himself  and  his  successors  a  new  and  unexpected  light,  to  guide  them  through 
the  seemingly  hopeless  darkness  of  remote  ages.  This  light  was  the  study  of  ety- 
moloey,  and  of  the  affinities  of  different  tongues  in  their  piimitive  roots  ;— « light  at 
first  &jnt  and  glimmering,  but  which,  since  his  time,  has  continued  to  increase  la 
brightness,  and  is  likely  to  do  so  more  and  more  as^  the  worid  grows  older.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  his  curiosity  on  this  subject  expand,  from  the  names  -of  the  towns 
and  rivers  and  mountains  in  his  neighborhood,  till  it  reached  to  China  and  other 
regions  in  the  East ;  leading  him  in  the  last  result,  to  some  general  conclusions  con- 
eeming  the  origin  of  the  different  tribes  of  our  species,  appioximatlog  veiy  nearly 
to  those  which  have  been  since  drawn  from  a  much  more  exteosive  range  of  dttta 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  other  philologers  of  the  same  school. 

As  an  additional  light  for  illustrating  Uie  antiouities  of  Germany,  he  had  recourae 
to  natural  history ;  examining,  with  a  scientinc  eve,  the  sheDs  and  other  marine 
bodies  every  where  to  be  fouinl  in  Europe,  and  the  impressions  of  plants  and  fishes 
(some  of  them  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world)  which  are  distinctly  legible,  even 
by  the  unlettered  observer,  on  many  of  our  fossils.  In  entering  upon  this  researcbi 
as  well  as  on  the  former,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  view  to  Grermany  alone ;  on  the 
state  of  which  (he  tells  us),  prior  to  all  historical  documents,  it  was  his  purpose  to 
prefix  a  discourse  to  his  History  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  But  his  imagination 
soon  took  a  bolder  flight,  and  gave  birth  to  his  Protogxa ; — a  dissertation  which 
(to  use  his  own  words)  had  for  its' object  **  to  ascertain  tlie  original  fatie  of  the  earth, 
and  to  collect  the  vestiges  of  its  earliest  liistory  from  the  monuments  which  nature 
berselfhasleflof  her  successive  operations  on  its  surface."  it  is  a  work,  which, 
wild  and  extravagant  as  it  may  now  be  regarded,  is  spoken  of  by  Buffon  with  mueh 
respect ;  and  is  considered  by  Cuviec  as  the  ground-work  of  Buffon's  own  system 
on  the  same  subject. 

In  the  connexion  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  between  the  Historical,  the  Philo- 
logical, and  the  Geological  speculations  of  Leibnitz,  Helvetius  might  have  fancied 
that  he  saw  a  new  exemplitication  of  the  lau>  of  continuity  ;  but  the  true  light  m 
which  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  is  as  a  faithful  picture  of  a  philosophical  mind  emanci- 
pating itself  from  the  trammels  of  local  and  Conventional  details,  and  gradually  rising 
from  subject  to  subject,  till  it  embraces  in  its  survey  those  nobler  inquiries  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  equally  interesting  to  every  portion  of  tiie  human  race.f 

*  Bailly,  in  his  EUge  on  Leibnitz,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
praise,  as  a  philosophical  jurist,  and  as  a  man  fitted  to  become  the  legislator  of  the 
human  race.  To  me,  I  must  own,  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  part'  of  his  writings 
in  which  he  discovers  less  of  his  characteristical  originality,  than  where  he  professes 
to  treat  of  the  law  of  nature.  On  these  occasions,  how.  inferior  does  he  appear  to 
Grotius,  not  to  speak  of  Montesquieu  and  his  disciples ! 

t  In  the  ^bove  note,  I  have  said  nothing  of  Leihnitz*s  project  of  a  philoaophical 
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Note  (Gg.)  p.  227. 

Or  Locke's  affectionate  regard  for  Collins,  notwitlistanding  the  contrariety  of  their 
opinions  on  some  questions  of  the  highest  moment,  there  exist  many  proois  In  his 
letters,  puhlished  by  M.  Des  Maizeaux.  In  one  of  these,  the  following  pAwage  is 
-remarkable.  It  is  dated  from  Oates  in  Essex,  1703,  about  a  year  before  Lodce's 
death. 

'*  You  complain  of  a  great  many  defects ;  and  that  very  complaint  is  th»  highest 
recommendation  I  could  desire  to  make  me  love  and  esteem  you,  and  desire  your 
fiiendship.  And  if  1  were  now  setting  out  in  the  world,  I  should  think  it  my  great 
happiness  to  have  such  a  companion  as  you,  who  had  a  true  relish  for  truth ;  would 
in  earnest  seek  it  with  me ;  from  whom  I  might  receive  it  undisguised ;  and  to  whom 
I  might  communicate  what  1  thought  true  freely.  Believe  it,  my  good  friend,  to 
love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  is  the  principal  part  of  human  perfection  in  this  world, 
and  the  seed-plot  of  all  other  virtues  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  as  much  of  it 
as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  body.    What,  then,  is  there  wantingto  make  you  equal  to 

to  the  best ;  a  friend  for  any  one  to  be  proud  of  ? " The  whole  of  Locke's 

letters  to  Collins  are  highly  interesting  and  curious ;  more  particularly  that  which 
he  desired  to  be  delivered  to  him  after  his  own  death. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  these  letters  it  may  be  inferred,'  that  Collins  had  never 
let  Locke  fully  into  the  secret  of  those  pernicious  opinions  which  he  was  afterwards 
at  so  much  pains  to  disseminate. 

Note  (H  h.)  p.  275. 

lir  addition  to  the  account  of  Spinoza  given  in  Bayle,  some  interesting  particulars 
of  his  histoiy  may  be  learnt  from  a  small  volume,  entitled,  La  Vie  de  B.  de  Spinoza^ 
THrie  des  eerits  de  ce  Famettx  Philosophe,  et  du  thnoignage  de  plusieurs  person- 
nes  d^tnes  defoi,  qui  Pont  eonnu  parHeuli^rement :  par  Jean  Colerus,  Ministre 
de  rEgUse  Lutherienne  de  la  Haye.  1706.*  The  book  is  evidently  written  by  a 
man  altogether  unfit  to  appreciate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Spinoza  as  an  author ; 
but  it  is  not  without  some  value  to  those  who  delight  in  the  study  of  human  charac- 
ter, iB  it  supplies  some  chasms  in  the  narrative  of  Bayle,  and  has  eveiy  appearance 
of  the  most  perfect  impartiality  and  candor. 

According  to  this  account,  Spinoza  was  a  person  of  the  most  quiet  and  inoffensive 
manners ;  of  singular  temperance  and  moderation  in  his  passions ;  contented  and 
happy  with  an  income  which  barely  supplied  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
of  too  independent  a  spirit  to  accept  of  any  addition  to  it,  either  from  the  favor  of 
princes,  or  the  liberality  of  his  friends.  In  conformity  to  the  law,  and  to  the  customs 
of  his  ancestors  (which  he  adhered  to,  when  he  thought  them  not  unreasonable, 
even  when  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,)  he  resolved  to  learia  some 
mechanical  trade ;  and  fortunately  selected  that  of  grinding  optical  glasses,  in  which 
he  acquired  so  much  dexterity  that  it  furnished  him  with  what  he  conceived  to  b^  a 
sufficient  maintenance.  He  acquired  also  enough  of  the  art  of  designing,  to  produce 
good  portraits  in  chalk  and  china-ink,  of  some  distinguished  persons. 

language,  fbunded  on  an  alphabet  of  Human  Thoughts,  as  he  has  nowhere  given  us 
any  hint  of  the  principles  on  which  he  intended  to  proceed  in  its  formation,  dthough 
he  has  frequently  alluded  to  the  practicability  of  such  an  invention  in  terms  of  ex- 
traordinary confidence.  (For  some  remarks  on  these  passages  in  his  works,  see 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  II.  97  et  seg.)  In  some  of  Leibnitz's  ex- 
pressions on  this  subject,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Descartes  in 
one  of  his  letters.  (See  the  preliminary  discourse  prefixed  to  the  Abb^  Emery's 
JPensSes  de  Descartes,  p.  xiv.  et  seq.) 

In  the  ingenious  essay  of  Michaelis  On  the  hiftuenee  of  Opinxons  on  Language, 
and  of  Language  on  Opinions  (which  obtained  the  prize  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
Berlin  in  1769,)  there  are  some  very  acute  and  judicious  reflections  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  into  effect,  with  any  advantage,  such  a  project  as  these  philoso- 
phers had  in  view.  The  author's  argument  on  this  point  seems  to  me  decisive,  ia 
the  present  state  of  human  knowledge ;  but  who  can  pretend  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
possible  attainments  of  our  posterity  f 

-*  The  life  of  Spinoza  by  Colerus,  with  some  other  curious  pieces  on  the  same 
subject,  is  reprinted  in  the  complete  edition  of  Spinoza's  Works,  published  at  Jena, 
in  1602. 
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For  the  kf t  five  yean  of  bis  Ufe  he  lodged  ia  the  hotue  of  a  reepeetable  end  le- 
hfgUi\M  fiunily,  who  were  tenderly  attached  to  him,  and  from  whom  his  biographer 
collected  various  ioteresting  anecdotes.  All  of  them  are  highly  creditable  to  his 
private  character,  and  more  particularly  show  how  courteous  and  amiable  he  must 
have  been  in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors.  In  a  bill  presented  for  payment  after 
his  death,  he  is  styled  by  Abraham  Keveling,  his  barber-surgeoo,  Benedict  Spinoza, 
of  blessed  memory  ;  and  the  same'compliment  is  paid  to  him  by  the  tradesman  who 
furnished  gloves  to  the  mourners  at  his  funeral. 

These  particulars  are  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as  they  rest  on  the  authority 
of  a  very  zealous  member  of  the  Lutheran  communion,  and  coincide  exactly  with 
the  account  given  of  Spinoza  by  the  learned  and  candid  Moshelm.  *'  This  man,*' 
says  be,  **  observed,  in  his  conduct,  the  rules  of  wisdom  and  probity  much  better  than 
many  who  profess  themselves  Christians ;  nor  did  he  ever  endeavour  to  pervert  the 
sentiments  or  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those  with  whom  be  lived  ;   or  to  inspire,  in 

his  discourse,  a  contempt  of  religion  or  virtue." (Ecclts,  Sisiory, 

transited  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  Vol.  lY.  p.  262.) 

Amon^  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  Spinoza's  domestic  habits,  Gole- 
ms mentions  one  very  trifling  singularity,  which  appears  to  me  to  throw  a  strong 
light  on  his  eeneral  character,  and  to  furnish  some  apolo^  for  his  eccentricities  as 
an  author.  The  extreme  feebleness  of  his  constitution  (lor  he  was  consumptive 
from  the  age  of  20)  having  unfitted  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  convivial  pleasures,  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  his  chamber  alone  ;  but  when  fatigued  with 
study,  he  would  sometimes  join  the  family  par^  below,  and  take  a  part  in  their 
conversation,  however  insignificant  its  subject  might  be.  One  of  the  amusements 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  unbend  his  mind,  was  that  of  entangling  flies  in  a 
spider's  web,  or  of  setting  spiders  a  fighting  with  each  other ;  on  wmch  occasions 
(it  is  added)  he  would  observe  their  combats  with  so  much  interest  that  it  was  not 
unusual  for  him  to  be  seized  with  Immoderate  fits  of  laughter.  Does  not  Uiis  slight 
trait  indicate  very  decidedly  a  tendency  to  insanity  *,  a  supposition  by  no  means 
incompatible  (as  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  tb« 
phenomena  of  madness)  with  that  logical  aetunen  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  some 
of  his  writings  ? 

His  irreligious  principles  he  is  supposed  to  have  adopted,  in  the  first  instance, 
fiom  his  Latin  preceptor  Yander  Ende,  a  physician  and  classical  scholar  of  some 
eminence ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  his  chief  school  of  atheism  was  the 
synagogue  of  Amsterdam ;  where,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  a  large  propor- 
tion ofthe  more  opulent  class  of  the  assembly  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to 
belong  to  the  ancient  sect  of  Saddticees.  (This  is,  I  presume,  the  idea  of  Heinec* 
dus  in  the  following  passage :  "  Quamvis  Spinoza  Cartesii  principia  methodo 
mathematica  demonstrata  dederit;  Pantheismum  tamen  ille  non  ex  Caitesio  didioit, 
sed  domi  hahuU,  quos  sequeretur,**  In  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  a  book  entitled 
Spinozismiu  in  Judaismo^  by  Waechterus.)  The  blasphemous  curses  pronounced 
upon  him  in  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  were  not  well  calculated  to  recal 
him  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors :  and  when  combined  with  his  eariy  and  heredicaiy 
prejudices  against  Christianity,  may  go  far  to  account  for  the  indiscriminate  war 
which  he  afterwards  waged  against  priests  of  all  denominations. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Spinoza  seems  to  have  been  the  love  of  &me.  "  It  is 
owned,"  says  Bayle,  *<  that  he  had  an  extreme  desire  to  immortalise  his  name,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  bis  Ufe  to  that  glory,  though  he  should  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  mob."    (Art.  Spmoza.) 

Note  (I  i.)  page  291. 

In  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  Liberty,  Collids  argues  thus : 

'*  A  second  reason  to  prove  man  a  necessary  agent  is,  because  all  his  actions  have 
a  beginning.  For  whatever  has  a  beginning  must  have  a  cause  \  and  every  cause  is 
a  necessary  cause. 

**  If  any  thing  can  have  a  beginning,  which  has  no  cause,  then  nothing  can  pro- 
duce something.  And  if  notmng  can  produce  something,  then  the  world  might 
have  had  a  beginning  without  a  cause ;  which  is  an  absuraity  not  only  charged  on 

atheists,  but  it  is  real  absurdity  in  itself.    Liberty,  therefore,  or  a  power  to 

act  or  not  to  act,  to  do  this  or  another  thing  under  the  same  causes,  is  an  impoen- 
bilUy  and  Jltheiitieal,'*  * 

*  To  the  same  puipose  Edwards  attempts  to  show»  that  <<  the  scheme  of  (ree-wiU 
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«  And  as  Liberty  Btands,  and  can  only  be  grounded  on  the  absurd  t>Hnciples  of 
Epicurean  atheism ;  so  the  K|iicurean  atheists,  who  were  the  most  popular  and 
most  numerous  sect  of  the  atheists  of  antiqutty,  weie  (he  greatest  assertors  of 
liberty ;  as,  on  the  other  ^ide,  the  Stoics,  who  were  the  most  popular  and  numerous 
sect  among  the  religionaries  of  antiquity,  weie  the  great  assertors  Of  fate  and  tie- 
eeseity.^'    (Collins,  p.  64.) 

As  to  the  above  reasoning  of  Collins,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should,  in 
the  compass  of  a  Note,  "  boiilt  this  matter  to  the  bran."  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
remark,  that  it  derives  all  its  plausibility  from  the  unqualified  terms  in  which  the 
maxim  (fttfih  kmirtn)  has  frequently  been  stated.  **  In  the  idea  of  every  change** 
says  Dr.  Price,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  freedom  of  the  will,  "  is  included  that  of 
its  being  an  effect."  { Review.,  &c.  p.  SO.  3d  Edition.)  If  this  maxim  be  literally 
admitted  without  any  explanation  or  restriction,  it  seems  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
elusiens  of  the  Necessitarians.  The  proper  statement  of  Price's  maxim  evidently 
Uy  that  **  in  every  change  we  perceive  in  inanimaie  matter,  the  idea  of  its  being  an 
effect  is  necessarily  involved  ; "  and  that  he  himself  understood  it  under  this  limita- 
tion appean  cleaily  from  the  application  he  makes  of  it  to  the  point  in  dispute.  As 
to  intelligent  and  active  beings,  to  affirm  that  they  possess  the  power  of  self-deter* 
miDation,  seems  to  me  to  Im  little  more  than  an  identical  proposition.  Upon  an 
aocnrate  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  words,  it  will  be  found  that  the  idea  of  an 
efficient  oauae  implies  the  idea  of  Mind ;  and,  consequently*  Aat  it  is  absurd  to 
ascribe  the  volitions  of  mind  to  the  efficiency  of  causes  foreign  to  itself.  To  do  so 
must  unavoidably  ifivolve  us  in  the  inconsistency  of  Spinozism  ;  by  forcing  us  to 
ooodude  that  every  thing  is  passive,  and  nothing  active  in  the  universe ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  idea  of  a  Fkst  Cause  involves  an  impossibility.-- But  upon  these 
Mats  I  must  not  enlarge  at  present ;  and  shaH,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  what 
iUis  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  this  Discourse,  CoUin's  Historical  State- 
ment with  respect  to  the  tenets  of  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics. 
'  in  confirmation  of  his  assertion  coneetning  the  former,  he  refers  to  the  fbllowiog 
well  known  lines  of  Lucrethis : 

"  Denique  si  semper  motus  connectitur  omnis,"        ^ 
&c.  &C.  (Lucret.  Lib.  2.  v.  261.) 

On  the  obscurity  of  this  passage,  and  die  inconsistencies  involved  in  it,  much 
might  be  said  ;  but  it  Is  of  more  importance,  on  the  present  occa8ion,'^o  remark  its 
complete  repugnance  to  the  whole  strain  add  spirit  of  the  Epicurean  Philosophy. 
This  renugtmnce  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Cicero,  who  justly  considers  Epicurus 
as  having  contributed  more  to  establish,  by  this  puerile  subterfuge,  the  authority  of 
fatalism,  than  if  he  had  left  the  argument  altogether  untouched.  «  Nee  vero  quis- 
quam  magis  confirmare  mihi  videtur  non  mode  fatum,  verum  etiam  necessitatem  et 
vim  omnium  rerumi  sustulisseque  motus  animi  voluntaries,  quam  hie,  qui  aliter 
obsislere  fato  fatetur  se  non  potuisse,  nisi  ad  has  commentidas  declinationes-confu- 
gisset."    {lAber  de  Fato,  cap.  20.) 

On  the  noted  expression  of  Lucretius  {fatia  avolsa  voluntas)  some  acute  remarks 
are  made  in  a  note  on  the  French  translation  by  M.  de  la  Orange.  They  are  not 
improbably  from  the  pen  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  who  is  said  to  have  contributed 
many  notes  to  Ibis  translation.  Whoever  the  author  was,  he  was-evidently  strongly 
struck  with  the  inconsistency  of  this  particular  tenet  with  the  general  principles  of 
the  Epicurean  System. 

*<  On  est  supris  qn'  Epicure  fonde  la  liberty  humaine  sur  la  d^clinaison  des  atomes. 
On  demande  si  cette  d^clinaison  est  n^cessaire,  ou  si  elle  est  simplement  acddenteUe. 
N^cessaire,  comment  la  liberty  peut  elle  en  etre  le  r^sultat  ?  Accidentelle,  par  quoi 
est  elle  d^termin^e .'  Mais  on  devrait  bien  plutot  etre  surpris,  qu*il  lui  soit  venu  en 
id^e  de  rendre  Phomme  libre  dans  un  systeme  qui  suppose  un  enchainement  n^ces- 
saire  de  causes  et  d'effets.  C*^toit  une  recherche  curieuse,  que  la  raison  qui  a 
pu  faire  d*Epicure  I'Apdtra  de  la  Libert^.'*  For  the  theory  which  follows  on  this 
point,  I  must  refer  to  the  work  in  question.  (See  TYaduetion  JSTouvelle  de  Lucrlce^ 
avec  des  J^Totes,  par  M.  de  la  Grange.  Vol.  I.  pp.  218,  219,  220.  a  Paris,  1768.) 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  doctrines  of  some  of  the  ancient  Atheists  about 
man's  free-agency,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  the  History  o/ Modern  Philosophy ^ 
the  schemes  of  Atheism  and  of  Necessity  have  been  hitherto  always  connected 

(by  affording  an  exception  to  that  dictate  of  common  sense  which  refers  eveiy  event 
to  a  cause)  would  destroy  the  proof  ajpostmori  for  the  being  of  God.*' 
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togetlier.  Not  tbat  I  would  by  any  metns  be  undentood  to  my,  diat  overv  Neee»i 
ritarian  must  ipso  facto  be  an  AAeist*  or  even  that  any  presumption  in  aflorded  by 
a  man*s  attachment  to  the  former  sect,  of  his  having  fiie  alightest  bias  tn  favor  of 
the  latter ;  but  only  that  every  modem  Atheist  I  have  heard  of  has  been  a  Necesai- 
tarian.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  the  most  consistent  Necessitarians  who  have  yet 
appeared,  have  been  those  who  followed  out  their  principles  till  they  ended  in 
S^pinoxum,  a  doctrine  which  diffisrs  from  atheism  more  in  words  than  in  reality. 

In  what  Collins  says  of  the  Stoics  in  the  above  quotation,  he  plainly  proceeds  on 
the  supposition,  that  all  Fatalists  are  of  course  Necessitarians ;  *  and  I  agree  with 
him  in  thinking,  that  this  would  be  the  case,  if  they  reasoned  logically.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  the  first  sect 
have  disclaimed  all  connenon  with  the  second.  The  Stoics  themselves  furnish  one 
very  remarkable  instance.  I  do  not  know  any  author  by  whom  the  liberty  of  the 
will  is  stated  in  stronger  and  more  explicit  terms,  than  it  is  by  Epictetns  in  the  very 
first  sentence  of  the  Enchiridion.  Indeed  the  Stoics  seem,  with  their  usual  passion 
for  exaggeration,  to  have  carried  their  ideas  about  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  an  un- 
philoBophical  extreme. 

If  the  belief  of  man's  free-agency  has  thus  maintained  its  ground  among  pro* 
fessed  Fatalists,  it  need  not  appear  sui^prising,  that  it  should  have  withstood  the 
strong  arguments  against  it,  which  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  and 
even  that  of  the  Divine  prescience,  appear  at  first  sight  to  furnish.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  St.  Augustine,  (disdngubhed  in  ecclesiastical  history  by 
the  title  of  the  Doctor  of  Grace,)  who  has  asserted  the  liberty  of  the  wilt  in  terms 
as  explicit  as  those  in  which  he  has  announced  the  theological  dogmas  with  which 
it  is  most  difficult  to  reconcile  it.  Nay,  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  the 
essential  importance  of  this  belief,  as  a  motive  to  virtuous  conduct.  "  Quocirca 
nuUo  modo  cogimur,  aut  retenta  pnescientia  Dei,  tollere  voluntatis  arbitiium,  ant 
retento  voluntatis  arbitrio,  Deum,  quod  nefas  est,  negare  prescium  futurorum,  sed 
utrumque  amplectimur,  utrumque  fideliter  et  veraciter  confitemur :  illud,  ut  bene 
credamus ;  hoc  ut  bene  vwamtu" 

Descartes  has  expressed  himself  on  this  point  nearly  to  the  same  purpose  with 
St  Augustine.  In  one  passage  he  assorts,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  that  Gk>d 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  actions  which  depend  on  the  Free-will  of  Man ;  and  yet, 
that  the  Will  is  really  free,  he  considers  as  a  fact  perfectly  established  by  the  evi« 
dence  of  consciousness.  "  Sed  quemadmodum  existentiae  divinae  cognitio  non  debet 
liberi  nostri  arbitrii  certitudinem  tollere,  quia  illud  in  nobismet  ipsis  experimur  et 
sentiuus ;  ita  neque  liberi  nostri  arbitrii  cognitio  existentiam  Dei  apud  nos  dubiam 
(acere  debet.  Independentta  enim  ilia  quam  experimur,  atque  in  nobis  persentisd* 
mu9,  et  que  actionibus  nostris  laude  vel  vituperio  dignis  efficiendis  sufficit,  non 
pugnat  cum  dependentia  alterius  generis,  secundum  quam  omnia  Deo  subjiciimtur." 
(Cartesii  EpUtola,  Epist.  VIIL  IX.  Pars  i.)  These  letters  form  part  of  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of  Bohemia* 
and  Elector  Palatine. ' 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the  very  interesting  Memoirs  of  his  own  Ltfe^ 
that  he  was  educated  in  the  strict  principles  of  Calvinism  ;  and  yet  tt  would  appear, 
that  while  he  remained  a  Calvinist,  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  his  beini^  a  (free 
agent.  "  The  doctrine  of  necessity,"  he  also  tells  us,  *<  h»  first  learned  from  Col- 
lins ;  t  and  was  established  in  the  belief  of  it  by  I^artley's  Observations  on  Man," 
.  (Ibid,  p.  19.)  He  farther  mentions  in  another  work,  that  **  he  was  not  a  ready 
convert  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  that,  like  Dr.  Hartley  himself,  he  gave  up 

*  Collins  states  this  more  strongly  in  what  he  says  of  the  Pharisees.  "'Tlie 
Pharisees,  who  were  a  religious  sect,  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  to  God's  appoint- 
ment, and  it  was  the  first  article  of  their  creed,  that  Fate  and  God  do  all,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  could  not  assert  a  true  liberty,  when  they  asserted  a  liberty  together 
with  this  fatality  and  necessity  of  all  things."     (C(^llns,  p.  &4») 

t  We  are  elsewhere  informed  by  Priestley,  that  "  it  was  in  consequence  of  read- 
ing and  studying  the  Inquiry  of  Collins,  he  was  first  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  and  was  enabled  to  see  the  fallacy  of  most  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  Philosophical  Liberty ;  though,"  he  adds,  *'  I  was  much  more  confirmed 
in  this  principle  by  my  acquaintance  with  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mndf 
a  work  to  which  I  owe  much  more  than  I  am  able  to  express."  {Preface,  &c.  &e* 
p.  xzvii.) 
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Ills  libeity  with  great  relttctenee/'    (Pr^fuee  to  the  DoetnM  ofPhOoiopUedl  JV*e« 
eesmiy  mmtratedj  2d  Edit.  Birmingham,  1782,  p.  zzyil) 

These  instances  afford  a  proof,  I  do  not  say  of  the  compatibiUtv  of  man's  firee^ 
agency  with  those  schemes  with  which  it  seems  roost  at  yarianee,  but  of  this  com* 
patibility  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  profoundest  thinlcers  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  argument  No  conclusion,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  against  a  man's 
belief  in  liis  own  free-agency,  from  his  embracing  other  metaphysical  or  theological 
tenets,  with  wliich  it  may  appear  to  ourselves  impossible  to  reconcile  it 


As  for  the  notion  of  liberty,  for  which  Collins  professes  himself  an  advocate,  it  is 
precisely  that  of  his  predecessor  Hobbes,  who  defines  a  free  agent  to  be,  **  he  that 
can  do  if  he  will,  and  forbear  if  he  will."  (Hobbes's  iVork9,  p.  484,  fol.  ed.)  The 
same  definition  has  been  adopted  by  Leibnitz,  by  Gravesande,  by  Edwards,  by 
Bonnet,  and  by  all  our  later  necessitarians.  It  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in 
^e  words  of  bravesande :  "  FaeuUas  faciendi  qtu)d  libuerU,  quaeunque  JuerU 
•ojttfita/u  detemdnaiio,"    {Inirod,  ad  PkUoBoph.  §  115.) 

Dr.  Priestley  ascribes  this  peculiar  notion  of  free-will  to  Hobbes  as  its  andior ;  * 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  of  much  older  date  even  among  modem  metaph]rsiciatts ;  coinciding 
exactly  with  the  doctrine  of  those  scholastic  divines  who  contended  for  the  liberty 
of  SpofUaneity,  in  opposition  to  the  Liberty  of  indifference.  It  is,  however,  to 
Hobbes  that  the  partisans  of  this  opinion  are  indebted  for  the  happiest  and  most 
popular  illustration  of  it  that  has  yet  been  given.  **  I  conceive,"  says  he,  « liberty 
to  be  rightly  defined.  The  absence  of  all  the  impediments  to  action  that  are  not 
contained  in  the  nature  and  intrinsical  quality  of  the  agent  As,  for  example,  the 
water  is  said  to  descend  freely t  or  to  have  liberty  to  d^cend  by  the  channel  of  the 
fiver,  because  there  is  no  impediment  that  way :  but  not  across,  because  the  banks 
are  impediments.  And  though  water  cannot  ascend,  yet  men  never  say,  it  wants 
the  tiberty  to  ascend,  but  the  faculty  or  power,  because  the  impediment  Is  in  the 
nature  of  the  water,  and  intrhistcal.  So  also  we  say,  he  that  is  tied  wants  the 
iiberty  to  go,  because  the  impediment  is  not  m  him,  but  in  hb  hands ;  whereas  we 
•Mr  not  so  of  him  who  is  sick  or  lame,  because  die  impediment  is  in  himself.'* 
{iVeatiee  of  Liberty  and  JVeceseity,) 

According  to  Bonnet,  "moral  liberty  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to  obey  widi- 
out  constraint  the  impulse  of  the  motives  which  act  upon  if  This  dennition, 
which  is  obviously  the  same  in  substance  with  that  of  Hobbes,  is  thus  venr  justly, 
as  well  as  acutely,  animadverted  on  by  Cuvier.  *<  N*admettant  aucune  acaon  sans 
motif,  comme  dit-il,  11  n'y  a  aucun  efiet  sans  cause.  Bonnet  definit  la  Uberti  morale 
le  pouvoir  de  I'ame  de  suivre  sans  contrainte  les  motifs  dont  elle  ^prouve  Timpul- 
•ion ;  et  r^sout  ainsi  les  objections  que  Ton  tire  de  la  provision  de  Dieu ;  mals  peut* 
^tre  aussi  detoume-t-il  Tid^e  qu'on  se  fidt  d'ordinaire  de  la  liberty.  Maigre  ces 
opinions  qui  touchent  au  Mat^rialisme  ot  au  Fatalisme,  Bonnet  fut  tr^  rellgieuxl" 
(Siogrt^hie  UnwerseUe,  a  Paris,  1812.    Art  Bonnet,) 

From  this  passage  it  appears,  that  the  veiy  ingenious  writer  was  as  completely 
aware  as  Clarke  or  Reid,  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  definition  of  moroi  liberty  given 
by  Hobbes  and  his  followers ;  and  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  doctrine  which 
limits  the  free-agencv  of  man  to  (what  has  been  called)  the  Hbcrty  of  epontaneiiy, 
was  the  same,  though  in  a  more  disguised  form,  with  that  of  fotalism. 

For  a  complete  exposure  of  the  futility  of  this  definition  of  Uberty^  as  the  word  is 
employed  in  the  controversyabout  man's  free-agency,  1  have  only  to  refer  to  Clarke's 
remarks  on  Collins,  and  to  Dr.  Reid's  Easayg  on  the  Jictive  Powers  of  Man,  In 
this  last  worii,  the  various  meanings  of  this  very  ambiguous  word  are  explained  with 
great  accuracy  and  clearness. 

The  only  two  opinions  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  metaphysical  science,  ought 
to  be  stated  in  contrast,  are  that  of  Liberty  (or  free-will)  on  the  one  side,  and  that 
.  of  Necessity  on  the  other.    As  to  the  Liberty  of  SponianeUy  (which  expresses  a 

*  "  The  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,"  says  Priestley,  "  is  in  reality  a  mod- 
em  thing,  not  older,  I  believe,  than  Bir.  Hobbes.  Of  the  Calvinists,  I  beneve  Mr. 
Jonathan  Edwards  to  be  the  first"  {lUuetraHone  of  Philoeophieal  A^eesstfy, 
p.  196.) 

Supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  does  not  the  very  modem  date  of  Hobble's 
alleged  dieeovery  furnish  a  very  strong  presumption  against  It  ? 
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foct  altogether  Ibr^gn  to  the  point  in  question,)  I  can  conceive  no  motive  for  invent- 
ing such  a  phrase,  but  a  desire  in  some  writers  to  veil  the  scheme  of  necessity  from 
their  readers,  under  a  language  less  revolting  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind;  and,  in 
others,  an  anxiety  to  banish  it  as  far  as  possible  from  their  own  thoughts,  by  substitut- 
ing instead  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  commonly  expressed,  a  circumlocution  which 
seems,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  concede  something  to  the  advocates  for  liberty. 

If  this  phrase  {{Ym  Liberty  of  Spontaneity)  should  fall  into  disuse,  the  other 
phrase  (the  Liberty  of  Indifference,)  •  which  is  commonly  stated  in  opposition  to  it, 
would  become  completely  useless ;  nor  would  there  be  occasion  for  qualifying  with 
any  epithet,  the  older,  simpler,  and  much  more  intelligible  word.  Free-will. 

The  distinction  between  physical  and  moral  necessity  I  conceive  to  be  not  less 
frivolous  than  those  to  which  the  foregoincr  animadversions  relate.  On  this  point 
I  agree  with  Diderot,  that  the  word  necessity  (as  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  this 
dispute)  admits  but  of  one  interpretation. 

Note  (Jj.)  p.  281. 

To  the  arguments  of  Collins,  apinst  man*s  free-agency,  some  of  his  successors 
have  added  (he  inconsistency  of  this  doctrine  with  the  known  effects  of  edueaiion 
(under  which  phrase  they  comprehend  the  moral  effects  of  all  the  external  circum- 
stances in  which  men  are  involuntarily  placed)  in  forming  the  .characters  of  individ- 
uals. 

The  plausibility  of  this  argument  (on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Priestley 
and  others)  arises  entirely  from  the  mixture  of  truth  which  it  involves  ;  or,  to  express 
myself  more  correctly,  from  the  evidence  and  importance  of  the  f act  oa  which  it 
proceeds,  when  that  fact  is  stated  with  due  limitations. 

That  the  influence  of  education,  in  this  comprehensive  sense  of  (he  word,  was 

Catly  underrated  by  our  ancestors,  is  now  universally  acknowledged ;  and  it  is  to 
cke*8  writings,  more  than  to  any  other  single  cause,  that  the  change  in  public 
opinion  on  this  head  is  to  be  ascribed.  On  various  occasions,  he  has  expressed 
himself  very  strongly  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  this  influence ;  and  has  more 
than  once  iii!!mated  his  belief,  that  the  great  majority  of  men  continue  through  life 
what  early  educatiou  had  made  them.  In  making  use,  however,  of  this  strong  lan- 
guage, his  object  (as  is  evident  from  the  opinions  which  ho  has  avowed  in  oth«r 
parts  of  his  works)  was  only  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  practical 
lessons  he  was  anxious  to  inculcate ;  and  not  to  state  a  metaphysical  fact  which 
was  to  be  literally  and  rigorously  interpreted  in  the  controversy  about  liberty  and 
necessity.  The  only  sound  and  useful  morcU  to  be  drawn  from  the  spirit  of  his  ob- 
servations is,  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  all  the  blessings,  in  respect  of  educa- 
tion and  of  external  situation,  which  have  fallen  to  our  own  lot ;  the  impossibility  of 
ascertaining  the  involuntary  misfortunes  by  which  the  seeming  demerits  of  others 
may  have  been  in  part  occasioned  and  in  the  same  proportion  diminished  ;  and  the 
consequent  obligation  upon  ourselves,  to  think  as  charitably  as  possible  of  their  con- 
duct, under  the  most  unfavorable  appearances.  The  truth  of  all  this  I  conceive  to 
be  implied  in  these  words  of  Scripture,  "  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much 
will  be  required  ; "  and,  if  possible,  still  more  explicitly  and  impressively,  in  the  Par- 
able of  the  Talents. 

Is  not  the  use  which  has  been  made  by  Necessitarians  of  Locke's  Treatise  on 
Sdttcation,  and  other  books  of  a  similar  tendency,  only  one  instance  more  of  that 
disposition,  so  common  among  metaphysical  Sciolists,  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  conclusions  of  their  wiser  and  more  sober  predecessors,  under  the  startling  and 
Imposing  disguise  of  universal  maxims,  admitting  neither  of  exception  iior  restriction  ? 
It  is  thus  that  Locke*s  judicious  and  refined  remarks  on  the  Association  of  Ideas 
have  been  exaggerated  to  such  an  extreme  in  tlie  coarse  earicattires  of  Hartley  and 
of  Priestley,  as  to  bring,  among  cautious  inquirers,  some  degree  of  discredit  on  one 
of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  modem  philosophy.  Or,  to  take  another  case 
still  more  in  point ;  it  is  thus  that  Locke's  reflections  on  the  effects  of  education  in 
modifying  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  (where  skilfully  conducted)  in  supplying 
their  origmal  defects^  have  been  distorted  into  the  puerile  paradox  of  Uelvetius,  that 
the  mental  capacities  of  the  whole  human  race  are  the  same  at  the  moment  of  birth. 

*  Both  phrases  are  favorite  expressions  of  Lord  Karnes  in  his  discussions  on  this 
subject.  See  in  particular  the  Appendix  to  his  Essay  on  Liberty  and  JVecessity, 
in  the  last  Edition  of  his  Essays  on  MoraUty  and  J^Taiwal  Religion, 
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It  is  sufficient  for  me  here  to  dirow  oat  thete  hints,  which  will  be  found  to  »ppif 
equalKr  to  a  lar^  proportion  of  other  theories  started  by  modem  metaphysicians. 

Before  I  finish  this  note,  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarldng,  with  respect  to  die 
argument  for  Necessity  drawn  from  the  divine  prescience,  that,  if  it  l>e  conclusive, 
it  only  affords  an  additional  confirmation  of  wkiat  ClarlEC  has  said  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  creed  of  the  Necessitarians  with  that  of  the  Spinozists.  For,  if  God 
certainly  foresees  all  the  future  volitions  of  his  creatures,  he  must,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, foresee  all  his  aum  future  volitions ;  and  if  this  knowledge  infers  a  neeesnty 
of  volition  in  the  one  case,  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  same  inference  in  tfaie 
other? 

Note  (Kk.)  p.  288. 

A  similar  application  of  St.  Paul's  comparison  of  the  potter  is  to  be  found  both  m 
Hobbes  and  in  Collins.  Also,  in  a  note  annexed  by  Cowley  to  his  ode  entitled 
Destiny  ;  an  ode  written  (as  we  are  informed  by  the  author)  "  upon  an  extravagant 
supposition  of  two  aogek  playing  a  pame  at  chess ;  which,  if  they  did,  the  spectators 
would  have  reason  as  much  to  believe  that  the  pieces  moved  themselves,  as  we 
have  for  thinking  the  same  of  mankind,  when  we  see  them  exercise  so  many  and  so 
different  actions.    It  was  of  old  said  by  Plautus,  Dvi  nos  quasi  piku  homines  habent. 

"  We  are  but  tennis-balls  for  the  gods  to  plav  withal,*'  which  they  strike  away  at 
last,  and  still  call  for  new  ones ;  and  St.  Paul  says,  **  fVe  are  hut  the  clay  in  the 
hand  of  the  pottery 

For  the  comparison  of  the  potter ^  alluded  to  by  these  different  writers,  see  6ie 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  Chap.  ix.  verses  18, 19,  20,  21.  Upon  these  verses  the  only 
comment  which  I  have  to  offer,  is  a  remaiiE  of  the  apostle  Peter;  that  *Mn  the 
epistles  of  our  beloved  brother  Paul  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which 
they  UtaX  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  unto  their  own  destruction." 

The  same  similtude  of  the  potter  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  writings  of 
Hobbes,  who  has  availed  himself  of  this,  as  of  many  other  insulated  passages  oflf  oly 
Writ,  in  support  of  principles  which  are  now  universally  allowed  to  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  religion  and  morality.  The  veneration  of  Cowley  for  Hobbes  is  well  icnown, 
and  is  recorded  by  himself  in  the  ode  which  immediately  precedes  that  on  Destiny. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  candidly  supposed,  that  Cowley  understood  the  whole  drift  of 
Hobbes'  doctrines.  The  contrary,  indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  is  obvious  from 
the  ode  before  us ;  for  while  Cowley  supposed  the  angels  to  move,  like  chess-men, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  Hobbes  (along  with  Spinoza)  plainly  conceived  that 
the  angels  themselves,  and  even  that  Being  to  which  he  impiously  gave  the  name  of 
Oodt  were  all  of  them  moved,  like  knights  and  pawns,  by  the  invisible  hand  of  fiite 
or  necessity. 

Were  it  not  for  the  serious  and  pensive  cast  of  Cowley's  mind,  and  his  solemn  ap« 
peal  to  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  destiny y  one  weuTd 
be  tempted  to  consider  the  first  stanzas  of  thio  ode  in  the  light  ofa^eii  d'eeprit,  in- 
troductory to  the  very  characteristlcal  and  interesting  picture  of  himself,  with  which 
Uie  poem  concludes. 

Note  (L  1.)  p.  286. 

"Tout  ce  qui  est  doit  etre,  par  cela  mdme  que  cela  est  VoOa  la  seule  bonne 
philosophie.  Aussi  longtemps  que  nous  ne  connaitrons  pas  cetunivers,  eomme  on 
dit  dans  T^cole,  a  priori,  tout  est  n^cessit^.  La  liberte  est  un  mot  vide  de  sens, 
comme  vous  allez  voir  dans  la  lettre  de  M.  Diderot."  (Lettie  de  Grimm  an  Due  de 
Saxe-Gotha.) 

*<C'est  Icl  mon  cher,  que  je  vais  quitter  le  ton  de  pr^dicateur  pour  prendre,  si  je 
peux,  celui  de  philosophe.    Kegardez-y  de  pr^s,  et  vous  venez  que  le  mot  fibert^ 


I  qm  dispose  < 

On  ne  conceit  non  plus  qu'un  etre  agisse  sans  motif,  qu'un  des  bras  d'une  balance 
agisse  sans  Taction  d'unpoids,  et  le  motif  nous  est  toujoura  ext^rieur,  Stranger,  at- 
tach^ ou  par  une  nature  ou  par  une  cause  quelconque,  qui  n'est  pas  nous.  Ue  qui 
nous  trompe,c'est  la  prodigieuse  vari^t^  de  nos  actions,  jointe  i  I'hahitude  que 
nous  avons  prise,  tout  en  naissant,  de  confondre  le  volontaire  avec  le  fibre.  Noos 
ayons  tant  lou^,  tant  repris,  nous  I'avons  M  tant  de  fois,  que  c'est  unpr^jug^ 
bien  vieux  que  celui  de  croire  que  nous  et  les  autrea  voulons,  agiasons  Ubrement. 
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Mali  s'U  n'y  a  point  de  ttbert^,  il  n'y  a  point  dVtion  qui  merite  la  louange 
ou  le  blame ;  il  n*y  a  ni  Tice,  ni  vertUi  rien  dont  il  faille  r^compenser  ou  chatier. 
Qu'eat  ce  qui  distingue  done  lea  hommea?  La  bienfaisance  ou  la  malfaisance. 
Le  malfaisant  eat  un  homme  qu'il  faut  d^tniire  et  non  punir;  la  bienfaisance 
est  une  bonne  fortune,  et  non  une  vertu.  Mais  quoique  I'homme  bien  ou  roal- 
fidsant  ne  soit  pas  libre,  llionime  n'en  eat  pas  moins  un  etre  qu'on  modiiie ;  c'est 
par  cette  raiaon  qu'il  '&ut  d^truire  le  malfaisant  sur  une  place  publique.  De  la 
lea  bona  effets  de  Fezemple,  dea  diacours,  de  l*^ducation,  du  plaisir,  de  la  douleur, 
dca  grandeura,  de  la  miaire,  &c. ;  de  la  une  aorte  de  philosophic  plelne  dc  com- 
miseration, qui  attache  fortement  aux  bona,  qui  n'irrite  non  plua  contre  le  m^cliant, 
que  contre  un  ouragan  qui  nous  remplit  lea  yeux  de  pousaidre.  II  n'y  a  qu'une  sor- 
te  de  cauaea  a  proprement  parlor ;  ce  aont  lea  causea  phyaiquea.  II  n*y  a  qu'une  sor* 
te  de  n^ceaaite,  c*eat  la  memo  pour  toua  lea  ^trea.  Voila  ce  qui  me  r^concilie  avec 
le  genre  humain ;  c'eat  pour  cette  raison  que  je  voua  eihortais  a  la  philanthropie. 
Adoptez  cea  prindpea  ai  voua  lea  troui^ez  bona,  ou  montrez-moi  qu'ils  aont  mauvaia. 
Si  voua  lea  adoptez,  ila  voua  r^concilieront  auasi  avec  lea  autrea  et  avec  voua- memo ; 
voua  ne  voua  aaurez  ni  bon  ni  mauvaia  gr^  d'etre  ce  qui  voua  ^tea.  Ne  rien  reproch- 
er  aux  autrea,  ne  ae  repentir  de  rien ;  voili  lea  premiers  paa  vera  la  sagesae.  Ce  qui 
eat  bora  de  \k  eat  pr^jug^,  fauaae  philosophic.**  (  Correapondanee  LUteraire,  Pni- 
ioBophique,  et  Cfniique,  addresaSe  au^Duc  de  Saxe-Ootha^  par  le  Baron  de  Grimm 
et  par  Diderot    Premiere  Partie,  Tom.  I.  pp,  SOO,  804,  805, 806,  Londrea,  1814.) 

Note  (M  m.)  p.  296. 

See  in  Bayle  the  three  articles  Luiher,  ITnox,  and  Bvehanan,  The  following 
paaaage  concelming  Knox  masr  serve  as  a  apecimen  of  the  othera.  It  la  quoted  by 
Bayle  from  the  Cotmogr^phie  UnioerseUe  of  Thevet,  a  writer  who  haa  long  aunk 
into  the  contempt  he  merited,  but  whose  zeal  for  legithnacy  and  the  Catholic  faith 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  almoner  to  Catherine  de  Medicia,  and  of  hiatoriograpber 
to  the  King  of  France.  I  borrow  the  tranaladon  from  the  English  Hatorieal  JHc' 
Uonary* 

« Duiing  that  time  the  Scota  never  left  England  in  peace ;  it  was  when  Henry 
yiU.  played  his  pranks  with  the  chalieea,  relica,  and  other  omamenta  of  the  Eng- 
llah  Churchea ;  which  traxediea  and  playa  have  been  acted  in  our  time  in  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  by  the  exhortationa  of  Noptz,*  the  firat  Scots  minister  of  the  bloody 
Gospel.  Tliis  firebrand  of  sedition  could  not  be  content  with  barely  following 
the  steps  of  Luther,  or  of  his  master,  Calvin,  who  had  not  long  before  delivered 
him  from  the  gallies  of  the  Prior  of  Capua,  where  he  had  been  Siree  yean  for  his 
Climes,  unlawfril  amours,  and  abominable  fornications ;  for  he  used  to  lead  a  disso- 
lute life,  in  shameful  and  odious  places,  and  had  been  also  found  guilty  of  the  parri- 
cide and  murder  committed  on  the  body  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  by  the 
contrivances  of  the  Eail  of  Rophol,  of  James  Lescie,  John  Lescle,  theu*  uncle,  and 
William  du  Coy.  This  simonist,  who  had  been  a  priest  of  our  church,  being  fattened 
by  the  benefices  he  had  enjoyed,  sold  them  for  ready  money ;  and  finding  that  he  could 
not  make  his  cause  good,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  nM>st  terrible  blasphemies.  He 
persuaded  also  several  devout  wives  and  religious  vireins  to  abandon  themselveB  to 
wicked  adulterers.  Nor  waa  thia  all.  Duiing  two  whole  yeara,  he  never  ceaaed  to 
rouae  the  people,  encouraging  them  to  take  up  arma  againat  the  Queen,  and  to  drive 
her  out  of  the  kingdom,  wnich  he  aaid  waa  elective,  as  it  had  been  formerly  in  the 

time  of  bMthenism The  Lutherans  have  churches  and  oratories.    Their 

ministers  sing  psalms,  and  say  mass ;  and  though  it  be  different  from  ours,  yet  tiiey 
add  to  it  the  Creed,  and  other  pnyera,  as  we  do.  And  when  their  ministers  officiate, 
they  wear  die  cope,  the  chasuble,  and  the  surplice,  as  ours  do,  being  concerned  for 
their  salvation,  and  careful  of  what  relates  to  the  public  worship.  Whereaa  tiie 
Scota  have  lived  theae  twelve  yeara  paat  without  lawa,  without  religion,  without 
ceremoniea,  conatantly  refusfaig  to  own  a  King  or  a  Queen,  as  so  many  brutes,  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  stories  told  them  by  thia  arch-hypocrite 
Noptz,  a  traitor  to  God  and  to  hia  country,  rather  than  to  foUow  the  pure  Gospel,  the 
councils,  and  the  doctrine  of  so  many  holy  doctors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the 
CathoUe  church." 

If  any  of  my  readers  be  yet  unacquainted  with  the  real  character  and  history  of 
this  distmfulshed  person,  it  may  amuse  them  to  compare  the  above  passage  with 
the  very  able,  authentie,  and  animated  account  of  his  life  lately  published  by  the 
reverend  and  learned  Dr.  M'Crie. 

*  Thus  Thevet  (says  Bayle)  writes  the  name  of  Knox. 
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Note  (Nn.)  page  807. 

Dr.  Blair  (whose  estimate  of  the  distiDgulshing  beauties  and  impeifectioiu  of 
Addison's  style  reflects  honor  on  the  justness  and  discernment  of  his  taste)  has  allow- 
ed himseU  to  be  carried  along  much  too  easily,  by  the  vulgar  sneers  at  Addison's 
want  of  philosophical  depth.  In  one  of  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  he  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  accuse  Addison  of  misapprehending,  or,  at  least,  of  mMstotin^  Locke's  doc- 
trine concerning  secondary  qualities.  But  a  comparison  of  Dr.  Blair's  own  state- 
ment with  that  which  he  censures,  will  not  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  learned 
critic ;  and  I  willingly  lay  hold  of  this  example,  as  the  point  at  issue  turns  on  one  of 
the  most  refined  questions  of  metaphysics.    The  words  of  Adduon  are  these  :<— 

•*  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in 
their  proper  figure  and  motions.  And  what  reason  can  we  assign  for  their  cKciting 
in  us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different  from  any  tiling  that  exists  in  theobjectii 
themselves  (for  such  are  light  and  colors),  were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  oma^ 
ments  to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?  " 

After  quoting  this  sentence,  Dr.  Blair  ptoceeds  thus : — 

"  Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which  he  id  about  to  illustrate,  if  not 
with  much  philosophical  accuracy,  yet  with  great  beauty  of  fancy  and  glow  of  ex- 

Eression.  A  strong  instance  of  hU  want  of  accuracy  appears  in  the  manner  in  which 
e  opens  the  subject.  For  what  meaning  is  there  in  things  exciting  in  us  many  of 
those  ideas  tchich  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  7  No  one, 
sure,  ever  imagined  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  objects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  mind.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy  teaches, 
and  what  our  author  should  have  said,  is,  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  quatities 
tohieh  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects.** 
Let  us  now  attend  to  Locke's  theory  as  stated  by  himself: — 
**  From  whence  I  think  it  is  easy  to  draw  this  observation.  That  the  ideat  of  pii- 
maiy  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  rtaUy  exisi 
in  the  bodies  themsehes,  but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  these  secondaiy  qiialitiee 
have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  all.  There  is  nothing  Uke  our  ideas  existing  in 
the  bodies  themselves.    They  are,  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them,  only  a 

Eower  to  produce  these  sensations  in  us.    And  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  wann  in  idea^ 
I  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  in  the  bodies  them- 
■elves,  which  we  call  so." 

The  inaccuracy  of  Locke  in  conceiving  that  our  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are 
resemblances  of  these  qualities,  and  that  the  patterns  of  such  ideas  exist  in  the 
bodies  themselves,  has  been  fully  exposed  by  Dr.  Reid.  But  the  repetition  of 
Locke's  inaccuracy  (supposing  Addison  to  have  been  really  guilty  of  it)  should  not 
be  charged  upon  him  as  a  d^iation  from  his  master's  doctrine.  To  all,  however, 
who  understand  the  subject,  it  must  appear  evident,  that  Addison  has,  in  this  in- 
stance, improved  greatly  on  Locke,  by  keeping  out  of  view  what  is  most  exception- 
able in  his  language,  while  he  has  retained  all  that  is  solid  in  his  doctrine.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  see  how  Addison's  expressions  could  be  altered  to  the  better, 
except,  perhaps,  by  substituting  the  words  unhke  to^  instead  of  different  from.  But, 
in  this  last  phrase,  Addison  has  been  implicitly  followed  by  Dr.  Blair,  and  certainly 
would  not  have  been  disavowed  as  an  interpreter  by  Locke  himself.  Let  me  add, 
that  Dr.  Blair's  proposed  emendation  (**  exciting  in  us  many  ideMofqtudilies  which 
are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects,")  if  not  wholly  unintelligi- 
ble, deviates  much  farther  from  Locke's  meaning  than  the  correspondent  clause  in 
its  original  state.  The  additional  words,  of  qualities j  throw  an  obscurity  over  the 
whole  proposition,  which  was  before  sufficiently  precise  and  perspicuous.* 

*  Another  passage,  afterwards  quoted  by  Dr.  Blair,  might  have  satisfied  him  of  the 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  Addison*s  ideas  on  the  subject. 

**  I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that  great  modem  dis- 
covery, which  is,  at  present,  universally  acknowledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into 
natural  philosophy ;  namely,  that  light  and  colors,  as  a^tprehended  by  the  imagina- 
tion, are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter. 
As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  many  modem  philosophers, 
if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the 
eighth  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  JSutnan  Understanding" 

I  have  already  taken  notice  {Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  JIGndt 
VoL  I.  Note  (P.) of  the  extraordinary  precision  of  the  above  statement,  arising  bom 
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The  last  quotation  affords  me  also  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  correctness  of 
Addison's  information  about  the  history  of  this  doctrine,  which  most  English  writers 
have  conceived  to  be  an  original  speculation  of  Locke's.  From  some  of  Addison's 
expressions,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  had  derived  his  first  knowledge  of  it 
from  Malebranche. 

My  principal  reason  for  offering  these  remarks  in  vindication  of  Addison's  account 
of  secondary  qualities  was,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  sequel  of  the  passage  animad^ 
verted  on  by  Dr.  Blair. 

"  We  are  everywhere  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions.  We  dis- 
cover imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  vision- 
aiT  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch 
of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  coloring  disappear,  and  the  several 
distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanbh  ?  *  In  short,  our  souls  are  delighfully  lost  and 
bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a 
romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows,  and,  at  the  same  time,, 
hears  the  warbling  of  birds  and  the  purling  of  streams ;  but,  upon  the  finishing  of  some 
secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself 
on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert." 

In  this  passage  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  author's  depth  and 
refinement  of  thought,  or  the  singular  felic^y  of  fency  displayed  in  its  illustration. 
The  image  of  the  enchanted  hero  is  so  unexpected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  ex- 
quisitely appropriate,  that  it  seems  itself  to  have  been  conjured  up  by  the  enchanter's 
wand.  Though  introduced  with  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  a  poetical  simile,  it 
has  the  effect  of  shedding  the  light  of  day  on  one  of  the  darkest  comers  of  meta- 
physics. Nor  is  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  critic ;  abounding  throughout  with  those  natural  and  happy  graces,  which 
appear  artless  and  easy  to  all  but  to  those  who  have  attempted  to  copy  them. 

The  praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  Addison  as  a  commentator  on  this  part  of 
Locke's  Essay,  will  not  appear  extravagant  to  those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  conciseness  and  elegance  of  the  foregoing  extracts  with  the  proUxi^ 
and  homeliness  of  the  author's  text.  (See  Locke's  E^BOVy  Book  II.  chap.  viii. 
$§  17, 18.)  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  here,  that  his  ehief  illustration  is  taken  from 
'*  the  effects  of  manna  on  the  stomach  and  guts." 

Note  (Co.)  p.  819. 

For  the  following  note  I  am  Indebted  to  my  learned  friend  Sir  William  Hamilton> 
Professor  of  Universal  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

•'The  Claois  Universalis'of  Arthur  Collier,  though  little  known  in  England,  has 
been  translated  into  German.  It  is  published  in  a  work  entitled  Samrmungf  &c. 
&c.  literally,  *  A  Collection  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  who  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  their  own  bodies,  and  of  the  whole  material  world,-^ontaining  the  Dialogues 
of  Berkeley,  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  and  Collier's  Uhiveraal  Key^  translated^ 
with  Illustrative  Observations,  and  an  Appendix,  wherein  the  existence  of  Body 
is  demonstrated,  by  John  Christopher  Eschenbach,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Ros- 
tock.' (Rostock,  1766,  8vo.)  The  remarks  are  numerous,  and  show  much  read- 
ing. The  Appendix  contains,  1.  An  exposition  of  the  opinion  of  the  Idealists,  with 
its  grounds  and  arguments.  ■  2.  A  proof  of  the  external  existence  of  body.  The 
argument  on  which  he  chiefly  dwells  to  show  the  existence  of  matter  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Dr.  Reid,  in  so  far  as  he  says,  *  a  direct  proof  must  not  here  be  ex- 
pected ;  in  regard  fo  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature,  this  is  seldom 
possible,  or  rather  Is  absolutely  impossible.'  He  argues  at  length,  that  the  Idealist 
has  no  better  proof  of  the  existence  of  his  soul,  than  of  the  existence  of  his  body ; 
*  when  an  Idealist  says,  lama  thinking  beine :  of  this  I  am  certain  from  intemci 
conviction  ; — I  would  ask  from  whence  he  derives  this  certainty,  and  why  he  ex- 
cludes from  this  conviction  the  possibility  of  deception.  He  has  no  other  answer 
than  this,  /  feel  it.    It  is  impo98ible  tfuit  I  can  have  any  representation  of  seff' 

the  clause  printed  in  Italics.  By  a  strange  slip  of  memory  I  ascribed  the  merit  of 
this  very  judicious  qualification,  not  to  Addison,  but  to  Dr.  Akenside,  who  trans- 
cribed it  from  the  Spectator. 

*  On  the  supposition  made  in  this  sentence,  the  face  of  Nature,  instead  of  pre- 
senting a  **  rough  unsightly  sketch,"  would,  it  is  evident,  become  wholly  invisible. 
But  I  need  scarc^  eay,  this  does  not  render  Mr.  Addison's  allusion  less  pertinent. 
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wiihovt  ih€  eomtioutnesB  qf  being  a  thinking  being,'  In  the  nme  maimer, 
Eschenbach  argues  that  the  feeUng  appHet  to  the  exbtence  of  body,  and  liiat  the 
ground  of  belief  if  equaBsr  strong  and  eondnnve,  in  respect  to  the  reality  of  the 
el^'ecttee,  as  of  the  sii6f>e<iee,  in  perception.*' 

Note(Pp.)p.84i. 

*<  And  yet  Diderot^  in  $ome  qf  hie  lucid  inUrvaie,  eeeme  to  haee  thought  and 
felt  very  Afferenay." 

Tlie  foUowing  passage  (extracted  from  his  Peneiee  PhUoeophiquee)  is  pronoun- 
ced by  La  Harpe  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  eloquent  whichjpiderot  has  written, 
but  to  be  one  of  the  best  comments  which  is  any  where  to  be  found  on  the  Carte- 
sian argument  for  the  exbtence  of  God.  It  has  certainly  great  merit  in  point  of 
reasoning,  but  I  cannot  see  with  what  propriety  it  can  be  considered  as  a  comment 
upon  the  argument  of  Descartes ;  nor  am  I  sure  if,  in  point  of  eloquence,  it  be  as 
well  suited  to  the  English  as  to  the  French  taste.  ^ 

"  Convenes  qu*il  y  auroit  de  la  folic  a  refuser  a.  vos  semblables  la  fiicult^  de  pen- 
ser.  Sans  doute,  mais  que  s'ensuit-il  de  la  ?  II  s'ensuit,  que  si  runivers,  que  dis-je 
Tunivera,  si  Taile  d*un  papillon  m'offie  dee  traces  mille  fois  plus  distUictes  d'une 
intelli^nce  que  vous  n*avez  d'indices  que  votre  semblable  a  hi  faculty  de  penser,  11 
est  mme  fois  plus  fou  de  nier  qu'il  eziste  un  Dieu,  que  de  nier  que  votre  semblable 
pense.  Or,  que  cela  soit  ainsi,  c'est  a  vos  lumi^res,  c*est  a  votre  conscience  que 
Ten  appelle.  Avez-voua  jamais  remarqu^  dans  les  nisonnemens,  les  actions,  et 
la  conduite  de  quelque  homme  que  ce  soit,  plus  d'intelligence,  d*ordre,  de  sagadt^, 
de  consequence,  que  dans  la  m^canlsme  d*un  insecte  ?  La  divinit^  n*est  elle  pas 
aussi  dairement  empreinte  dans  rmU  d*un  ciron,  que  la  (acult^  de  penser  dans  les 
Merits  du  grand  Newton  ?  Quoi !  le  monde  form^  prouveimit  moins  d*intelUgence  que 
le  monde  ezpHqu^  ?  Quelle  asserlion !  TintelligiBnce  de  un  premier  6tre  ne  m*est 
pas  mieuz  demontr^e  par  see  ouvrages,  que  la  fiicult^  de  penser  dans  un  philosophe 
par  ses  Merits  ?  Songez  done  que  je  ne  vous  objecte  que  I'aile  d'un  papillon,  quand 
je  pourrois  vous  ^eraser  du  poids  de  Tunivers.** 

This,  however,  was  certainly  not  the  creed  which  Diderot  profeswd  in  his  more 
advanced  years.  The  artide,  on  the  contrary,  which  immediately  follows  the  fore- 
goingjquotation,  there  is  every  reason  to  thmk,  expresses  his  real  sentiments  upon'the 
subject.  I  transcribe  it  at  length,  as  it  states  dearly  and  explicitly  the  same  argument 
which  is  indirectly  hinted  at  in  a  late  publication  by  a  far  more  iUustrious  author. 

**  Pouvre  les  cdiiers  d*un  philosophie  c^lebre,  et  je  lis.  <  Ath^es,  je  vous  accorde 
que  le  mouvemejit  est  essenUd  a  la  mati^re ;  qu'en  conduez-vous  ?  que  le  monde 
rtsulte  du  jet  fortuit  d*atomes  f  J*aimerois  autant  que  vous  me  disiez  que  I'lliade 
d'Hom^re  ou  la  Henriade  de  Voltaire  est  un  r^sultat  de  jets  fortuits  de  caract&res.' 
Je  me  garderai  bien  de  iaire  ce  laisonnement  a  un  ath^e.  Cette  compaiaison  lui 
donneroit  beau  jeu.  Selon  les  lois  de  Tanalyse  des  sorts,  me  diroit-il,  je  ne  doiil  etre 
surpris  qu*une  chose  arrive,  lorsqu*elIe  est  possible,  et  que  la  difficult^  de  I'^v^ne- 
ment  est  compens^e  par  la  quantity  des  jets.  II  v  a  tels  nombres  de  coups  dans  les- 
quels  je  gagerois  avec  avantage  d'amener  cent  miUe  six  ii  la  fois  avec  cent  mille  dez. 
Quelle  que  fut  la  somme  6nie  de  caiact&res  avec  laqudle  on  me  proposeroit  d*en- 
gendrer  fortuitement  TlUade,  il  y  a  telle  somme  finle  de  jets  qui  me  rendroit  la 
proposition  avantaireuse ;  mon  avantage  seroit  mSme  infioie,  si  la  quantity  dejets 
arcord^e  ^toit  infini,*'  &c.  &c.    (Peneees  Philosophiquee,  par  Diderot,  XXI.) 

My  chief  reason  for  considering  this  as  the  genuine  exposition  of  Diderot's  own 
creed  is,  that  he  omits  no  opportunity  of  suggestine  the  same  train  of  thinking  in 
his  other  works.  It  may  be  distinctly  traced  m  the  following  passage  of  his  DraiU 
du  BeaUt  the  substance  of  which  he  has  also  introduced  in  the  artide  Bsau  of  the 


I  beau  n*est  pas  toqjours  Touvraxe  d*une  cause  Intellicente ;  le  mouvement 
^tablit  souvent,  soit  dans  un  itre  consider^  solitairement,  scat  entre  plusieurs  ^tres 
compares  entr'eux,  une  multitude  prodigieuse  de  lapports  surprenans.  Les  cabinets 
dliistoire  naturdle  en  oflfrent  un  grand  nombre  d'exemples.  Les  rapports  sent  aloi« 
des  r^sultats  de  comblnaisons  fortuites,  du  moins  par  lapport  a  nous.  La  nature 
imite  en  se  jouant,  dans  cent  occasions,  les  productions  d'art ;  et  Ton  pourroit  de- 
mander,  je  ne  dis  pas  si  ce  philosophe  qui  fut  jet^  par  une  temp^te  sur  les  herds 
d'une  lie  inconnue,  avoit  raison  de  se  crier,  a  la  vue  de  quelques  fisures  de  g^om^- 
trie ;  <  Courage,  mte  amis,  void  des  pas  d'hommes  ;  *  mais  combien  il  ftwfioit  re- 
marquer  de  lapporU  dans  un  6tre,  pour  avoir  une  certitude  complete  qu'il  est  Toiivnge 
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d'lm  artUte  *  (en  oaelle  occasion,  iin  ieul  d^ut  de  symm^tiie  prouveroit  pins  qne 
toute  somme  donnee  de  npports)  ;  comment  sont  enCr'eux  le  temps  de  I'scUon  de 
la  cause  fortuite,  et  les  rapports  observes  dans  les  effets  produits ;  et  si  <a  I'ezception 
des  oeuvres  du  Tout-Puissant)  f  il  y  a  des  cas  oQ  le  nombre  des  rapports  ne  puisse 
jamais  etre  compens^  par  celui  des  jets.*' 

With  respect  to  the  passages  here  extracted  from  Diderot,  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  if  the  atheistical  argument  from  chances  be  conclusive  in  its  application  to 
that  order  of  things  which  we  beholdi  it  is  not  less  conclusive  when  apphed  to  every 
other  possible  combination  of  atoms  which  imagination  can  conceive,  and  affords  a 
matbeimatical  proof,  that  the  &bles  of  Grecian  mythology,  the  tales  of  the  genii,  and 
the  dreams  of  the  Rosicrudans,  may^  er  rather  tmist,  all  of  them  be  somewhere  or 
other  realized  in  the  infinite  extent  of  the  universe ;  a  proposition,  which,  if  true, 
would  destroy  every  argument  for  or  against  any  given  system  of  opinions  founded  on 
the  reasonableness  or  &e  unreasonnbleness  of  the  tenets  involved  in  it ;  and  would, 
of  consequence,  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  whole  frame  of  the  human  under- 
standiiur.} 

Bfr.  Hume,  in  his  JVaiural  ERttory  of  Hehgi&n  (Sect.  XI.),  has  drawn  an  infer- 
ence from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  in  favor  of  the  supposi- 
tion, that  it  may  not  be  alto^ther  so  fabulous  as  is  commonly  supposed.  **  The 
whole  mjrthological  system  is  so  natural,  that,  in  the  vast  variety  of  planets  and 
worlds  contained  in  this  universe,  it  Mtenu  more  than  probable,  that  somewhere  or 
other  it  is  really  carried  into  execution.'*  The  argument  of  Diderot  |oes  much  far- 
ther, and  leads  to  an  extension  of  Mr.  Hume's  conclusion  to  all  conceivable  systems, 
whether  natural  or  not 

But  further,  since  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  numberless  diiplavs  of  wisdom 
and  of  power  which  it  has  exhibited,  are  ulthnately  to  be  referred  to  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms,  why  might  not  the  Supreme  Being,  such  as  we  are  commonly 
uught  to  regard  him,  have  been  Himself  (as  well  as  Uie  gods  of  Epicnrus)§  the  re- 
sult of  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  blind  causes  ?  or  radier  must  not  such 
a  Being  have  necessarily  resulted  from  these  causes  operating  from  all  eternity, 
through  the  immensitv  of  space  ? — a  conclusion,  by  the  way,  which,  according  to 
Diderot's  own  principles,  would  lead  us  to  refer  the  era  of  his  origin  to  a  period  mfi- 
nitely  more  remote  than  any  given  point  of  time  which  imagination  can  assign ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  a  period  to  which  the  epithet  eternal  may  with  perfect  propriety  be 
applied.    The  amount,  therefore,  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  the  atheistical 

*  Is  not  this  precisely  the  sophistical  mode  of  questioning  known  among  Logi- 
cians by  the  name  of  Sorites  or  Aeerwe  ?  "  Yitiosum  sane,"  says  Cicero,  **  et 
captiosum  genus."    {Mad,  Quast,  Lib.  lY.  xvi.) 

t  To  those  who  enter  fully  Into  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  reasoning,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  this  parenthetical  clause  is  noming  better  than  an  ironical 
eaho.  If  the  argument  proves  any  thing,  it  leads  to  this  general  conclusion,  that 
the  apparent  order  of  the  universe  affords  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  a 
designing  cause. 

X  The  atheistical  argument  here  quoted  firom  Diderot  is,  at  least,  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Epicurus. 

'<  Nam  certi  neque  consilio  ptimordia  rerum 
Ordine  se  quoeqoe,  atque  sagaci  roente  locarunt ; 
Nee  quos  quaeque  darent  motus  pepigere  profecto  ; 
Sed  quia  multimodis,  multis,  mutaU,  per  omne 
Ex  infinite  vexantur  percita^plagis, 
Omne  genus  motiis,  et  coetus  experiundo. 
Tandem  deveniunt  in  taleis  disposituras, 
Qualibus  hsc  rebus  consistlt  summa  creata." 

(Lueret.  Ub.  1. 1. 1020.) 

And  still  more  explicitly  in  the  foUowing  lines : 

*'  Nam  cdlm  respicias  immensi  temporis  omne 
Preeteritum  spatium ;  tum  motus  material 
Midtimodi  quam  sint ;  facil^  hoc  adcredere  possls, 
Semina  sepe  In  eodem,  ut  nunc  sunt,  ordine  posta." 

{Ibid.  Lib.  lU.  1 867.) 

§  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  Lib.  L  24. 
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teasoning,  as  stated^  Diderot  leaves  the  subject  of  natural,  and,  I  may  add,  of  re« 
'vealed  religion,  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  before,  without  invalidating,  in  the 
very  smallest  degree,  the  evidence  for  any  one  of  the  doctrines  connected  with 
•either  ?  nay  more,  superadding  to  this  evidence,  a  mathematical  demonstration  of 
the  possible  truth  of  all  those  articles  of  belief  which  it  was  the  object  of  Diderot 
to  subvert  from  their  foundation. 

It  might  be  easily  shown,  that  these  principles,  if  poshed  to  their  legitimate  con* 
sequences,  instead  of  establishing  the  just  authority  of  reason  in  our  constitution, 
-would  lead  to  'the  most  unlimited  credulity  on  all  subjects  whatever  ;  or  (what  is 
>only  another  name  for  the  same  thing)  to  that  state  of  mind,  which,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hume,  **  does  not  consider  any  one  proposition^as  more  certain,  or  even  as  more 
probable,  than  another." 

The  following  curious  and  (in  my  opinion)  instructive  anecdote  has  a  sufficient 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  note,  to  justify  me  in  subjoining  it  to  the  fore- 
going observations.  I  transcribe  it  from  the  Notes  annexed  to  the  Al>b^  de  Lille's 
poem,  entitled  La  Conversation,     (A  Paris,  1S12.) 

"  Dans  la  soci^t^  du  Baron  d'Holnach,  Diderot  proposa  un  jour,  de  nommer  un 
-uvocat  de  Dieu,  et  on  choisit  rAbba-Galiani.    11  s'assit  et  d^buta  ainsi : 

**  Un  jour  a  Naples,  un  homme  de  la  Basilicate  prit  devant  nous,  six  d^s  dans  ua 
cornet,  et  paria  d'amener  rafle  de  six.  Je  dis  cette  chance  i^toit  possible.  II  Pamena 
sur  le  champ  une  seconde  fois ;  je  dis  la  meme  chose.  II  remit  les  d^s  dans  le  cor- 
net trois,  quatre,  cinq  fois,  et  toiijours  rafle  de  six.  Sangue  di  Baeeo,  m'ecriai-je, 
'les  dis  sont  pip6»  ;  et  ils  r^toient. 

"  Philosophes,  quand  je  consid^re  Tordre  toujours  renaissant  de  la  nature,  ses  lois 
immuablee,  ses  revolutions  toujours  constantes  dans  une  vari^t^  infinie  ;  cette  chance 
unique  et  cooservatrice  d'un  univers  tel  que  nous  le  voyons,  qui  revient  sans  eesse, 
malgr^  cent  autres  millions  de  chances  de  perturbation  et  de  destruction  possibles, 
je  m*ecrie  ,  Certes  la  nature  est  pip4e  !  " 

The  argument  here  stated  strikes  me  as  irresistible,  nor  ou^ht  it  at  all  to  weaken 
its  effect,  that  it  was  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  the  Abb^  Galiani.  Of  this  extraordi- 
na^  person  I  shall  have  occasion  aQerwards  to  speak  as  a  political  economist. 

Whatever  his  own  professed  principles  may  have  been,  this  theory  of  the  loaded 
die  appears  evidently,  from  the  repeated  allusions  to  it  in  his  familiar  correspondence, 
to  have  produced  a  very  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  (See  Correspondance 
inedUe  de  TAbb^  Galiani,  &c.  YoL  I.  pp.  18,  42, 141, 142,  a  Paris,  1818.) 

As  the  old  argument  of  the  atomical  atheist  is  plainly  that  on  which  the  school  of 
Diderot  are  still  disposed  to  rest  the  strength  of  their  cause,  I  shall  make  no  apologv 
for  the  length  of  this  note.  The  sceptical  suggestions  on  the  same  subject  which 
occur  in  Mr.  Hume's  jE7ssay  on  the  Idea  ofJfceessary  Connexion,  and  which  have 
given  occasion  to  so  much  discussion  in  this  country,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
ever  produced  any  considerable  impression  on  the  French  philosophers. 

Note  (Q  q.)  page  346. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Diderot,  the  author  of  the  S^^irii  iff  Laws  is  entitled 
to  particular  notice,  for  the  respect  with  which  he  always  speaks  of  natural  religion. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Warburton,  occasioned  by  the 
publication  of  his  View  of  BoUnsbroke's  Philosophy.  The  letter,  it  must  be 
owned,  savours  somewhat  of  the  poutical  religionist ;  but  how  fortunate  would  it  have 
been  for  France,  if,  during  its  late  revolutionary  governments,  such  sentiments  as 
those  here  expressed  by  Montesquieu  had  been  more  generally  prevalent  among  his 
countrymen  !  *'  Celui  qui  attaque  la  religion  r^v^I^e,  n'attaque  que  la  religion  r^velee ; 
mais  celui  que  attaque  la  religion  naturelle,  attaque  toutes  les  religions  du  monde. 

II  n'est  pas  impossible  d*attaquer  une  religion  r^v^l^e,  parce  qu'elle  existe 

par  des  faits  particuliers,  et  que  les  faits  par  leur  nature  peuvent  etre  une  mali^re  de 
dispute ;  mais  il  n*en  est  pas  de  meme  de  la  religion  naturelle ;  elle  est  tir^e  de  la 
nature  de  Thomme,  dont  on  ne  pent  pas  disputer  encore.  J'ajoute  a  ceci,  quel  peut 
£tre  le  motif  d'attaquer  la  religion  r^v^l^e  en  Angleterre  ?  On  Ty  a  tellement  purg^ 
de  tout  pr^jug^  destructeur  qu'elle  n'y  peut  faire  de  mal,  et  qu'elle  y  peut  faire,  au 
contraire,  une  iinfinit^  de  biens.  Je  saia,  qu'un  homme  en  Espaene  ou  en  Portugal 
que  Ton  va  bruler,  ou  qui  craint  d'etre  bruU,  paree  qu*il  ne  croit  point  de  certains 
articles  d^pendans  ou  non  de  la  religion  r^v^l^e,  a  un  juste  sujet  de  Tattaquer,  parce 
qu'il  peut  avoir  quelque  esp^rance  de  pourvoir  a  sa  defense  naturelle :  mais  il  n'en 
est  pas  de  m^me  en  Angleteire,  oil  tout  homme  qui  attaque  la  religion  r^v^l^e 
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I'attaque  sans  int^rSt,  et  oh  cet  faomme,  .qutnd  il  r^tiMirof  t,  quatid  meme  il  auroit 
raisun  dans  le  foad.  ne  feroit  que  d6truiro  udo  infinite  de  biens  pratiquea,  pour 
^tabltr  une  y^rit^  purement  speculative.'*  (For  the  whole  letter,  see  the  4to  edit, 
of  Montesquieu's  JVorks.  Pftiis,  1788.  Tome  V.  p.  891.  Also  Warburton's  Works, 
by  Hard,  Vol.  VII.  p.  658.    London»  17ft8.) 

In  the  foregoing  passage,  Montesquieu  hints  more  explicitly  than  could  well 
have  been  expected  from  a  French  Magistrate,  at  a  considemtion  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  judging  of  the  works  of  his  countrymen,  when 
they  touch  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  I  mean,  the  corrupted  and  intolerant  spirit  of 
that  system  of  faith  which  is  immediately  before  their  eyes.  The  eulogy  bestowed 
on  the  church  of  England  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice ;  and  should  serve  as  a 
caution  to  Protestant  wnters  against  making  common  cause  with  the  defenders  of 
the  church  of  Rome. 

With  respect  to  Voltaire,  who,  amidst  all  his  extravagancies  and  impieties.  Is  well 
known  to  have  declared  open  war  against  the  principles  maintained  in  the  SytUme 
de  la  JVature,  it  is  remarked  bv  Madame  de  Staei,  that  two  difTerent  epochs  may  be 
distinguished  in  his  literary  me ;  the  one,  while  his  mind  was  warm  from  the  philo- 
sophical lessons  he  had  imbibed  in  England ;  the  other,  after  it  became  infected 
with  those  extravagant  principles  which,  soon  after  his  death,  brought  a  temporaiy 
reproach  on  the  name  or  Philosophy.  As  the  observation  is  extemied  by  the  veiy 
ingenious  writer  to  the  French  nation  in  general,  and  draws  a  line  between  two 
classes  of  authors  who  are  frequently  confounded  together  in  this  country,  I  shall 
transcribe  it  in  her  own  words. 

**  II  me  semble  qu*on  pourrolt  marquer  dans  le  dix-huiti^me  si^cle,  en  France, 
deux  epoques  parfaitement  distinctes,  celle  dans  laquelle  IMnfluence  de  TAngleterre 
s'est  fait  sentir,  et  celle  ou  les  esprits  se  sont  pr^cipit^s  dans  la  destruction  :  Alors 
les  lumiires  se  sont  chang^es  en  incendie,  et  la  philosophic,  magicienne  irrit^e,  a 
consume  le  palais  ou  elle  avoit  ^tal^  ses  prodiges. 

"  En  politique,  Montesquieu  appartient  k  la  premiere  ^poque,  Raynal  a  la  seconde ; 
en  religion,  les  eciits  de  Voltaire,  qui  avoit  la  tolerance  pour  but,  sont  inspires  par 
Tesprit  de  la  premiere  moiti^  du  si^cle ;  mais  sa  miserable  et  vaniteuse  irreiigion  a 
fl^tii  la  seconde."    {De  PMUfnagne,  Tome  III.  pp.  87,  88.) 

Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of 
Voltaire's  early  and  of  his  later  productions.  From  the  former  may  be  quoted  some 
of  the  sublimest  sentiments  any  where  to  be  found»  both  of  religion  and  of  morality. 
In  some  of  the  latter,  he  appears  irrecoverably  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  fatalism.  Exam- 
ples of  both  are  so  numerous,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  in  the  selection.  In  making 
choice  of  the  foUowing,  I  am  guided  chiefly  hy  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
passages. 

**  Consulte  Zoroastre,  et  Minos,  et  Solon, 
Et  le  sage  Socmte,  et  le  j^rend  Ciceron  : 
lis  oot  adore  tons  un  maitre,  un  juge,  un  pire ; — 
Ce  syst^me  sublime  a  rbomme  est  necessaire. 
C'est  le  sacre  lien  de  la  society, 
Le  premier  fondement  de  la  sainte  ^quite ; 
Le  frein  du  sceierat,  I'esperanee  du  juste. 
Si  les  cteux  depouilies  de  leur  emprelnte  auguste 
PouToiedt  cesser  jamais  de  le  manifester, 
81  Dieu  n'existoit  pas,  il  faudroit  Tinventer."* 

Nor  is  it  only  on  this  fundamental  principle  of  religion  that  Voltaire,  in  his  better 
days,  delighted  to  enlaige.  The  existence  of  a  natural  law  engraved  on  the  human 
heart,  and  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  are  subjects  which  he  has  repeatedly  en- 
forced and  adorned  with  all  his  philosopliical  and  poetical  powers.  What  can  be 
more  explicit,  or  more  forcible,  than  the  following  exposition  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  fatalism  ? 

*  A  thought  approaching  very  nearly  to  this  occurs  in  one  of  Tlllotson's  Sermons. 
"  The  being  of  God  is  so  comfortable,  so  convenient,  so  necessary  to  the  felicity  of 
Mankind,  tiiat,  (as  Tully  admirably  says,)  DU  immorUUes  ad  usum  haminum  fa- 
brieati  pen^  videcmiur. — If  God  were  not  a  necessary  being  of  himself,  he  might 
almost  h^  said  to  be  made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Man.'*^  For  some  ingenious 
remarks  on  this  quotation  from  Cicero,  see  Jortin's  Tracts,  Vol.  I.  p.  371. 
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'*  Vois  de  la  Ubert^  oel  ennoni  mtbi^ 

Aveagle  partban  d*un  aYeiigle  destin ; 

Eotendif  comme  il  consulte,  appnnre,  ou  d^fib^re, 

Entends  de  quel  reprocbe  il  couvre  un  advenaire, 

Yots  comment  d'un  rival  II  cherche  a  se  veDger, 

Comme  il  pimit  son  ftls,  et  le  yeut  corriger. 

II  le  croyoit  done  libre  ? — Oui  sans  doute,  et  lui-m^me 

Dement  a  chaque  pas  son  fimeste  systime. 
-  II  mentoit  a  son  coeur,  en  voalant  ejtpliquer 

Ce  dogme  absurde  k  croire,  absurde  a  pratiquer. 

II  reconnoit  en  iui  le  sentiment  qu'il  brave, 

II  agit  comme  fibre  et  parle  comme  esclave." 

This  very  system,  however,  which  Voltaire  has  here  so  severely  reprobated,  he 
lived  to  avow  as  the  creed  of  his  more  advanced  years.    The  words,  indeed,  are  ^ 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  personage ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  the  writer  meant  to 
oe  understood  as  speaking  his  own  sentiments.    **  Je  vols  uoe  chaine  immense, 
dont  tout  est  chainon ;  elle  embrasse,  elle  serre  aujourd'hui  la  nature,"  &c.  Sec. 

*'  Je  suis  done  ramen^  malgr^  rooi  k  cette  andenne  id^e,  que  je  vols  ctre  la  base 
de  tous  les  syst^mes,  dans  laquelle  tons  les  philosophes  retombent  apres  miUe  de- 
tours, et  qui  m^est  d^montr^  par  toutes  les  actions  des  hommes,  par  les  miennes,  par 
'tous  les  ^v^nemens  que  j'ai  lus,  que  j*ai  vus,  et  aux-quelles  j'ai  eu  part;  c'est  le  ' 
Fatalisme,  c*est  la  Necessity  dont  je  vous  ai  d^j^  parl^."  (  Lettres  de  MemnUua  d 
deinm.  See  (Euores  de  Voltaire,  Melanges^  Tome  IV.  p.  858.  4to.  Edit.  Geneve, 
1771.) 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  change  in  Voltaire's  philosophical  opinions,  he 
continued  to  the  last  his  zealous  opposition  to  atheism.*  But  in  what  respects  it  is 
more  pernicious  than  fatalism,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 

A  reflection  of  La  Harpe's,  occasioned  by  some  strictures  of  Voltaire's  upon  Mon- 
tesquieu, applies  with  equal  force  to  the  numberless  inconsistencies  which  occur  in 
his  metaphysical  speculations.  "  Les  objets  de  meditation  etoient  trop  Strangers  a 
Texcessive  vivacira  de  son  esprit.  Saisir  forteinent  par  rimagioation  les  objets 
.qn*elle  ne  doit  montrer  que  d'un  cot^,  c*est  ce  qui  est  du  Poete ;  les  embrasser  sous 
toutes  les  faces,  c'est  ce  qui  est  du  Philosophe,  et  Voltaire  ^toit  trop  exclusivement 
I'un  pour  etre  fautre."     (Cour$  de  JUttirat,  Tome  XV.  pp.  46,  47.) 

A  late  author  f  has  very  justly  reprobated  that  tpiritual  deificatton  of  Mature, 
which  has  been  long  fashionably  among  the  French ;  and  which,  according  to  his 
own  account,  is  at  present  not  unfasliionable  in  Germany.  It  is  proper,  lK»wever, 
to  observe,  that  this  mode  of  speaking  has  been  used  by  two  very  different  classes 
of  writers ;  by  the  one,  with  an  intention  to  keep  a^  much  as  possible  the  Deity  out 
of  their  view,  while  studying  his  works ;  by  the  other,  as  a  convenient  and  well 
understood  metaphor,  by  means  of  which  the  frequent  and  irreverent  mention  of  the 
name  of  God  is  avoided  in  philospphical  arguments.  It  was  with  this  last  view, 
undoubtedly,  that  it  was  so  often  employed  by  Newton,  and  other  English  philoso- 
phers of  the  same  school.  In  general,  when  we  find  a  writer  speaking  of  the  tm»e  or 
of  the  benevoleniintenHon$  of  nature,  we  should  be  slow  in  imputing  to  htm  any 
leaning  towards  atheism.  Many  of  the  finest  instances  of  Final  Causes,  it  is  certain, 
which  the  eighteenth  century  has  bro(»[ht  to  light)  have  been  first  remarked  by  in- 
quirers who  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  this  phraseology ;  and  of  tiiese  inquirers,  it 
is  possible  that  some  would  have  been  less  forward  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
truth,  had  they  been  forced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  style  of  theologians.  These 
speculations,  therefore,  concerning  the  inienHons  or  desigiu  o/ Ahficre,  how  repre- 
hensible soever  and  even  absurd  in  point  of  strict  logic  the  language  may  be  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  may  often  be,  nay,  have  often  been,  a  step  towards  some- 
thing higher  and  better;  and,  at  any  rate,  are  of  a  character  totally  different  torn 
the  blind  chance  of  the  Epicureans,  or  the  conflicting  principles  of  the  Manicheans. 

*  See  the  Diet.  Phiiosophique^  Art.  AtheUme,  See  also  the  Strictures  on  the 
Sustime  de  la  Ahture  in  the  Questions  eur  PEnejffilopidie  ;  the  very  worii  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is  taken. 

•t  Frederick  Sehlegel.  Leeturet  on  the  Siriory  of  Literature.  VoL  II.  p.  169. 
(Edinburgh,  1818.) 
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Note  (Rr.)  page  868. 

"  In  the  attempt,  indeed,  which  Kant  has  made  to  enumerate  the  general  ideas 
whieh  are  not  derwed  from  experience,  btU  arise  out  of  the  pure  understandisig, 
Kant  may  toeU  lay  clmm  to  the  piraise  of  originality  "  The  object  of  this  problem 
Is  thus  stated  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Schuize,  the  author  ol  the  Syuopsis  formerly  quoted. 
(The  following  translation  is  by  Dr.  WiUich,  Elements,  &c.  p.  45.) 

*'  To  investigate  the  whole  store  of  original  notions  discoverable  in  our  under- 
standing, and  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  authenticate  their  true  descent,  by  showing  that  they  are  not  derived  from 
experience,  but  are  pure  productions  of  the  understandipg. 

"  1.  The  perceptions  of  objects  contain,  indeed,  the  matter  of  knowledge,  but  are 
in  themselves  blind  and  dead,  and  not  knowledge ;  and  our  soul  is  merely  passive  in 
regard  to  them. 

"  2.  If  these  perceptions  are  to  furnish  knowledge,  the  understanding  must  think 
of  them,  and  this  is  possible  only  through  notions  (conceptions)  which  are  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  our  understanding,  in  the  same  manner  as  space  and  time  are  the  form 
of  our  sensitive  faculty. 

"  3.  Tlipso  notions  are  active  representations  of  our  understandipg  faculty ;  and 
as  they  regard  immediately  the  perceptions  of  objects,  they  refer  to  the  objects 
themselves  only  mediately. 

"  4.  They  lie  in  our  understanding  as  pure  notions  a  priori,  at  the  foundation  of 
aU  our  knowledge.  '  Thev  are  necessary  forms,  radical  notions,  categories,  (predica- 
ments,) of  whicn  all  our  knowledge  of  them  must  be  compounded :  And  th«  table 
of  them  follows.  « 

«*  Quantity  ;  unity,  plurality,  totality. 

'*  (Quality  ;  reality,  negation,  limitation. 

"  Relation  ;  substance,  cause,  reciprocation. 

"  Modality  ;  possibility,  existence,  necessity. 

*<  5.  Now,  to  think  and  to  judge  is  the  same  thing ;  consequently,  every  notion 
contains  a  particular  form  of  judgment  concerning  objects.  There  ztefow  principal 
zenera  of  judgments:  They  are  derived  from  the  above  four  possible  functions  of 
the  understanding,  each  of  which  contains  under  it  three  species ;  namely,  with 
respect  to 

*'  Qjuantity,  they  are  universal,  particular,  singular  judgments. 

*<  Quality,  they  are  affirmative,  negative,  infinite  judgments. 

"  Relation,  fhey  are  categorical,  hypothetical,  disjunctive  judgments. 

'*  ModaUiy,  they  are  problematical,  assertory,  apodictical  judgments." 

HieM  tablet  speak  lor  themselres  without  any  comment 

Note  (Ss.)  page  869. 

Kant's  notions  of  2Sme .  are  contained  in  the  following  seven  propositions : 
*'  1.  Idea  ten^paris  non  oritur  sed  supponitur  a  sensHnts.  2.  Idea  temporis  est 
singularis,  non  generalis.  Tempus  enim  quodlibet  non  cogitatur,  nisi  tanqoam  pars 
unius  ejusdem  temporis  immensi.  8.  Idea  itaque  temporis  est  intuitus,  et  quoniam 
ante  omnem  sensationem  condpitur,  tanquam  conditio  respectuum  in  sensibilibus 
ohviorum,  est  intuUus,  non  sen/Mialis,  sed  purus.  4.  Tempus  est  quantum  eon^ 
Hnuumet  legum  continui  in  mutationibus  universi  ptincipium.  5.  Tempus  non 
est  objectivum  aUquid  et  reale,  nee  substantia,  nee  accidens,  nee  relatio,  sed  sub- 
iectiva  conditio  per  naturam  mentis  humanss  nccessaria,  quelibet  sensibilia,  certa 
lege  sibi  co-ordinandi,  et  iniuitus  purus.  6.  Tempus  est  conceptus  verissimus,  et, 
per  omnia  possibilia  sensuum  objecta,  ui  infinitum  patens,  intuitivss  repraesentationis 
conditio.  7.  Tempus  itaque  est  prineipium  formale  mundi  sensUnUs  absolute 
prifflum.'* 

With  respect  to  Space,  Kant  states  a  series  of  similar  propositions,  ascribing  to  it 
'  jeiy  nearly  the  same  metaphysical  attributes  as  to  Time,  and  running  as  far  as  pos- 
•Ibb  a  sort  of  parallel  between  them.  "  A.  Conceptus  spaHi  non  abstroMtur  a 
sensationibus  extemis.  B.  Conceptus  spam  est  singularis  reprasentaHo  omnia 
m  se  comprehendens,  non  sub  se  continens  notio  abstracta  et  communis.  C.  Con- 
eqttus  spim  itaque  est  kUuitus  purus  ;  cum  sit  conceptus  singularis ;  sensationibus 
non  conflatus,  sed  omnis  sensatlonis  exteme  forma  fundamentalis.  D.  Spaiium 
non  es$  aUquid  obfeeHvi  et  realis,  nee  substantia,  nee  accidens,  nee  relatio ;  sed 
subjeetio%un  et  ideale,  e  natura  mentis  stabili  lege  proficiscens,  veluti  schema,  om- 
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nia  omnino  exterD«  sensa  sibi  co-ordioandi.  E.  Quanquam  e&neepim  gpatu,  at 
objectivi  aUcqjus,  et  realis  entis  yel  alleclioiils,  fit  imagiDarins,  nihilo  tamen  Bec|iu 
respective  ad  sensUriUa  qtuecunque,  non  solum  oat  fferisnmus,  sed  et  omnia  veri- 
tatis  in  sensualitate  externa  •fundamenCum." 

These  propositions  are  extracted  flrom  a  Dissertation  written  bv  Kant  himself  in 
the  Latin  language.*  Ilieir  obscurity,  therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  misap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  a  translator.  It  was  on  this  account  that  I  thought  it 
better  to  quote  them  in  his  own  unaltered  words,  than  to  avail  myself  of  the  <^- 
respondin^  passage  in  Bom's  Latin  version  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

To  each  of  Kant's  propositions  concerning  Time  and  Space  I  shall  snbjofai  a 
short  comment,  following  the  same  order  in  whieh  these  propositions  are  arranged 
above. 

1.  That  the  Idea  of  Time  baa  no  resemblance  to  any  of  our  sensations,  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  not  derived  from  sensation  immediately  and  directly,  has  been  vury 
often  observed ;  and,  if  nobody  had  ever  observed  it,  the  fact  is  so  very  obvious,  that 
the  enunciation  of  it  could  not  entitle  the  author  to  the  praise  of  much  ingenuity. 
Whether  *'  this  idea  be  supposed  in  all  our  sensations,"  or  (as  Kant  explains  himself 
more  clearly  in  his  third  proposition)  **  be  conceived  by  the  mind  prior  to  all  sensa- 
tion," }B  a  question  which  seems  to  me  at  least  doubtful ;  nor  do  I  think  the  opinion 
we  form  concerning  it  a  matter  of  the  smallest  importance.  One  thin^^is  certain, 
that  this  idea  is  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  every  act  of  memory  with  respect  to 
past  events ;  and  that,  in  whatever  way  it  is  acquired,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to 
ascribe  to  the  thing  itself  an  existence  independent  of  the  will  of  any  being  what- 
ever. 

2.  On  the  second  proposition  I  have  nothing  to  remark.  The  following  is  the 
most  intelligible  translation  of  it  that  I  can  give.  **  The  idea  of  Time  is  dngular, 
not  general ;  for  any  particular  length  of  Time  can  be  conceived  only  as  a  part  of 
one  and  the  same  immense  whole." 

3.  From  these  premises  (such  as  they  are)  Kant  concludes,  that  the  idea  of  Time 
is  intuitive  ;  and  that  this  intuition,  being  prior  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  is  not 
empfaical  but  pure.  The  conclusion  here  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  premises  from  which  it  is  drawn,  but  the  meaning  of  the  author  does 
not  seem  to  imply  any  very  erroneous  prindple.  It  amounts,  indeed,  to  little  more 
than  an  explanation  of  some  of  his  peculiar  tefms. 

4.  That  Time  is  a  eontinved  ^uantitv  is  indisputable.  To  the  latter  clause  of  the 
sentence  I  can  annex  no  meaning  but  tnis,  that  time  enters  as  an  essential  element 
into  our  conception  of  the  law  of  continuity,  in  all  its  various  applications  to  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  Nature. 

6.  In  this  proposition  Kant  assumes  the  truth  of  that  much  contested,  and,  to  me, 
incomprehensible  doctrine^  whidi  denies  the  objective  reality  of  tiane.  He  seems 
to  consider  it  merely  as  a  subjective  eondiiion,  inseparably  connected  with  the 
frame  of  the  Human  Mind,  in  consequence  of  which  it  arranges  sensible  phenomena» 
according  to  a  certain  law,  in  the  order  of  succession. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  calling  Time  a  tru^canctrption,  I  do  not  profeas  to  under- 
stand ;  nor  am  I  able  to  interpret  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in  any  way  but  this, 
that  we  can  find  no  limits  to  the  range  tbu9  opened  in  our  conceptions  to  the  suc-^ 
ceision  of  sensible  events. 

7.  The  cQDcluaion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  Time  is  **  absolutely  the  6nt  formal 
principle  of  the  aensitde  world."  I  can  annex  no  meaning  to  this ;  but  I  hav^ 
tratPslated  the  original,  wocd  for  word,  and  abaU  leave  my  leaders  to  their  own  oon* 
jecturea. 


A.  It  appears  from  this,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Kant,  the  idea  of  Space  is  oonnafen 
with  the  mind,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  prior  to  any  InAmnation  received  from  the 
senses.  But  this  doctrine  seems  to  me  not  a  little  doubtful.  Indeed,  I  rather  leaa 
le  the  common  theory,  wMch  supposes  our  first  ideas  of  Space  or  Extension  to  be 
Ibnned  by  abstracting  this  attribute  from  the  other  qualities  of  matter.  The  idea  of 
Space,  however,  in  whatever  manner  formed,  is  mflnli^tly  accompanied  with  an 


*  De  Mundi  Sesmbiiis  aiqmt  iiifeUMKKf  FormA  et  Prtfwtjma.  Disaertatio  pro 
Loco  ProfeoiloOb  Log.  et  Metaph.  OidinariB  rite  sibi  Vindieande ;  qnam  exfgenciboa 
•tatutis  Academkis  pwhhce  tuebitar  Immamubi.  KAirr.-^Regiomontl,  1770. 
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inaaiitible  coiivictioQ,  fliat  Spaoe  is  ■ecetmrily  existent,  and  thai  its  Aomhiktion  ie 
impossible ;  nay,  It  appears  to  me  to  be  also  accompanied  with  an  irresistible  con- 
'vicUon,  that  Space  cannot  possibly  be  extended  in  more  than  three  dimensions. 
Call  either  of  these  propositions  in  question,  and  you  open  a  door  to  uaiversal  scep- 
ticism. 

B.  I  can  extract  no  meaning  from  this,  but  the  nugatory  proposition,  that  our 
conception  of  Space  leads  us  to  consider  it  as  thepiaee  in  which  all  things  ace  com- 
prehended. 

C.  *<  The  conception  of  Space,  therefore,  is  a  pure  tn^utlton."  This  follows  as  n 
necessary  corollary  (according  to  Kant's  own  deimition)  (rom  Prop.  A.  What  is  to 
to  be  understood  by  the  clause  which  asserts,  that  Space  is  the  fundamental  fom^ 
of  every  external  sensation,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  Does  it  imply  merely  that 
the  conception  of  Space  is  necessarily  involved  In  all  our  notions  of  things  exter- 
nal ?  In  this  ease,  it  onlyrepeats  over,  in  different  and  most  inaccurate  terms,  the 
last  clause  of  Prop.  B.  What  can  be  more  loose  and  illogical  than  the  phrase  ety 
temal  tenaation? 

D.  That  Space  is  neither  a  substance,  nor  an  acdderU,  nor  a  relation,  may  be 
safely  granted  ;  but  does  it  follow  from  this  that  it  is  nothing  objective,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagieation  ?  This,  however,  would  seem 
to  be  the  idea  of  Kant ;  and  yet  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  what  he  says  in  Prop.  £.^ 
that  the  conception  of  Space  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  truth  we  ascribe  to  our 
perceptions  of  external  objects.  (The  author's  own  words  are-^**  omnis  veritatis  in. 
sensualitate  externaiundamentum ! ")  * 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  among  these  various  propositions,  there 
are  some  which  are  quite  unintelligible ;  that  others  assume,  as  first  principles,  doc- 
trines which  have  been  disputed  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers ;  that 
othersk  again,  seem  to  aim  at  involving  plain  and  obvious  truths  in  darkness  and 
mystery  ;  and  that  not  one  is  expressed  with  the  simplicity  and  precision  which  are 
the  natural  results  of  clear  and  accurate  thinking.  In  considering  time  and  space 
as  the  forms  of  tdl  sensible  phenomena,  does  Kant  mean  any  thing  more  but  tbisy-* 
that  we  necessarily  refer  every  sensible  phenomenon  to  some  point  of  space,  or  to 
some  instant  of  time .'  If  this  was  really  his  meaning,  he  has  only  repeated  over^ 
in  obscurer  language,  the  following  propositions  of  Newton :  **  Ut  ordo  partium 
temporis  est  immutabllis,  sic  etiam  ordo  partium  spatiL  Moveantur  bee  de  locis 
suis,  et  movebuotur  (utita  dicam)  de  seipsis.  JSTam  tempora  et  spatia  sunt  tui 
ipsorum  et  rerum  omnium  quasi  loea,  ifi  tempore,  quoad  ordinem  succesnonit ; 
tn  spatio,  quoad  ordinem  s&la,  loeantur  unipersa,  De  illorum  essentia  est  ut  sint 
loca  :  et  loca  primaria  moveri  absurdum  est.*' 

I  have  quoted  this  passage,  not  from  any  desire  of  displaying  the  superiority  of 
Newton  over  Kant,  but  chiefly  to  show  how  very  nearly  the  powers  of  the  former 
sink  to  the  same  level  with  those  of  the  latter,  when  directed  to  inquiries  unfathoma- 
ble by  the  human  faculties.  What  abnse  of  words  can  be  greater  than  to  say,  That 
neither  the  parts  of  time  nor  the  parts  of  space  can  be  moved  from  their  ptaces  7  f 

*  Mr.  Nitsch  has  remarked  this  difficulty,  and  has  attempted  to  remove  it.  "  The 
most  essential  objection,'*  he  observes,  "  to  Kant's  system  Is,  that  it  leads  to  scep- 
ticism ;  because  it  maintains,  that  the  figures  in  which  we  see  the  external  objects 
clothed  are  not  inherent  in  those  objects,  and  that  consequently  space  is  someUiing 
tjoiikin,  and  not  without  the  mind."  (pp.  144, 146.)  *'  It  may  be  &rther  objected," 
he  adds,  **  that,  if  there  be  no  external  space,  there  is  also  no  external  worid.  But 
this  is  concluding  by  far  too  much  from  these  premises.  If  there  be  no  external 
space,  it  will  follow,  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  assign  extension  to  external 
things,  but  there  will  follow  no  more."  (p.  149.)  Mr.  Nitsch  then  proceeds  to 
obviate  these  objections ;  but  his  reply  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  is  indeed  not  less 
applicable  to  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley  than  to  that  of  Kant.  This  point,  however, 
I  do  not  mean  to  argue  here.  The  concessions  which  Nitsch  has  made  are  ^uite 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose.  They  serve  at  least  to  satisfy  my  own  mind,  that 
I  have  not  misrepresented  Kant's  meaning. 

t  Was  it  not  to  avoid  the  palpable  incongruity  of  this  language  that  Kant  was  led 
to  substitnte  the  word ybrms  instead  of  j>/ac««/  the  former  word  not  seeming  to  be 
so  obviously  inapplicable  as  the  latter  to  time  and  space  in  common ;  or»  to  speak 
more  correctly,  being,  from  its  extreme  vagueness,  equally  unmeaidng  when  applied 
to  both? 
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Ilith«  Pri$uipia  6f  Newton,  however,  this  incidental  dbcusdon  Is  but  a  tpot  on  the 
sun.  In  the  Critique  of  Pure  JReasofij  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest  of  the  work, 
and  forms  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  whole  system,  both  metaphysical  and  moral. 

Note  (T  t.)  p.  S71. 

The  following  quotation  will  account  for  the  references  which  I  have  made  to  BCr. 
Nitsch  amon|r  the  expounders  of  Kant*s  Philosophy.  It  will  also  serve  to  show 
that  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  has  still  eome  admirers  in  England,  not  less' 
enthusiastic  than  those  it  had  formerly  in  Germany. 

"  In  submitting  this  fourth  Treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  to  the  reader,*' 
says  the  author  of  these  articles  in  the  Eneyelopadia  LondineneiSt  **  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  pubhcly  acknowledging  the  great  as8i«tance  which  I  have 
derived  in  my  literaiy  pursuits,  from  my  excellent  and  highly  valued  friend  Mr,  Hen^ 

S'  JRirhter,  To  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  with  which  the 
oughts  of  the  immortal  Kani  have  been  conveyed  to  the  public.  Indeed,  his  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  system,  as  well  as  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  its 
general  truth,  render  him  a  most  able  and  desirable  co-operator.  Should,  therefore, 
any  good  result  to  mankind  from  our  joint  labors  in  the  display  of  this  vast  and  pro- 
lound  system,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  praise.  It  is  with  sincere  pleas- 
ure that  I  reflect  upon  that  period,  now  two  and-twenty  years  ago,  when  we  first 
studied  together  under  the  same  master,  Frederic  Augustus  Nitsch,  who  originally 
imported  the  seeds  of  TRANsccKDEirrAL  Phii/>sophy  from  its  native  country,  to 
plant  them  in  our  soil ;  and  though,  as  is  usually  the  case,  many  of  those  seeds  were 
scattered  by  the  winti,  I  trust  that  a  sufficient  number  have  taken  root  to  maintain 
the  growth  of  this  vigorous  and  flourishing  plant,  till  the  time  shall  come,  when,  by 
hs  general  cultivation,  England  maybe  enabled  to  enrich  other  nations  with  the- 
inost  perfect  specimens  of  its  produce.  Professor  Nitsch,  who  thus  bestowed  upon 
our  country  her  first  attainments  in  the  department  of  Pure  ScietiUt  has  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  I  confess  it  is  some  reflection  upon  England,  that  she  did  not  foster 
and  protect  this  immediate  disciple  of  the  father  of  philosophy ;  but  the  necessities 
of  this  learned  and  illustrious  man  unfortunately  compelled  him  to  seek  that  subsis- 
tence elsewhere,  which  was  withheld  from  him  here.  At  Rostock,  about  the  year 
181S,  this  valuable  member  of  society,  and  perfect  master  of  the  philosophy  he  un- 
dertook to  teach,  entered  upon  bis  immortal  career  as  a  reward  for  his  earthly  servi- 
ces.  It  is  with  the  most  hearlfelt  satisfaction  that  I  add  my  mite  of  praise  to  hit 
revered  memory.  But  for  him,  I  might  ever  have  remained  in  tiie  dark  regions  of 
sophistry  and  uncertainty." 

Note  (U  u.)  p.  881. 

Among  the  secondaiy  mischiefii  resulting  from  the  temporary  popularity  of  Kant, 
Done  is  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  influence  of  his  works  on  the  habits,  both  of 
thinking  and  of  writing,  of  some  very  eminent  men,  who  have  since  given  to  the 
worid  butories  of  philosophy.  That  of  Tenneman  in  particular  ( a  work  said  to  possess 
great  merit)  would  appear  to  have  been  vitiated  by  this  unfortunate  bias  in  the  views 
of  its  author.  A  very  competent  judge  has  lately  said  of  it,  that  **  it  afibrds,  as  &r  as 
it  is  completed,  the  roost  accurate,  the  most  minute,  and  tlie  most  rational  view  we 
vet  possess  of  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  ;  but  that  the  critical  philosophy 
being  chosen  as  the  vantage  ground  from  whence  the  survey  of  former  systems  is 
taken,  the  continual  refference  in  Kant's  own  language  to  his  peculiar  doctrines,  ren- 
dera  it  frequently  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  studied  the  dark  works  of  this 
modem  Heraclltus  to  understand  the  strictures  of  the  historian  on  the  systems  even 
of  Aristotle  or  Plato.**  (See  the  article  Bhucker  in  this  SupplemenL)  Wears 
told  by  the  same  writer,  that  **  amoof^  the  learned  of  Germany,  Brucker  has  never 
enjoyed  a  veiy  distinguished  reputation.'*  This  I  can  very  easily  credit ,  but  I  am 
more 'inclined  to  interpret  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  German  taste,  than  to  that 
of  the  historian.  Brucker,  indeed,  is  not  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary 
measure  of  depth  or  of  acuteness ;  but  in  industry,  fidelity,  and  sound  judgment,  he 
has  few  superiora  ;  qualities  of  infinitely  greater  vaJue  in  the  undertaker  or  a  histori* 
cal  work,  than  that  passion  for  systematical  refinement,  which  is  so  apt  to  betray  the 
best-intentioned  writers  hito  fiilse  glosses  on  the  opinions  they  record. 
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When  fbe  above  passage  was  written,  I  bad  not  seen  the  work*of  Bnhle.    I  here 
since  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  French  translation  of  it,  published  at 
Paris  in  1816 ;  and  1  must  fmnkly  acknowledge,  that  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  great> 
er  disappointment.     The  account  there  given  of  the  Kantian  system,  to  which  I 
turned  with  peculiar  eagerness,  has,  if  possible,  involved,  to  my  apprehension,  in    i 
additional  obscuri^,  that  mysterious  doctrine.     From  this,  however,  I  did  not  feel 
myself  entitled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  author's  merits  as  a  philosophical  historian, 
till  I  had  read  some  other  articles  of  which  I  considered  myself  as  better  qualified  to 
judge.    The  following  short  extract  will,  without  the  aid  of  any  comment,  enable 
such  of  my  readers  as  know  anything  of  ^e  literary  history  of  Scotland,  to  form  ah 
opinion  upon  this  point  for  themselves. 

**  Reid  n'attaqua  les  systimes  de  ses  pr^d^ceaseurs  M  notamment  celul  de  Hane, 
que  parce  qu'il  se  croyait  convafncu  de  leur  d^faut  de  fondement.     Mais  un  autre 
antagonlste,  non  raoios  celibre,  du  scepticisme  de  Hume,  fut,  en  outre,  guid^  par 
la  haine  qoMla  volt  vou^e  k  son  illustre  eompatriote,  le^uel  lui  rSpofidii  ante  hetwh 
c&up  (Vaigreur  et  (VanimontS.    James  Beattie,  profesaeur  de  morale  A  Edimbawg, 
puis  ensuite,  de  loetque  et  de  morale  k  TUniversit^  d'Aberdeen,  obtini  la  prifhenot 
$w  Hume  larequhljut  questum  de  rempKr  la  ekair  vacante  a  Edimbowirg,    Cette 
eirconstance  deviut  sans  dotUe  la  principale  source  de  I'lnlmlti^  que  les  deux  tavans 
con^urent  I'un  pour  Tautre,  et  qui  influa  m^me  sur  le  ton  qu'ils  employment  dans 
lee  raisonnemens  par  lesquels  lis  se  combattirent."     (Tome  V.  p.  286.) 

To  this  quotation  may  I  be  pardoned  for  adding  a  few  sentences  relative  to  m¥- 
flelf?    *«  L'ouvrage  de  Dugald  Stewart,  intitule,  Elements  of  the  PkUosophy  of  ihe 
Human  Mind,  est  un  syncr^tisme  des  ophiions  de  Hartley  et  de  Reid.     Stewart 
borne  absolument  la  connofssance,  tant  de  Tame  que  des  choses  ezt^rieures,  a  ce 
que  le  sens  commun  nous  en  appreod,  et  croit  ponvoir  ainsi  mettre  P^tude  de  la 
m^taphysique  a  Tabri  du  reproche  de  rouler  sur  des  ehoseS  qui  d^passent  la  sphere 
de  notre  intelligence,  ou  qui  sont  tout-^-fait  inutiles  dans  la  pratique  de  la  vie. 
......    Les  chapitres  suivans  renferment  le  d^veloppement  du  principe.de  I'as- 

sociation  des  id^es.  lis  sont  presqu'enti^rement  Merits  d'apr^s  Hartley.  Stewart 
lait  d^river  de  ce  princIpe  toutes  les  faculty  intcReetuelles  et  pratiques  de  Thomme.*' 
(Tom.  V.  pp.  830,  881.) 

Of  the  discrimination  displayed  by  Buhle  in  the  classification  of  systems  and  of 
authors,  tlie  title  prefixed  to  his  Idth  chapter  may  serve  as  a  specimen :  *'  PkUosO' 
phif  of  CondUlae,  of  Hehetius,  of  Baron  d^HoVbaeh,  of  Robmei,  of  Bonnet,  of 
Montes^eu,  of  Burhtmaqui,  of  Vattel,  and  of  Reid** 

But  the  radical  defect  of  Buhle's  work  is  the  almost  total  want  of  references  (o 
original  authors.  We  are  presented  only  with  the  eeneral  results  of  ^  the  authof^s 
reading,  without  any  guide  to  assist  us  in  confirming  his  conclusions  when  right,  or 
in  correcting  them  when  wrong.  This  circumstance  b  of  itself  sufficient  to  annihi- 
late the  value  of  any  historical  composition. 

Sismondi,  in  mentioning  the  History  of  Modem  Literature  by  Bouterwek,  t^kee 
occasion  to  pay  a  compkment  (and,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  deserved  one)  to 
German  scholars  in  general  \  observing  that  he  has  executed  his  task— <*  avee  une 
4fendue  d*6rudltion,  et  une  UryavM  dans  la  maniire  d'en  faire  profiter  see  leetoufs, 
qiu  semblent  propres  aux  savans  Allemands."  {De  la  LUt.  du  Midi  de  r Europe, 
Tom.  I.  p.  13,  k  Paris,  1818.)  I  regret  that  my  ignorance  of  the  German  language 
has  prevented  me  from  profiting  by  a  work  of  which  Sismondi  has  expressed  so 
favorable  an  opinion  ;  and  still  more,  that  the  only  history  of  philosophy  firom  the 
pen  of  a  contemporary  German  scholar,  which  1  have  had  access  to  consult,  should 
toim  so  remaritaUe  an  exception  to  Sismondi's  ol>servation. 

The  contents  of  the  precedhig  note  ley  me  under  the  necessity,  in  justice  to  my- 
self, of  taking  some  notice  of  the  following  remark  on  the  first  part  of  this  Dif  seita- 
iion,  by  an  anonymous  critic.    (See  Quarterhi  Review,  VoLVXYK.  p.  42.) 

"  In  the  phm  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  adopted,  if  he  has  not  consulted  his  strength, 
he  has  at  least  consulted  his  ease ;  for  supposing  a  person  to  have  the  requMte 
talent  and  information,  the  task  which  our  author  has  performed,  Is  one  which,  with 
-the  historical  abstracts  of  Buhle  or  Tenneman,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  required 
any  very  laborious  meditation." 

On  the  hislnuation  contained  in  the  foregoing  passage,  I  abstain  from  oflfering  ahy 
comment.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  it  is  noto,  for  the  first  time  (summer  of  1820), 
that  I  have  seen  the  work  of  Buhle  ;  and  that  I  have  never  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  seemg  that  of  Tenneman.  From  what  I  have  found  in  the  one,  and  from  what  1 
have  heard  of  the  other,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  tiiat  when  the  anonymous 
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critic  wrote  the  Above  fentenee,  he  wai  not  less  i^nomnt  then  myself  of  the  works 
of  these  two  historians.  Nor  cm  I  refrsin  from  adding  (wliich  I  do  with  perfect 
confidence),  that  no  peison  competent  to  judge  on  such  a  subject  can  read  witfi 
attention  this  Historical  Slietch,  without  perceiving  that  its  merits  and  defecl8»  wl^al- 
»    «fver  they  may  be*  are  at  least  all  my  own. 

Note  (Vv.)  p.  887. 

Of  the  Scottbh  authors  who  turned  their  attention  to  metaphysical  studies,  prior 
to  the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  I  know  of  none  so  eminent  as  George  Dalgarno 
of  Aberdeen,  author  of  two  works,  both  of  them  strongly  marked  with  sound  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  with  original  genius.  The  one  published  at  London,  1680,  is 
entitled,  "  An  $ignoruMt  wUgd  cMraeter  univtrsalU  et  lingua  phUoMphiea,  fud 
poierwU  homines  dwersUnmorum  idiomatum,  ^>mtio  duamm  sq^ttmanamm, 
omnia  animi  sut  scnsa  (in  rebtu  familiarihu*)  non  minus  inUlkgibHiter  stee 
seribendo,  sive  loquendo,  tnutuo  communieare,  quam  Unguis  propnis  vemaeuUs, 
Prmterea,  hinc  eiiampoterunt  invents  tpkHosophitt  prtnctjna,  et  veram  logiem  jtror- 
tf»,  eitius  et/acUius  muUo  unkbere^  quam  ex  vuigaribus  pkilosopharum  scripUs,** 
The  other  woric  of  Dalgarno  is  entitled,  "  JHdascoloetfphuSt  or  the  Deqfand  Dumb 
Man's  Tutor, *"*  Printed  at  Oxford,  16S0.  1  have  siven  some  account  of  the  for- 
mer in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  first  volume  of  the  Phuosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  f 
and  of  the  latter  in  a  Memoir  published  in  Vol.  Vll.  of  the  Transactions  qfthe  Boyal 
Society  qf  Edinburgh,  As  they  are  now  become  extremely  rare,  and  wouM  to- 
gether form  a  very  small  octavo  volume,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  bookseller, 
who  should  reprint  them,  would  be  fully  Indemnified  by  the  sale.     The  fate  of  Dal- 

garno  wili  be  hard,  indeed,  if,  in  addition  to  the  unjust  neglect  he  experienced  from 
is  contemporaries,  the  proo&  he  has  left  of  his  philosophical  talents  shall  be  suffer- 
ed to  sink  into  total  oblivion. 

Lord  Stair's  Physiologia  J>rova  Experimentalis  (published  at  Ley  den  in  1686)  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  in  the  literary  histoiy  of  Scotland.  Although  it  bears  few 
marks  of  the  eminent  talents  which  distinguished  the  author,  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  statesman,  it  discovers  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  metaphysical 
as  well  as  with  the  physical  doctrines,  which  were  chiefly  in  vogue  at  that  period ; 
more  particularly  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  GaSsendi,  Descartes,  and  Malebranche. 
Jdany  acute  and  some  important  strictures  are  made  on  the  errors  of  all  the  three, 
and  at  the  same  time  complete  justice  is  done  to  their  merits ;  the  writer  every 
where  oMnifestinff  an  independence  of  opinion  and  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  very  un- 
common anlong  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  utility  of  which  institution,  in  promoti^ 
esperiraental  knowledge,  he  appears  to  have  b^n  fully  aware. 
^  The  limits  of  a  note  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  farther  details  concerning  the 
state  of  philosophy  in  Scotland,  during  the  interval  between  the  Union  of  the 
Crowns  aind  that  of  the  Kingdoms.  The  circumstances  of  the  country  were  indeed 
peculiarly  unfavorable  to  it.  But  memorials  still  exist  of  a  few  individuals,  sufficient 
to  shoWj  that  the  philosophical  taste,  which  has  so  remarkably  distinguished  our 
countnrmen  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  in  some  peasure  an  inberitanoe 
from  their  immediate  predecessors.  Leibnitz,  I  think,  somewhere  mentions  the 
number  of  learned  Scotchmen  by  whom  he  was  visited  in  the  course  of  their  travels. 
To  one  of  them  (Mr.  Burnet  of  Kemney)  he  has  addressed  a  most  interesting  letter, 
dated  in  1697,  on  the  general  state  of  learning  and  science  in  Europe  ;  opening  his 
mind  on  the  various  topics  which  he  introduces,  with  a  freedom  and  confidence 
highly  honorable  to  the  attainments  and  character  of  his  correspondent  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  who  was  born  about  (he  time  of  the  Restoration,  may  serve  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  very  liberal  education  which  was  then  to  be  had  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
Universities.  The  large  share  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  contributed  to  the 
Memoirs  ofMartinus  Seriblerus  abundantly  attests  the  variety  of  his  learning,  and 
the  just  estimate  he  had  formed  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools ;  and  in  one  or  two 
passages,  where  he  glances  at  the  errors  of  his  contemporaries,  an  attentive  and  in- 
telligent ivader  will  trace,  amid  all  his  pleasantry,  a  metaphysical  depth  and  sound- 
ness which  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  period. — Is  there  no  Arbuthnot  now,  to  chaetiie 
the  follies  of  our  cianiologists  ? 

Note  (Ww.)  p.  406. 

The  letter  which  gives  occasion  to  this  note  was  written  twenty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  DreaUse  o/Buman  JValure,    As  it  relates,  however,  to  the  his- 
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toiy  of  Mr.  Hume's  studies  previous  to  (hat  publication,  I  consider  this  as  the  proper 
place  for  introducing  it  The  Dialogue  to  which  the  letter  refers,  was  plainly  that 
which  appeared  after  Mr.  Hume's  death,  under  the  title  of  Dialogues  oth  JVaiwral 
Mskgian. 

««  Dear  Sir,  MlnewelU,  March  19, 1751. 

'*  You  Would  perceive  by  the  sample  I  have  given  you,  that  I  make  Cleanthes  the 
hero  of  the  dialogue.  Whatever  you  can  think  of  to  strengthen  that  side  of  the  ar- 
giunent  will  ^  be  most  acceptable  to  me.  Any  propensity  you  imagine  I  have  to  the 
other  side,  crept  in  upon  me  against  my  will ;  and  it  is  not  long  ago  that  I  burned  an 
old  manuscript  book,  wrote  before  I  was  twenty,  which  contained,  page  after  page, 
the  gradual  progress  of  my  thoughts  on  that  head.  It  begun  with  an  anxious  search 
after  arguments  to  confirm  the  common  opinion ;  doubts  stole  in,  dissipated,  return* 
ed,  were  again  dissipated,  returned  again,  and  it  was  a  perpetual  stru|^le  of  a  restless 
imagination  acainst  inclination,  peihaps  against  reason. 

*'  I  have  of&n  tiiought  that  tiie  best  way  of  compoeing  a  dialogue  would  be  for 
two  persons  that  are  of  difierent  opinions  about  any  question  of  importance,  to  write 
alternately  the  different  parts  of  the  discourse,  and  reply  to  each  other.  By  this 
means  that  vulgar  error  would  be  avoided  of  putting  nothing  but  nonsense  into  the 
mouth  of  the  lulvenary ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  variety  of  character  and  genius 
being  upheld,  would  make  the  whole  look  more  natural  and  unaffected.  Had  it 
been  my  good  fortune  to  live  near  you,  I  should  have  taken  on  me  the  character  of 
Philo  in  the  dialogue,  which  you  Mi  own  I  could  have  supported  naturally  enough ; 
and  you  would  not  have  been  averse  to  that  of  Cleanthes.  I  believe,  too,  we  could 
both  of  us  have  kept  our  tempers  very  well :  only  you  have  not  reached  an  absolute 
philosophical  indifference  on  these  pcHnts.  What  danger  can  ever  come  from  ingen- 
ious reasoning  and  inquiry  P  The  worst  speculative  sceptic  ever  I  knew  was  a  much 
better  man  than  the  best  superstitious  devotee  and  bigot.  I  must  inform  you,  too, 
that  this  was  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject.  If  a  man  made 
profession  of  philosophy,  whatever  his  sect  was,  they  always  expected  to  find  more 
legularity  in  his  life  and  manners  than  in  those  of  the  igiiorant  and  illiterate.  There 
is  a  remarkable  passage  of  Appian  to  this  purpose.  That  historian  observes,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  established  prepossession  in  favor  of  learning,  yet  some  philoeo- 
pheis  who  have  been  trusted  with  absolute  power  have  very  much  abused  it ;  and 
he  instances  in  Critias,  the  most  violent  of  the  Thirty,  and  Aristion  who  governed 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Sylhu  But  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  Gritias  was  a  professed 
Atheist,  and  Aristion  an  Epicurean,  which  is  little  or  nothing  different ;  and  yet 
Appian  wonders  at  their  corruption  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  Stoics  or  Platonists. 
A  modem  zealot  would  have  thought  that  conuption  unavoidable. 

"  I  could  wish  that  Cleanthes*  argument  could  be  so  analyzed  as  to  be  rendered 
quite  formal  and  regular.  The  propensity  of  the  mind  towards  it,  unless  that  pro- 
pensity were  as  strong  and  universal  as  that  to  believe  in  our  senses  and  experience, 
will  still,  I  am  afraid,  be  esteemed  a  suspicious  foundation.  'Tis  here  I  wish  for 
your  assistance.  We  must  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  propensity  is  somewhat 
different  from  our  inclination  to  find  our  own  figures  in  the  clouds,  our  face  in  the 
moon,  our  passions  and  sentiments  even  in  inanimate  matter.  Such  an  inclination 
may  and  ought  to  be  controlled,  and  can  never  be  a  leritimate  ground  of  assent. 

**  The  instances]  I  have  chosen  for  Cleanthes  are,  I  hope,  tolerably  happy ;  and 
the  confusion  in  which  I  represent  the  sceptic  seems  natural.  But,  st  qwd  novisH 
reetiuM,  &c. 

**  You  ask  me,  tf  the  idea  of  eauee  and  effect  ia  nothing  bvt  vicinity^ 
(you  should  have  said  constant  vicinity  or  regular  conjunction)-^/  would  gladly 
mww  whenee  ia  that  farther  idea  of  cauaation  againat  which  you  argue  7  The 
question  is  pertinent ;  but  I  hope  1  have  answered  it.  We  feel,  after  the  constant 
conjunction,  an  easy  transition  from  one  idea  to  the  other,  or  a  connexion  in  the 
imagiuetion ;  and,  as  it  is  usual  for  us  to  transfer  our  own  feeliuKS  to  the  objects  on 
which  thev  are  dependent,  we  attach  the  internal  sentiment  to  Uie  external  objects. 
If  no  single  instances  of  cause  and  effect  appear  to  have  any  connexion,  but  onlj 
repeated  similar  ones,  you  will  find  yourself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this 
theory. 

« I  am  sorry  our  correspondence  should  lead  us  into  these  abstract  speculations. 
I  have  thought,  and  read,  and  composed  very  little  on  such  questions  of  late. 
Morals,  politics,  and  literature,  have  employed  all  my  time ;  but  still  the  other  topics 
I  must  think  more  curious,  important,  entertaining,  and  useful,  than  any  geometry 
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thKt  to  deeper  Dmd  EvcUd.  If,  in  order  lo  anewer  tlie  dmdito  ftuted»  n&w  priBdelee 
ef  pfallosophy  muflt  be  laid,  tre  not  these  doubts  themselves  veiy  osefid  i  Are  mj 
ttot  prefemble  to  bUnd  and  Ignonnt  assent  ?  I  hope  I  can  answer  my  own  doubts : 
but,  if  I  could  not,  to  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  To  give  myself  airs  and  speak  magnifi^ 
cently;  might  I  not  observe  that  Columbus  did  not  conquer  empires  and  plant 
colonies  f 

■<  If  I  have  not  unravelled  the  knot  so  well  in  these  last  papen  I  seat  yoo,  as 
perhaps  I  did  in  Uie  former,  it  has  not,  I  assure  you,  proceeded  from  want  of  ^Md 
wfll.  But  some  subjecto  are  easier  than  others ;  and  sometimes  one  to  happier  in  . 
ene's  researches  and  inqubies  than  at  other  times.  Still  I  have  recourse  to  the 
#t  quid  nowH  reeHu$f  not  in  order  to  pay  you  a  compliment,  but  from  a  real 
phikMophical  doubt  and  curiosity."  * 

An  unfintohed  dnogbt  of  the  totter,  to  which  the  foregohig  seems  to  have  beea 
the  reply,  has  been  preserved  among  Sir  Gilbert  ElUors  papers.  Thto  careless 
fragment  to  in  hto  own  handwriting,  and  exhibits  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
progress  made  in  Scotland  among  Uie  higher  dosses,  seventy  years  ago,  not  ealy  fin 
•ound  philosophy,  but  in  purity  of  Englidi  sty  to. 

«DnARSni, 
**  Inclosed  I  return  your  papers,  which,  since  my  coining  to  town,  I  have  again 
read  over  with  the  greatest  care.  The  thoughts  which  thto  last  perusal  oi  them  me 
suggested  I  shall  set  down,  merely  in  compliance  with  your  desire,  for  I  pretend  not 
to  say  any  thioff  new  upon  a  question  which  has  already  been  examined  so  often 
and  so  accurately.  I  must  freely  own  to  you,  that  to  me  it  appears  extremely  doubt* 
ful,  if  the  position  which  Cleanthes  undertakes  to  maintain  can  be  supported,  at 
least  in  any  satisfiictory  manner,  upon  the  principles  he  establtohes  and  the  cooees* 
sions  he  makes.  If  It  be  only  from  effects  exactly  similar  that  experience  wananti 
OS  to  infer  a  similar  cause,  then  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  woHes  of 
Nature  resemble  not  so  nearly  the  productions  of  man  as  to  sui^KHt  the  conclusion 
which  Cle^thes  admito  can  be  built  only  on  that  resemblance.  The  two  instances 
he  biimrs  to  illustrate  hto  argument,  are  indeed  ingenious  and  elegant ;  the  first, 
especiul  V,  which  seeminely  carries  great  weight  atong  with  it :  the  other,  I  mean 
tlutt  of  the  Vegetating  Library,  as  it  is  of  more  difficult  apprehension,  so  I  think  it 
to  not  easy  for  the  mind  either  to  retain  or  to  apply  it.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  thto 
strong  objection  strikes  equally  against  them  both.  Cleanthes  does  no  more  than 
substitute  two  artificial  instances  in  the  place  of  natural  ones :  but  if  these  bear  no 
nearer  a  resemblance  than  natural  ones  to  the  effects  which  we  hare  expertonced  to 
proceed  from  men,  then  iK>thing  can  justly  be  inferred  from  them ;  and  if  thto  resem* 
blance  be  greater,  then  nothing  farther  ou^ht  to  be  inferred  from  them.  In  one 
respect;  however,  Cleanthes  seems  to  limit  hto  reasonings  more  than  is  necessary 
even  upon  hto  own  principles.  Admitting,  for  once,  that  experience  is  the  onfy 
source  of  our  knowledge,  I  cannot  see  how  it  follows,  that,  to  enabto  us  to  infer  a 
simitor  cause,  the  effects  must  not  only  be  similar,  but  exactly  and  precisely  so. 
Will  not  experience  authorize  me  to  conclude,  that  a  machine  or  piece  of  mechanism 
was  produced  by  human  art,  unless  I  have  happened  previously  to  see  a  machine 
or  piece  of  mechantora  exactly  of  the  same  sort  ?  Point  out,  for  instance,  the  con* 
trivance  and  end  of  a  watch  to  a  peasant,  who  had  never  before  seen  any  thing 
more  curious  than  the  coarsest  instruments  of  husbandry,  will  he  not  immediately 
conclude,  that  tliis  watch  is  an  effect  produced  by  human  art  and  design  ?  And  I 
would  Blill  farther  ask,  does  a  spade  or  a  plough  much  more  resemble  a  watch,  than 
a  watch  does  an  organized  animal  ?  The  result  of  our  whole  experience,  if  ezp^ 
ricnco  indeed  be  the  only  principle,  seems  ruther  to  amount  to  this :  There  are  iNit 
two  ways  in  which  we  have  ever  observed  the  different  parceto.of  matter  to  be 
thrown  together ;  either  et  random,  or  with  design  and  purpose.  By  the  first,  we 
have  never  seen  produced  a  regular  complicated  effect,  corresponding  to  a  certain 
end ;  by  the  second,  we  uniformly  have.  If,  then,  the  worin  of  nature,  and  the 
productions  of  man,  resemble  each  other  in  this  one  general  charactertotic,  will  not 
even  experience  sufficiently  warrant  us  to  ascribe  to  both  a  similar  though  proper^ 
tionable  cause  ?  If  you  answer,  that  abstmcting  from  the  experience  we  acquire  in 
thto  world,  order  and  adjustment  of  parts  is  no  proof  of  design,  my  reply  is,  that  no 
conclusions,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  so  chimerical  a  being  as  man,  considered 

*  The  original  to  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Minto. 
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•Mnfited6om«xp6ifteiiee,otaat«U  belliteiied  to.  The  pnadptos  of  the  Iwiif 
miad  an  cleuly  bo  oontrived  as  not  to  unlbld  themflohrea  till  the  proper  obiecto  and 
proper  oppoftunity  and  oocaakm  be  preaented;  There  ia  no  arguioe  upon  (he  oatwe 
of  iBen>  but  by  oonaideiing  him  as  grown  to  maturity,  placed  in  iodety,  and  becoaae 
ao^nted  with  aunoundine  oljecta.  But  if  you  ahould  sOfi  further  urse*  that,  witk 
reganl  to  inatences  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  for  ought  we  know,  matter 
may  contain  the  principlea  of  order,  anaBgcment,  and  the  aiQuatiBient  of  final  canaea^ 
I  ahould  only  aaawer,  that  whoever  can  conceive  thb  propoiitlon  to  be  tnie,  haa 
exactly  the  same  idea  of  matter  that  I  have  of  mind.  I  know  not  if  I  have  leeaoned 
juatW  upon  Cleanthes'  principlea^  nor  is  it  indeed  veij  material.  The  purpoae  of 
mj  fetter  is  barely  to  pdnt  out  what  to  me  appears  tiie  uir  and  philosophical  method 
of  proceeding  in  this  inquiiy.  That  this  universe  is  the  effect  of  an  intelligent,  de- 
signing cause,  is  a  principle  which  has  been  most  universallv  received  in  all  agea 
and  iQ  all  nations ;  the  proof  uniformly  appealed  to,  is  the  admirable  order  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  works  of  nature.  To  proceed,  then  experimentally  and  philosophiadly, 
the  first  question  in  point  of  order  seems  to  be,  what  is  the  effect  which  the  con- 
templation of  the  universe,  and  the  several  parts  of  it,  produces  upon  a  consideika 
mind  ?  This  is  a  question  of  fact ;  a  popular  question,  the  discussion  of  which 
depends  not  upon  refinements  and  subtlety,  but  merelv  upon  impartiality  and  atten- 
tion. I  ask,  then,  what  is  the  sentiment  which  prevails  in  one's  mind,  after  having 
considered  not  only  the  more  familiar  objects  that  surround  him,  but  also  all  tiie 
discoveries  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  Histoiv ;  after  having  considered  not 
only  the  general  economy  of  the  univene,  but  also  the  most  minute  parts  of  it,  and 
the  amazing  adjustment  of  means  to,  ends  with  a  precision  unknown  to  human  art^ 
and  in  instances  innumerable  ?  Tell  me,  (to  use  the  words  of  Cleanthes.)  does  not 
the  idea  of  a  Contriver  flew  in  upon  you  with  a  force  like  that  of  sensation  ?  Ex- 
pressions how  just  1  (yet  in  the  mouth  of  Cleanthes  you  must  allow  me  to  doubt  of 
their  propriety.)  Nor  does  this  conviction  only  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the 
inanimate  parts  of  the  creation,  but  still  more  stronely  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  foculties  of  the  understanding,  the  affections  of  Sie  heart,  and  the  various  in- 
stincts discoverable  both  in  men  and  brutes ;  all  so  properly  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances and  situation  both  of  the  species  and  the  individual.  Yet  this  last  observa- 
tion, whatever  may  be  in  it,  derives  no  force  from  experience.  For  who  ever  saw 
a  mind  produced  ?  If  we  are  desirous  to  push  our  experiments  still  farther,  and 
inquire,  whether  the  survey  of  the  universe  has  r^^ularly  and  uniformly  led  to  the 
belief  of  an  intelligent  cause ;  shall  we  not  find,  tnaty  from  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job  to  the  preachers  at  Boyle's  Lecture,  the  same  language  has  been  universallv 
held  ?  No  writer,  who  has  ever  treated  this  subject,  but  has  either  applied  himself 
to  describe,  in  the  most  emphatical  language,  the  beauty  and  order  ol  the  univerae, 
or  else  to  collect  together  and  place  in  the  most  striking  light,  the  many  instances 
of  contrivance  and  design  which  have  been  discovered  by  observation  ind  experi* 
ment  And  when  they  have  done  this,  they  seem  to  have  imagined,  that  their  task 
was  finished,  and  their  demonstration  complete ;  and  indeed  no  wonder^-for  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  are  scarce  more  assured  of  our  own  existence,  than  that  this 
well-ordered  universe  is  the  effect  of  an  intelligent  cause. 

"  This  first  question,  then,  which  is  indeed  a  question  of  fact,  behig  thus  settled 
upon  observations  which  are  obvious  and  unrefined,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less 
satisfactory,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  philcMopher  to  inquire,  whether  the  con* 
viction  arising  from  these  observations  be  founded  on  the  conclusions  of  reason, 
&e  reports  of  experience,  or  the  dictates  of  feeling,  or  possibly  upon  aU  these 
together ;  but  if  his  principles  shall  not  be  laid  so  wide  as  to  account  for  the  fact 
already  established  upon  prior  evidence,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude,  that  his 
principles  are  erroneous.  Should  a  philosopher  pretend  to  demonstrate  to  me,  by  a 
system  of  optics,  that  I  can  only  discern  an  object  when  placed  directly  opposite  to 
my  eye,  I  should  certainly  answer,  your  system  must  be  defective,  for  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  matter  of  fact"  •    ♦    •.    •    •    • 


When  this  Diisertaiion  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  the  posthumous  works  of 
my  late  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  amiable  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  were  pub- 
lished.   The  contributions  which  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  owes  to  his ' 
talents  and  industry,  belong  exclusively  to  die  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  receive  ample  justice  from  the  pens  of  some  of  his 
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nmneroua  pupils.  On  certain  pointe  on  which  we  diflfored  in  opinion,  more  ptrticn- 
larly  on  the  philoflophical  merits  of  Lord  Bacon  and  of  Dr.  Reid,  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  offer  some  additional  explanations,  if  the  circmnstance  of  his  n 
modi  lamented  death  had  not  imposed  sUence  on  me,  upon  all  questions  i 
▼ersy  hetween  us.  The  state  of  my  health,  besides,  has  been  such  ' 
winter,  diat  I  have  found  the  task  of  correcting  the  press  more  than  su 
fiimiib  employment  both  to  mv  mind  and  body ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  been  1 
deny  myself  the  satis&ction  of  reading  Dr.  Brown's  Lecture$,  till  my  own  ] 
ance  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pubbc. 
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